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^Helen  Keller 


rHE  NEW  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

OLUME  50  JANUARY  1956  number  1 


NRA  CONFERENCE 


Area  Covering  Blindness 
Plays  Large  Roll 


Turing  the  past  few  years  observers 
lave  noted  that  attendance  at  the 
mnual  conference  of  the  National 
lehabilitation  Association  by  rep- 
esentatives  of  the  field  of  rehabili- 
ation  of  the  blind  has  grown  sharply, 
ind  the  1955  gathering  of  the  NRA  at 
)t.  Louis  November  15-18  is  reported 
o  have  shown  a  continuation  of  the 
rend.  Officials  have  stated,  however, 
hat  simple  attendance  by  specialists 
n  blindness  cannot  account  for  the 
popularity  of  the  sectional  program  de¬ 
moted  to  the  specialty,  now  drawing 
perhaps  the  largest  audience  at  a  con- 
/ention  outside  of  the  general  session. 

The  key  to  convention-time  “stand- 
ng  room  only”  sessions  on  blindness, 
iccording  to  some  observers,  is  in  the 
lelection  of  content  and  personalities. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  convention,  it  is 
;aid,  can  a  rehabilitation  worker— re¬ 
gardless  of  special  interest— participate 
n  a  more  meaningful  and  stimulating 
discourse,  directed  so  unerringly  at  his 
everyday  professional  problem. 

As  a  good  double  feature  draws  a 
arge  box  office  and  a  good  double¬ 
leader  attracts  the  fans,  so  this  year’s 
sectional  session  on  problems  of  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  blind  drew  a  capaci¬ 
ty  audience  to  hear  a  novel  but  hard¬ 
hitting  combination  of  the  views  of 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  Carroll  and  Dr.  Louis 


S.  Cholden  on  adjustment  to  blindness. 
Discussion  chairman  C.  Stanley  Potter, 
Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  De¬ 
partment  of  Welfare,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
permitted  each  speaker  sufficient  lati¬ 
tude,  however,  to  complete  a  well- 
rounded  analysis  of  the  human  element 
in  rehabilitation— the  blind  person  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  agency  worker 
on  the  other. 

Workshops  and  the  Home-bound 

Another  of  the  NRA  program  fea¬ 
tures  carried  an  equally  great  impact 
upon  specialists  in  blindness,  even 
though  the  session  was  not  tailored  for 
their  exclusive  needs.  The  Thursday 
morning  session  devoted  to  the  shel¬ 
tered  shop  and  services  to  the  home- 
bound  was  directed  at  the  problems 
of  such  programs  regardless  of  any 
disability  classification.  Arranged  by 
the  National  Association  of  Sheltered 
Workshops  and  Homebound  Programs, 
the  session  was  chaired  by  M.  Roberta 
Townsend,  Director,  Homework  and 
Survey  Department,  National  Indus¬ 
tries  for  the  Blind,  and  featured  three 
papers.  These  papers,  delivered  by 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  Carroll,  Harry  Read, 
and  Janet  I.  Pinner,  are  presented  in 
full  in  this  issue  of  the  New  Outlook. 
Observers  report  that  the  total  discus¬ 
sion  was  considered  a  highlight  of  the 
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NRA  meeting.  It  was  a  sound  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  status  of  rehabilitation 
effort  today  for  the  handieapped  man 
or  woman  who  is  unable  to  eompete 
in  open  competitive  employment. 

National  Committee  to  Continue 

Members  of  the  National  Association 
of  Sheltered  Workshops  and  Home- 
bound  Programs  took  advantage  of 
the  environment  of  the  NRA  meeting 
to  hold  a  luncheon  session  of  their  own 
on  November  15.  A  score  of  its  con¬ 
stituency  were  in  St.  Louis  for  the 
larger  convention,  and  assembled  to 
take  stock  of  the  committee’s  activities, 
conduct  routine  committee  business, 
and  attempt  to  predict  future  activity. 
Generally  in  accord  over  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  a  group  that  brings  together 
a  focus  upon  the  area  indicated  in  its 
title,  the  group  nevertheless  considered 
questions  as  to  its  continuance  and  also 
concurred  in  the  belief  that  its  con¬ 
stitutional  complexion,  and  its  purpose 
in  the  present  format,  is  not  too  clear, 
and  requires  thoughtful  and  immediate 
reviewc  The  committee  voted  to  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  special  entity,  agreeing  to 
the  selection  of  a  study  group  to  bring 
in  concise  recommendations  at  a  later 
meeting. 

Sf-ate  Agency  Executoves  Meet 

Recently-appointed  Chief  H.  B.  Ay- 
cock,  Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind, 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Welfare,  was  the  featured 
speaker  for  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Council  of 
State  Agencies  for  the  Blind  during  the 
days  of  the  St.  Louis  gathering.  With 
H.  A.  Wood  of  the  North  Carolina 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  President- 


Elect,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Aycock’s  re 
marks  and  the  discussion  which  fol 
lowed  centered  upon  clarification  oil 
the  federal-state  relationship  for  financ¬ 
ing  of  rehabilitation  programs  under 
Public  Law  565.  Special  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  the  problems  which  have 
arisen  under  the  application  of  new 
regulations  governing  the  operation  of 
vending  stands  on  federal  property. 

The  group  re-elected  its  entire  slate 
of  officers  for  another  term.  They  are: 
W.  Howard  Patrem,  President;  H.  A. 
Wood,  President-Elect;  George  W. 
Dauth,  Secretary;  Howard  H.  Hansen,' 
Treasurer;  Lon  Alsup  and  O.  F.  Wise, 
Directors.  Harry  E.  Simmons  is  the 
Council  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  NRA. 

Other  News  Highlights  I 

A  number  of  other  events  of  speciakl 
interest  occurred  during  the  NRA' 
meeting.  Two  important  committees' 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  r 
for  the  Blind— the  program  committee 
for  next  year’s  Los  Angeles  convention 
and  the  committee  on  ethics— took 
advantage  of  the  presence  of  members 
at  the  St.  Louis  conclave  to  conduct 
meetings  of  their  own.  Reports  of  their 
activity  will  appear  from  time  to  time 
in  the  New  Outlook.  A  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  representative  skills  and  ex¬ 
periences,  first  assembled  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  workshop  on  homework 
production  for  the  blind,  met  in  ad¬ 
visory  status  to  hear  reports  about 
progress  on  several  experimental  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  homebound.  Reports 
were  heard  and  discussed  from  the 
states  of  Vermont  (Miss  M.  Roberta 
Townsend);  Berks  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  (Mrs.  Mary  Christman);  New 
York  (Mr.  Harry  Katz);  and  Alabama 
(Mr.  O.  F.  Wise). 
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THE  NEW  OUTLOOK 


The  Philosophy  of  the 
Rights  of  the  Individual 


REV.  THOMAS  J.  CARROLL 


In  facing  this  group  of  experts,  I  feel 
not  a  little  like  the  lawyer  trying  his 
first  ease  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
Among  you  are  those  who  have  spent 
your  lives  developing  sheltered  work¬ 
shop  and  homebound  serviee  programs. 
And  here  am  I  who  have  no  immediate 
and  direct  connection  with  either,  com¬ 
ing  to  speak  to  you  on  the  basic  phi¬ 
losophies  behind  them.  But  perhaps  in 
a  way  it  is  best— best  that  one  with  a 
close,  indirect  connection  speak  of 
some  of  the  things  he  sees  in  these  pro¬ 
grams,  in  their  meaning  and  their  effect 
on  individuals. 

II  would  point  out  that  you  certainly 
have  not  brought  me  here  today  as  a 
philosopher  to  talk  to  you  of  philo¬ 
sophical  systems,  even  if  I  could.  You 
are  here  and  I  am  here  for  a  discussion 
of  some  of  the  thinking,  the  social 
thinking  behind  the  workshop  and 
homebound  work  concept. 

I  believe  that  some  of  that  philos¬ 
ophy  has  changed  very  greatly  since 
the  workshops  were  first  established, 
and  that  the  program  has  not  always 
changed  with  them.  And  I  intend  to 
talk  about  some  of  the  changes  as  I  see 
them. 

I  believe  that  you  are  here,  or  at 
least  that  many  of  you  are  here,  be¬ 
cause  you  recognize  that  there  is  a 
changing  outlook  in  the  field,  and  that 

Father  Carroll  is  director  of  the  Catholic 
Guild  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  and  editor  of 
the  newspaper  Listen,  as  well  as  an  instruc¬ 
tor  at  St.  PauVs  Rehabilitation  Center, 
Newton,  Mass. 


my  only  job  is  to  highlight  some  of  it 
and  leave  the  real  thinking-out-of- 
plans  to  you. 

But  necessarily  anyone  who  tries  to 
outline  some  of  the  changes  in  social 
thinking  in  his  own  generation  brings 
into  it  something  of  his  own  outlook, 
something  of  his  own  philosophy.  If 
these  things  are  injected— whether 
openly  or  subtly— the  opportunity  will 
be  yours,  I  hope,  to  do  something 
about  it  in  the  question  period. 

But  to  the  basic  and  underlying  phi¬ 
losophy  ( if  that  is  the  word  for  it ) : 

I  would  say  that  in  our  civilization,  as 
we  have  known  it,  rooted  in  the 
Judaeo-Christian  culture,  the  underly¬ 
ing  concept  is  that 

“Man  is  a  creature— made  to  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God— 
with  human  dignity, 
and  with  immortal  destiny.” 

Nor  is  it  in  any  wise  different  for  the 
man  who  is  handicapped,  no  matter 
how  severe  the  handicap.  He  is  a  crea¬ 
ture,  made  to  the  image  and  likeness 
of  God,  with  human  dignity,  and  an 
immortal  destiny. 

But  here  the  various  social  patterns 
of  thought  take  different  directions. 
Human  reasoning  in  different  periods 
of  history  has  found  different  ways  of 
allowing  the  handicapped  individual, 
the  handicapped  creature  to  reach  the 
growth  and  development  to  which  his 
human  dignity  entitles  him,  or  to  de¬ 
velop  that  potential  within  him  which 
prepares  him  for  the  destiny  which  is 
final. 
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I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  see 
that  workshops  and  homebound  pro¬ 
grams,  at  least  in  our  own  eountry, 
arose  at  a  time  when  social  thinking 
was  perhaps  much  different  from  that 
of  our  own  day.  (And  not  only  the 
thinking,  but  the  circumstances  behind 
the  thinking.) 

The  age  in  which  these  institutions 
grew  up  was  a  different  age— not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  better  age,  as  some  of  you 
might  be  inclined  to  think— nor  neces¬ 
sarily  a  less  enlightened  age,  as  others 
of  you  might  wish  to  believe. 

Changes  in  Concepts  of 
Social  Obligation 

Changes  in  civilization  have  not  only 
made  people  more  conscious  of  social 
justice.  They  have  actually  given  over 
to  society  at  large  many  obligations 
that  in  the  past  could  have  been  taken 
care  of  by  the  individual  family,  the 
individual  neighborhood,  the  individ¬ 
ual  community.  And,  although  some  of 
us  strongly  fight  for  the  principle  of 
subsidiarity— which  demands  that  noth¬ 
ing  be  given  over  to  the  larger  unit 
which  the  smaller  can  adequately  take 
care  of— historical  fact  must  make  us 
recognize  that  this  is  true,  that  times 
and  circumstances  have  altered  condi¬ 
tions— and  with  them  obligations  and 
rights  in  social  justice. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  the  prob¬ 
lem?  Among  other  things  the  fact  that 
a  handicapped  person  in  the  past 
might  find  no  other  way  to  get  himself 
a  living— to  keep  himself  alive— than 
in  the  workshop  where  he  was  produc¬ 
ing  and  bringing  home  financial  re¬ 
turn.  Yet  in  our  day,  at  least  in  part, 
society  has  recognized  an  obligation 
(which  now  in  many  instances  is  an 
obligation  in  law)  to  provide  financial 
aid  for  the  individual  who  cannot  earn 
it.  Does  this  say  that  it  is  preferable 
to  be  aided,  rather  than  to  earn  in  one 
of  our  programs?  Not  for  a  minute— 


but  it  does  point  up  a  change  in  phi¬ 
losophy,  a  change  in  public  thinking, 
which  it  seems  to  me  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  more  openly,  more  specifically 
than  it  is  in  our  administration  of  our 
programs.  It  appears  to  me  that  some¬ 
where  along  the  line  we  should  have 
sat  down  and  faced  up  to  this  change, 
rather  than  just  growing  into  a  new 
pattern,  ( or  even  continuing  to  operate 
on  the  old  one). 

Another  important  change  in  the  era 
that  has  gone,  with  holdovers  still  in 
our  own,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  names  of 
some  of  the  older  philanthropies  in  this 
country.  What  were  they?  Such  things 
as  '‘Society  for  Aiding  the  Widows  of 
the  Worthy  Poor,”  the  “Association  for 
Providing  Sustenance  and  Shelter  for 
Deserving  Seamen.”  The  key  words  are^ 
“worthy”  and  “deserving.”  They  are  i 
the  key  to  a  philosophy  which  was  re-  i 
sponsible  for  the  establishment  of 
many  of  the  early  workshops.  It  was 
the  idea  in  part  that  those  should  be 
aided  who  were  willing  to  work  for  it. 
Is  this  in  itself  bad?  Well  at  least  we 
can  say  that  it  is  a  restricted  form  of 
charity— and  that  ability  to  work  is  not 
always  the  test  of  worthiness.  At  least, 
whatever  our  opinion  of  it,  see  it  as 
one  of  the  points  in  philosophy  that 
certainly  has  undergone  a  change. 

Another  very  important  factor  was 
the  great  emphasis  which  an  earlier 
age  put  on  the  aphorism  “the  devil 
finds  work  for  idle  hands  to  do.”  And 
contrast  it  with  our  own  question  of 
how  to  reach  fuller  human  develop¬ 
ment  through  the  fuller  use  of  leisure 
time.  Which  is  right?  Or  does  one 
necessarily  preclude  the  other?  That  is 
not  for  me  to  answer— if  you  are  going 
to  do  the  thinking  here. 

Then,  too,  there  was  the  whole  feel¬ 
ing  about  segregation  as  a  means  of 
solving  human  problems.  We  saw  it  in 
the  orphanages,  and  in  the  “homes” 
for  this  group  and  for  that.  Certainly 
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]ve  in  work  for  the  blind  saw  it,  and 
ve  are  still  seeing  too  much  of  it  ( even 
:o  the  present  development  of  fra¬ 
grance  gardens,  segregated  sections  of 
3ublic  parks  where  blind  people  can 
;mell  the  flowers).  Surely,  and  for- 
amately,  that  thinking  is  changing  for 
:he  better  in  our  day. 

If  you  add  into  this  other  ideas 
ibout  the  handicapped  which  were 
uore  or  less  prevalent  in  the  genera- 
;ion  which  started  the  programs  of 
jhops  and  homebound  programs,  and 
vhich  have  at  least  to  some  degree 
•eceded  into  the  background  in  our 
:lay,  then  perhaps  you  are  ready  to 
;hink  of  some  of  the  present  philoso¬ 
phy  behind  the  provisions  or  at  least 
Dasic  to  the  provisions.  (Thus,  for  ex¬ 
ample— among  these  thoughts  of  other 
days— the  thoughts  about  heredity,  and 

ihe  so-called  “bad  blood”  which  led  to 
laving  handicapped  persons  in  society 
-or  in  a  family.  Or  the  concept  that 
the  handicap  was  an  “affliction”  even 
in  the  sense  of  being  divine  punish¬ 
ment,  divine  retribution.) 

Definitions  of  Workshops 

What  of  the  philosophy  in  our  day? 
I  think  before  we  come  to  it,  it  is  just 
about  necessary  to  give  some  deflni- 
tions  of  workshops.  Although  they  are 
of  workshops,  to  some  degree  (miitatis 
mutandis)  they  go  also  for  home- 
bound  programs.  I  know  that  various 
definitions  and  distinctions  have  been 
given  at  various  times,  but  since  there 
is  no  real  common  acceptance  of  them, 
I  will  presume  to  give  the  ones  on 
which  I  am  basing  my  further  points: 

A  “sheltered  workshop”  is  any  work¬ 
shop  set  up  by  a  private  or  public 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  giving  work 
to  handicapped  people  in  conditions 
where  the  majority  of  the  workers  are 
handicapped  and  are  protected  from 
the  normal  struggle  of  direct  individ¬ 
ual  competition  with  non-handicapped 


workers.  Such  shops  may  be  either  for 
purposes  of  employment,  or  for  thera- 
peutie  activity.  They  may  be  “sheltered 
shops— strietly  so-ealled,”  “produetion 
shops,”  or  “training  shops”;  in  practice, 
they  may  also  be  “mixed  shops.” 

“For  Employment”— Such  shops  have 
as  their  primary  purpose  to  give  in¬ 
come  to  the  individual  employed  as  a 
result  of  his  productivity  (and  pos¬ 
sibly  also  through  agency  subsidy ) . 

“For  Therapeutic  Purposes”— The 
therapeutic  shop  has  primarily  in  mind 
the  value  of  activity  to  the  handi- 
eapped  person;  the  income  from  activ¬ 
ity  may  also  be  a  factor,  but  the  ac¬ 
tivity  is  usually  controlled  and  medi¬ 
cally  prescribed. 

“Sheltered  Shops,  Strietly  So-Called” 
—Such  shops  are  set  up  with  a  view  to 
the  worker,  who,  because  of  the  sever¬ 
ity  of  his  handicap  or  of  additional 
handicaps,  is  judged  to  be  unemploy¬ 
able  among  non-handicapped  persons. 
The  shop  may  aetually  be  either  for 
purposes  of  employment  or  for  thera- 
peutie  purposes;  in  either  case,  it  must 
usually  be  heavily  subsidized,  ( al¬ 
though  some  people  believe  that  the 
subsidy  can  be  cut  or  eliminated  by 
greatly  increasing  the  amount  of  non¬ 
handicapped  help  and  using  the  handi¬ 
capped  only  for  those  special  opera¬ 
tions  in  which  they  can  be  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  ) . 

“Production  Shop”— This  is  a  shop 
which  attempts  to  take  only  the  most 
capable  type  of  handicapped  worker 
and  to  turn  out  a  product  which  will 
compete  with  the  products  of  regular 
industry  without  subsidy  of  the  shop. 
It  is  praised  in  some  quarters  since  it 
demands  no  subsidy  or  a  minimal  sub¬ 
sidy.  It  is  eriticized  in  others  since  it 
drains  off  the  most  competent  handi¬ 
capped  workers  from  the  eommunity, 
and  interferes  with  their  rehabilitation 
by  placing  them  in  segregated  employ¬ 
ment. 
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“Training  Shops”— Intended  as  shops 
which  will  train  handicapped  workers 
for  employment  in  regular  industry; 
such  shops  supposedly  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  sheltered  conditions  and  a 
maximum  of  pressure  to  leave  as  soon 
as  the  training  period  is  completed. 

“Mixed  Shops”— These  are  sheltered 
shops  which  have  never  been  able  to 
settle  on  their  philosophy  of  operation, 
or  shops  operating  under  great  pres¬ 
sure  to  take  handicapped  persons  for 
whom  they  were  not  intended. 

Other  divisions  of  shops  include  the 
“sub-contract  shop,”  the  “contract 
shop,”  and  the  shop  which  sells  direct 
to  the  consumer. 

Now  what  is  the  philosophy  which 
should  be  operating  regarding  the 
rights  of  the  individual  in  the  sheltered 
workshop  program  or  home  industry 
in  our  day?  Some  of  the  philosophy 
may  be  evident  to  you  just  from  seeing 
some  of  the  things  that  were  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  foundation  of  the  existing 
centers  (if  our  analysis  was  correct). 
But  there  are  other  things  which  we 
must  come  to  grips  with. 

Some  '^Rights"  of  Indiyiduols 
In  Shops 

“Right,”  as  perhaps  I  should  have 
said  much  earlier,  is  a  difficult  word  to 
work  with.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
“rights.”  There  are,  for  example,  rights 
inherent  in  nature,  and  rights  in  law, 
and  some  that  are  both.  There  are 
some  which  may  be  alienated,  and 
some  which  may  not.  There  are  rights 
in  contract,  rights  in  commutative  jus¬ 
tice,  and  rights  in  social  justice,  ( some¬ 
times  more  difficult  to  pin  down).  And 
what  is  not  a  right  in  one  generation 
may  in  fact  become  one  in  another,  not 
because  principle  has  changed,  but  be¬ 
cause  social  circumstances  have  so 
changed. 

I  would  like  to  take  up  first  the  pro¬ 
duction  shop,  and  to  say  that  I  can  see 


no  reason  here  why  the  worker  has  not 
full  rights  to  organization  and  to  col- 
leetive  bargaining,  to  unionization  in 
other  words.  I  not  only  see  no  reason 
why  not,  but  I  see  many  reasons  why. 
I  think  that  the  right  of  the  production 
shop  handicapped  worker  is  to  union¬ 
ization,  and  let  me  say  that  I  am  not 
speaking  of  a  company  union. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  right  of  the 
worker  to  his  adult  human  dignity 
leads  away  not  only  from  the  company 
union,  but  from  every  form  of  pater¬ 
nalism— since  paternalism  stifles  human 
growth  and  development. 

If  a  shop  is  a  training  shop,  then  it 
seems  to  me  that  almost  under  contract 
there  is  a  right  to  training  for  place¬ 
ment,  and  to  placement.  But  when  we 
use  the  word  “right”  for  this  sort  of 
thing  it  is  easy  to  be  vague  about 
where  the  obligation  for  placement  in¬ 
heres.  Perhaps  we  could  leave  it  with 
society,  but  this  is  too  easy.  I  cannot 
see  where  the  agency  running  the  so- 
called  training  shop  can  free  itself  of 
some  kind  of  obligation  to  at  least  a 
working  arrangement  which  will  lead 
to  the  best  possible  efforts  at  place¬ 
ment. 

Then,  beyond  that,  or  before  that, 
comes  the  obligation  in  simple  justice 
to  give  the  best  possible  training. 
(Here  again  we  run  into  the  loose  use 
of  the  word  “right”;  because  in  law  or 
in  conscience,  it  might  be  very  difficult 
to  hold  that  agency  responsible  which 
was  giving  a  training  as  good  as  the 
next  one.) 

If  the  shop  is  a  “terminal  shop”— one 
to  give  sheltered  employment  to  the 
person  as  long  as  he  lives— then  again 
there  are  certain  rights  and  obligations 
due. 

One  of  the  first,  which  I  very 
strongly  believe  to  be  true,  is  based  on 
the  human  dignity  of  the  individual 
handicapped  person.  It  is  the  right  of 
the  adult  to  be  treated  as  an  adult— 
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to  be  free  from  petting  or  paternalism. 
It  is  freedom  from  the  “adopting  agen¬ 
cies”  and  the  possessive  people  who 
too  often  reduce  the  adult  handi¬ 
capped  person  to  childish  status. 

I  would  further  say  that  the  handi¬ 
capped  worker  has  a  right  not  to  be 
exploited.  What  do  I  mean?  Certainly 
I  am  not  talking  of  practices  recog¬ 
nized  as  unethical.  No,  I  am  talking 
about  something  more— the  type  of  ex¬ 
ploitation  which  (omitting  the  work¬ 
ers’  names  for  reasons  of  professional 
ethics)  raises  money  from  the  public 
on  a  false  emotional  appeal.  Now, 
where  the  handicap  is  one  that  does 
not  have  a  high  degree  of  social  visibil¬ 
ity  this  does  not  perhaps  do  the  same 
harm  to  a  whole  large  group  of  people 
as  does  the  fund  raising  of  some  of  our 
agencies  for  the  blind.  But  it  does 
harm  the  individual  in  the  workshop 
who  is  being  used  for  fund  raising 
publicity  (harm  even  though  the 
funds  are  going  to  him). 

I  see  as  part  of  the  adult  dignity  of 
the  individual  the  right  to  know  if  he 
is  making  money— the  end  of  hidden 
subsidization  of  workshops  and  similar 
programs.  This  may  be  a  far  stretch  of 
the  concept  of  “rights,”  even  in  the 
loose  sense  of  the  word.  But  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  you  do  not  really  treat 
a  person  as  an  adult  by  putting  him 
to  work  on  a  project  and  telling  him 
that  he  is  earning  his  own  way  when 
in  fact  he  is  not.  I  think  probably  he 
knows,  and  underneath  resents  enter¬ 
ing  into  any  conspiracy  that  hides  the 
truth  from  himself. 

Still  on  the  question  of  money,  but 
back  to  the  raising  of  it,  I  think  he  has 
rights  against  that  form  of  exploitation 
which  sells  his  perfectly  good  products 


only  on  the  basis  that  they  are  made 
by  the  handicapped.  I  realize  that  once 
again  I  am  on  difficult  ground,  but  here 
again  the  question  of  exploitation  of  a 
group  comes  in  (whether  the  sales  be 
through  marketing  channels  or  through 
women’s  clubs).  And  again  I  note  that 
the  higher  the  visibility  factor  of  the 
handicap,  the  greater  the  damage 
done. 

Now  I  think  that  I  have  talked  about 
just  enough  things  to  arouse  a  little 
discussion,  and  perhaps  a  little  think¬ 
ing.  I  have  one  more  thing  to  say,  but 
before  I  say  it  I  would  remind  you 
once  again  that  I  have  been  using  the 
word  “right”  with  unaccustomed  free¬ 
dom.  Not  all  things  that  I  have  spoken 
about  were  rights  in  law,  let  alone  in 
conscience.  They  are  perhaps  rights 
or  privileges  which  pertain  to  the  mi¬ 
nority  group— “the  handicapped”— as 
society  develops  the  thinking  on  which 
shops  and  all  sheltered  programs  are 
based. 

Handicapped  or  otherwise,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  in  this  country  has  under  God 
certain  rights  of  “life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.” 

Since  I  very  strongly  believe  that  the 
pursuit  of  true  happiness  for  the  handi¬ 
capped  in  our  society  is  among  non¬ 
handicapped  persons— I  also  believe 
that  the  handicapped  individual  has  a 
right  that  the  program  of  the  sheltered 
shop  not  become  a  be-all  and  end-all 
in  itself!  I  believe  that  he  has  a  right 
to  leave  the  shop,  a  right  to  be  moti¬ 
vated  to  leave  the  shop,  to  be  given 
that  additional  therapy  which  may  be 
necessary  to  help  him  to  leave  the 
shop.  In  a  word,  I  believe  that  inher¬ 
ently  (and  for  many,  under  law)  he 
has  a  right  to  rehabilitation. 
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Labor’s  Philosophy  Regarding 
Special  Employment  Services 


In  considering  the  philosophy  of 
labor  with  regard  to  sheltered  work¬ 
shops  and  homeboimd  services,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  imperative  first  step  is  to  es¬ 
tablish  clearly  labor’s  place  in  our 
national  economy.  I  say  it  is  imperative 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  The  first  is 
that  labor  is  limited  in  getting  its  view¬ 
point  across  to  the  public  through  the 
press.  Distortions  arising  out  of  iso¬ 
lated  instances  make  news;  there  is 
little  sensational  news  in  a  serious 
national  philosophy. 

Too  often  overlooked  is  the  fact  that 
the  basic  objective  of  a  labor  organ¬ 
ization  is  economic  in  scope.  Workers 
organize  into  unions  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  their  collective  economic 
views  on  wages,  hours  and  working 
conditions.  Unions  merely  fulfill  for 
workers  the  same  function  that  is 
carried  on  by  employer  groups  in  the 
National  Association  of  Manufactur¬ 
ers,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
the  various  service  groups  such  as  the 
Kiwanis.  Each  of  these  so-called  busi¬ 
ness  groups  has  a  proper  place  in  the 
economy  and  so  does  the  labor  organ¬ 
ization.  Again,  too  often  labor’s  objec¬ 
tives  are  misinterpreted  as  being  lim¬ 
ited  to  its  workers  who  happen  to  be 
members  of  labor  unions.  Labor  has 
no  such  narrow  point  of  view.  Labor 
realizes  that  no  segment  of  our  econ¬ 
omy  can  hope  to  progress  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  other  segments. 


Harry  Read  is  executive  assistant  to  the 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  CIO. 


HARRY  READ 

While  an  economic  objective  is  the 
primary  basis  of  the  trade  union  move¬ 
ment,  labor’s  interest  in  our  whole  way 
of  life  goes  far  beyond  that  funda¬ 
mental.  In  our  conventions,  we  con¬ 
sider  practically  all  phases  of  life  in 
the  community  and  the  relationship  of 
government  to  those  phases.  Labor, 
however,  does  not  consider  legislative 
enactments  the  initial  step  in  creating 
a  better  life  for  all  the  American 
people.  While  it  is  true  that  legislation 
is  quite  often  required  to  complete  a 
program,  the  whole  program  itself 
must  first  arise  in  the  voluntary  collec¬ 
tive  action  of  ordinary  citizens.  This 
great  truth  has  been  manifested 
throughout  our  entire  national  history. 
Since  the  beginning  we  have  estab¬ 
lished  by  voluntary  action  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  policies  we  evolve  in  our 
national  life.  The  first  great  example 
in  our  national  history  of  voluntary 
action  and  decision  was,  of  course,  the 
promulgation  of  our  national  Constitu¬ 
tion  in  1787.  The  draft  document  was 
thoroughly  discussed  over  the  farm 
fences  and  in  the  general  stores  of  the 
thirteen  colonies.  The  people  rejected 
the  first  draft  and  referred  it  back  to 
the  Congress  with  instructions  to  write 
into  it  an  explicit  Bill  of  Rights.  Organ¬ 
ized  labor  believes  that  such  proced¬ 
ures  constitute  the  best  method  of 
progress  in  a  democracy.  The  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  join  us  in  that  opinion. 

These  explanatory  remarks  set  forth 
the  reasoning  that  underlies  the  more 
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than  fifty  resolutions  that  have  been 
adopted  each  year  by  our  national  con¬ 
ventions.  Our  convention  delegates  do 
no  more  with  resolutions  than  put  in 
readable  form  what  they  believe  to  be 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  our  six 
million  individual  members. 

You  will  find  that  our  convention 
resolutions  deal  with  a  great  many 
subjects.  They  deal,  of  course,  with  the 
economic  problems  that  confront  us; 
but  they  also  deal  with  other  broad 
classifications  such  as  the  welfare  of 
the  people  as  a  whole,  the  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  United  States,  the  manner 
in  which  we  administer  our  national 
resources,  and  the  whole  question  of 
human  rights. 

Under  our  general  heading  dealing 
with  the  welfare  of  the  people,  you 
will  find  a  number  of  specific  resolu¬ 
tions  dealing  with  the  topics  that  are 
the  subject  of  this  present  conference. 
While  I  do  not  purpose  to  treat  of 
all  the  phases  of  this  general  classifica¬ 
tion,  I  want  to  point  out  that  it  ex¬ 
presses  in  detail  our  deep  concern  with 
the  physical  safety  of  the  individual 
insofar  as  his  exposure  to  accidents  and 
occupational  diseases  is  concerned.  In 
this  field  we  co-operate  fully  with  or¬ 
ganizations  like  the  National  Safety 
Council,  the  President’s  Conference  on 
Occupational  Safety,  the  President’s 
Committee  on  Highway  Safety,  and 
other  similar  groups.  Protection  against 
accident  or  occupational  disease  is  in 
our  judgment  the  necessary  first  step 
in  dealing  with  rehabilitation. 

Prevention,  Compensation, 
Rehabilitation 

In  between  prevention  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  are  the  problems  presented  by 
workmen’s  compensation.  While  we 
may  enact  CIO  policy  on  these  three 
items  of  prevention,  compensation  and 
rehabilitation  in  separate  resolutions, 
the  subject  matter  of  each  has  a  close 


bearing  on  the  other.  There  has  been 
a  broad  tendency  on  the  part  of  un¬ 
thinking  people  to  put  all  three  into 
separate  compartments,  but  we  believe 
they  are  inseparable.  We  are  not  alone 
in  that  position.  For  the  last  four  years, 
we  have  been  participating  actively  on 
a  committee  established  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  College  of  Surgeons  which  recog¬ 
nizes  fully  the  close  relationship  be¬ 
tween  adequate  compensation  and  re¬ 
habilitation  systems.  After  long  discus¬ 
sion  we  have  evolved  an  agreed-upon 
statement  of  policy.  This  statement 
points  out  that  the  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation  system  must  afford  an  adequate 
standard  of  living  to  the  disabled 
worker  and  most  certainly  an  adequate 
medical  and  surgical  program  that  will 
restore  him  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a 
normal  state  of  health.  Our  statement 
likewise  proclaims  that  we  consider  re¬ 
habilitation  and  vocational  training  or 
retraining  a  continuing  process  with  the 
workmen’s  compensation  system.  We 
hold,  for  example,  that  rehabilitation 
should  begin  with  first  aid  to  the  in¬ 
jured  person.  We  want  the  medical 
supervision  to  be  continuous  from  the 
time  of  injury  on  through  to  the  point 
where  the  worker  is  restored  to  a  job 
at  his  highest  attainable  skill. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association  has  also  recog¬ 
nized  the  relationship  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  and  that  the  Council  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Health  in  the  AMA  is  giving  its 
close  attention  to  the  contributions  it 
can  make  to  an  effective  system  that 
will  remove  millions  of  persons  from 
the  relief  rolls  and  permanent  invalid¬ 
ism  and  restore  them  to  their  proper 
place  in  our  economy. 

The  Psychological  Factor 

One  point  I  want  to  stress  is  this: 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  American 
workers  do  not  want  to  be  on  relief 
rolls  or  to  serve  as  recipients  of  private 
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charity.  These  people  want  to  get  back 
to  their  jobs.  That  truth  confronts  the 
medical  profession  and  you  rehabilita¬ 
tion  people  with  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  psychologieal  factor  always  present 
in  the  work  you  are  doing.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  my  function  to  give  you 
technical  medical  or  therapeutic  ad¬ 
vice.  I  merely  point  out  to  you  that 
we  of  labor  reeognize  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  factor  and  I  simply  take  the  occa¬ 
sion  to  remind  you  of  it. 

Problems  Involved  in 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped 

Another  group  through  which  we 
endeavor  to  carry  out  our  CIO  policy 
is  the  President’s  Committee  on  Em¬ 
ployment  of  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped.  We  serve  on  that  Committee, 
and  on  the  various  subeommittees 
which  have  been  established. 

I  think  it  well  to  point  out  to  you 
some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  we 
are  confronted  when  we  endeavor  to 
widen  employment  for  the  physically 
handicapped.  One  of  these  difficulties 
that  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  is 
created  by  provisions  of  some  of  the 
workmen’s  compensation  acts.  I  have 
reference  to  what  is  generally  known 
as  the  second  injury  problem.  Here  we 
are  confronted  by  a  wholly  under¬ 
standable  hesitation  on  the  part  of  some 
employers  to  hire  physically  handi¬ 
capped  persons.  Let  us  assume,  for 
instanee,  that  a  man  who  has  been 
blinded  in  one  eye  presents  himself 
for  employment  in  a  manufacturing 
plant.  The  employer  is  fearful  that  if 
through  some  mishap  the  handicapped 
man  loses  the  sight  of  his  remaining 
eye,  he,  the  employer,  may  be  assessed 
with  financial  responsibility  or  a  perm¬ 
anent  increase  in  insurance  rates  be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  time  charge  given 
total  blindness  in  the  accident  ratings. 
A  mishap  in  industry  that  causes  total 
blindness  of  a  worker  is  counted  against 


the  employer  as  would  be  a  fatality  of  a 
worker.  We  are,  therefoe,  eonf rented 
with  working  out  this  seeond  injury 
problem  with  employers  and  insuranee 
underwriters. 

Now  and  again  in  the  various  meet¬ 
ings  which  I  attend,  a  self-appointed 
expert  on  labor  will  rise  to  blame  the 
union  seniority  system  for  the  difficulty 
encountered  in  placing  a  handicapped 
worker  on  a  paying  job.  These  attacks 
fool  nobody.  They  usually  come  from 
people  who  do  not  understand  or  do 
not  want  to  understand  the  philosophy 
of  the  seniority  system.  I  will  not  take 
your  time  to  discuss  that  philosophy. 

I  merely  point  out  to  you  that  the  phi¬ 
losophy  is  sound  and  that  it  is  reeog- 
nized  by  employers  in  approximately 
100,000  collective  bargaining  agree¬ 
ments  throughout  the  country.  I  am 
happy  to  report  to  you  that  in  every 
ease  that  has  come  to  my  attention,  the 
local  union  involved  has  worked  out 
directly  with  the  employer  at  the  plant 
level  speeial  agreements  that  will 
afford  the  recently  employed  physi¬ 
cally  handicapped  worker  full  and 
equal  seeurity  under  the  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  agreement  during  his  tenure  of 
employment. 

Labor  Values 
Individual  Human  Righfs 

Thus  far  I  have  discussed  the  prob¬ 
lems  presented  by  erippling  accidents 
and  disease  whieh  oecur  to  the  normal 
person  and  make  rehabilitation  neces-  i 
sary.  We  do  not  limit  our  interest  to 
these  people.  We  are  just  as  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  congenital  handicaps  and 
with  those  that  occur  during  child¬ 
hood.  Just  as  we  believe  that  each  seg¬ 
ment  of  our  national  economy  must  be 
considered  as  important,  we  likewise 
believe  that  every  individual  regard¬ 
less  of  race,  creed,  color,  national 
origin,  or  state  of  health,  must  also  be 
considered.  Our  whole  philosophy  is 
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based  in  recognition  of  individual  hu¬ 
man  rights.  We  believe  this  to  be  sound 
philosophy  because  human  persons  are 
the  only  real  assets  of  our  country. 
Nations  do  not  consist  of  factories, 
mines  and  farms;  they  consist  of 
people,  individual  human  persons, 
each  of  whom  is  entitled  to  human 
dignity.  That  is  why  we  are  fully  in 
support  of  a  perfect  system  of  shel¬ 
tered  workshops  and  homebound  ac¬ 
tivities  devised  to  attain  human  dig¬ 
nity  for  those  who  cannot  play  their 
full  part  in  the  normal  activities  of 
daily  life.  We  do  not  consider  shel¬ 
tered  workshops  or  programs  for 
homebound  work  activities  in  any 
sense  a  charitable  enterprise.  We 
recognize  the  tremendously  charitable 
attitude  of  the  many  worthy  citizens 
who  sponsor  and  support  such  activi¬ 
ties.  The  activities,  themselves,  how¬ 
ever,  should  be  integrated  into  our 
economic  way  of  life. 

We  do,  however,  insist  on  certain 
safeguards  for  the  handicapped  worker 
whose  economic  activity  is  limited 
temporarily  or  permanently  to  the  shel¬ 
tered  workshop  or  the  home  bound 
work  activity.  In  any  system  of  free 
enterprise,  and  let  me  emphasize  to 
you  that  the  American  labor  move¬ 
ment  favors  a  free  economy,  there  are 
always  a  number  of  persons  who  would 
exploit  for  their  own  selfish  gain  even 
the  toil  of  handicapped  people.  We  are 
against  exploitation  in  any  form.  For 
that  reason  we  insist  on  these  safe¬ 
guards,  not  because  there  might  be  a 
possible  competitive  threat  to  normal 
economic  activities,  but  simply  be¬ 
cause  we  are  opposed  to  exploitation 
of  human  beings. 

Let  me  illustrate  that  point.  We 
realize  fully  that  the  handicapped  per¬ 
son  too  often  is  not  as  fully  productive 
as  the  normal  worker  in  industry.  We 
do  not  believe  that  a  penalty  should 
be  assessed  against  that  individual  be¬ 


cause  of  his  lessened  productivity. 
Assume,  for  example,  a  sheltered  work¬ 
shop  or  a  homebound  program  activity 
that  involves  the  production  of  elec¬ 
tronic  parts  or  items  that  have  to  be 
assembled  for  the  market.  We  believe 
that  the  pay  rate  based  on  productivity 
should  be  exactly  on  a  par  with  the 
rates  paid  in  normal  industry.  Assume, 
for  example,  the  production  of  an  elec¬ 
tronic  part  by  a  worker  who  is  capable 
of  attaining  only  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
productivity  of  an  average  worker. 
That  handicapped  person  should  be 
paid  dollar  for  dollar  on  the  basis  of 
his  productivity.  We,  therefore,  oppose 
any  system  that  would  use  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  handicapped  worker  as 
a  basis  for  reduced  manufacturing 
costs. 

Similarly,  we  believe  that  every  pro¬ 
tection,  every  safeguard  to  insure  the 
safety  and  health  of  those  handicapped 
workers  should  be  observed.  We  be¬ 
lieve  likewise  that  all  such  workers 
should  be  under  the  protection  of  the 
workmen’s  compensation  system.  We 
believe  that  those  handicapped  work¬ 
ers  are  also  entitled  to  comparable  pro¬ 
tection  of  minimum  wage  laws. 

These  insistences  on  our  part  are  not 
based  on  new  legislative  enactments. 
We  believe  they  can  be  attained 
through  complete  co-operation  of  all  of 
us.  Once  we  have  agreed  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved,  it  will  be  a  simple  mat¬ 
ter  to  enact  whatever  new  legislation 
may  be  necessary. 

Our  nation  is  making  tremendous 
strides  in  progress.  Today  we  stand  at 
the  peak  of  accomplishment  in  produc¬ 
tivity  and  in  freedom.  Our  own  peace 
of  mind  demands  that  we  solve  the 
problems  created  by  the  physically 
handicapped.  Even  more,  we  must 
demonstrate  to  the  world  at  large  that 
as  a  people  we  mean  what  we  say 
when  we  proclaim  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  person. 
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Are  The  Sheltered  Workshops 
Doing  Their  Job? 


When  I  was  assigned  the  topic  “Are 
the  Sheltered  Workshops  Doing  Their 
Job  in  Preparing  Disabled  Persons  for 
Employment?”  my  immediate  reaction 
was  “Yes— and  then  again,  No.”  Cer¬ 
tainly  for  years,  in  spite  of  many  dif¬ 
ficulties,  they  have  been  carrying  the 
responsibility  alone,  of  preparing  dis¬ 
abled  people  to  take  their  place  not 
only  in  competitive  employment,  but 
also  in  the  community.  It  has  been  our 
experience  that  some  of  the  best  can¬ 
didates  for  employment  we  have 
known  have  been  those  disabled  per¬ 
sons  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
and  privilege  to  be  made  ready  for 
employment  by  some  of  the  compre¬ 
hensive  sheltered  workshops.  The  serv¬ 
ice  given  to  these  disabled  workers  has 
been  realistic  and  thorough.  But  it  has 
also  been  our  experience  that  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  service  is  varied. 

The  public  Employment  Service  is 
the  middle-man  between  employers 
seeking  qualified  workers  and  workers 
seeking  suitable  employment.  Con¬ 
sequently,  it  is  in  a  position  to  be 
aware  of  what  employers  expect  of 
potential  employees  and  conversely 
what  the  workers  expect  from  potential 
employers.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
no  matter  how  well  an  operation  or 
program  may  be  functioning,  there  is 
always  room  for  self-evaluation  and 
improvement.  It  is  with  this  in  mind 
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that  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you 
today  some  of  the  basic  problems 
which  we  are  encountering  when  at¬ 
tempting  to  place  disabled  workers. 
Some  of  these  problems  affect  the  work 
of  the  workshops.  One  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  facts  we  encounter  daily  is  that  the 
disabled  worker  seeking  a  job  in  com¬ 
petitive  industry  is  expected  to  meet 
the  same  standards  as  the  unimpaired 
competing  population.  With  this  in 
mind  we  look  towards  the  sheltered 
workshops  to  prepare  disabled  work¬ 
ers  to  meet  those  standards  as  estab¬ 
lished  by  employers.  Unfortunately,  not 
all  disabled  workers  are  ready,  willing 
and  able  to  work  when  they  apply  to 
the  Employment  Service  for  aid  in  ob¬ 
taining  work.  Too  often  these  people 
are  inclined  to  attribute  employer 
prejudice  against  the  disabled  as  the 
sole  reason  for  their  inability  to  obtain 
or  hold  a  job.  In  our  dealing  with  em¬ 
ployers  we  have  come  to  realize  that 
there  are  basic  problems  which  we 
are  encountering  which  perhaps  should 
be  considered  by  the  sheltered  work¬ 
shops  if  we  are  to  have  a  dynamic  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  placement  of  the  dis¬ 
abled. 

Teaching  disabled  persons  “job 
know-how”  has  been  one  of  the  main 
objectives  of  the  sheltered  workshops. 
But  we  know  from  experience  and 
studies  which  are  being  constantly 
made,  that  “job  know-how”  alone  is 
not  sufficient  to  enable  a  worker  to 
perform  successfully. 

The  worker  must  not  only  know  how 
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to  do  his  job,  but  he  must  be  able  to 
do  it  at  the  same  rate  of  speed  and 
at  the  same  quality  level  as  other 
workers  doing  the  same  job.  He  must 
be  able  to  meet  production  standards. 
This  means  he  must  be  able  to  produce 
at  the  same  rate  as  other  workers  in  the 
industry.  How  many  shops  in  the  coun¬ 
try  today  aim  in  their  training  to  bring 
their  clients  up  to  the  same  production 
standards  demanded  by  industry? 
What  attempts  are  being  made  by  the 
shops  to  find  out  how  their  production 
compares  with  industry? 

How  are  production  standards  set? 
When  were  they  last  set?  Are  they  as 
valid  today  as  they  were  originally? 
Is  the  industrial  community  asked  to 
participate  in  setting  up  their  stand¬ 
ards? 

An  employer  hires  a  worker  to  do  a 
specific  job.  However,  there  are  times 
when  that  specific  work  slackens  and 
the  worker  must  be  transferred  or 
loaned  temporarily  to  another  depart¬ 
ment  which  is  in  peak  production. 
How  flexible  and  versatile  is  the  dis¬ 
abled  worker?  Are  the  workshops  pre¬ 
paring  people  psychologically  as  well 
as  practically  for  this  kind  of  change? 
We  have  had  instances  where  the  dis¬ 
abled  worker  quit  his  job  rather  than 
work  in  another  department,  or  at  an¬ 
other  job,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  just  as  capable  of  doing  the  second 
job  as  the  first.  Are  the  workshops 
training  in  only  one  task  of  a  job,  or 
are  they  preparing  their  disabled  work¬ 
ers  to  have  varied  related  skills?  The 
worker  who  has  varied  skills  is  more 
placeable  and  is  less  resistant  to  change 
because  he  knows  he  can  do  more  than 
one  operation.  Are  the  workshops 
keeping  this  in  mind  when  training  dis¬ 
abled  workers? 

Ranking  second  only  to  “job  know¬ 
how”  are  the  non- technical  job  attri¬ 
butes  which  are  important  if  any 
worker  is  to  succeed.  Motivation  or  de¬ 


sire  to  move  out  into  the  competitive 
world  and  succeed  there  is  of  prime 
importance. 

How  Motivate  Worker  to 
Desire  Competitive  Employment? 

Some  shops  deal  with  this  problem 
by  paying  a  lower  wage  scale  to  their 
workers  than  is  paid  in  outside  indus¬ 
try.  Their  reasoning  is  that  this  will 
motivate  the  disabled  worker  to  leave 
and  seek  a  higher  wage.  Many  times 
this  is  a  motivating  factor  but  what 
happens  to  the  morale  of  the  disabled 
person  when  he  realizes  his  wage  is 
not  comparable  to  the  going  one? 
Other  shops  meet  this  problem  by  pay¬ 
ing  more  than  the  prevailing  wage  and 
are  sometimes  mystified  that  their 
workers  do  not  wish  to  leave  for  out¬ 
side  employment.  How  do  your  wage 
rates  compare  with  industry?  Do  you 
know,  and  does  your  client  know?  Are 
they  up-to-the-minute?  When  did  you 
set  them?  How  valid  is  your  policy? 
Are  your  wages  helping  to  motivate 
your  client?  Does  he  know  how  the 
wage  he  receives  compares  with  what 
he  can  expect  from  industry? 

If  your  policy  is  to  pay  less  than  the 
prevailing  wage,  does  the  fact  that  he 
can  produce  enough  to  make  a  living 
wage  give  him  more  courage  to  try 
competitive  employment?  Or  does  he 
feel  that  the  small  wage  he  receives 
each  week  is  just  a  weekly  reminder 
to  him  how  little  he  is  able  to  produce? 
Motivation  must  come  from  within  the 
disabled  worker  but  much  can  be  done 
to  help  him  become  properly  moti¬ 
vated.  Are  we  helping  to  motivate  the 
disabled  workers? 

Our  laws  are  such  that  modern  so¬ 
ciety  pays  people  to  remain  ill  after 
industrial  accidents.  In  the  event  that 
they  are  able  to  return  to  their  old  jobs 
or  to  new  ones,  compensation  benefits 
are  no  longer  paid.  The  disabled 
worker  who  is  frightened  and  worried 
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about  his  future  security  may  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  be  fighting 
rehabilitation  efforts  for  fear  of  losing 
those  benefits.  What,  if  anything,  can 
the  sheltered  workshops  do  to  motivate 
this  person  so  that  he  will  be  eager  to 
work?  What  are  the  personnel  of  work¬ 
shops  doing,  through  their  professional 
societies  and  contacts,  to  revise  legis¬ 
lation  to  remove  the  cause  of  this  con¬ 
dition? 

Work  Habits 

Good  work  habits  go  hand  in  hand 
with  motivation.  Are  you  inculcating 
good  work  habits?  How  much  time  is 
given  to  successfully  setting  up  work 
patterns  and  training  the  disabled 
worker  in  how  to  handle  the  product 
as  speedily  and  efficiently  as  possible? 

Are  you  emphasizing  with  the  dis¬ 
abled  trainee  the  importance  of  daily 
attendance  and  being  on  time?  Some 
employers  report  that  a  few  disabled 
work  when  the  spirit  moves  them  and 
expect  special  considerations  as  far  as 
punctuality  is  concerned.  If  we  believe 
that  the  disabled  can  compete  with  the 
non-disabled,  it  is  important  that  they 
compete  in  all  parts  of  the  work-day 
world.  Are  the  workshops  training  the 
disabled  to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  or 
are  they,  by  their  own  attitudes,  mak¬ 
ing  them  think  they  are  entitled  to 
special  favors  and  considerations  be¬ 
cause  of  their  disabilities?  Those  dis¬ 
abled  who  do  not  seek  special  consid¬ 
eration,  are  the  ones  who  find  success 
in  competitive  industry— the  others  are 
many  times  emotionally  not  sufficiently 
mature  to  be  able  to  handle  a  work 
situation.  Are  the  workshops  training 
mature  workers  or  are  they  encourag¬ 
ing  the  client  to  be  dependent  on  the 
agencies?  Some  agencies  attempt  to  do 
all  the  thinking  for  the  client  and  to 
have  him  so  protected  that  he  is  not 
aware  of  what  his  problems  are  or  the 
possible  solutions  to  them.  Unfortu¬ 


nately,  if  and  when  that  client  attempts 
to  go  on  his  own,  he  soon  discovers 
that  he  is  in  no  position  to  enter  com¬ 
petitive  employment.  Some  disabled 
clients  lack  the  ability  to  follow  even 
simple  instructions  or  to  work  under 
supervision. 

The  ability  to  relate  not  only  to 
supervisors  but  to  co-workers  must  be 
carefully  evaluated.  Many  times  work¬ 
shop  training  has  followed  other  spe¬ 
cialized  schooling  and  the  disabled 
client  has  had  little  or  no  group  con¬ 
tact  with  the  non-impaired.  How  much 
help  are  the  sheltered  workshops  giv¬ 
ing  their  clients  to  meet  this  problem? 
Are  social  affairs  held  with  the  non- 
impaired,  or  should  we  go  a  step 
further  and  say  how  much  social  activ¬ 
ity,  of  any  kind,  does  the  disabled 
client  participate  in? 

Positive  Placement  Effort 

What  efforts  are  made  by  the  shel¬ 
tered  workshops  to  get  their  clients 
into  competitive  employment?  Do  they 
do  wishful  thinking  and  then  make  no 
concentrated  effort  to  help  the  client 
obtain  suitable  employment?  Or  do 
they  take  positive  action  by  referring 
the  worker  to  the  loeal  state  employ¬ 
ment  service  for  selective  placement, 
when  they  feel  he  is  ready  to  go  out 
into  competitive  employment?  Do  they 
follow  through  to  see  the  kind  of  an 
impression  the  client  made?  Do  they 
furnish  the  selective  placement  inter¬ 
viewer  with  sufficient  data,  not  only 
on  what  training  the  worker  has  had, 
but  how  did  he  do  and  what  can  be 
expected  of  him,  so  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  tangible  on  which  to  work?  Do 
the  selective  placement  interviewer 
and  the  shop  have  close  enough  rela¬ 
tions  so  that  the  selective  placement 
interviewer  is  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
standards  used  by  the  shop  in  adjudg¬ 
ing  a  person  ready  for  employment? 

Has  the  shop  prepared  the  worker 
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so  he  knows  how  he  should  be  groomed 
when  applying  for  a  job— does  he  know 
what  skills  he  has  to  offer— does  he 
know  what  he  can  do— what  salary  he 
can  reasonably  expect— what  hours  he 
will  be  expected  to  work— what  the 
chances  for  promotion  in  the  field  will 
be?  Some  of  the  best  workers  have 
difficulty  in  obtaining  good  jobs  be¬ 
cause  they  have  not  been  taught  how 
to  seek  a  job  or  how  to  sell  themselves. 

From  a  placement  point  of  view,  the 
selection  of  the  kinds  of  training  some 
of  the  sheltered  workshops  give  dis¬ 
abled  clients  sometimes  seems  hap¬ 
hazard.  Many  times  it  seems  to  depend 
on  the  type  of  contracts  the  sheltered 
shops  are  able  to  get  or  the  kind  of 
equipment  that  they  can  get  the  cheap¬ 
est,  or  gratis.  This  is  probably  the 
toughest  practical  problem  that  work¬ 
shops  face,  and  we  all  understand  just 
how  difficult  it  is.  Nevertheless,  we  all, 
I  think,  recognize  that  this  limits  the 
kind  of  skill  training  they  can  do.  Are 
we  facing  this  limitation  honestly, 
where  it  exists?  Or  are  we  trying  to 
have  it  accepted  as  vocational  train¬ 
ing?  Are  we  sometimes  confusing  voca¬ 
tion  training  for  the  future  with  work¬ 
ing  in  the  present?  Is  the  community 
ever  asked  to  help  in  the  planning  of 
training  courses  as  a  supplement  to 
contract  work? 

From  a  vocational  viewpoint,  how 
are  disabled  people  selected  to  work 
on  which  contract?  Is  any  consideration 
given  to  other  factors  besides  physical 
capacities?  In  too  many  shops  anyone 
and  everyone  is  put  on  a  job  task  be¬ 
cause  the  job  must  be  completed  in 
order  to  make  the  time  limit  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  Many  times  this  job  is  below  the 
mental,  emotional  and  vocational  level 
of  the  disabled  client. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
shops  which  are  doing  highly  skilled 
contractual  work.  The  workers  are  well 
trained  and  well  paid.  These  workers 


are  doing  a  competitive  job  within  the 
sheltered  shop.  No  effort  is  made  to 
get  them  to  leave,  because  their  skill  is 
needed  in  order  to  keep  the  contract. 
As  no  one  ever  leaves,  other  disabled 
persons  needing  training  in  a  sheltered 
shop  are  denied  the  opportunity  of 
working  there.  Is  this  training?  Is  this 
a  sheltered  shop?  Or  is  this  agency 
really  running  a  profitable  business 
with  the  profits  going  to  a  new  build¬ 
ing,  a  larger  recreational  hall,  and  other 
plant  improvements?  Is  this  segre¬ 
gated  career  employment  of  the  dis¬ 
abled  something  we  should  encourage 
or  should  we  discourage  it? 

Part  of  the  difficulty  in  operating  a 
sheltered  shop  is  the  constant  search 
for  contracts.  In  order  to  exist,  a  shop 
is  dependent  on  the  type  and  amount 
of  work  it  can  obtain  from  industry. 
What  are  the  sheltered  shops  doing  to 
see  if  they  can  get  government  support 
on  this  issue?  Why  haven’t  they  fol¬ 
lowed  the  really  enterprising  lead  of 
the  agencies  for  the  blind  who  saw  to 
it  that  they  were  permitted  by  law  to 
bid  on  government  contracts?  Why  are 
sheltered  shops  handling  other  disabili¬ 
ties  not  fighting  for  the  same  privilege? 
Perhaps  this  is  something  on  which 
everyone  should  join  forces  and  not 
work  independently.  Certainly,  the 
problem  is  great  enough  to  warrant 
uniting  the  agencies— in  union  there  is 
strength.  If  there  is  need  of  concerted 
effort,  what  is  being  done  about  it? 
Let’s  stop  talking  about  the  difficulties 
of  operating  sheltered  shops.  Let’s 
think  instead  of  what  the  purposes  of 
the  sheltered  shop  are  and  should  be, 
and  let’s  analyze  what  we  are  doing 
and  what  we  are  not  doing.  Let’s  think 
what  we  should  do— and  then  let’s  do 
something  about  it!  If  we  do  this,  then 
there  would  be  no  need  to  ask  our¬ 
selves  the  question  ‘‘Are  the  sheltered 
shops  doing  their  job  in  preparing  dis¬ 
abled  persons  for  employment?” 
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.Editorially 


Doakin 


Now  Is  The  Time 


Now  IS  THE  TIME  for  all  good  men  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  their  party. 

Who  is  there  who  has  not  practice- 
typed  that  mundane  phrase?  One  of 
the  speakers  at  the  November  annual 
NR  A  convention  put  it  another  way. 
He  is  President  Elstad  of  Gallaudet 
College,  and  he  shortened  the  phrase 
to  read— “Now  is  the  time  for  all  good 
men  to  come  to.” 

We  like  the  deaf  education  leader’s 
version  so  much  that  we  want  to  take 
it  a  step  further.  All  we  would  leave 
intact  of  the  original  is— “Now  is  the 
time.”  We  say  that  now  is  the  time  for 
noting  that  Congress  is  again  in  session, 
and  the  next  few  months  can  mean  a 
very  great  deal  to  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  blind  persons  if  we  follow  the 
activity  at  the  Capitol  closely. 

Americans  are  famous  for  their  “Let 
Ceorge  Do  It”  attitude  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  democratic  government. 
“Ceorge”  in  this  instance  happens  to 
be  such  remote  and  mysterious  forces 
as  the  AAWB  legislative  committee, 
the  AFB  Washington  office,  scattered 
representatives  of  related  groups  like 
NBA,  and  a  handful  of  Congressmen 
who  appear  to  have  a  deep  concern 
about  blindness— its  prevention  and  its 
victims.  We  should  also  add  to  the  list 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind, 
which  will  seek  to  accomplish  what 
will  be  manna  for  some  and  anathema 
for  others.  That  can  apply  to  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  other  groups  mentioned 
too,  depending  upon  who  you  are  and 
how  you  look  at  things. 

There  are  several  major  bills  before 
the  U.  S.  Congress  as  it  opens  its  sec¬ 
ond  session  of  this  term— several,  that 


is,  in  which  any  one  concerned  with 
blindness  cannot  help  but  be  inter¬ 
ested.  Most  of  these  bills  are  there  as 
a  result  of  the  pooled  thinking  of  the 
best  informed  and  most  sincere  stu¬ 
dents  of  our  problems,  while  others 
have  just  happened.  Regardless  of  their 
origin,  regardless  of  whether  this  or 
that  organization  thinks  them  good  or 
bad,  every  person  in  this  field  is  ob¬ 
ligated  to  understand  them,  have  an 
opinion  about  them,  and  do  something 
to  let  his  opinion  be  known. 

It  is  all  well  and  good  to  join  an 
association  and  let  a  committee  of  our 
associates  use  our  collective  names  in 
presenting  testimony.  Much  good  testi¬ 
mony  will  be  prepared  and  presented 
during  this  Congress.  But  all  the  testi¬ 
mony  in  the  world  is  of  no  value  if  the 
bills  never  reach  a  stage  of  progress 
through  Congressional  mazes  to  come 
up  for  hearing.  It  has  been  said  before 
and  we  say  it  again— Let  your  represen¬ 
tatives  hear  from  you;  let  all  members 
of  a  particular  Congressional  commit¬ 
tee  hear  from  you.  Only  an  impression 
of  broad  interest  and  broad  application 
persuades  a  committee  of  Congress  that 
the  measure  is  worth  attention. 

No  AAWB  committee  or  AFB  office 
is  going  to  prepare  for  your  conven¬ 
ience  a  sample  letter  or  telegram.  Con¬ 
gressmen  are  not  fooled  by  the  simul¬ 
taneous  receipt  of  hundreds  of  identi¬ 
cal  messages.  National  offices  will, 
however,  prepare  and  circulate  in¬ 
formative  bulletins,  some  of  which  al¬ 
ready  are  available.  Your  job  will  be 
to  read  the  bulletins  and  the  bills  and 
write,  write,  write  your  Congressmen. 

So  warm  up  that  typewriter  and  get 
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ready  to  type.  Loosen  the  fingers  with 
the  full  text  of  that  old  exercise:  Now 
is  the  time  for  all  good  men  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  their  party.  This  time, 
though,  the  party  is  neither  Democrat 
or  Republican.  It  is  the  party  that 
stands  for  improvement  in  social  meas¬ 
ures  to  give  all  people  in  need  a 
greater  measure  of  dignity,  happiness 


and  sense  of  usefulness.  Our  cause  is 
blind  people,  but  in  the  legislative  ob¬ 
jectives  of  other  groups  we  often  will 
find  that  blind  people  may  also  benefit, 
because  they  are  first  and  foremost  just 
people.  The  special  legislation  we  se¬ 
cure  for  blind  people  providentially 
may  some  day  point  the  way  for  similar 
aid  to  other  disadvantaged  folks. 


Regional  Meeting  On  Social  Adjustment 


JERRY  ANDERSON 


FRANK  JOHNSON 


Recently  directors  and  counselors  in 
services  for  the  blind  in  Montana, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  Minnesota  met  at  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Adjustment  Training  Center  for 
the  Blind  to  exchange  ideas  and  plan 
together  to  better  meet  the  need  for 
adjustment  training  for  blind  persons 
throughout  the  Northwest. 

The  Minnesota  Center  was  started  in 
January  of  1950,  as  a  jointly  sponsored 
project,  by  the  Minnesota  Services  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Minneapolis  Society 
for  the  Blind.  During  the  more  than 
five  years  that  the  center  has  been 
in  operation,  168  blind  men  and  women 
have  been  enrolled.  Even  though  the 
center  was  set  up  to  serve  Minnesota 
residents,  students  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  states  were  accepted  from  time  to 
time  and,  up  until  October,  1955,  six¬ 
teen  have  been  enrolled  from  other 
states. 

Since  it  has  been  pretty  well  estab¬ 
lished  that  adjustment  training  centers 
should  operate  on  an  area  basis  to 


Jerry  Anderson  is  supervisor  of  the 
Minnesota  Adjustment  Training  Center 
and  Frank  Johnson  is  supervisor  of  serv¬ 
ices,  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind. 


avoid  the  necessity  of  each  state  hav¬ 
ing  to  operate  such  a  facility,  Mr. 
Arthur  L.  Voorhees,  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  Specialist,  OVR,  was  in¬ 
vited  to  participate  with  the  directors 
and  counselors  in  better  defining  those 
who  need  the  services  and  how  we  can 
best  make  them  available. 

The  two-day  meeting  brought  forth 
some  good  thinking  relative  to  the  fact 
that  in  many  cases  prior  to  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  counselors  had  regarded  the 
adjustment  training  center  as  a  place 
of  last  resort  in  planning  for  their  re¬ 
spective  clients.  It  was  unanimously 
concluded  that  often  times  a  more  feas¬ 
ible  client  could  benefit  greatly  from  a 
thirty  or  sixty-day  experience  in  the 
adjustment  training  center.  Such  a  step 
could  well  expedite  his  re-employment 
and  assure  a  better  foundation  for  him. 

The  place  of  an  adjustment  training 
center  in  planning  a  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  for  blind  persons  is  often  not 
clear  in  the  mind  of  the  personnel  in 
the  field,  and  although  the  Spring  Mill 
Conference  brought  forth  some  good 
practical  material  in  guiding  us  in  the 
establishment  and  utilization  of  adjust¬ 
ment  training  services,  later  exper¬ 
iences  point  up  the  need  for  another 
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workshop  of  this  type  in  order  that 
new  thinking  can  be  exchanged  and 
new  methods  incorporated. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  adjustment 
training  centers  can  play  an  important 
part  in  helping  counselors  to  evaluate 
the  abilities  and  limitations  of  their 
clients.  This  service  needs  to  be  flex¬ 
ible,  since  no  two  people  coming  to 
the  center  have  the  same  background 
and  needs. 

The  needs  of  the  diabetic  blind  per¬ 
son  present  a  challenge  to  all  of  us. 
During  the  operation  of  the  Minnesota 
Center,  fifty-five  diabetic  clients  have 
been  enrolled,  and  in  view  of  the  con¬ 
cern  as  to  the  future  of  these  men  and 
women,  considerable  information  on 
the  progress  of  these  people  has  been 
kept.  A  review  of  this  experience 
struck  a  common  note  with  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  neighboring  states.  It  was 
agreed  that  efforts  should  be  made  to 
further  study  the  needs  of  the  diabetic 
in  co-operation  with  a  medical  special¬ 
ist  in  this  area  and  to  keep  in  mind 


that  even  though  the  mortality  rate  of  i 
this  group  has  been  quite  high,  never-  ; 
theless,  the  majority  are  still  living  | 
and  this  should  warrant  our  continued 
search  for  a  selective  opportunity  in 
which  the  diabetic  blind  person  can 
enjoy  a  satisfying  life. 

Throughout  the  two-day  discussion 
it  seemed  apparent  that  continued  re¬ 
search  is  essential  in  making  certain 
that  our  procedures  and  services  are 
individualized  and  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  men  and  women  coming 
from  both  rural  and  urban  environ¬ 
ments.  Staff  members  of  the  various 
agencies  referring  clients  to  the  ad¬ 
justment  training  center  need  to  know 
the  program  offered.  An  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  the  directors  at 
this  meeting  was  established  to  accept 
the  responsibility  in  making  the  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Minnesota  Center 
with  the  full  realization  that  we  all 
work  for  an  improved  program  with 
enlarged  facilities  to  make  an  adequate 
job  possible. 


AMERICAN  RATTAN  AND  REED  MEG.  CO. 

268  Norman  Avenue,  Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y. 
Established  1832 

Long  selected  chair  cane,  cane  webbing, 
reed  spline,  and  basketry  reed. 
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I  Went  To  Public  School 


WILLIAM  TAYLOR,  JR. 


[In  April  1954  we  reprinted  from  The  Seer  a  paper  by  Rev.  Ralph  T.  Wolfgang  en¬ 
titled  “I  Would  Choose  the  Residential  School.”  Later  we  had  an  opportunity  to  publish 
the  manuscript  from  William  Taylor,  Jr.,  which  appears  here,  but  which  at  that  time, 
for  good  editorial  reasons,  (not  on  the  grounds  of  the  particular  position  expressed  in 
the  article)  we  did  not  publish.  We  take  this  occasion  to  say  as  we  have  said  before:  We 
welcome  varying  or  opposing  views  on  moot  questions;  we  do  not  discriminate  among 
manuscripts  on  the  grounds  of  the  views  expressed  on  a  debatable  question,  provided 
the  views  do  in  our  opinion  contribute  to  the  intelligent  thinking  on  a  subject  and  are 
expressed  for  no  other  purpose  than  for  the  information  and  enlightenment  of  the  reader. 
However,  we  were  unaware  until  more  recently  that  Mr.  Taylor’s  article  was  in  fact  the 
other  of  two  opposite  views  presented  as  a  pair  on  one  and  the  same  occasion— a  meeting 
of  an  Inter-Branch  Conference  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind.  Had  we 
understood  that  fact  we  would  have  presented  both  views  together  or  in  successive 
issues.  In  the  circumstances  we  are  pleased  to  do  the  next  best  thing  at  this  late  date 
by  presenting  the  other  half  of  the  discussion,  supporting  public  school  education  for 
blind  children.— Editor.] 


My  fellow  Pennsylvanian,  Reverend 
Wolfgang,  has  set  forth  why  he  felt 
that  the  residential  sehool  for  the  blind 
should  be  ehosen  for  blind  ehildren, 
and  he  did  so  in  a  splendid  spirit  of 
objectivity  and  restraint,  in  discussing 
this  highly  controversial  question.  It 
is  my  hope  to  set  forth  some  points  in 
favor  of  the  public  school,  and  to  do 
so  in  the  same  spirit. 

I  write  from  the  vantage  point  of 
one  who  had  the  good  fortune  of  hav¬ 
ing,  through  the  foresight  and  imagina¬ 
tion  of  his  parents,  the  great  advantage 
of  receiving  most  of  my  schooling  with 
sighted  youngsters  and  of  having  fel¬ 
low  pupils  for  my  readers.  The  friend¬ 
ships  which  I  thus  made  serve  in  a 
large  degree  as  the  basis  for  my  social 
and  professional  life. 

Reverend  Wolfgang’s  argument 
might  be  stated  as  follows: 

The  obtaining  of  academic  learning 


William  Taylor,  Jr.,  is  an  attorney-at- 
law  in  Media,  Pennsijlvania.  He  has  taken 
an  aetive  part  in  affairs  in  behalf  of  blind 
people  for  many  years,  and  has  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  getting  White  Cane  laws 
passed  in  many  states. 


and  culture  is  the  ultimate  end  to  be 
achieved  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
child.  The  residential  schools  offer  the 
best  opportunity  for  obtaining  such 
academic  learning  and  culture.  There¬ 
fore,  he  would  choose  the  residential 
school. 

The  argument  for  sending  blind  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  public  school,  whenever 
possible,  might  be  analyzed  as  follows: 

Obtaining  the  ability  to  cope  with 
the  stresses  and  tensions  resulting  from 
the  singular  emotional  environment  in 
which  blind  people  must  live  in  a 
sighted  world  is  the  chief  goal  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  child.  The  pub¬ 
lic  school  gives  the  blind  child  the 
best  opportunity  to  learn  from  actual 
experience—  ( a )  to  inure  himself  to  the 
aversions  and  irrational  reactions  of 
sighted  people  to  which  he  must  ulti¬ 
mately  accommodate  himself;  (b)  to 
select  as  friends  those  worth-while 
people  with  a  sufficient  stability  and 
maturity  to  enable  them  to  accept  him, 
notwithstanding  his  blindness;  and  (c) 
to  select  vocational  and  avocational 
activities  which  are  feasible  to  blind 
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people  while  ignoring  those  whieh  are 
not  feasible.  Therefore  the  public 
school  should  be  chosen  in  every  case 
except  where  it  is  clearly  demonstrated 
not  to  be  feasible  for  the  particular 
individual. 

This  article  is  f)ostulated  upon  the 
assumed  psychological  fact  that  a  sub¬ 
stantial  percentage  of  sighted  people 
lack  the  emotional  stability  and  sense 
of  security  requisite  for  accepting  and 
treating  blind  people  with  the  ease  and 
naturalness  which  are  habitually  dis¬ 
played  toward  other  people.  Obviously 
with  the  segment  of  the  sighted  popu¬ 
lation  which  is  well  put  together,  blind 
people,  of  course,  have  no  trouble.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  those  who  are 
disconcerted  by  the  impact  of  blind¬ 
ness  constitute  a  sufficiently  numerous 
group  as  to  present  the  most  serious 
problem  in  the  lives  of  blind  people. 

Although  this  statement  is  not  flat¬ 
tering  to  the  sighted,  it  is  submitted 
that  very  few  will  have  the  hardihood 
to  challenge  the  assumption.  This 
problem  is  an  old  one  and  a  universal 
one  and  has  long  been  a  vexing  one— 
Leviticus,  Chapter  19,  Verse  14:  “Thou 
shalt  not  curse  the  deaf,  nor  put  a 
stumbling  block  before  the  blind,  but 
shalt  fear  thy  God:  1  am  the  Lord.”  It 
therefore  follows  that  the  chief  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  blind  child  and  adult  is  to 
learn  to  evaluate,  to  accept  and  to  cope 
with  this  disagreeable  fact  of  life. 

The  extreme  proponent  of  the  resi¬ 
dential  school  takes  the  position  that 
the  blind  child  should  be  cloistered  in 
a  residential  school  and  the  grim  facts 
of  life  withheld  from  him  until  he  is 
an  adult  and  then,  with  devastating 
impact,  he  should  be  made  aware  of 
them. 

It  is  submitted  that  this  impact  is  not 
softened  by  the  possession  of  academic 
learning. 

The  integrationists  set  less  store  by 


academic  learning  and  put  their  re¬ 
liance  on  the  adjustment  value  of  the 
integrated  education.  It  is  conceded 
for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  blind 
child  will  learn  less  in  the  public  school 
than  he  would  have  learned  in  a  resi¬ 
dential  school.  Incidentally,  it  might 
be  observed  that  sighted  youngsters  in 
the  public  schools  today  don’t  seem 
to  learn  much  either.  However,  any 
deficiency  in  scholarship  can  readily 
be  corrected,  while  a  distorted  and 
warped  personality  is  generally  irre¬ 
mediable. 

Who  Will  Accept 
This  Challenge? 

Where  and  how  is  the  blind  child, 
segregated  in  the  residential  school, 
to  come  to  know  about  the  sighted 
community  and  especially  its  singular 
reactions  to  blindness?  Where  and  how 
is  he  to  make  sighted  friends? 

Of  course,  he  goes  home  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  for  a  few  other  vacations  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  during  which  he  spends 
substantially  all  of  his  time  reading. 

As  every  lawyer  knows,  the  best  in¬ 
dications  of  what  his  opposing  counsel  ! 
regards  as  the  weakest  points  in  their 
case  are  those  very  points  which  oppos-  - 
ing  counsel  omit  to  discuss.  It  is  highly 
amusing  to  observe  the  residential  ■ 
school  proponents  duck,  evade  and! 
avoid  this  delicate  question  and  by  so 
doing,  they  admit  that  they  have  no 
answer.  They  may  contend  that  once 
a  year  the  blind  youngsters  go  in  ai 
body  to  the  circus  and  further  that  the 
senior  class  is  guided  to  and  from  sev¬ 
eral  plays  at  the  theater  and  perhaps 
even  to  four  or  flve  concerts. 

The  residential  school  proponents, 
while  shrewdly  evading  the  discussion 
of  the  inimicable  results  of  segregation 
in  their  schools,  level  at  the  so-called 
integrated  programs  the  serious  and 
pertinent  criticism  that  altogether  too 
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often  blind  children  who  are  in  the 
public  school  systems  are  not  inte¬ 
grated  into  the  student  body  and 
merely  function  on  the  fringe.  Worse 
still,  those  “braille  rooms”  frequently 
deteriorate  into  what  are  irreverently 
known  as  “blind  menageries.”  If  the 
blind  children  are  taken  to  and  from 
school  by  taxicabs  and  spend  most  of 
their  time  in  the  “braille  room,”  it  is 
mockery  to  call  the  program  anything 
other  than  segregated. 

The  Centrifugal  Tendencies 
Must  be  Oyercome 

The  Pennsylvania  law  providing 
funds  for  readers  and  other  expenses 
of  blind  children  in  the  public  schools, 
expressly  authorizes  the  employment 
of  fellow  pupils  as  readers  and  guides, 
notwithstanding  the  child  labor  laws 
and  other  restrictions.  This  accepts  as 
a  calculated  risk  that  it  is  far  better 
for  blind  children  to  be  kept  in  close 
contact  with  their  fellow  pupils  even 
if  their  detailed  knowledge  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  and  Punic  Wars  should  suffer  as 
a  result.  If  the  blind  youngster  likes 
his  history,  he  will  learn  all  about  the 
Persian  and  Punic  Wars  no  matter  who 
his  reader  is. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that 
it  is  “such  a  beautiful  experience  for 
the  sighted  children  to  read  without 
compensation”  that  we  should  not  pay 
them.  Such  a  program  is  wrong,  since 
it  forces  the  blind  youngster  to  undergo 
the  humiliating  and  exhausting  exper¬ 
ience  of  begging  others  to  read  to  him. 
It  is  submitted  that  mendicancy  on  the 
campus  is  far  more  damaging  than  beg¬ 
ging  on  the  street  corner.  In  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  we  start  with  the  assumption 
that  unless  vigorous  and  persistent 
efforts  are  made,  and  made  repeatedly 
to  keep  the  blind  child  integrated,  he 
will  inevitably  be  segregated.  If  he 


studies  with  his  fellow  pupils,  and  goes 
to  and  from  school  with  them,  the  cen¬ 
trifugal  tendencies  will  mitigate. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  all 
concerned  with  this  controversy  will 
endeavor  to  exercise  restraint  and  to 
remember  that  there  are  no  panaceas. 
Many  of  us  who  ardently  support  in¬ 
tegration  strongly  doubt  that  more 
than  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent  of  the  blind 
children  can  profit  from  it.  Moreover, 
we  feel  that  every  blind  child  should 
have  at  least  some  experience  in  a  resi¬ 
dential  school.  But  on  one  point  we  are 
adamant,  namely,  that  no  blind  child 
should  remain  in  a  residential  school 
one  day  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

Summary 

An  effort  has  been  made  in  this 
article  to  set  forth  five  propositions: 

1.  The  greatest  problems  in  the  lives 
of  the  blind  arise  from  the  emotional 
inability  of  a  large  segment  of  the 
sighted  population  to  withstand  the 
impact  of  blindness  without  reacting 
in  a  very  disturbed  and  singular  man¬ 
ner. 

2.  The  goal  to  be  obtained  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  is  learning  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  emotional  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  the  blind  person 
must  live. 

3.  The  best  way  to  accomplish  this 
is  by  integration  of  the  blind  child  to 
the  maximum  degree  into  the  com¬ 
munity  of  his  contemporaries. 

4.  Merely  going  to  a  public  school 
is  not  integration,  unless  determined 
and  persistent  efforts  are  put  forth  to 
make  the  blind  pupil  a  part  of  the 
student  body. 

5.  One  of  the  most  effective  means 
of  achieving  true  integration  is  to  hire 
fellow  pupils  to  act  as  readers  and 
guides. 
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Planning  the  Rehabilitation  Center 


Rehabilitation  is  a  complex  process. 
Its  success  depends  upon  the  combined 
efforts  of  a  team  of  workers  from  di¬ 
verse  fields:  medicine;  nursing;  occu¬ 
pational  therapy;  physical  therapy; 
psychology;  sociology;  rehabilitation 
counseling;  academic  and  vocational 
education.  It  calls  for  a  variety  of  serv¬ 
ices:  active  medical  care;  supportive 
therapy;  psychometric,  prevocational 
and  vocational  testing;  counseling  and 
guidance;  training  and  retraining; 
placement  and  post-employment  re¬ 
view.  This  wide  range  of  services  make 
a  co-ordinated  or  team  approach 
essential.  Equally  important  is  the  fact 
that  these  services  must  be  individual¬ 
ized  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of 
disabled  persons. 

Rehabilitation  is  a  continuous  pro¬ 
cess.  Each  phase  of  the  program  de¬ 
signed  for  a  disabled  person  must  be 
related  to  his  achievements  to  date  and 
to  his  specific  goals.  The  rate  of  in¬ 
dividual  progress  will  vary,  but  for¬ 
ward  movement  is  important  to  pre¬ 
vent  regression  and  discouragement 
and  take  full  advantage  of  newly 
acquired  abilities. 

Rehabilitation  is  a  lengthy  process. 
It  starts  with  the  occurrence  of  the 
accident  or  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease. 
Some  disabled  persons  will  require 
services  for  several  years,  others  for  a 
lifetime.  Some  will  require  services 
intermittently  because  of  exacerbations 
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of  illness  or  the  development  of  new 
disabling  conditions. 

Rehabilitation  is  an  expensive  pro¬ 
cess,  even  though  the  restoration  to 
usefulness  and  the  reduction  of  de¬ 
pendency  repay  the  community  many 
times.  To  provide  a  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ice  requires  a  large  staff  of  highly 
trained  people.  It  makes  use  of  a 
variety  of  costy  equipment  and  a  rela¬ 
tively  large  amount  of  floor  space  per 
patient. 

Guides  to  Program  Design 

A  thorough  understanding  of  these 
and  other  attributes  of  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  process  is  fundamental  in  the 
design  and  planning  of  a  rehabilitation 
center.  The  need  for  continuity  of  serv¬ 
ices  would  seem  to  point  to  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  process  in  one  center. 
If  the  center  is  not  too  large,  such 
concentration  will  tend  to  facilitate 
administration  and  co-ordination  of 
the  program.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
complexity  of  the  process  and  the  need 
for  individualization  may  point  to 
division  of  the  process  into  components 
which  have  a  logical  association.  Some 
of  the  components  may  be  housed  with 
similar  community  services;  others  may 
be  grouped  in  a  single  facility  devoted 
to  special  phases  of  rehabilitation. 
Functional  geographic  division  of  the 
process  may  help  avoid  a  tendency  to 
apply  mass  techniques.  It  also  makes 
it  easier  to  avoid  creating  the  institu¬ 
tional  atmosphere  prevalent  in  large 
centers. 

The  fact  that  rehabilitation  is  a 
long-drawn-out  process  points  toward 
an  environmental  setting  designed  to 
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meet  the  ordinary  and  the  unique  so- 
eial,  emotional,  and  physical  needs  of 
disabled  persons.  Openness,  natural 
light,  and  a  pleasant  view  are  desirable; 
but  the  desire  must  be  harmonized 
with  the  need  for  a  location  which 
affords  easy  access  to  the  everyday 
facilities  of  the  city.  The  expensiveness 
of  the  rehabilitation  process  makes  it 
necessary  to  avoid  duplicating  facili¬ 
ties  and  services  readily  available  in 
the  community.  Of  most  importance  is 
the  need  for  a  location  where  trained 
personnel  are  available  or  are  willing 
to  settle. 

These  somewhat  conflicting  require¬ 
ments  must  be  satisfied  in  a  harmoni¬ 
ous  fashion  in  planning  a  rehabilitation 
center.  As  in  all  planning,  the  first 
step  is  to  define  the  program.  The 
primary  areas  to  be  covered  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  definition  are  the  source  or 
sources  of  (1)  disabled  clients;  (2) 
trained  staff;  (3)  financial  support; 
and  ( 4 )  the  specific  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ices  that  are  to  be  provided  (a)  in 
the  center,  ( b )  in  other  community 
facilities.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
the  present  scarcity  of  rehabilitation 
services  results  in  the  referral  of  dis¬ 
abled  persons  from  wide  geographic 
areas,  often  crossing  state  and  even 
national  boundaries.  However,  as 
rehabilitation  centers  become  more 
plentiful  there  may  be  a  gradual  re¬ 
striction  of  the  geographic  source  of 
referrals.  The  shortage  of  trained 
personnel  means  that  a  new  center 
must  compete  for  staff  with  other 
agencies,  sometimes  on  a  nation-wide 
basis.  The  fact  that  as  a  group  the  dis¬ 
abled  have  very  limited  financial 
resources  means  that  solid  community 
support  is  vital  to  a  rehabilitation 
center;  hence  the  need  for  carefully 
planned  working  arrangements  with 
the  appropriate  agencies. 

The  next  area  of  program  definition 
should  describe  the  scope  of  the  re¬ 


habilitation  process  to  be  covered  in 
the  center.  Most  authorities  agree  that 
rehabilitation  services  fall  into  the 
following  broad  categories :  ( 1 )  medi¬ 
cal;  (2)  psychological;  (3)  social;  and 
(4)  vocational.  A  rehabilitation  center 
should  provide  some  services  in  each 
of  these  categories.  However,  it  is  not 
practical  nor  necessary  for  any  one 
center  to  attempt  to  cover  every  phase 
of  rehabilitation.  The  following  list 
sets  forth  most  of  the  kinds  of  services 
that  may  be  utilized  in  a  rehabilitation 
program. 

Medical 

Active  medical  care— including  the  full 
range  of  general  and  speeialized 
medieal,  surgical,  psychiatric,  and 
laboratory  service. 

Supportive  medieal  care 
Medieal  supervision 
Physieal,  oeeupational,  and  speech 
therapy 

Testing  and  instruction  in  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  daily  living. 
Psychological 

Psychometrie  testing 

Psychologieal  evaluation 
Social 

Soeial  ease  work 

Soeial  evaluation 
Vocational 

Voeational  evaluation  and  counseling 

Voeational  testing 

Trial  employment  in  a  sheltered  work¬ 
shop 

Prevocational  training 

Voeational  training 

Plaeement 

Terminal  employment  in  a  sheltered 
workshop 

Terminal  employment  in  home  in¬ 
dustry 

Placement  in  eompetitive  employ¬ 
ment 

Evaluation  of  plaeement 

Active  medical  care  of  the  disabled 
is  properly  and,  as  a  rule,  adequately 
handled  by  the  well-trained  physician 
in  conjunction  with  the  services  of  a 
general  hospital.  This  phase  of  the 
rehabilitation  process  should  take  place 
in  the  doctor’s  office,  the  clinic,  or  the 
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hospital.  Supportive  medical  care  of 
the  newly  disabled  should  begin  in 
the  hospital  and  be  continued  in  the 
rehabilitation  center  when  active  medi¬ 
cal  care  is  no  longer  required.  In  old 
cases  where  active  medical  care  is  not 
required,  supportive  medical  care 
would  begin  in  the  rehabilitation  cen¬ 
ter. 

Many  disabled  persons  can  be 
trained  successfully  in  existing  academ¬ 
ic  or  vocational  schools.  However, 
some  require  training  in  a  special  en¬ 
vironment,  adjusted  to  their  needs.  For 
this  reason  there  is  a  need  for  a  limited 
number  of  rehabilitation  centers  which 
provide  vocational  training  in  basic 
skills.  On  the  other  hand,  most  dis¬ 
abled  persons  benefit  from  pre-voca- 
tional  training.  This  service  has  a 
therapeutic  value  and  provides  a  firm 
base  for  vocational  training.  Prevoca- 
tional  training  should  be  a  part  of  any 
well-rounded  rehabilitation  program. 

By  omitting  active  medical  care  and 
ordinary  academic  and  vocational 
training,  it  will  be  possible  to  focus 
on  those  essentials  of  rehabilitation 
that  are  not  available  in  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  or  integrated  fashion  elsewhere 
in  the  community.  The  program  would 
then  describe  how  and  to  what  extent 
supportive  medical  care,  psychological, 
social  and  vocational  evaluation  and 
counseling,  and  prevocational  and  vo¬ 
cational  training  are  to  be  provided  in 
the  center. 

Who  Shall  be  Served 

The  next  consideration  is  the  kinds 
of  disabilities  and  the  maximum  patient 
load  that  can  be  handled.  One  factor 
which  will  enter  into  the  selection  of 
the  disabilities  to  be  served  is  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  available  rehabili¬ 
tation  techniques.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  program  should  be  limited  to 
“easy”  cases,  or  to  persons  with  minor 
disabilities.  However,  in  the  beginning 


it  may  be  wise  to  limit  the  program 
to  those  disabilities  for  which  definite 
rehabilitation  techniques  have  been  de¬ 
veloped.  In  addition  there  are  many 
single-disability  rehabilitation  services  [ 
which  perform  a  valuable  service  in 
a  limited  area.  It  is  usually  not  wise  to 
duplicate  these  services.  In  a  total 
community  program  it  is  of  value  to 
develop  co-operative  arrangements  for 
referral  and  exchange  of  information. 

Another  factor  in  determining  the 
kinds  of  cases  that  will  be  admitted  to 
the  center  is  existence  or  lack  of  suit¬ 
able  community  services  for  specific 
types  of  disabilities.  How  large  a  pa¬ 
tient  load  should  be  undertaken  will 
depend  in  large  measure  on  (1)  the 
type  and  severity  of  the  disabilities 
accepted,  (2)  whether  out-patient*, | 
in-patient,  or  combined  services  will  be 
provided;  and  (3)  the  size  of  the  staff 
that  will  be  available.  In  practice, 
rehabilitation  center  staffs  show  con¬ 
siderable  variation  in  size,  the  ratio  ofi 
staff  members  to  persons  on  the  active 
case  load  being  as  high  as  two  to  one, 
or  even  higher,  and  as  low  as  one-half  j 
to  one.  Assuming  a  one-to-one  ratio ! 
as  adequate  and  a  program  serving  ’ 
multiple  disabilities  on  an  in-and-out  : 
patient  basis,  the  center  will  probably: 
do  its  best  work  when  the  average 
daily  census  lies  between  fifty  and  one 
hundred  cases.  This  number  is  large 
enough  to  require  the  full-time  services . 
of  one  or  more  rehabilitation  teams ' 
but  not  so  large  that  the  administrative 
structure,  communication,  and  traffic 
problems  tend  to  interfere  with  the 
rehabilitation  process. 

Following  the  development  of  the 
program,  the  next  step  is  the  selection  ij 
of  a  suitable  location.  Again  reference 


Since  in  a  rehabilitation  setting,  the  out¬ 
patient  usually  spends  the  better  part  of  fl  '| 
day  at  the  center,  his  requirements  are 
quite  similar  to  those  of  the  in-patient.  : 
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must  be  made  to  the  need  for  accessi¬ 
bility  for  patients  and  staff  plus  the 
need  for  a  working  arrangement  with 
related  community  agencies  such  as 
hospitals,  clinics,  sheltered  workshops, 
vocational  schools,  etc.  While  these 
considerations  are  indeed  primary  in 
choosing  a  location,  one  must  not  con¬ 
clude  that  the  busiest  intersection  of 
the  city  or  the  ground  floor  of  a  general 
hospital  are  necessarily  ideal  locations 
for  a  rehabilitation  center.  Sunlight, 
relative  quiet,  a  bit  of  greenery,  and 
freedom  from  the  antiseptic  institu¬ 
tionalism  of  the  hospital  have  more 
than  sentimental  value  in  any  facility 
in  which  the  average  length  of  stay 
may  approach  one  year. 

The  next  step  is  planning  the  physi¬ 
cal  organization  of  the  center.  This 
requires  a  careful  analysis  of  the  re¬ 
habilitation  process,  from  admission  to 
discharge.  It  requires  a  study  of  the 
flow  of  disabled  persons,  staff,  records, 
supplies,  ete.  It  requires  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  nature  and  degree 
of  the  relationships  between  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments  in  the  center.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  recognition  of  the  special 
needs  of  the  disabled.  Finally,  it  re¬ 


quires  an  appreciation  of  the  effect  of 
environment  in  aiding  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  process. 

When  the  above  information  has 
been  assembled,  the  next  steps  are:  ( I ) 
the  allotment  of  appropriate  amounts 
of  space  to  each  component;  (2)  the 
location  of  each  component  according 
to  its  functional  requirements.  These 
steps  are  of  utmost  importance  in  plan¬ 
ning.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  pro¬ 
vided  adequate  space  for  a  specific 
service  if  it  is  not  located  with  due 
regard  for  the  normal  movement  of 
patients  within  the  center. 

Each  center  must  be  planned  for  a 
specific  program  and  in  relation  to  a 
specific  community  or  service  area. 
However,  a  schematic  diagram  may  be 
helpful  in  demonstrating  relationships 
and  degrees  of  activity.  The  one  here 
presented  indicates  a  possible  basis  for 
organization  of  the  functional  and 
spatial  relationships. 

In  this  scheme  the  allocation  of  space 
is  based  upon  the  specific  requirements 


vocational  training  is  included  in  the 
center  this  would  require  much  more  space 
than  has  been  indicated. 


Rehabilitation  Center  Components 
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of  the  various  departments.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  each  department’s  location  is 
based  upon  the  nature  and  degree  of 
its  association  with  other  departments. 
The  factors  that  have  been  considered 
in  selecting  the  location  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  are  these:  (1)  patient  traffic;  (2) 
staff  traffic;  (3)  supervision  and  con¬ 
trol;  ( 4 )  interdepartmental  consulta¬ 
tion;  and  (5)  joint  departmental  activi¬ 
ties. 

As  an  example,  in  addition  to  its 
specific  internal  functions,  the  medical 
department  is  related  in  varying  de¬ 
grees  to  every  other  department  within 
the  center.  It  plays  a  role  in  the  intake 
of  patients,  and  is  related  to  adminis¬ 
tration  for  consultation  and  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  policy  in  medical  matters. 
It  works  with  the  social  workers  and 
psychologists  in  determining  the  pa¬ 
tients’  needs,  capacities,  and  adjust¬ 
ment.  It  works  with  the  vocational  de¬ 
partment  in  determining  the  patients’ 
physical  and  emotional  readiness  for 
training  and  the  suitability  of  the  vo¬ 
cational  program.  Finally,  the  medical 
department  provides  supervision  for 
each  patient  throughout  his  stay  in 
the  center.  It  is  concerned  too,  with 


the  recreational  activities  of  the  pa¬ 
tients  and  their  dietary  requirements. 
These  relationships  form  the  basis  for 
the  location  of  this  department  at  a  : 
central  point. 

This  arrangement  of  the  components 
of  a  rehabilitation  center  is  achieved 
best  in  a  single-story  scheme.  Where  j 
site  and  other  considerations  indicate 
a  multi-story  scheme,  judicious  use  of 
ramps  in  addition  to  elevators,  may 
help  solve  the  problems  of  vertical  j 
movement.  Separation  of  staff  and 
patient  traffic  by  the  use  of  double  cor¬ 
ridors  may  be  desirable.  Careful  at¬ 
tention  should  be  paid  to  corridor  and 
door  width,  bath  and  lavatory  accom¬ 
modations,  and  recreational  facilities. 

Whenever  possible,  it  is  quite  useful  ’ 
to  have  the  planning  staff  make  a  i 
critical  analysis  of  existing  rehabilita-  i 
tion  centers  with  programs  similar  to 
the  one  being  proposed.  However,  this  j 
often  creates  the  temptation  to  copy  ^ 
a  design  which  was  developed  in  a  i 
different  context,  because  it  seems  to  ' 
work  well.  This  can  be  a  costly  short  ! 
cut  and  is  hardly  a  substitute  for  good  : 
planning.  i 


I 

I 


I 
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Our  Emerging  Philosophy 
of  Community  Planning 


WILLIAM  G.  HOLLISTER,  M.D.,  M.P.H 


In  convention  halls,  training  sessions, 
and  planning  meetings,  wherever  re¬ 
habilitation  counselors  are  gathering, 
new  voices  are  being  heard:  ‘‘We  must 
become  partners  with  the  local  com¬ 
munity”— “We’ve  hit  the  ceiling  on 
state  funds;  local  funds  must  be  ob¬ 
tained”— “Most  local  people  don’t 
appreciate  and  support  a  service  that 
is  a  gift  from  the  state;  they  must  get 
personally  involved.”  These  and  simi¬ 
lar  statements  herald  the  change  that 
is  taking  place.  Out  of  a  long  back¬ 
ground  as  a  state-level  service  rehabili¬ 
tation’s  leaders  are  now  looking  hard 
at  the  process  of  becoming  a  com¬ 
munity-centered  program. 

What  motivates  our  increased  in¬ 
terest  in  the  community?  Some  part  of 
j  the  answer— not  all  of  it— is  to  be  found 
within  ourselves.  It  lies  in  our  own 
growing  awareness  that  vocational 
rehabilitation,  as  a  program,  has  come 
to  a  plateau  in  its  development.  This 
does  not  mean  that  there  are  no  new 
ideas  and  new  refinements  in  the  field; 
it  means  that  rehabilitation  as  solely 
a  federal  and  state  tax-supported  pro¬ 
gram  is  approaching  a  ceiling  of  op¬ 
erations  under  the  prevailing  philoso¬ 
phy.  The  rehabilitation  literature  today 
has  much  to  say  about  the  need  for 
more  community  involvement.  Over 
I  and  over  we  read  something  like  this: 

Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Rehabili¬ 
tation,  July-August,  1955. 

Dr.  Hollister  is  a  senior  surgeon  with  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 


“Unless  we  can  bring  the  community 
along  with  us,  in  a  much  larger  way 
than  in  the  past,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
reach  and  serve  all  those  who  need 
rehabilitation.” 

That  is  to  say,  we  have  come  face 
to  face,  in  the  state-federal  programs, 
with  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have 
enough  money,  personnel,  and  other 
resources  to  do  all  that  needs  to  be 
done.  There  is  wider  recognition  that 
a  program  of  providing  direct  service 
to  a  local  community  has  limits  as  well 
as  advantages.  And  since  the  job  is 
too  big  a  one  for  us  to  do  alone,  local 
funds  and  local  resources  must  be 
mobilized  so  that  we  can  climb  above 
the  plateau,  make  new  advances,  and 
experience  new  growth. 

In  the  view  of  the  present  writer, 
this  renewed  emphasis  on  the  com¬ 
munity  represents  a  step  toward  great¬ 
er  program  maturity.  More  than  that, 
it  represents  the  maturation  of  our¬ 
selves,  as  rehabilitation  leaders,  to  a 
higher  conception  of  our  job  and  to  a 
more  mature  attitude  toward  com¬ 
munities. 

We  have  come  to  this  state  by  a 
series  of  significant  steps.  Some  time 
ago  we  discovered  that  rehabilitation 
is  an  inter-disciplinary  job.  We  had 
matured  enough  to  share  decisions  and 
action  with  other  trained  individuals. 
Later  we  grew  to  accept  the  fact  that 
rehabilitation  is  an  inter-agency  job. 
We  had  matured  enough  to  rise  above 
our  personal  need  for  our  own  agency 
and  its  staff  to  dictate  and  claim  credit. 
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Now  we  are  proposing  a  wider  citizen 
participation,  a  still  wider  agency  in¬ 
volvement.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
maturation  on  our  part  to  a  new  level 
of  relationship  with  others.  We  are 
now  saying  we  are  ready  to  work  with 
—not  just  work  /or— the  citizenry. 

Concerning  the  Springs  of  Action 

This  maturation  is  more  than  a 
change  of  method;  it  represents  a 
growth  in  motivation.  When  we  con¬ 
centrate  on  helping  individuals  to  real¬ 
ize  their  best  abilities,  our  motivation 
is  a  positive  one,  a  strength-building 
motivation,  one  that  grows  out  of  a 
concern  for  others  and  love  for  man¬ 
kind.  Interestingly  enough,  even  this 
positive  motivation  can  pass  through 
states  of  maturation. 

To  make  clear  the  kind  of  maturation 
that  rehabilitation  is  undergoing,  I 
can  do  no  better  than  draw  upon  some 
insights  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  with 
their  illuminating  concept  of  love.  The 
Greeks  thought  of  love  as  not  just 
feeling,  but  a  mode  of  action.  Further, 
they  held  that  each  action  should  be 
examined  for  its  intent.  Accordingly, 
they  recognized  and  named  two  kinds 
of  love,  based  on  different  intent; 
Eros  and  Agape  (pronounced  Ah-ga- 
PAY). 

Eros  is  the  love  that  encircles  the 
one  who  is  loved,  protects  him,  guides 
him,  possesses  him.  One  loves  because 
one  is  fulfilled  and  made  more  com¬ 
plete  by  such  loving.  The  protective 
love  of  a  mother  toward  a  baby,  the 
possessive  love  of  two  young  newly¬ 
weds— these  contain  strong  components 
of  Eros. 

Agape  is  a  love  that  has  for  its 
motive  the  enhancement  and  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  one  who  is  loved.  This  is 
not  protective,  encircling  love,  but  a 
love  that  sets  the  loved  one  free.  Its 
joy  comes  when  that  loved  one  en¬ 
joys  success,  experiences  happiness. 


This  is  the  strength-building  love  that  j 
builds  independence  and  capacity  into  j 
the  other  person.  i 

Both  Eros  ( the  possessive,  protective 
love)  and  Agape  (the  strength-build¬ 
ing  love)  are  normal  and  necessary; 
both  are  accompanied  by  positive 
feelings  toward  the  other  person.  Every 
mature  parent  discovers  the  need  of 
both  of  these  kinds  of  love.  In  the 
care  of  the  young  child,  the  protective, 
guiding  love  that  is  Eros  is  needed 
again  and  again.  But  when  the  child 
grows  into  adolescence,  if  Eros  domi¬ 
nates  the  relationship  between  parents 
and  child,  he  never  becomes  inde¬ 
pendent,  never  learns  to  stand  on  his 
own  two  feet.  Protected,  encircled, 
and  possessed  so  that  Father’s  need  ‘ 
and  Mother’s  need  are  fulfilled,  the 
child  remains  a  child. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parents’ 
love  matures  to  Agape,  they  will  let  a  i 
son  make  decisions,  let  him  fail  or 
succeed  for  the  growth  it  will  build. 
This  is  because  they  love  him  enough  i 
and  in  such  a  way  that  they  dare  set' 
him  free  so  that  he  can  find  himself. . 
The  parents’  joy  comes  from  building'; 
strength  into  their  son,  in  seeing  him  i 
succeed  by  himself  as  a  man. 

What  has  been  said  about  love  ass 
expressed  in  family  life  can  profitably 
be  applied  in  a  discussion  of  our 
motivations  in  community  planning. 
The  change  that  is  taking  place  in  the 
motivations  of  our  rehabilitation  lead¬ 
ership  may  be  described  as  a  process 
of  moving  from  an  Eros  type  of  motiva¬ 
tion  toward  an  Agape  type.  Basically, 

I  think  we  are  growing  up,  not  only  in . 
our  attitude  toward  clients  but  in  ouri 
attitude  toward  the  community. 

A  Look  at  the  Post 

This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have 
showed  this  capacity  for  growth  in 
our  rehabilitation  philosophy.  In  our 
relationship  with  clients  we  moved 
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away  from  protective  Eros  attitudes 
some  time  ago.  Back  in  the  early  days 
we  used  to  talk  about  giving  people 
a  chance.  We  used  the  words  “served,” 
“helped,”  and  “aided.”  We  took  the 
hand  of  the  blind  and  led  them.  We 
acted  like  good  parents  protecting,  en¬ 
circling,  and  guiding  the  weak  and 
the  helpless.  We  were  shepherds  and 
they  were  our  flock. 

Then  we  learned  something.  We 
learned  that  our  fathering  and  mother¬ 
ing  of  clients  built  dependence  in  some 
of  them.  We  learned  that  something 
else  was  needed  to  set  them  on  their 
own  feet— that  they  themselves  had  to 
participate  in  decisions,  to  put  some¬ 
thing  of  themselves  into  their  rehabili¬ 
tation,  or  it  would  remain  incomplete. 
It  was  then  that  we  stopped  being  good 
protective  guiding  fathers,  full  of  kind¬ 
ly  Eros-type  love.  It  was  then  that  we 
began  to  see  the  need  for  a  new  phi¬ 
losophy,  a  new  kind  of  relationship  with 
clients.  We  became  co-workers  with 
them,  subscribing  to  a  new  motto: 
“Let’s  help  people  to  help  themselves.” 
As  we  have  succeeded  with  this  philo¬ 
sophical  approach,  we  have  discovered 
and  built  upon  the  strengths  in  people, 
and  incidentally  strengthened  anew  our 
own  belief  in  people. 

Many  of  us  have  matured,  as  con¬ 
cerns  motivations  behind  our  work 
with  clients.  Now,  I  am  wondering  if, 
as  a  group,  the  leadership  in  rehabili¬ 
tation  has  developed  a  readiness  to 
make  the  same  growth,  to  use  a  higher 
motivation  in  its  attitudes  toward  the 
community.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
trend  in  rehabilitation  today— the  dis¬ 
position  to  re-examine  and  expand  our 
ideas  as  to  the  kind  of  community 
planning  we  want  to  do— is  itself  in¬ 
dicative  of  growth  that  is  taking  place 
inside  of  us. 

In  the  past  we  have  approached  the 
community  in  a  spirit  of  love  and  serv¬ 
ice.  But  our  approach  has  been  Eros 


in  character  and  quality.  We  have 
built  a  program  for  the  community 
rather  than  with  it.  We  have  provided 
for,  decided  for,  and  given  advice.  We 
have  violated  many  times  the  principle 
implied  in  the  old  country  saying,  “To 
do  a  job  for  a  man  is  to  fail  him;  to 
show  him  how  to  do  it  makes  him  a 
better  man.”  By  “doing  for”  the  com¬ 
munity  we  have  demonstrated  our 
indispensability.  If  we  went  that  far 
but  no  farther,  it  was  probably  be¬ 
cause  we  ourselves  weren’t  secure 
enough  in  those  early  years.  We  were 
young  in  the  business;  rehabilitation 
was  young;  and  the  communities— 
many  of  them— were  immature,  too; 
so  we  became  providing  fathers,  set¬ 
ting  a  bountiful  table  before  the  com¬ 
munity. 

From  Strength  to  Strength 

Now,  however,  our  program  is  grow¬ 
ing  up,  the  community  resources  are 
greater,  and  the  table  we  can  set  is 
no  longer  sufficient  to  the  need.  In  our 
present-day  role  we  are  faced  with  the 
mature  parental  responsibility— to  set 
the  communities  free  from  our  father¬ 
hood,  to  build  strength  into  them  to  as¬ 
sume  more  responsibility  for  them¬ 
selves.  Our  Eros  motives  must  give 
way  to  Agape  as  we  build  toward  a 
new  relationship  in  which  we  spend 
more  time  helping  the  community  to 
help  itself  instead  of  depending  on  us. 

We  are  now  called  upon  to  be  con¬ 
sultants  in  the  deepest  meaning  of 
that  word.  No  longer  will  directing 
and  supervising  meet  the  need.  We 
must  seek  new  satisfactions  for  our¬ 
selves.  The  satisfactions  we  derived 
from  our  success  in  directing  a  pro¬ 
gram  or  serving  a  client,  an  Eros  satis¬ 
faction,  must  now  be  supplemented 
more  and  more  with  the  satisfaction 
that  can  come  from  joining  with,  shar¬ 
ing,  and  seeing  the  program  evolve  in 
others’  minds.  When  we  have  finally 
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worked  through  real  satisfaction  for 
ourselves  in  seeing  others  succeed  then 
we  will  truly  have  become  consultants. 
The  major  motivation  behind  consul- 
tantship  is  Agape  in  character,  for  the 
consultant  finds  his  satisfaction  as  he 
seeks  to  enhance  the  other  man. 

I  realize  this  change  is  not  going 
to  take  place  in  a  year’s  time.  It  has 
its  roots  in  the  past,  its  branches  in 
the  future.  A  new  philosophy  of  com¬ 
munity  relations  is  emerging  in  our 
program  and  in  ourselves.  As  in  the 
past  we  have  dedicated  ourselves  to 
building  strength  into  clients,  we  are 
now  dedicating  ourselves  to  building 
strength  into  communities.  We  are 


growing  up  in  our  leadership.  We  are  | 
changing  from  protective  parents  to  ^ 
strength-building  leaders.  j 

It  is  one  thing  to  discover  new  ideas 
and  new  methods;  it  is  a  bigger  thing 
to  discover  growth  within  ourselves  as 
people— to  find  for  ourselves  not  only  | 
a  wider  concept  of  our  job,  but  also  H 
a  more  mature  motivation  and  a  more 
effective  use  of  our  own  personalities. 

From  these  new  strengths  within 
ourselves  we  can  find  renewed  re-  , 
sources  not  only  to  build  strength  into 
the  handicapped  but  also  to  build 
strength  as  well  into  our  communities, 
and  into  our  nation— perhaps  some  day 
into  our  world. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Dear  Editor: 

Mrs.  Barnett’s  article  “Whatever 
Lola  Wants  .  .  .”  in  the  October  issue 
of  the  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is 
very  good.  Her  suggestion  that  blind 
people  as  well  as  their  families  protest 
by  letter  to  all  those  who  misrepresent 
blindness  to  the  general  public  is  a 
very  good  one  .  .  . 

Some  months  ago  a  rash  of  articles 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  telling  us 
about  600  automobile  drivers  on  blind 
assistance  in  Ohio  and  the  highway 
officials’  concern  about  such  drivers. 
Another  told  about  blind  drivers  in 
New  York  state  and  about  how  one 
of  these  drivers  drove  to  Florida.  Then 
we  read  about  a  blind  bartender  in 
Chicago  and  about  a  blind  motorcycle 
stunt  driver.  Yet  an  explanation  as  to 
how  much  a  person  can  see  before  he 
is  considered  blind  was  conspicuous 
by  its  absence  in  all  these  instances. 
Or,  maybe  the  workers  for  the  blind 
have  begun  to  realize  that  our  defin¬ 


ition  of  blindness  is  too  broad  for  this  j 
day  and  age.  I  have  searched  my  con-  f 
science  and  can’t  come  up  with  one  ^ 
good  reason  why  a  group  who  can  do  ) 
just  about  everything  that  a  sighted  1 
person  can  do,  who  are  easier  to  placed 
in  jobs,  who  would  be  considered  fully  , 
sighted  in  other  countries,  ride  the  | 
gravy  train  of  special  benefits  while  !i 
people  in  wheel  chairs,  in  braces  or  on  i 
crutches  and  those  who  must  travel  1  ; 
by  cab  or  car  can’t  get  a  tax  exemption,  s  | 
We  should  seriously  consider  lower-  | 
ing  the  definition  of  blindness  and  in  ij 
the  meantime  refer  to  this  group  at  the  | 
borderline  as  partially  sighted  and  nottj 
partially  blind  or  almost  blind,  be¬ 
cause  such  terms  are  easily  and  readily 
construed  by  reporters  to  mean  “totally  ' 
blind”  and  subjects  are  built  up  as 
super  geniuses.  ■ 

I  am  on  a  committee  concerned  with 
legislation  dealing  with  tax  exemptions  | 
for  the  physically  handicapped.  The  | 
difficulty  thus  far  with  that  legislation  ' 
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has  been  the  lack  o£  a  narrow  enough 
definition  as  to  which  persons  should 
be  eligible.  One  congressman  was 
heard  to  make  the  statement  that  there 
were  also  some  who  were  not  so  blind 
j  getting  the  exemption.  Now  that  'soci- 
ety  is  becoming  more  interested  in  all 
;  severely  handicapped  this  comparison 
|l  will  come  up  more  often  and  may 
eventually  result  in  legislation  for  the 
blind  being  difficult  to  get  through. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Newark,  N.  J.  Michael  Sofka 


Dear  Editor: 

1 1  I  am  a  young  blind  college  student 
i  from  here  in  the  Midwest.  I’d  like  to 
pass  on  to  you  one  blind  man’s  opinion 
of  your  editorial  in  the  November  New 
Outlook. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with 
you  concerning  the  absurdity  of  “fra¬ 
grance”  gardens.  I  feel  I  can  do  just  as 
much  good  for  myself  by  sitting  out  in 
the  yard,  arranging  a  few  bottles  of 
colognes  and  perfumes  on  the  table 
before  me  and  leaning  back  and  sniff¬ 
ing.  Some  perfume  bottles  have  more 
intriguing  shapes  than  a  good  many  of 
the  flowers  do.  The  benches  in  “fra¬ 
grance”  gardens  should  be  regarded  as 
an  insult  by  every  blind  person  in  the 
world.  They  are  an  open  invitation  for 
the  sighted  world  to  shun  the  blind 
and  for  the  blind  to  sit  in  the  corner 
and  vegetate.  The  notion  that  the  blind 
are  so  avidly  fond  of  sitting  and  medi¬ 
tating  is  founded  upon  the  sheerest 
ignorance.  After  all,  too  much  medita- 
'  tion  leads  to  vegetation.  We  are  human 
1  beings  like  everyone  else,  and  it’s  too 
bad  we  aren’t  always  treated  as  such, 
i  Perhaps  blind  people  who  promote 
“fragrance”  gardens  have  suppressed 
!  desires  to  be  gardeners.  There  are  a 
great  many  people  who  get  a  real  pride 
out  of  having  a  front  yard  that  is  the 
show  place  of  the  neighborhood.  The 


blind  who  feel  unable  to  cope  with 
gardening  settle  for  promoting  “fra¬ 
grance”  gardens  instead. 

I  have  a  counter-proposal  to  make. 
Why  not  put  more  time,  effort  and 
money  into  the  promotion  of  gardening 
as  a  recreational  hobby  for  the  blind? 
The  blind  in  a  large  metropolitan  area 
like  New  York  City  are  in  need  of 
some  kind  of  community  center  where 
they  could  engage  in  and  learn  about 
gardening.  There  is  a  certain  pleasure 
that  comes  from  working  with  the  soil 
that  no  amount  of  “fragrance”  gardens 
in  the  world  can  replace.  The  blind 
in  suburban  areas  and  small  towns 
should  be  encouraged  to  join  the  sight¬ 
ed  garden  clubs  of  their  community. 
This  would  help  in  the  socialization  of 
the  blind.  A  braille  periodical  dealing 
with  gardening  might  not  be  a  bad  idea 
either.  If  the  blind  were  provided 
with  facilities  for  learning  and  par¬ 
ticipating  in  gardening,  it  would  give 
many  more  the  confidence  and  know¬ 
how  to  take  this  up  as  a  hobby.  And 
as  I  said  a  braille  magazine  in  this 
field  would  be  a  great  help  in  stimu¬ 
lating  interest. 

I  am  writing  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
help  clarify  the  situation  a  little. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Knox,  Indiana  Adam  S.  Carpenter 

Four  Year  Index 

Published  with  this  issue,  for  the 
convenience  of  readers  of  the  New 
Outlook,  is  an  index  of  the  contents  of 
the  past  forty  issues.  This  will  com¬ 
prise  Volumes  46  to  49,  1952  to  1955 
inclusive. 

To  make  this  publication  ever  more 
useful  to  its  readers,  the  plan  is 
henceforth  to  publish  an  annual  index. 
The  first  annual  index  will  therefore 
appear  in  the  issue  of  January  1957. 
The  present  index  for  the  past  four 
years  brings  up  to  date  all  volumes  of 
this  journal. 
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Necrology 


O  Leopold  Dubov,  founder  and  first 
executive  director  of  the  Jewish  Braille 
Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  passed  away 
on  October  15,  1955.  He  was  seventy- 
five  years  old. 

Blind  since  he  was  six,  Mr.  Dubov 
had  studied  in  public  institutions  for 
the  blind  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  His  parents  brought  him  from 
Russia  to  England  as  a  child,  and  then 
to  the  United  States.  In  1931,  Mr. 
Dubov  established  the  Jewish  Braille 
Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Federation  of 
Temple  Sisterhoods.  He  was  editor  of 
the  Jewish  Braille  Review  from  its 
founding  in  1931  to  1952.  The  maga¬ 
zine  and  the  Jewish  Braille  Library 
which  he  began  in  1932  were  devoted 
to  making  the  Jewish  cultural  and 
religious  heritage  accessible  to  both 
the  Jewish  and  non- Jewish  blind. 

In  1936  he  brought  into  being  the 
Childreris  Supplement  to  the  Jewish 
Braille  Review.  In  1940  the  editor  of 
JBR  conceived  of  the  International 
Literary  Competitions  for  the  blind  of 
all  faiths  to  stimulate  the  writing  talent 
of  the  blind.  They  have  shown  the 
blind  to  possess  a  share  of  the  wealth 
of  the  cultivated  mind  and  literary 
talent. 

In  1942  the  Institute  established  the 
Braille  Musician  as  a  non-sectarian 
service  to  meet  a  vital  need  among 
professional  and  amateur  blind  mu¬ 
sicians  both  here  and  abroad.  Now  the 
Braille  Musician  which  the  Institute 
brought  into  being  is  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Louis  Braille  Music 
Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  which  Mr. 
Dubov  founded  in  1953. 

In  1950  the  Jewish  Braille  Institute 
realized  a  long  and  devoutly  cherished 


dream— the  publication  of  the  Hebrew 
Braille  Scriptures— the  only  edition  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  its  sacred  He¬ 
brew  text,  now  available  to  the  blind. 
This  itself  required  the  formation  of 
an  International  Hebrew  Braille  Code 
which  was  created  by  a  committee  i 
under  Mr.  Dubov’s  chairmanship. 

With  the  onset  of  World  War  H  Mr. 
Dubov  organized  the  Louis  Braille 
Blood  Donors  to  aid  the  allied  war 
effort.  In  1952  the  Jewish  Braille  In-  j 
stitute  produced  under  his  initiation  ' 
and  direction  the  first  Hebrew  Braille 
primer,  “Hebrew  Self-Taught.” 

Mr.  Dubov  was  an  ardent  champion 
of  the  blind  always.  The  two  institu- 
tions  which  he  founded,  the  Jewish 
Braille  Institute  and  the  Louis  Braille 
Music  Institute  are  his  memorials.  The 

[ 

blind  served  by  them  will  always  cher-  ! 
ish  his  memory.  j 

—Jacob  Freid  i' 

i 


Appointments 


O  The  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  i 
Blind  has  announced  the  promotion  of 
Simon  Hoffman,  formerly  senior  voca¬ 
tional  and  placement  counselor,  to  the 
position  of  supervisor  of  its  Division  i 
of  Vocational  Services.  Mr.  Hoffman  > 
will  supervise  an  enlarged  staff  which  i 
will  offer  an  increasing  number  of  blind 
and  visually  handicapped  people  vo¬ 
cational  counseling,  work  evaluation ; 
and  job  training,  placement  in  outside 
industry  and  sheltered  workshops,  and  ■ 
planning  for  those  who  are  preparing 
to  undertake  their  own  businesses. 

Mr.  Hoffman,  who  is  a  doctoral  can¬ 
didate  in  counseling  psychology  at ' 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  been  a  member  of  the  Guild  ' 
staff  since  1948.  He  is  a  professional ' 
member  of  the  National  Vocational 
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Fergus  F.  Wallace 

was  connected  with  Wessel  &  Duval, 
Inc.,  as  its  president;  then,  as  chairman 
of  its  board  of  directors.  He  retired  in 
1951.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Bay  Ridge 
Savings  Bank  of  Brooklyn. 

-  Mr.  Wallace  is  a  member  of  many 
civic  and  fraternal  organizations. 
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Handicapped,  the  oldest  organization 
of  its  kind  in  New  York  State,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1843. 

Mr.  Wallace  comes  to  the  AICP  with 
a  background  of  both  business  and 
philanthropic  work.  For  many  years  he 


;  Simon  Hoffman 

iGuidance  Association  and  an  associate 
member  of  the  American  Psychological 
■Association. 

The  Guild  is  a  non-sectarian,  multi¬ 
service  agency  for  the  blind  and  visual- 
|ly  handicapped  of  all  ages,  with  offices 
at  1880  Broadway,  New  York  Gity. 

fo  Mr.  Fergus  F.  Wallace  is  the  newly 
elected  executive  director  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Association  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  Poor,  Division  of  the  Blind  and 
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Classified  Corner 


This  department  is  a  New  Out¬ 
look  service  to  readers  loho  wish  to 
publish  notices  of  positions  open  for 
application  as  well  as  those  who  are 
seeking  employment  in  the  field  of 
work  for  the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No 
charge  is  made  and  we  will  print  as 
many  as  space  will  permit.  The 
publishers  do  not  vouch  for  state¬ 
ments  of  advertisers. 

We  also  will  print  without  charge 
miscellaneous  notices  of  interest  to 
professional  workers  tvhich  are  of  a 
non-commercial  nature.  All  other 
advertising  will  be  accepted  at  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  lohich  are  available 
on  request.  ^ 

Address  correspondence  to:  New 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th 
Street,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 


Positions  Open:  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Counselors  with  the  Colorado  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  Blind,  state  vocational 
rehabilitation  ageney  serving  the  blind 
in  Colorado.  Job  duties  will  inelude  vo- 
eational  counseling,  planning  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  other  services  to  blind  clients 
ineluding  medieal  restoration,  training 
and  preparation  for  plaeement.  Better 
than  average  opportunities  are  offered  in 
respeet  to  salary,  job  benefits,  working 
eonditions  and  opportunities  for  advanee- 
ment.  Inquiries  or  applieations  should  be 
direeted  to  Mr.  Herman  Kline,  General 
Manager,  or  Jesse  A.  Woodring,  Chief  of 
Rehabilitation,  Colorado  Industries  for 
the  Blind,  100  West  7th  Avenue,  Denver, 
Colo. 


Position  Wanted:  Man  with  perfect 
vision  with  seven  years  of  college  teaehing 
experience  in  the  areas  of  education  and 
psychology.  Holds  the  B.S.  and  M.A. 
degrees  with  further  graduate  study  in 
area  of  edueation  and  psyehology.  For 
six  years  a  co-ordinator  of  student  teach¬ 
ing  on  college  level.  Expecting  to  com-  ; 
plete  professional  training  course  at  IHB, 
B’klyn,  N.  Y.,  as  voeational  rehabilitation 
eounselor  on  Feb.  17,  1956.  Course  em¬ 
phasizes  braille,  foot  travel,  orientation 
and  eounseling  and  rehabilitation.  Would  ■ 
prefer  work  in  the  areas  of  rehabilitation, 
eounseling  or  plaeement.  Will  be  available  : 
after  Feb.  17,  1956.  Write  to  Wilbur  S.  j 
Clarke,  150  Spring  Street,  Perry,  Ga. 


Position  Wanted:  Blind  teacher,  many 
years’  experience  in  state  and  other 
schools,  normal  and  retarded  children. 
Either  summer  sessions  or  substitute 
teaehing.  Graduate  Rhode  Island  Normal 
Sehool,  Boston  University  (B.S.  in  Ed., 
M.A.)  Studied  Columbia,  Tufts,  U.  of 
New  Hampshire,  Expert  in  braille.  Write 
New  Outlook  Box  17A. 


Position  Wanted:  As  a  dark-room  teeh-  ' 
nieian.  Have  had  eight  weeks  on-the-job 
training.  High  sehool  graduate.  20  years 
old.  Able  to  travel  very  well.  Write  New  i 
Outlook  Box  1. 


Position  Open:  For  a  young  man  who  is 
eapable  of  doing  all  types  of  ehair  re¬ 
seating.  Advaneement  opportunity  with 
newly  expanded  ageney  for  the  blind. 
Write,  giving  experience  and  salary  re¬ 
quired,  to  Erie’s  Center  for  the  Blind,  230 
East  21st  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 


I 
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themselves  'It  can  not  be  done' 
it  was  done." 


—Helen  Keller 
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A  Survey  of 
State  Legislation 

in  1955 


In  1955,  AS  in  all  odd  years,  forty-four 
state  legislative  bodies  eonvened  to 
consider  measures  intended  to  regulate 
administrative  procedures  or  provide 
new  services  for  residents  of  those 
states.  Most  of  them  passed  some 
legislation  which  in  some  way  relates 
to  the  welfare  of  blind  persons.  Due 
to  the  special  interrelationship  of  fed¬ 
eral  and  state  governments  some  of  the 
legislation  passed  was  caused  or  made 
necessary  by  changes  in  federal  laws. 
Other  measures  are  specific  state 
developments  and  represent  the  think¬ 
ing  of  the  lawmakers  in  those  states. 
In  this  survey  only  such  measures 
will  be  covered  that  represent  definite 
developments  or  trends.  No  mention 
will  be  made  of  the  usual  appropri¬ 
ation  bills  which  in  most  cases  are 
routine. 

Education 

i  For  many  years  there  has  been  need 
:  for  clarification  of  many  phases  of 
;  legislation  relating  to  blind  children 
I  and  the  trend  has  been  toward 
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achieving*  this  end.  An  example  of 
such  action  is  the  passage  of  Chapter 
255,  an  amendment  to  the  Public 
Health  Law  of  New  York,  which  ex¬ 
tends  the  definition  of  physically  handi¬ 
capped  children  to  include  also  pre¬ 
maturely  born  children.  As  a  result 
there  will  be  no  question  about  the 
extension  of  the  Public  Health  Law’s 
benefits  of  aid  in  rehabilitation  to 
prematurely  born  children  with  vision 
impairment. 

Attention  has  been  given  to  broad¬ 
ening  the  scope  of  education  of  blind 
children.  In  Alabama,  Act  No.  249 
makes  the  public  school  system  of  the 
state  responsible  for  providing  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  to  exceptional 
children,  including  blind  children.  The 
State  Board  of  Education  is  authorized 
to  employ  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  state  superintendent  of  educa¬ 
tion  an  adequate  staff  of  qualified 
personnel  for  the  development,  ad¬ 
ministration  and  supervision  of  a 
program  for  education  of  exceptional 
children,  for  setting  up  requirements, 
for  certifying  teachers,  for  determining 
size  of  classes  and  admission  eligibility 
of  pupils  at  any  time  after  the  age 
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of  three,  for  determining  training  and 
experience  requirements  for  profes¬ 
sional  personnel  other  than  teachers, 
etc.  The  law  also  specifies  that  the 
education  of  the  exceptional  child  may 
be  undertaken  in  special  classes  or 
by  a  visiting  teacher,  and  authorizes 
the  expenditure  of  necessary  funds. 
Similarly,  Connecticut  (H.B.  2042) 
makes  it  possible  to  provide  instruction 
for  blind  children  in  their  home  areas 
with  the  expense  up  to  $1,600  for 
each  child  in  any  one  year  paid  by 
the  state.  At  the  same  time  the  law 
increases  the  tuition  payment  to  the 
state  residential  school  from  $1,400 
to  $1,600  per  year. 

Problems  of  the  education  of  deaf- 
blind  children  were  recognized  by 
the  state  of  New  York.  Chapter  866 
specially  provided  that  in  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  commissioner  of  edu¬ 
cation  the  sum  of  $1,000  per  annum 
shall  be  available  to  aid  a  blind  and 
deaf  pupil  in  receiving  instruction  in 
an  institution  for  the  deaf  or  blind 
located  outside  the  state. 

The  added  expense  of  educating 
blind  children  was  recognized  by  the 
state  of  California  in  Chapter  1723 
which  allows,  in  addition  to  the 
maximum  of  $400  allowed  to  each 
school  district  for  the  education  of 
physically  handicapped  minor  pupils, 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $400,  or  the 
cost  to  the  district,  whichever  is  the 
less,  for  each  blind  child  when  a  reader 
has  actually  been  provided  to  assist 
him  in  his  studies.  According  to  the 
same  principle,  the  amount  provided 
for  reader’s  service  to  a  blind  college 
or  university  student  was  increased 
(Chapter  1551)  to  $1000  per  year  for 
undergraduate  and  $1200  per  year  for 
graduate  students. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  eight  states 
in  the  Union  were  without  a  residential 
school  for  blind  children.  This  year 
Chapter  207  of  the  laws  of  Wyoming 


established  a  school  to  be  known  as 
the  Wyoming  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  and  authorized  the  state 
Board  of  Education  to  consider  loca¬ 
tions  and  present  the  next  legislative 
session  with  plans  and  budget  for 
operation.  Further  provision  for  facili¬ 
ties  at  its  residential  school  was 
provided  by  the  state  of  Minnesota 
(Chapter  855)  when  the  sum  of 
$350,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
construction  of  an  activities  building 
( gymnasium ) . 

Delaware,  a  state  which  educates 
its  blind  children  in  out-of-state 
schools,  provided  (S.B.l)  that  the 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind 
shall  appoint  a  representative  to  visit 
the  institutions  where  blind  children 
of  the  state  are  maintained  and  in¬ 
structed  to  ascertain  whether  they  are 
well  treated  and  are  making  such 
improvement  and  advancement  as  will 
justify  the  state  to  continue  educating 
them  in  such  schools. 

An  effort  at  co-operation  between 
states  was  evidenced  by  Senate  Con¬ 
current  Resolution  G  of  North  Dakota. 
It  was  recognized  that  both  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  providing  new 
facilities  for  a  school  for  the  blind 
and  an  invitation  was  therefore  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  Governor  and  members 
of  the  legislative  assembly  of  South 
Dakota  to  meet  with  similar  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  North  Dakota  to  explore 
avenues  of  co-operation  in  providing 
facilities  for  the  training  of  the  blind. 

Financial  Aid  to 
the  Needy  Blind 

Five  states,  California,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Washington 
increased  the  amount  of  possible 
monthly  grant  for  their  recipients 
of  aid  to  the  blind.  In  California 
Chapter  1682  provided  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  aid  to  which  any 
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applicant  for  aid  to  the  needy  blind 
and  aid  to  the  partially  self-supporting 
blind  is  entitled  shall  be  $95  per 
month.  If  the  federal  government 
increases  or  decreases  its  contribution 
in  assistance  to  needy  blind  persons 
above  or  below  the  amount  payable 
on  May  1,  1955,  the  maximum  amount 
to  be  paid  is  to  be  increased  or 
decreased  accordingly,  but  in  no  event 
is  the  grant  to  be  more  than  $100  or 
less  than  $85  per  month.  Illinois  set  its 
maximum  at  $75  per  month  (S.B.  318.) 

Missouri  increased  to  $60  per  month 
the  amount  to  be  paid  through  its 
federal-state  aid  to  the  blind  program 
and  as  blind  pensions  for  those  who 
are  not  eligible  according  to  the  federal 
act.  Nebraska  raised  the  ceiling  on 
aid  to  the  blind  payments  from  $70 
to  $80  per  month.  Chapter  379  of 
Laws  of  Washington  provided  that 
a  recipient  shall  be  entitled  to  that 
amount  of  aid  which,  when  added  to 
his  net  annual  income  in  excess  of 
$1200,  shall  equal  not  more  than  $80 
per  month,  and  further  provided  that 
for  every  dollar  a  recipient  earns  in 
excess  of  $1200,  fifty  cents  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  $80  grant. 

California  further  introduced  a 
relative’s  responsibility  scale  directly 
into  the  code  dealing  specifically  with 
aid  to  the  needy  blind  (Chapter  892) 
and  aid  to  the  partially  self-support¬ 
ing  blind  ( Chapter  1269 ) .  These 
scales  specify  the  relative’s  responsi¬ 
bility  in  terms  of  his  personal  monthly 
income.  Tennessee  also  in  Chapter 
168  established  the  responsibility  of 
the  spouse  or  the  child  of  a  blind 
person  for  his  support. 

The  eligibility  requirements  for  aid 
to  the  blind  were  revised  by  a  number 
of  states.  Delaware  in  S.B.  422  changed 
its  definition  of  blindness  to  conform 
with  that  used  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  Florida’s  Chapter 
29720  in  stating  the  eligibility  of  a 


blind  child  less  than  one  year  old  re¬ 
quired  that  the  parent  or  relative  with 
whom  the  child  is  living  must  have 
resided  in  the  state  for  one  year  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  birth  of  the 
child.  The  law  further  made  ineligible 
a  blind  person  who  is  a  patient  in 
an  institution  for  tuberculosis  or 
mental  diseases  or  is  an  inmate  of 
any  institution  which  is  not  subject 
to  licensing  by  the  proper  state  licen¬ 
sing  authority.  Missouri  changed  the 
amount  of  annual  income  which  a  re¬ 
cipient  of  federal-state  aid  and /or  blind 
pension  may  receive  and  still  be  eli¬ 
gible  from  $1800  to  $2100  per  year. 
Nevada  did  away  with  its  former  re¬ 
quirement  that  a  recipient  of  aid  to  the 
blind  must  be  over  16  years  of  age. 
Tennessee  in  Chapter  32  established 
residence  requirements  of  one  year 
within  the  state. 

An  important  law  from  an  adminis¬ 
trative  point  of  view  was  passed  by 
the  state  of  Minnesota  (Chapter  711). 
This  law  changed  administration  of 
aid  to  the  blind  program  from  state  to 
county  level.  It  further  provided  that 
the  state  and  counties  share  equally 
in  that  portion  of  aid  to  the  blind 
program  costs  not  allowed  by  the  fed¬ 
eral  government.  In  the  past  aid  to  the 
blind  was  administered  by  the  state 
agency  and  monthly  checks  were  is¬ 
sued  from  the  state  office  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  investigation  reports  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  individual  county  wel¬ 
fare  boards.  Under  the  new  law  checks 
will  be  issued  by  the  individual  county 
welfare  boards  and  the  counties  will  re¬ 
ceive  reimbursement  from  the  state  and 
federal  governments. 

The  state  of  Ohio  where  such  a  state- 
county  relationship  already  has  been 
activated  further  clarified  the  methods 
of  reimbursement  of  funds  to  the 
county  boards.  In  addition  the  new 
amendments,  H.B.  68  and  H.B.  592, 
authorized  additional  payments  for 
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surgical,  nursing  and  convalescent  care, 
medical  supplies,  etc.  and  specified  that 
a  sum  not  to  exceed  $180  may  be  used 
to  defray  cost  of  funeral  expenses  of  a 
deceased  recipient  of  aid  to  the  blind. 

The  provision  of  medical  care  of 
public  assistance  recipients  seems  to  be 
of  concern  to  other  states.  Thus  the 
state  of  Maine  in  Chapter  III  author¬ 
ized  the  establishment  of  a  medical 
care  accumulation  fund  to  be  used 
solely  for  the  payment  of  medical, 
hospital  or  remedial  care  costs  of  re¬ 
cipients  of  public  assistance  in  four 
categories.  The  payments  out  of  the 
fund  are  to  be  made  to  those  persons 
furnishing  such  services. 

Finally,  Connecticut  increased  its 
supplementary  relief  appropriation 
from  $480  to  $960  per  year  as  a  maxi¬ 
mum.  This  somewhat  unusual  state 
provision  is  not  related  to  social  secur¬ 
ity  and  not  directly  to  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation.  The  money  may  be  used 
for  hospitalization,  glasses  including 
magnifying  lenses,  hearing  devices, 
prosthetic  appliances  as  well  as  emer¬ 
gency  subsistence  items  such  as  food, 
rent  and  clothing,  etc.,  or  fees  to  the 
Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind  for 
the  custodial  residential  care  of  elderly 
blind  persons. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

The  passage  of  P.L.  565  by  the 
United  States  Congress  in  1954  ex¬ 
tended  widely  the  opportunities  for  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation  of  blind  persons. 
Many  state  legislatures  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  enact  measures  that  would  en¬ 
able  the  states  to  take  advantage  of  the 
new  federal  provisions.  Thus,  Arkansas 
(Act  No.  43)  and  Montana  (Chapter 
167)  passed  entirely  new  laws  relating 
to  vocational  rehabilitation.  These  laws 
established  a  plan  for  co-operation  with 
the  federal  government  in  such  serv¬ 
ices,  provided  for  the  administration  of 
the  program  by  the  State  Board  of  Vo¬ 


cational  Education  in  Arkansas  and  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  Mon¬ 
tana,  defined  terms  and  established 
standards  of  eligibility.  The  need  for 
change  in  present  legislation  also 
brought  about  the  passage  of  Chapter 
243  of  the  Sessions  Laws  of  Tennessee. 
This  new  law  makes  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  the  sole  state  agency 
for  administering  the  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  program,  requires  one  year 
of  residence  within  the  state  as  a  con¬ 
dition  for  eligibility  and  defines  various 
terms  to  conform  with  the  federal  law. 

As  a  further  result  of  the  passage  of 
the  federal  amendment  to  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  Act,  several  states 
this  year  passed  legislation  concerning 
the  operation  of  vending  stands  by 
blind  persons.  In  general  these  laws 
clarified  and  expanded  existing  state 
laws  and  set  up  standards  for  adminis¬ 
tration.  Such  laws  were  passed  by 
Alabama  (Act  No.  543),  California 
(Chapter  1643),  Illinois  (S.B.  702), 
Indiana  (Chapter  298),  Maryland 
( Chapter  5 ) ,  and  Minnesota  ( Chapter 
302). 

From  time  to  time  the  problem  has 
arisen  as  to  what  constitutes  “blind- 
made”  goods.  Alabama  this  year  in 
Act  545  specified  that  no  person  or  or¬ 
ganization  may  sell  or  distribute  any 
product  or  service  advertised  as  “blind- 
made”  without  the  certification  of  the 
Alabama  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind. 

Agencies  for  the  Blind 

The  development  of  services  to  blind 
persons  in  this  country  from  time  to 
time  necessitates  a  revision  in  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  organization  of  agencies 
giving  such  service.  Thus,  Arkansas  in 
Act.  No.  168  of  1955  authorized  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  caseworkers  for  the  blind 
by  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Serv¬ 
ice  and  empowered  the  director  of  the 
Service  to  define  their  duties. 
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California  in  Chapter  1020  provided 
that  the  Department  of  Education  may 
establish  and  maintain  opportunity 
centers  for  the  blind  in  communities 
where  fifty  or  more  blind  adults  indi¬ 
cate  a  desire  to  receive  instruction  in 
handicrafts,  and  to  make  or  assemble 
articles  for  sale  in  the  local  community 
or  through  the  sales  facilities  of  the 

I  California  Industries  for  the  Blind. 

The  legislature  of  Kansas  adopted  a 
resolution  authorizing  the  legislative 
council  to  make  a  study  of  the  work¬ 
shop  for  the  blind  in  Kansas  City,  and 
to  make  recommendations  about  con¬ 
structing  a  new  shop.  In  Maryland, 

I  Chapter  100  vested  the  general  super¬ 
vision  and  control  of  workshops  for 
the  blind  located  in  that  state  in  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Maryland 
Workshop  for  the  Blind.  H.B.  250  of 
Utah  transferred  the  president’s  home 
of  Weber  College  to  the  Utah  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind  for  use  as  offices, 
workshops  and  other  purposes. 

The  success  of  the  home  industry 
program  in  Vermont  was  recognized 
in  H.B.  312  which  established  a  revolv- 
ing  fund  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
blind  persons  to  produce  and  sell  their 
products. 

An  important  administrative  change 
was  effected  by  the  state  of  Washing¬ 
ton  in  Chapter  379  which  created  an 
advisory  committee  for  the  blind  to 
advise  the  Department  of  Public  As¬ 
sistance  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  blind.  The  committee  is  to  consist 
of  three  members,  all  blind,  appointed 
for  a  term  of  two,  four  and  six  years 
and  for  six  years  thereafter. 

Change  in  the  status  of  its  employees 
was  achieved  by  the  Delaware  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  in  S.  B.  2  which 
included  Commission  employees  in  the 
state  employees’  pension  plan. 

Finally  in  Wisconsin  blind  persons 
performing  part-time  or  occasional 
service  are  declared  eligible  for  unem¬ 


ployment  compensation  ( Chapter 
301 ) . 

Fund  Raising 

The  problem  of  fund  raising  by  wel¬ 
fare  agencies  has  been  met  by  the  state 
of  Florida  in  Chapter  29872  and  29989 
which  regulated  solicitation  of  funds 
and  provided  that  any  person,  agency 
or  organization  desiring  to  solicit  funds 
for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  must  apply 
for  a  permit  from  the  Florida  Council 
for  the  Blind. 

State  Use  Laws 

Until  the  passage  in  1938  of  the 
federal  law  creating  the  Committee  on 
Purchases  of  Blind-Made  Products  the 
marketing  of  the  products  of  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind  presented  a  serious 
problem.  The  years  following  have 
amply  demonstrated  the  benefits  to  the 
blind  and  to  the  states  of  the  new  op¬ 
portunities  created. 

In  1955  two  states,  Alabama  (Act 
No.  542)  and  Florida  (Chapter  29663), 
joined  the  sixteen  states  that  already 
had  such  measures  on  their  statute 
books.  The  Alabama  law  requires  state 
departments,  agencies  and  institutions 
to  purchase  articles  produced  by  the 
blind  and  services  rendered  by  the 
blind  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Adult  Blind  Department  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  and  prescribes  the  procedures 
therefore.  The  law  also  authorizes 
sub-divisions  of  the  state  to  purchase 
blind-made  articles  and  to  procure  the 
services  of  the  blind  and  visually  handi¬ 
capped  in  the  same  manner  that  state 
departments,  agents  and  institutions 
procure  them. 

The  language  of  the  Florida  law 
differs  from  most  other  state  use  laws 
in  that  it  does  not  use  the  limiting  term 
“blind-made.”  This  more  far-reaching 
act  provides  for  the  purchase  by  state 
agencies  and  institutions  of  products 
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manufactured  by  persons  with  severe 
physical  handicaps  in  nonprofit  Florida 
workshops  accredited  by  the  Florida 
Council  for  the  Blind  or  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Thus  in 
this  state  the  benefit  of  the  state  use 
law  is  extended  to  other  handieapped 
groups  as  well  as  the  blind. 

In  the  state  of  Texas  H.  B.  No.  926 
amended  the  state  use  law,  passed  in 
1953  but  later  vetoed  by  the  governor 
on  the  grounds  that  it  was  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  Minor  changes  ineluded  in  this 
year’s  bill  satisfied  the  attorney  general 
as  to  its  constitutionality. 

Mandatory  Reporting 

This  year  Connectieut  passed  a  law 
(H.  B.  1724)  making  it  mandatory 
upon  each  physician  and  optometrist 
to  report  in  writing  to  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Blind  within  thirty 
days  each  blind  person  eoming  under 
his  private  or  institutional  care  within 
the  state.  The  report  is  to  include  the 
name,  address  and  degree  of  vision  and 
no  such  report  will  be  open  to  public 
inspection.  Connecticut  is  the  eighth 
state  in  the  Union  to  enaet  such  legis¬ 
lation.  There  is  some  difference  in  the 
various  laws  as  to  who  is  required  to 
report.  In  one  state  only  “every  physi- 
eian”  is  listed.  In  others  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  reporting  is  vested  in  “every 
health  and  social  agency,  attending 
physician  and  nurse.” 

Libraries  Serving  Blind  Persons 

Library  serviees  present  one  of  the 
most  baffling  problems  in  present-day 
services  to  blind  persons.  The  twenty- 
eight  distributing  libraries  selected  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  are  striving 
valiantly  to  cover  the  entire  country. 
Most  of  them  serve  elients  quite  distant 
from  the  distriets  which  support  them. 
Thus  an  equitable  financing  of  libraries 
for  the  blind  is  becoming  a  matter  of 
deep  concern. 


The  state  of  Washington  should  be 
eredited  with  taking  a  pioneer  step 
toward  a  solution  of  this  problem.  With 
the  passage  of  S.  B.  32  the  State 
Library  Commission  is  authorized  to 
eontraet  with  any  publie  library  of 
the  state  for  that  library  to  render 
special  library  service  to  the  blind 
throughout  the  state  and  reeeive  reim¬ 
bursement  from  the  eommission  for  the 
eost  of  such  services.  A  sum  of  $12,000 
was  appropriated  for  the  purpose  for 
the  biennium  1955-1957. 

Guide  Dogs 

Two  states,  Georgia  and  Tennessee 
in  Aet  No.  43  and  Chapter  No.  1  re¬ 
spectively,  make  it  unlawful  to  exclude 
a  blind  person  accompanied  by  a 
trained  guide  dog  from  any  plaee  of 
publie  accommodation,  amusement  or 
recreation.  This  makes  a  total  of  21 
states  ineluding  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
which  have  enaeted  legislation  in¬ 
tended  to  protect  the  user  of  a  guide 
dog  although  the  language  of  the  laws 
varies  from  state  to  state.  Hawaii  also 
this  year  (Act  No.  92)  amended  its 
white  cane  law,  providing  that  a  blind 
person  is  entitled  to  the  right  of  way  in 
traffic  when  he  is  aecompanied  by  a 
guide  dog  as  well  as  when  he  is  using 
a  white  eane.  The  state  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  in  Chapter  16  provided  that  there 
shall  be  no  fee  for  licenses  for  guide 
dogs  for  blind  persons. 

The  matter  of  standards  of  training 
of  guide  dogs  is  one  of  increasing  in¬ 
terest.  Some  years  ago  the  state  of 
California  created  by  law  a  State  Board 
of  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind.  In  1955 
an  amendment  was  passed  which 
strengthened  the  authority  of  the  state 
board  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  ap¬ 
plicants  for  examination  for  certificates 
for  licenses  to  train  guide  dogs  and  spe¬ 
cified  the  conditions  under  which  such 
licenses  may  be  revoked  or  suspended. 
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Miscellaneous 

As  usual,  a  number  of  laws  extending 
some  minor  privilege  to  the  blind  were 
passed  during  1955.  Of  these  may  be 
mentioned  Chapter  1398  of  the  state  of 
California  which  exempts  vehicles 
owned  by  disabled  and  blind  veterans 
from  motor  vehicle  licenses  and  regis¬ 
tration  fees.  California  also  passed  two 
other  amendments  to  its  Revenue  and 
Taxation  Code.  Chapter  1549  provided 
that  the  stock  in  trade  up  to  $1,500  of 
a  vending  stand  operated  by  a  licensed 
blind  stand  operator  is  exempt  from 
taxation.  Chapter  1106  exempted  from 
taxation  the  gross  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  meals  and  food  products  served  to 
students  and  teachers  of  a  school  by 
any  blind  person  operating  a  restaurant 
or  vending  stand  in  an  educational  in¬ 
stitution. 


A  number  of  states  have  extended 
other  privileges  such  as  free  fishing 
licenses  to  blind  persons— Connecticut 
passed  such  a  law  (H.  B.  600). 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  stated 
that  this  paper  does  not  attempt  to 
give  an  evaluation  or  analysis  of  the 
legislative  measures  passed.  Future 
developments  will  determine  how 
closely  present  legislation  coincides 
with  accepted  philosophies  and  prin¬ 
ciples.  This  paper  is  only  intended  to 
pass  on  information  on  a  very  vital 
subject  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  blind  persons.  In  the 
compilation  of  this  information  much 
valuable  assistance  was  given  by 
agency  executives  and  the  author 
would  like  to  express  her  appreciation 
for  this  generous  co-operation. 
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One  Public  School’s 
Experiment  with  Blind  Children 

FLORENCE  GILMORE 


“But  the  only  rooxi  we  have  is  up¬ 
stairs,  and  you  ean’t  mean  that  you 
want  to  have  blind  ehildren  going  up 
and  down  stairs!”  That  is  what  a  prin¬ 
cipal  said  four  years  ago  when  it  was 
suggested  that  her  800-pupil  public 
school  have  some  blind  children  added. 
“I  think  that  our  school  would  be  the 
best  place  for  this  blind  student  teacher 
to  come  and  teach  in  one  of  our  eighth 
grade  classes.”  That  is  what  this  same 
principal  said  recently  when  asked 
about  the  possibility  of  having  a  stu¬ 
dent  teacher,  who  is  blind,  do  practice 
teaching  in  a  classroom  of  sighted 
children. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  two  state¬ 
ments  show  tremendous  growth  in  ac¬ 
cepting  the  idea  that  a  blind  person 
can  succeed  in  a  society  geared  for 
those  who  see.  When  we  began  our 
program  for  blind  children  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  public  school  the  general  feeling  of 
the  community,  the  school  personnel, 
and  the  children  and  the  parents  was 
one  of  fear  of  the  unknown.  And  why 
not?  The  children  and  their  families 
were  the  only  ones  who  had  more  than 
passing  contact  with  blind  people.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  four  years  that  our  public 
schools  have  offered  educational  facili¬ 
ties  for  blind  children  there  have  been 
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many  evidences  of  growth  in  accepting 
them.  This  did  not  come  over  night, 
nor  because  of  any  one  thing  that 
someone  did  or  did  not  do.  The  most 
important  salesmen  were  the  blind  chil¬ 
dren.  Yet  at  times  they  were  their  own 
most  negative  examples.  Often  the 
classroom  group  would  comment  on  a 
particularly  successful  achievement 
made  by  the  blind  child.  At  other  times 
the  regular  grade  teacher  would  say, 
“I  forgot  that  the  blind  child  was 
there.” 

Any  growth  process  is  a  gradual  one. 
During  our  four  years,  attitudes  and 
opinions  of  all  those  connected  with  the 
program  have  shown  considerable  posi¬ 
tive  development.  Though  some  of  the 
children  and  parents  are  still  overly 
dependent  many  occurrences  around 
the  school  mark  the  considerable  pro¬ 
gress  that  has  been  made.  The  younger 
children  tend  to  be  particularly  adapt¬ 
able  to  a  program  of  integration. 

The  first  year  we  had  only  five  chil¬ 
dren  who  took  advantage  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  facilities.  During  this  current 
year,  we  have  seventeen  children  and 
two  resource  teachers.  The  children 
range  in  grade  placement  from  kinder¬ 
garten  through  high  school.  They  vary 
considerably  in  visual  acuity.  Some  of 
them  are  totally  blind  while  the  others 
range  all  the  way  to  just  within  the 
legal  definitions  of  blindness.  Many  use 
large  print  materials,  others  use  braille, 
while  some  learn  by  using  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  both  braille  and  print. 
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Child  Identified 
with  H  is  Group 

From  the  very  beginning  of  our  pro¬ 
gram  the  blind  child  was  first  of  all  a 
member  of  a  classroom  group,  respon¬ 
sible  to  his  teacher  for  all  his  assign¬ 
ments.  This  was  true  also  for  the  re¬ 
source  room  and  its  teachers  which 
were  then,  and  are  now,  considered  as 
helpers  to  the  regular  grade  teacher. 
If  the  blind  child  is  to  become  a  part 
of  his  regular  group  then  it  is  the  main 
responsibility  of  the  resource  teacher, 
the  regular  classroom  teacher  and  the 
principal  to  work  together  to  see  that 
the  child  realizes  where  he  belongs.  All 
the  other  people  help  too,  and  should 
be  identified  with  the  program.  The 
school  doctor,  school  nurse,  psychomet- 
rist,  janitor,  street  crossing  guard,  and 
any  one  else  with  responsibility  around 
a  school  becomes  an  important  part  of 
what  takes  place.  The  blind  child  is 
a  member  of  the  class  group  during 


most  of  the  day,  in  the  cafeteria,  at 
recess,  in  gym  and  art  periods. 

At  first  we  admitted  children  to  our 
program  without  too  much  considera¬ 
tion.  Gradually  a  more  systematic  pro¬ 
cedure  was  evolved.  This  centered 
around  conferences  with  the  child,  his 
parents,  teachers  and  medical  person¬ 
nel.  We  found  we  needed  to  know 
more  about  the  child,  his  family, 
health,  and  general  background  before 
trying  to  teach  him. 

We  have  gradually  developed  ad¬ 
mission  procedures  which  help  us  to 
become  familiar  with  the  child  and  his 
parents. 

First  the  parent  applies  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  office  for  the  admission  of 
his  child  to  our  program. 

Secondly  the  parents  are  asked  to 
have  an  ophthalmological  examination 
of  their  child.  The  doctor  may  be  of 
their  own  choosing  or  one  suggested 
by  the  school.  An  ophthalmologist  in 
our  community  has  become  familiar 
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with  our  program.  It  has  been  a  great 
advantage  to  be  able  to  call  upon  the 
services  of  an  interested  specialist. 

When  it  is  established  that  the  child 
is  legally  blind,  he  and  his  parents 
arrange  conferences  with  the  school 
physician  and  psychometrist.  During 
these  meetings  we  can  become  more 
familiar  with  the  family  background 
and  attitudes,  the  possibility  of  other 
physical  handicaps,  and  also  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  with  the  child  in  a 
new  situation. 

The  next  step  is  a  result  of  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  doctors  and  psy¬ 
chometrist.  A  conference  is  arranged  so 
that  those  most  directly  concerned  with 
the  education  of  the  blind  child  may 
become  acquainted.  The  group  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  child  and  his  parents,  the 
curriculum  director,  the  principal,  the 
classroom  teacher  and  the  resource 
teacher.  For  a  part  of  the  meeting  time 
the  blind  child,  regular  teacher,  and 
resource  teacher  will  leave  the  main 
group  and  have  an  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  more  acquainted,  while  the  par¬ 
ents  continue  to  talk  with  the  adminis¬ 
trators.  At  first  consideration  this  group 
may  seem  large.  We  feel  that  it  is 
important  to  have  those  who  will  be 
the  main  leaders  in  the  child’s  educa¬ 
tion  have  a  part  in  deciding  if  our 
schools  can  best  meet  his  needs. 

If  a  majority  of  the  group  feels  that 
the  child  can  become  a  real  part  of  an 
integrated  program  we  admit  him  into 
our  classes. 

This  plan  will  and  should  continue 
to  change  as  our  program  develops. 

When  the  blind  child  becomes  a 
member  of  our  schools  we  can  organize 
learning  media  for  him  to  use  during 
the  school  day.  There  is  always  a  need 
for  educational  materials  in  braille  and 
large  print  that  coincide  with  those 
to  be  used  throughout  the  day  by  the 
regular  class.  During  our  first  year  we 
had  very  few  commercially  prepared 


books.  Most  of  the  daily  assignments 
and  texts  were  copied  by  the  resource 
teacher.  Many  of  the  assignments  were 
read  to  the  blind  child  by  his  class¬ 
mates.  The  mutual  co-operation  of  the 
blind  child  and  his  sighted  classmates 
has  proved  to  be  of  great  advantage 
in  study  situations.  Often  the  resource 
room  is  a  study  and  research  room  for 
groups  of  children  studying  together. 
The  sighted  child  will  often  read  the 
material,  while  the  blind  child  may 
take  typed  or  braille  notes.  The  typed 
copy  can  be  used  by  both  sighted 
children  and  blind  to  fulfill  their 
teacher’s  assignments.  Our  book  and 
record  library  has  gradually  grown. 
The  services  of  a  volunteer  group  of 
braillists  have  helped  us  to  obtain  state 
texts,  in  all  the  subject  areas.  They 
have  undertaken  everything  from  high 
school  texts  to  first  grade  stories.  This 
year  one  of  the  resource  teachers 
taught  braille  to  an  adult  group.  Col¬ 
lege  students,  interested  in  becoming 
occupational  therapists,  also  help  in  re¬ 
cording  materials  and  in  aiding  the 
blind  students  to  obtain  information  i 
about  their  assignments. 

Daily  materials,  which  the  regular 
teacher  will  need,  are  provided  by  the 
resource  teacher.  Before  class  the ' 
teachers  discuss  the  blind  child’s  role  in  i 
daily  situations.  Often  the  resource 
teacher  will  join  the  classroom  group. 
At  this  time  he  may,  if  necessary,  aid 
the  blind  child  to  take  an  active  im¬ 
mediate  part  in  the  lessons.  In  this  way 
we  hope  to  increase  the  blind  child’s 
identification  with  his  group  in  dif¬ 
ferent  activities.  The  child  realizes  that 
he  is  to  take  part,  and  that  he  too  is  to 
comply  with  teacher  directions.  These 
frequent  opportunities  for  co-operation  | 
between  the  regular  and  special  teach¬ 
er  increases  mutual  understanding  of  I 
daily  occurrences. 

In  addition  to  this  classroom  help  the  | 
blind  child  comes  to  the  resource  room 
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Charles  does  his  arithmetic  with  the  sixth  grade 

during  the  day.  He  comes  to  have  his 
papers  checked.  Then  he  can  return 
this  corrected  paper  to  his  teacher.  He 
comes  to  obtain  additional  books  and 
materials  he  finds  need  for  during  the 
day.  He  comes  to  learn  newly  intro¬ 
duced  ideas.  For  example,  when  the 
fifth  grade  is  learning  about  two- 
place  multiplieation  the  blind  child 
should  receive  additional  instruction 
on  the  braille  mechanics  involved. 
Therefore  he  comes  to  the  resource 
room  to  learn  these  specific  procedures. 
The  first  grade  child  also  comes  to 
learn  new  daily  reading  words  before 
he  reads  with  the  room  group. 

Degree  of  Acceptance 

“How  well  are  the  children  ac¬ 
cepted?”  is  a  question  frequently  asked. 
The  feeling  of  acceptance  toward  any 
minority  group  grows  gradually.  Some 
people,  after  a  short  acquaintance,  un¬ 
derstand  that  a  blind  child  is  very  like 
other  children.  So  they  quickly  treat 
him  this  way.  Other  people  need  a 
much  longer  period  of  time  to  re¬ 
think  through  their  feelings  toward 
blindness.  Some  need  more  than  the 
four  years  in  our  experience. 


Acceptance  of  the  blind  children  in 
our  system  has  increased  considerably. 
We  can  evaluate  this  growth  by  con¬ 
sidering  many  factors.  The  most  notice¬ 
able  growth  takes  place  within  the 
blind  child’s  family.  We  consider  that 
how  they  feel  about  their  child’s  activ¬ 
ities  should  be  in  relation  to  others  of 
the  same  age.  More  and  more  parents 
remark  on  their  child’s  growth  in  inde¬ 
pendence.  Many  speak  of  the  blind 
child  doing  things  like  the  other  chil¬ 
dren  in  their  family.  The  expression  of 
these  opinions  we  feel  shows  their  own 
change  of  opinion.  Some  parents  con¬ 
tinue  to  express  feelings  of  rejection 
and  inadequacy.  Others  have  difficulty 
accepting  the  responsibility  of  provid¬ 
ing  a  normal  home  life  for  their  blind 
child.  But  the  parents  of  blind  children 
are  like  all  parents.  Some  grow  quickly 
in  love  and  understanding  of  their 
children  and  others  need  more  time. 

Another  area  to  consider  in  relation 
to  change  in  attitude  is  in  the  school 
situations.  The  opinions  of  the  regular 
teachers,  the  principals  and  adminis¬ 
trators,  toward  blindness  are  most  im¬ 
portant.  How  do  these  people  feel 
and  act  when  a  blind  child  walks  into 
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their  room,  or  becomes  a  part  of  their 
daily  life?  The  number  of  teachers  in¬ 
terested  in  having  a  blind  child  become 
a  member  of  their  class  has  increased 
each  year.  An  increasing  number  of 
teachers,  previous  to  class  time,  con¬ 
tact  the  resource  teacher.  In  this  way 
we  know  that  the  blind  child  will  have 
the  assignments  and  materials  that  he 
will  need  in  order  to  understand  group 
instructions  and  to  take  part  in  daily 
class  activities.  Many  of  the  teachers 
want  to  talk  about  their  daily  experi¬ 
ences  in  which  the  blind  child  was  a 
contributing  part.  More  teachers  and 
administrators  are  interested  in  obtain¬ 
ing  additional  information  to  help  them 
in  understanding  blind  children.  Some 
of  the  teachers  have  become  familiar 
with  braille.  The  fact  that  a  large  pub¬ 
lic  school  could  accept  a  blind  student 
teacher  to  do  part  of  his  teaching  in 
the  woodworking  shop  demonstrates 
its  emotional  climate  toward  blindness. 

We  can  also  evaluate  acceptance  in 
relation  to  community  expression  to¬ 
ward  the  children.  More  of  the  children 
are  joining  local  boy  and  girl  groups. 
More  of  the  parents  of  blind  children 
are  taking  an  active  part  in  school 
parent  groups.  The  local  Y.M.C.A. 
asked  two  of  the  blind  high  school  boys 
to  be  counselors  at  their  camp  last  sum¬ 
mer.  The  local  groups  that  meet  at 
our  school  frequently  express  their  in¬ 
terest  in  the  blind  children  and  their 
acceptance  of  the  program.  They  fre¬ 
quently  say,  ‘T  think  it  is  fine  that  the 
blind  children  could  come  to  our 
school,”  and,  “You  know  my  little  girl 
is  in  Mrs.  F.’s  room  and  she  often  talks 
about  what  she  and  Sherry  did  during 
the  day.”  (Sherry  is  blind.) 

Our  school  district  is  naturally  in¬ 
terested  in  teaching  the  fundamental 
skills  involved  in  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic.  A  large  part  of  the  blind 
child’s  success  in  school  is  measured 
in  terms  of  achievement  in  specific 


learning  situations.  Therefore  we  feel  it 
is  important  that  the  blind  child  con¬ 
form  to  group  standards,  complete 
daily  assignments,  and  take  an  active 
part  in  as  many  experiences  as  possible. 
Completed  braille  lessons  are  corrected 
and  returned  to  his  teacher.  Thus  the 
teacher  learns  the  extent  of  under¬ 
standing  achieved  by  the  blind  child. 

There  are  many  programs  for  blind 
with  sighted  children  beginning  all 
over  the  country,  and  it  is  a  very  logical 
development.  Our  community  is  like 
many  others.  The  administration  was 
willing  to  give  the  theory  of  integration 
a  try  and  the  many  factors  discussed 
have  caused  it  to  develop  and  expand. 
One  of  the  more  important  facts  is 
that  we  expected  the  changes  in  atti¬ 
tudes,  understanding  and  acceptance 
to  be  gradually  progressive.  The  most 
important  fact  is  that  we  did  give  the 
blind  and  sighted  children  a  chance  to 
grow  in  rnutual  learning  and  social 
understanding. 
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Finding  Jobs  for  the  Blind 


ANNE  ALTMAN 

and 

HANNAH  BAUMANN 


For  A  LONG  TIME  Selective  Placement 
personnel  have  had  a  $64,000  question 
of  their  own— “Can  Selective  Placement 
interviewers  in  the  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice  find  suitable  employment  for  blind 
applicants?”  Opinions  throughout  the 
United  States  seemed  to  hold  that  this 
kind  of  placement  required  skills  over 
and  above  those  qsed  in  the  daily  work 
of  the  selective  placement  interviewer. 

Last  year  the  United  States  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  decided  to  find  an  answer 
once  and  for  all.  They  made  funds 
available  to  the  New  York  State  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  for  a  demonstration 
project  in  the  placement  of  the  blind. 
New  York  City  was  chosen  because 
the  Employment  Service  there  has  had 
ten  years  of  experience  in  this  work  and 
because  the  city  is  the  center  of  many 
community  agencies  for  the  blind. 

The  objectives  of  the  demonstration 
were  threefold:  (1)  to  evaluate  pres¬ 
ent  methods,  ( 2 )  to  develop  new 
methods,  and  (3)  to  prepare  a  manual 
and  training  guide  based  on  the  find¬ 
ings  for  use  by  Employment  Service 
personnel  nationally. 

Although  the  project  was  originally 
oriented  around  blind  veterans  only  it 
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was  soon  found  necessary  to  broaden 
the  base.  We  learned  from  the  Veterans 
Administration  that  very  few  blind  vet¬ 
erans  were  ready  to  be  placed  and 
those  who  were  ready  were  already 
known  to  the  Employment  Service.  To 
get  a  larger  sample,  the  project  was  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  non-veteran  blind  as 
well.  The  Employment  Service  con¬ 
tacted  all  community  agencies  work¬ 
ing  with  the  blind  for  referrals  to  the 
project.  These  included  the  New  York 
State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Serv¬ 
ice,  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
the  New  York  Lighthouse,  the  New 
York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind,  and 
the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service. 
All  agreed  to  give  any  assistance  in  job 
evaluation,  placement,  furnishing  read¬ 
ers  and  guides,  arranging  transpor¬ 
tation,  and  orientation  to  job  or  office. 
In  addition,  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  offered  aid  in  evaluating 
suitability  of  jobs  and  developing  spe¬ 
cial  devices  to  ease  job  performance 
and  adjustment.  Throughout  the  pro¬ 
ject  the  Employment  Service  worked 
closely  with  all  these  agencies. 

At  the  outset  of  the  demonstration  all 
the  agencies  agreed  that  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  should  determine  which 
blind  applicants  were  ready  for  place¬ 
ment.  If  the  selective  placement  inter¬ 
viewer  believed  a  blind  applicant  was 
not  ready,  he  referred  him  back  to  the 
agency,  giving  the  reason  and  recom¬ 
mending  additional  service  to  help  him. 
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The  agencies  also  agreed  to  provide 
to  the  Employment  Service  medical 
information  about  the  applicant,  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  vocational  services  given 
him,  and  an  evaluation  of  his  attitude 
toward  employment. 

The  money  allocated  provided  for 
setting  up  a  unit  consisting  of  a  full¬ 
time  interviewer  and  an  interviewer  to 
be  used  one  day  a  week.  This  meant 
that  all  blind  job  seekers  in  New  York 
City  went  to  this  one  unit,  located  in 
an  easily  accessible  office.  That  inter¬ 
viewer  had  line  responsibility  to  the 
consultant  for  selective  placement. 

The  interviewer  selected  had  been 
developed  over  the  years  into  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  the  placement  of  the  severely 
disabled.  She  was  chosen  because  of 
her  background  and  previous  experi¬ 
ence  and  her  interest,  understanding, 
and  conviction  that  blind  people  can 
work  successfully. 

The  project  was  established  for  one 
year;  the  first  ten  months  to  be  devoted 
to  actual  placement  and  the  final  two 
months  to  preparing  manual  and  train¬ 
ing  material.  June  30,  1955,  marked  the 
end  of  the  ten  months’  period;  during 
this  period,  213  blind  workers  were 
interviewed,  200  referrals  were  made, 
and  ninety-one  placements  were 
effected. 

Basic  Principles 
of  Procedure 

} 

Four  basic  principles  were  set  up  for 
the  project: 

( 1 )  The  case  work  approach  was 
used,  the  same  person  handling  the  ap¬ 
plicant  from  the  time  he  registered 
until  he  was  placed.  Throughout  the 
entire  project,  all  job  selection  and 
promotion  was  done  on  an  individual 
basis  for  specific  blind  applicants  in 
line  with  their  job  objective. 

(2)  The  interviewer’s  time  was  so 
allocated  that  approximately  one-half 
was  devoted  to  registration,  counseling, 
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selection,  and  referral  and  the  other 
half  to  promotional  activities  with  em¬ 
ployers.  Each  applicant  was  given  a 
complete  interview.  Since  the  emphasis 
was  on  suitable  job  placement,  re-in¬ 
terviewing  was  kept  to  a  minimum  to 
permit  the  interviewer  to  spend  suffi¬ 
cient  time  in  promotional  activity. 

(3)  A  complete  written  registration 
was  made  of  each  applicant  to  include 
skills,  knowledges,  aptitudes,  physical 
capacities,  abilities,  training,  and  in¬ 
terest;  special  problems;  plan  and  oc¬ 
cupational  classification  or  objective. 

(4)  The  placement  follow-up  with 
the  employer  became  the  responsibility 
of  the  Employment  Service  and  rele¬ 
vant  information  was  forwarded  to  in¬ 
terested  agencies. 

In  selecting  a  suitable  job,  the  usual 
basic  selective  placement  approach  was 
used.  However,  we  found  that  a  field 
visit  to  an  employer  is  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  before  suitability  of  the  job  for 
a  blind  applicant  can  be  established. 

In  selecting  employers  to  be  visited, 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  cut-and- 
dried  method.  As  with  all  other  types 
of  promotional  activity,  one  of  the  most 
reliable  methods  is  an  evaluation  of 
previous  experience.  Has  the  employer 
shown  interest  in  other  handicapped 
groups?  In  the  blind?  What  are  his 
hiring  practices?  Does  he  have  estab¬ 
lished  and  known  policies  that  will  rule 
out  the  blind?  Who  does  the  hiring? 
At  what  level  do  we  wish  to  approach 
the  employer? 

Another  great  source  of  help  is 
advice  and  leads  from  experienced 
interviewing  staff.  The  type  of  work 
applicants  are  seeking  will  sometimes 
determine  the  kinds  of  employers  or 
industries  to  be  contacted. 

As  with  all  placement  of  the  dis¬ 
abled,  it  is  usually  well  to  lay  some 
groundwork  before  contacting  a  new 
employer— an  introductory  telephone 
call  or  letter.  On  the  other  hand,  oc- 
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casions  arise  where,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  industry,  the  location, 
or  lack  of  response  to  other  methods, 
the  so-called  “cold  turkey”  approach 
is  advisable.  How,  whom,  and  when 
to  approach  are  largely  matters  of 
know-how  and  judgment. 

Knowledge  of  existing  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  is  another  important  con¬ 
sideration  in  placement.  Because  of  the 
geographical  complexity  of  New  York 
City,  ability  to  use  existing  facilities 
is  an  important  and  individual  matter. 
Depending  on  where  a  person  lives  and 
the  location  of  the  job,  transportation 
can  involve  subway,  bus,  ferry  boats, 
^Tolley  cars,  or  any  combination. 

Personality  factors  are  important 
considerations  in  all  placement  work, 
especially  that  involving  the  blind. 
How  does  the  individual  relate  to 
others?  How  does  he  accept  supervi¬ 
sion,  co-workers?  Answers  to  such 
questions  cannot  be  brought  out  during 
an  employment  interview.  However, 
they  can  be  readily  obtained  from  pre¬ 
vious  employers  or  from  agencies  which 
have  worked  with  the  person  over  a 
period  of  time. 

Grooming  must  be  carefully  eval¬ 
uated  and  minimum  appearance  stand¬ 
ards  adhered  to.  This  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  with  severely  disabled  appli¬ 
cants. 

The  demonstration  confirmed  the 
fact  that  getting  employer  acceptance 
to  hire  the  blind,  overcoming  years  of 
prejudiced  thinking  and  lack  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  blind,  are  not  simple 
tasks.  Faith,  enthusiasm,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  applicant’s  ability  to  per¬ 
form  must  be  conveyed  to  the  employer 
without  undue  overselling. 

Again  the  greatest  selling  point,  as 
with  any  applicant,  is  qualification  to 
do  the  job.  The  employer  must  under¬ 
stand  that  this  is  the  only  basis  for 
referral— and  the  only  basis  on  which 
a  worker  should  be  hired. 


A  frank  discussion  of  both  positive 
and  negative  factors  of  hiring  the  blind 
is  advisable.  Any  problems  that  may 
arise  or  that  the  employer  presents  as 
obstacles  should  be  evaluated  honestly. 
Nothing  will  win  the  respect  and  ap¬ 
proval  of  most  employers  so  much  as 
this  kind  of  approach. 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  approach  an  employer  in  behalf 
of  a  specific  applicant  than  with  a  total 
program.  In  presenting  the  latter,  we 
often  tend  to  make  sweeping  gener¬ 
alities— the  blind  are  more  dependable, 
they  stay  on  the  job  longer,  and  so  on. 
Whether  or  not  these  factors  are  gen¬ 
erally  true,  they  may  not  apply  to  the 
specific  individual  we  will  refer. 

Job  Orientation 

One  of  the  most  important  tech¬ 
niques  developed  during  this  demon¬ 
stration  project  is  job  orientation.  It 
reassures  the  employer  and  his  super¬ 
visory  staff.  Actual  orientation  to  the 
physical  set-up  of  the  job  may  be 
offered  at  the  time  of  initial  placement. 
This  would  include  escorting  the  blind 
person  to  washrooms,  lunchrooms, 
water  cooler,  and  the  like— pointing 
out  obstacles  such  as  vending  ma¬ 
chines,  fire  extinguishers  which  extend 
out  into  the  room,  and  doors  which 
may  not  be  always  closed.  Help  in 
setting  up  work  bench  or  desk  for  easy 
access  to  tools  or  stationery  may  also 
be  necessary. 

Whether  the  agency  for  the  blind  or 
the  Employment  Service  does  the 
orientation,  again,  is  a  matter  of  judg¬ 
ment,  necessity,  and  convenience.  The 
fact  that  the  blind  person  quickly  be¬ 
comes  self-directing  soon  becomes  evi¬ 
dent,  thus  helping  to  overcome  the  ini¬ 
tial  timidity  of  the  supervisor. 

Follow-up  after  placement  can  be 
carried  on  in  several  ways.  A  visit  to 
the  employer  to  actually  observe  the 
applicant  on  the  job  is  the  best  meth- 
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od.  Where  this  is  not  feasible,  an 
interview  with  the  applicant,  after 
working  hours  or  during  a  lunch  hour, 
may  be  arranged;  or  a  telephone  call 
can  be  made  to  the  employer  or  appli¬ 
cant,  or  both. 

Where  the  Employment  Service  has 
the  initial  contact  with  the  employer, 
it  is  advisable  that  only  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  follow  up.  However,  in 
some  cases  the  community  agency  may 
be  the  best  choice  to  follow  up  with  the 
applicant,  but  relevant  information 
gained  this  way  should  be  passed  on  to 
the  Employment  Service. 

The  ninety-one  placements  made 
during  the  first  ten  months  of  the  study 
ranged  from  professional  service,  from 
clerical  to  agricultural— indicating  con¬ 
clusively  that  there  are  no  special  jobs 
for  the  blind.  Among  the  jobs  filled 
were  medical  social  worker,  piano 
tuner,  dictaphone  transcription  ma¬ 
chine  operators,  power  press  operators, 
film  spoolers,  packers  and  carders. 
Several  partly  sighted  applicants  were 
placed  as  messengers  and  porters.  One 
applicant,  who  had  all  the  personality 
qualifications  for  sales  work,  plus  an 
overwhelming  interest,  was  placed 
after  countless  disappointments  as  an 
outside  salesman  of  stocks.  Placements 
were  also  made  in  the  laundry  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  hospital,  and  one  as  a  ward 
maid. 

Some  of  the  jobs,  particularly  in 
factories,  were  of  short  duration.  Each 
new  period  of  unemployment  means 
a  long,  patient,  uphill  task  of  finding  a 
new  job  and  a  new  employer. 

Overall  Problems 

Probably  the  major  difficulty  in  plac¬ 
ing  the  blind  is  the  emotional  impact 
of  blindness  on  most  people.  Added  to 
that  are  fear,  oversolicitousness,  pre¬ 
judice,  and  antiquated  notions.  There 
is  no  better  way  of  combatting  these 
difficulties  than  through  the  actual  ex¬ 


perience  of  hiring  and  working  with  a 
blind  person. 

However,  the  task  is  not  an  easy  one 
and  requires  joint  effort  of  all  com¬ 
munity  facilities.  Basically,  we  need 
to  abandon  the  policy  of  depicting  a 
blind  person  as  a  dependent,  helpless  i 
individual,  and,  instead,  present  him 
as  a  person  who  can  and  should  take 
his  full  place  in  the  community  when 
he  is  ready  to  do  so. 

Another  major  problem  which  is 
common  to  all  severely  disabled  per¬ 
sons  is  the  lack  of  flexibility  of  the  ^ 
worker  himself.  He  is  trained,  and : 
usually  well  trained,  for  a  specific  job 
or  profession.  If  there  is  no  opening, , 
or  he  cannot  find  a  job,  or  if  the  labor 
market  conditions  change,  even  though : 
he  may  be  willing  to  take  another  type 
of  job  or  a  job  at  a  lower  skill  level, , 
he  is  often  unable  to  do  so  because  he 
is  not  prepared.  Such  a  situation  calls 
for  a  re-examination  of  the  whole  re¬ 
habilitation  process  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  preparation  in  more  than 
one  job.  I 

Dependency  is  a  serious  problem  i 
with  the  blind.  Too  often,  it  has  beeni 
indirectly  fostered  and  encouraged  by 
the  community  in  its  zeal  to  give  pro¬ 
tection,  reassurance,  and  comfort.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  when  introduced  into  am 
employment  situation,  this  dependency 
can  translate  itself  into  a  demand  for;^ 
special  attention,  more  often  than  it  is^ 
necessary.  It  can  create  resentment! 
among  other  workers.  Recognition  of 
this  at  the  start  of  the  rehabilitation! 
and  retraining  process  would  be  very 
helpful. 

Frequently,  a  more  dependent  blind' 
person  feels  reluctant  to  give  up  the- 
security  of  a  pension  or  other  financial^ 
grant,  no  matter  how  meager,  for  the 
hazards,  uncertainties,  and  lack  of  per¬ 
manence  of  a  job,  as  much  as  he  may 
wish  to  work. 
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Long  periods  of  unemployment,  long 
periods  in  sheltered  workshops,  fre¬ 
quent  job  turnover,  all  these  are  ad¬ 
ditional  drawbacks  in  placement  of 
blind  persons. 

Successful  placement  of  the  blind  is 
a  custom  job.  It  must  in  every  case  be 
done  on  an  individual  basis.  Each  diffi¬ 
culty,  each  problem  must  be  handled 
as  it  comes  up  and  in  the  way  that  will 


best  meet  the  need  of  the  individual. 
Overcoming  employer  resistance  is  a 
slow,  patient,  uphill  fight  but  it  can  be 
done  by  meeting  each  objection  with 
specific  facts,  by  an  honest,  objective 
presentation  of  the  blind  worker’s 
ability  and  above  all  by  the  firm  belief 
and  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  inter¬ 
viewer  that  the  blind  can  and  should 
work  in  jobs  for  which  they  qualify. 


Itinerant  Teaching 

as  a  Method  of  Educating 

Blind  Children 

HARRY  J.  SPAR 


Itinerant  teaching  for  the  blind  is  a 
logical  outgrowth  of  the  conviction  that 
blind  children  should  be  integrated  in¬ 
to  the  normal  educational  setting  of 
seeing  children  wherever  this  is  prac¬ 
ticable  and  that  education  of  blind 
children  in  a  segregated  setting  is 
justifiable  only  when  the  special  prob¬ 
lems  of  such  children  require  the  use 
of  concentrated  specialized  services 
that  can  only  be  offered  at  facilities 
where  enough  blind  children  with  sim¬ 
ilar  problems  can  be  brought  together 
to  warrant  offering  such  services. 

The  frightening  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  congenitally  blind  children  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years— and, 
particularly,  during  the  past  five  years 
or  so— has  directed  the  attention  of 
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social  service  agencies  to  the  problems 
confronting  parents  of  young  blind 
children;  it  has  resulted  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  body  of  skills  and  informa¬ 
tion  useful  in  serving  the  parents  which 
has  made  it  feasible  and  desirable  for 
a  much  higher  proportion  of  blind 
children  to  remain  at  home  during  their 
school  years.  Prior  to  this  recent  period, 
parents  of  blind  children  received 
little,  if  any,  competent  guidance  to¬ 
ward  the  wholesome  acceptance  of 
their  children  and  the  residential 
school  generally  offered  a  healthier 
emotional  atmosphere  for  the  growth 
of  these  children  than  they  could  en¬ 
joy  in  their  own  homes. 

The  benefits  of  professional  social 
casework  with  the  parents  of  blind 
children  and  of  public  health  and  edu¬ 
cational  guidance  in  the  handling  of 
special  child  care  problems  related  to 
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blindness  are  manifest  today  in  the 
large  number  of  families  which  are 
equipped  and  eager  to  keep  their  blind 
children  with  them  and  to  make  the 
extra  effort  necessary  to  enable  these 
children  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  re¬ 
maining  with  their  families  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  being  educated  in  a  normally  com¬ 
petitive  educational  setting. 

The  highly  gratifying,  very  recent 
evidence  of  a  dramatic  reversal  in  the 
late  increase  in  the  incidence  of  infant 
blindness  suggests  the  advisability  of 
a  careful  appraisal  of  the  systems  un¬ 
der  which  blind  children  are  educated 
and  a  re-apportionment  of  the  facili¬ 
ties  and  opportunities  which  these  sys¬ 
tems  have  to  offer.  Within  the  next  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  blind  children,  together 
with  the  wider  use  of  the  itinerant 
teaching  system  for  educating  blind 
children,  may  very  well  make  it  desir¬ 
able  to  operate  residential  schools  for 
the  blind  on  a  regional  rather  than  a 
state  or  district  basis.  This  develop¬ 
ment  may  make  it  practicable  to  op¬ 
erate  a  limited  number  of  residential 
schools  for  blind  children  who  show 
good  scholastic  potential  but  whose 
home  environment  or  whose  geo¬ 
graphic  situations  make  itinerant  teach¬ 
ing  unsuited  for  their  needs.  This  de¬ 
velopment  might  permit  the  use  of  a 
few  small  residential  schools  for  the 
offering  of  highly  specialized  and  com¬ 
petent  programs  of  education  for  deaf- 
blind  children;  and  it  might,  finally, 
make  possible  the  operation  of  some 
residential  schools  for  the  offering  of 
much  needed  specialized  programs  for 
the  large  proportion  of  mentally  handi¬ 
capped  blind  children. 

The  braille  classes  represent  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  educating  blind  children  which 
is  too  often  mistakenly  thought  to  con¬ 
stitute  an  economical  approximation 
of,  or  substitute  for,  itinerant  teaching. 


Special  classes  have  served  very  effec¬ 
tively  in  the  education  of  mentally 
handicapped  children,  and  braille 
classes  are  too  often  viewed  as  a  satis¬ 
factory  type  of  special  classes  by  edu¬ 
cators  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
possibilities  and  objectives  of  educat¬ 
ing  blind  children.  They  fail  to  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  mentally 
handicapped  children  require  special 
curriculums  designed  to  meet  their  own 
needs  and  realize  their  own  potentiali¬ 
ties  while  it  is  the  attainable  and  desir¬ 
able  objective  of  many  blind  children 
to  pursue  the  same  basic  curriculums 
as  do  their  seeing  counterparts. 

The  Nature  of 
Braille  Classes 

According  to  the  theory  underlying 
the  operation  of  braille  classes,  the 
braille  class  is  conceived  of  as  only 
a  resource  room  where  blind  students 
receive  instruction  in  braille  and  other 
special  help  specifically  related  to  their 
blindness  while  pursuing  a  standard 
curriculum  in  the  regular  classes  along 
with  seeing  students.  In  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  the  braille  classes  very  often  serve 
largely— and,  not  infrequently,  serve 
entirely— as  a  substitute  for  the  regu¬ 
lar  classroom.  This  situation  presents 
the  teacher  of  the  braille  class  not  only 
with  the  challenge  of  simultaneously 
meeting  the  problems  related  to  blind¬ 
ness  of  several  children  but  also  with 
the  necessity  of  teaching  a  single  class 
composed  of  children  working  on  sev¬ 
eral  grade  levels.  It  is  an  extremely 
difficult  situation  in  which  to  work  and, 
consequently,  the  braille  class  tends  to 
become  more  custodial  than  educa¬ 
tional  in  its  accomplishments. 

The  braille  class  is  intended  to  avoid 
the  segregation  of  the  residential  school 
and  to  provide  blind  children  with  the 
opportunity  to  achieve  sound  social 
and  educational  integration.  However, 
the  fact  that  the  bringing  together  of 
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enough  blind  children  to  form  a  braille 
class  makes  it  necessary  for  many  of  the 
children  to  be  transported  to  schools 
other  than  the  ones  attended  by  their 
siblings  and  neighborhood  friends 
militates  against  the  normal  social  in¬ 
tegration  of  blind  children  in  the  braille 
classes.  Even  more  serious  in  its  psy¬ 
chological  effects  is  the  fact  that  the 
blind  children  in  a  braille  class  tend  to 
be  capsulated  within  the  milieu  of  the 
school  in  which  it  is  operated.  This 
produces  a  type  of  segregation  which  is 
constantly  apparent.  The  segregation  of 
the  residential  school  is  somewhat 
cushioned  by  its  geography.  The  very 
fact  that  the  segregated  body  is  physi¬ 
cally  separate  from  the  community  en¬ 
vironment  serves  to  produce  a  more 
comfortable,  if  more  illusory,  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  to  grow.  The  type  of 
segregation  generally  experienced  by 
blind  children  in  braille  classes  holds 
all  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  segre¬ 
gation  of  the  residential  school— with 
the  one  important  exception  that  it 
permits  the  children  to  live  in  their 
homes— plus  the  further  disadvantage 
that  the  children  can  find  no  escape 
from  the  constant  awareness  of  their 
failure  to  enjoy  wholesome  acceptance 
by  the  student  body  of  the  school  in 
which  the  braille  class  is  located. 

Features  of  Itinerant 
Teaching  Plan 

Itinerant  teaching  as  a  system  for  ed¬ 
ucating  blind  children  permits  blind 
children  to  enjoy  a  continuity  of  re¬ 
lationship  at  home  and  at  school.  They 
can  broaden  their  relationships  at  school 
by  building  upon  the  strength  of  their 
relationships  with  their  siblings  and/ 
or  their  neighborhood  friends  who  at¬ 
tend  the  same  school.  The  very  fact 
that  they  attend  classes  where  there  are 
no  other  blind  persons  present  makes 
it  easier  for  the  classes  to  assimilate 
them.  Whenever  there  are  two  or  more 


blind  persons  together  in  a  new  en¬ 
vironment,  the  fact  that  the  blind  per¬ 
sons  are  apt  to  have  more  in  common 
with  each  other  initially  than  they  do 
with  other  persons  in  the  environment, 
tends  to  make  the  other  persons  feel 
that  the  group  of  blind  persons  in  its 
midst  is  sufficient  unto  itself,  and  that 
the  individuals  in  that  group  may  not 
welcome  the  overtures  of  persons  out¬ 
side  their  group.  This  serves  to  make 
the  integration  of  two  or  more  blind 
persons  with  a  group  of  seeing  persons 
more  difficult  than  the  integration  of 
one  blind  person  in  the  group. 

The  itinerant  teacher  acts  as  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  classroom  teachers  of  the 
blind  students  she  serves:  advising 
with  the  classroom  teachers  on  special 
problems  and  the  capabilities  of  their 
blind  students,  on  the  availability  and 
use  of  special  resources  for  these  stu¬ 
dents,  and  on  any  matters  that  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  educational  progress  and 
social  adjustment  of  the  students  and 
minimize  the  special  attention  which 
they  will  require  from  their  classroom 
teachers. 

The  itinerant  teacher  acts  also  as 
special  tutor  to  the  students  she  serves, 
helping  them  to  learn  braille  and  to  use 
other  special  skills  and  equipment  to 
make  up,  so  far  as  possible,  for  the 
absence  of  vision.  With  the  help  of 
volunteer  transcribing  groups,  her  stu¬ 
dents  are  provided  with  the  same  texts 
in  braille  and  the  same  day-to-day 
classroom  reading  material  that  the 
seeing  students  use.  In  the  primary 
grades,  the  braille  material  which  the 
blind  students  use  is  also  hand-printed 
in  such  a  way  that  each  brailled  word 
has  its  letters  printed  beneath  it  in  a 
manner  that  indicates  the  braille  con¬ 
tractions  used  and  enables  the  class¬ 
room  teachers  to  direct  the  reading  of 
the  blind  students  in  the  same  way  as 
they  do  that  of  the  seeing  students.  In 
addition,  tri-dimensional  representa- 
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tions  and  other  special  educational  aids 
are  provided  by  the  itinerant  teacher 
to  substitute  for  pictures  and  similar 
visual  aids.  The  itinerant  teacher  main¬ 
tains  liaison  between  the  schools  and 
the  parents  of  the  children  with  whom 
she  is  concerned  and  guides  the  parents 
in  their  providing  of  assistance  and  en¬ 
couragement  to  their  blind  children. 
She  also  keeps  abreast  of  the  special 
services  and  other  resources  in  the 
community  that  might  be  helpful  to 
the  children  with  whom  she  is  con¬ 
cerned  and,  as  needed,  procures  such 
help  for  the  children  as  may  be  avail¬ 
able  to  them. 

During  the  past  three  years.  The 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  con¬ 
ducted  an  experimental  itinerant 
teaching  program  for  blind  children 
in  the  suburban  counties  of  Nassau 
and  Suffolk.  This  program  was  an 
extension  of  its  practice  of  placing 
blind  children  of  preschool  age,  wher¬ 
ever  feasible,  in  regular  nursery 
schools.  Until  the  past  year,  blind 
children  enjoyed  far  wider  acceptance 
by  nursery  schools  in  the  suburban 
counties  than  they  did  within  the  city 
limits  of  New  York.  It  is  gratifying 
to  report  that,  within  the  past  year 
or  less,  there  has  been  a  much  wider 
acceptance  of  blind  children  by  regu¬ 
lar  nursery  schools  within  Kings  and 
Queens  Counties— the  two  counties  in 
New  York  City  which  lie  within  the 
service  area  of  The  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind.  This  improved  situation 
makes  possible  a  much  greater  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  objective  of  The  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  to  reserve  its 
special  day  nursery  for  blind  children, 
the  Dyker  Heights  Nursery  for  Blind 
Children,  for  those  children  who  are 
educable  but  who  are  not  able— 
either  temporarily  or  permanently— to 
successfully  engage  in  an  educational 
setting  designed  primarily  for  non¬ 
handicapped  children. 


The  experimental  itinerant  teaching 
program  of  The  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  proved  so  successful  as  to 
warrant  its  transfer,  in  Nassau  County, 
to  the  sponsorship  of  the  Vocational 
Education  and  Extension  Board.  The 
itinerant  teacher  formerly  employed 
by  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
has,  this  year,  been  transferred  to  the 
payroll  of  the  Vocational  Education 
and  Extension  Board.  She  is  continu¬ 
ing  her  services  to  blind  children  in 
close  co-operation  with  The  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  and  there  is  good 
prospect  that  the  Vocational  Education 
and  Extension  Board  will  add  one  or 
more  itinerant  teachers  for  the  blind 
to  its  payroll  next  year  to  meet,  as 
fully  as  possible,  the  need  of  additional 
itinerant  teaching  services  for  the 
blind  that  has  come  to  light  within 
recent  months. 

A  few  blind  children  in  Suffolk 
County  are  receiving  itinerant  teach¬ 
ing  services  under  an  interim  plan 
that  has  been  developed  this  year; 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that,  next  year,  a  well-organized  and 
expanded  program  of  itinerant  teach¬ 
ing  for  the  blind  will  be  in  effect. 

To  date,  itinerant  teaching  services 
have  been  offered  only  to  those  blind 
children  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Coun¬ 
ties  whose  intellectual  capacities  afford 
good  promise  of  their  scholastic 
success.  It  is  hoped  that  community 
acceptance  of  blind  children  will 
advance  in  the  very  near  future  to  a 
point  at  which  it  will  no  longer  seem 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  itinerant 
teaching  program  to  offer  itinerant 
teaching  services  to  slow-learning  blind 
children  whose  home  environments 
afford  them  wholesome  emotional 
support  and  whose  local  public  schools 
are  prepared  to  serve  them  according 
to  their  individual  capacities  and 
needs.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  blind 
child  whose  intellectual  level  dictates 
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its  placement  in  a  special  class  for 
mentally  handicapped  children  should 
not  be  served  by  an  itinerant  teacher 
in  the  same  manner  as  blind  children 
in  the  regular  grades. 

The  Status  in  New  York 

The  development  of  itinerant  teach¬ 
ing  for  the  blind  is  likely  to  be  ham¬ 
pered  in  New  York  State  until  certain 
changes  in  the  state’s  education  law 
can  be  effected. 

The  present  education  law  tends 
to  prejudice  the  education  of  blind 
children  in  favor  of  education  in 
residential  schools.  Under  the  present 
situation,  local  communities  avoid  both 
the  challenge  and  the  expense  of 
educating  blind  children  by  sending 
them  to  residential  schools.  If  local 
school  districts  were  required  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  education  of  their  blind 
children  who  attend  residential  schools 
to  approximately  the  same  extent  that 
they  do  in  the  education  of  their  blind 
children  who  attend  public  schools— 
by  paying  one-half  of  the  per  diem 
cost  for  the  attendance  of  their  blind 
children  at  residential  schools— we  feel 
sure  that  most  of  them  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  providing  education  for  their 
blind  children,  wherever  feasible,  in 
their  home  communities  with  state  aid 
comparable  to  that  extended  to  resi¬ 
dential  schools. 

Under  present  conditions,  itinerant 
teaching  for  the  blind  can  only  be 
planned  on  a  county-wide  or  city-wide 
basis.  We  believe  that  itinerant 
teachers  for  the  blind  might  better  be 
provided  on  a  state-wide  rather  than 
on  a  local  basis.  Itinerant  teaching 
for  the  blind  seems  to  fall  into  three 
fairly  distinct  areas  of  specialization: 
teaching  on  the  primary  grades  level, 
teaching  on  the  intermediate  and 
junior  high  school  grades  level,  and 
teaching  on  the  secondary  school  level. 
There  is  not  likely  to  be  a  sufficiently 


sustained  need  for  an  itinerant  teacher 
for  the  blind  in  any  single  area  of 
specialization  within  a  county  or  a 
city  to  permit  itinerant  teachers  for 
the  blind  to  acquire  extensive,  unin¬ 
terrupted  experience  in  the  area  in 
which  they  are  qualified  to  teach.  If 
the  case  loads  of  such  teachers  were 
not  limited  by  county  or  city  lines, 
they  would  have  a  far  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  acquire  such  experience.  We 
believe  that  the  Bureau  for  Handi¬ 
capped  Children  of  the  Department 
of  Education  or,  perhaps,  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  should  assume 
the  responsibility  of  providing  itinerant 
teachers  for  the  blind. 

While  we  are  commenting  on 
changes  in  the  education  law  which 
we  feel  to  be  desirable,  it  might 
be  mentioned  that  we  have  found  a 
need  to  exist  for  making  some  provision 
for  purchasing  educational  services 
outside  of  the  state  for  doubly  handi¬ 
capped  blind  children— particularly 
deaf-blind  and  mentally  handicapped 
blind  children— who  cannot  be  served 
adequately  by  any  of  the  programs 
within  the  state  and  who,  nonetheless, 
show  evidence  of  being  educable. 

If  we  can  create  conditions  which 
will  encourage  the  development  of 
itinerant  teaching  for  the  blind  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  needed,  if  pro¬ 
grams  of  residential  schools  for  the 
blind  can  be  re-organized  so  as  to 
complement  educational  opportunities 
for  blind  children  in  their  home  com¬ 
munities,  and  if  we  can  provide  for 
the  purchase  of  educational  services 
for  blind  children  outside  of  the  state 
where  necessary.  New  York  State  will 
afford  a  quality  and  diversity  of 
educational  opportunities  for  blind 
children  which  will  make  truly  possible 
the  realization  of  the  ideal  of  providing 
educational  opportunities  for  them  in 
accordance  with  their  individual  needs 
and  potentialities. 
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Spending  and  Research 


CHARLES  RITTER 

The  CONCEPT  OF  BLINDNESS  presents  a 
challenge  to  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  inventors,  with  the  result 
that  any  agency  like  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  approached 
constantly  with  ideas  good  and  bad, 
simple  or  complicated,  inexpensive  or 
costly  to  explore. 

To  an  inventor  who  may  have 
devoted  hundreds  or  even  thousands 
of  hours  to  the  elaboration  of  a  pet 
idea,  it  often  comes  as  a  shock  to 
discover  that  his  enthusiasms  are  not 
shared  by  those  who  review  his  dis¬ 
closures.  Often  such  an  inventor  may 
be  motivated  by  hope  of  profit,  or  he 
may  be  seeking  a  position  which  will 
leave  him  free  to  carry  on  his  work, 
or  he  may  merely  seek  funds  to  com¬ 
plete  the  manufacture  of  a  model. 

In  all  likelihood,  funds  could  always 
be  found  to  explore  sound  ideas. 
Even  the  method  of  expending  such 
funds  is  flexible.  A  special  project 
might  be  set  up  in  some  qualified 
laboratory.  The  inventor  might  be 
assisted  by  having  parts  and  shop  work 
supplied  from  the  Foundation.  Grants 
in  aid  might  even  be  made  directly 
to  the  inventor. 

For  this  to  take  place,  however,  the 
inventor  would  have  to  make  a  definite 
and  rather  detailed  disclosure.  Too 
often  inventors  are  fearful  of  having 
their  ideas  stolen  or  their  “brains 
picked.”  They  are,  to  use  an  old  phrase, 
too  cagey. 


Charles  Ritter  is  consultant  on  Aids  and 
Appliances,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
His  latest  article  in  the  New  Outlook  was 
^‘Operations  Research,”  in  the  June,  1954,  issue. 


What  of  the  Inventor? 

More  than  most  people  would  sus¬ 
pect,  the  character  and  background 
of  the  investigator  has  a  close  bearing 
on  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a 
proposal.  This  does  not  mean  that  he 
must  be  an  engineer,  a  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  or  even  that  he  must  be  oriented 
towards  the  real  needs  of  the  blind. 
He  must,  however,  be  able  to  inspire 
confidence.  To  do  this  he  should 
present  a  level-headed  picture  of  his 
own  training  and  experience,  of  his 
reasons  for  becoming  interested  in  the 
device  he  has  been  exploring,  and  of 
his  plans  for  carrying  on  the  study. 
Any  relevant  references  from  people 
who  know  him  well  and  are  obviously 
qualified  to  pass  on  his  abilities  as 
relating  to  the  project  are  helpful. 

What  of  the  Idea? 

Too  often  inventors  spend  time  on 
an  idea  without  checking  to  learn  what 
others  have  devised  for  the  same  ends. 
In  this  respect,  it  is  not  enough  to 
conduct  a  patent  search.  Most  of  the 
practical  aids  for  the  blind  have  not 
been  patented:  most  of  the  patented 
inventions  have  never  been  put  into 
production. 

If  a  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  giving 
in  detail  the  problem  to  be  tackled 
and  the  approach  under  consideration, 
the  inventor  can  quickly  learn  whether 
others  have  anticipated  his  ideas.  He 
will  also  be  told,  if  possible,  why  the 
approach  has  not  been  fruitful  or  what 
problems  remain  to  be  overcome. 
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What  About  Patents? 


If  a  device  has  no  possible  appli¬ 
cation  except  for  blind  people,  the 
expense  of  a  patent  is  not  worth  while. 
Blind  people  do  not  constitute  a 
profit-making  market.  No  successful 
device  for  the  blind  has  yet  been 
commercially  profitable.  It  is  true  that 
commercial  concerns  do,  from  time  to 
time,  make  articles  for  the  blind,  but 
it  is  in  a  spirit  of  good  will  rather 
than  to  add  to  the  company’s  net 
income.  Indeed,  virtually  without  ex¬ 
ception,  the  distribution  of  these 
articles  is  subsidized. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  is 
likely  to  have  a  general  appeal,  then 
it  should  by  all  means  be  patented 
and  exploited  by  the  inventor.  No 
agency  for  the  blind  can  do  more 
than  make  suggestions  in  this  direction. 
Inventors  often  suggest  that  the 
Foundation  undertake  this  exploitation 
in  exchange  for  a  share  of  the  profits. 
Even  were  the  by-laws  to  permit 
this,  it  would  require  staff  and  facilities 
which  do  not  exist. 

Whaf*  Constituf-es  a  Good  Idea? 


Very  often  an  idea  will  be  presented 
with  the  statement  that  blind  people 
have  endorsed  it.  Inventors  should  be 
warned  that  blind  people  are  not 
invariably  frank.  That  is  to  say  they, 
like  anyone  else,  will  hesitate  before 
hurting  the  feelings  of  a  person  who 
so  clearly  means  well  and  is  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  what  he  proposes. 

Moreover,  there  is  the  widest  range 
of  individuals  who  are  blind.  Some 
have  no  idea  of  what  a  person  can 
do  without  sight,  nor  of  what  exists 
already  to  help  in  overcoming  prob¬ 
lems.  A  person  who  does  not  travel 
may  wax  enthusiastic  over  a  cane  with 
a  wheel.  A  person  who  does  not  fre¬ 
quent  restaurants  may  become  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  a  plate  with  partitions 


to  separate  the  food.  A  blind  person 
who  spends  his  whole  life  in  an  easy 
chair  listening  to  soap  operas  over 
the  radio  may  welcome  any  oddity 
an  inventor  can  contrive  as  a  relief 
from  his  daily  boredom. 

Some  of  the  best  ideas  are  quite 
simple.  But  some  simple  ideas  may 
not  be  good  because  they  are  not 
sufficiently  different  from  devices 
already  in  production,  or  because  they 
meet  only  needs  springing  from 
idiosyncracies  of  certain  individuals. 

Other  good  ideas  may  be  highly 
complicated.  On  these  it  is  necessary 
to  move  much  more  slowly.  Assume, 
for  example,  that  an  inventor  proposes 
an  entirely  new  braille  writer.  Every¬ 
one  knows  that  there  is  a  real  need 
for  a  more  compact  and  inexpensive 
machine,  quiet  enough  to  use  in 
courtrooms  or  classes,  and  possibly 
adapted  to  one  hand  operation. 

Quite  clearly  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  finance  every  proposal 
which  is  received  for  building  a  new 
braille  writer.  For  such  a  proposal  to 
receive  serious  study  it  should  reflect 
a  fair  knowledge  of  what  has  already 
been  tried  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  enough  sketches  (which  need  not 
be  polished  working  drawings  by  any 
means)  to  indicate  that  the  problems 
have  been  soberly  worked  through. 

Even  then,  quick  action  cannot  be 
expected.  This  would  undoubtedly  be 
one  of  many  proposals  along  the 
same  line  and  final  action  might 
depend  on  a  variety  of  other  contin¬ 
gencies. 

This  is  likely  to  be  even  more  the 
case  with  more  fundamental  concepts, 
such  as  for  example  reading  machines 
or  an  entirely  new  way  of  storing 
braille  information.  A  great  deal  of 
related  work  is  already  in  progress 
and  the  outcome  of  any  one  such 
project  may  affect  the  position  of  all 
other  proposals  along  similar  lines. 
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Moreover,  something  may  be  pre¬ 
sented  whieh  has  little  prospeet  of 
approval  today  but  whieh  can  become 
eminently  practical  a  year  or  so  hence. 
Indeed,  it  may  prove  useful  in  a 
manner  not  at  all  envisioned  by  the 
inventor. 

What  About  Compensation? 

In  general,  an  inventor  cannot  hope 
to  benefit  financially  from  an  invention 
of  use  solely  to  blind  people.  Indeed, 
except  on  the  basis  of  a  clear  con¬ 
tractual  agreement,  he  should  not 
expect  reimbursement  for  time  spent 
or  out-of-pocket  expenses.  If  he  makes 
such  investments,  he  must  think  of 
them  as  a  gamble.  If  his  invention  has 
sufficiently  great  merit,  he  might  pos¬ 
sibly  receive  a  grant  in  compensation. 


Each  case,  of  course,  would  have 
to  be  studied  on  its  own  merits.  But 
if  the  invention  is  put  into  production,  ! 
it  would  from  then  on  to  a  greater  or  ■ 
lesser  extent  be  subsidized.  It  would 
be  sold  to  blind  people  at  cost,  and 
the  only  way  of  paying  royalties  would 
be  to  raise  the  cost.  In  other  words, 
the  only  way  an  inventor  could  make 
money  would  be  to  get  it  from  blind 
people.  Happily,  the  drives  that  cause 
inventors  to  try  to  ease  problems  re¬ 
sulting  from  blindness  are  not  ordin¬ 
arily  connected  with  self-gain  in  a 
financial  way.  The  profits  come  in 
the  form  of  personal  satisfaction.  For¬ 
tunately  a  great  many  very  fine  inven¬ 
tive  minds  are  eager  for  such  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  for  some  of  these  the  prospects 
are  good. 


CAN  YOU  USE  MORE  MONEY? 

If  you  would  like  a  MONEY  MAKING  HOBBY  as  a  supplement  to  your 
regular  occupation,  or  are  at  home  with  plenty  of  time  on  your  hands  and 
would  like  to  have  extra  income  —  then  you  should  look  into  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  S  &  S  LEATHERCRAFT  has  for  you. 

Our  vocational  products  catalogue  is  especially  designed  to  offer  you  articles  that 
will  sell  readily.  A  full  page  of  selling  hints  shows  how  you,  too,  can  earn  from 
$50  to  $250  a  month,  working  in  your  own  home,  without  any  expense  for  tools 
or  equipment! 

Leathercraft  is  a  proven  money  maker  and  has  been  recommended  for 
work  with  the  blind  since  1933,  when  WE  first  introduced  it  to  the  field. 
Ask  for  a  free  copy  of  catalogue  No.  24  (to  be  off  the  press  soon). 

Write  today  to 

S  &  S  LEATHER  CO. 

Colchester  20,  Conn. 
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Report  on  Work  for  the  Blind  at  the 


FAR  EAST  CONFERENCE 


A  NEW  ERA  OF  CO-OPERATION  and  united 
effort  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
the  blind  in  the  Far  East  was  launched 
when  more  than  50  delegates  and  ob¬ 
servers  from  twelve  Asian  countries, 
the  United  States  and  several  European 
nations  gathered  in  Tokyo,  Japan, 
October  19  for  a  seven-day  conference 
on  work  for  the  blind. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Hiro¬ 
shi  Shimomura,  director  of  the  Tofu 
Association  for  the  Welfare  of  Lepers, 
the  Japan  Conference  brought  together 
delegates  from  Burma,  Ceylon,  Nation¬ 
alist  China,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Japan, 
South  Korea,  Malaya,  the  Philippines, 
Thailand  and  South  Vietnam  to  formu¬ 
late  a  program  for  improving  the  state 
of  blind  persons  in  the  Far  East.  The 
significance  of  the  occasion  was  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  attendance  of  official  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  United  Nations, 
World  Health  Organization,  Interna¬ 
tional  Labor  Organization,  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
International  Conference  of  Educators 
of  Blind  Youth  and  other  prominent 
agencies  serving  the  blind. 

Prior  to  the  conference  a  survey  on 
the  current  status  of  work  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  region  was  conducted 
by  the  organizing  committee  to  make 
sure  comprehensive  information  would 
be  available  to  the  delegates.  The  in¬ 
formation,'  which  brought  to  light  many 
significant  factors  of  interest  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  well-being  of  the  sight¬ 
less  throughout  the  world,  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  summary  form  in  the  pub¬ 
lished  proceedings. 


Future  co-operation  was  insured  as 
the  conference  participants  called  upon 
the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind  to  establish  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  one  representative 
from  every  country  and  territory  in 
the  region  to  consider  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  region  and  make  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  World  Council’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  and  General  Assembly. 

According  to  Eric  T.  Boulter,  Secre¬ 
tary  General,  the  establishment  of  such 
a  committee  made  up  of  representa¬ 
tives  from  all  territories  in  the  region, 
including  countries  which  are  not 
members  of  the  Council  or  non  self- 
governing  is  permitted  under  the 
World  Council’s  constitution.  The  pro¬ 
posal  is  already  under  consideration  by 
the  World  Council. 

The  major  result  of  the  conference 
was  the  passage  of  a  series  of  resolu¬ 
tions  which  outline  specific  steps  which 
the  conference  urged  be  taken  by  the 
countries  themselves,  their  govern¬ 
ments,  and  international  agencies  to 
improve  conditions  for  the  blind. 

One  of  the  early  actions  taken  by  the 
delegates  was  the  acceptance  of  the 
definition  of  blindness  adopted  recently 
by  the  World  Council  and  endorsed  by 
the  UN  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
The  definition  states: 

“Total  absence  of  sight,  or  visual 
acuity  not  exceeding  3/60  or  10/200 
(Snellen)  in  the  better  eye  with  cor¬ 
recting  lenses,  or  serious  limitation  in 
the  field  of  vision  generally  not  greater 
than  20  degrees  is  considered  blindness. 
The  Council’s  definition  recognizes 
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that  many  persons  with  sight  in  the 
better  eye,  after  correction  equal  to 
2/200  (or  6/60  in  the  metric  system) 
are  seriously  handicapped  visually  and 
urges  that  the  definition  of  blindness 
be  expanded  to  include  all  those  with 
this  degree  of  visual  loss.” 

Conference  members  gave  full  ap¬ 
proval  to  this  definition  and  recom¬ 
mended  its  recognition  and  implemen¬ 
tation  around  the  world.  A  forceful 
paper  on  this  subject  and  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  was  presented  by  Dr. 
Misao  Uemura  of  Japan. 

Vocational  Education  Proposed 

Prominent  among  the  list  of  recom¬ 
mendations  were  two  concerning  the 
education  and  vocational  training  of 
the  blind.  Both  resolutions  were 
adopted  after  the  presentations  of 
papers  by  Miss  Genevieve  Caulfield, 
Thailand;  Dr.  John  E.  Bryan  and  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  both  of  the 
United  States.  In  one,  the  conference 
called  upon  governmental,  national 
and  international  organizations  and 
voluntary  agencies  to  take  steps  to  in¬ 
sure  the  adequate  preparation  of  blind 
children  and  to  provide  adequate  facili¬ 
ties  for  training  of  teachers.  To  achieve 
this  aim  it  was  suggested  that  free  and 
compulsory  education  be  provided  to 
all  blind  children;  that  surveys  be 
undertaken  to  determine  the  numbers 
of  blind  children  of  different  age 
groups  needing  schooling;  that  what¬ 
ever  steps  are  necessary  be  taken  to 
establish  teacher  training  programs  on 
permanent  or  short  term  basis;  and  that 
good  conditions  of  service  for  teachers 
of  the  blind  be  offered. 

The  second  resolution  on  education 
advocates  that  in  addition  to  academic 
subjects  all  school  programs  should 
offer  courses  for  vocational  training  to 
prepare  the  blind  for  future  employ¬ 
ment.  It  was  the  hope  of  participating 
nations  that  such  a  plan  would  help  the 


blind  person  to  once  again  become  an 
integral  part  of  his  own  community. 

All  the  countries  in  the  region  were 
called  upon  to  move  ahead  in  setting 
up  adequate  services  for  the  preven¬ 
tion,  cure  and  control  of  blindness. 
While  it  was  recognized  that  consider¬ 
able  advances  have  been  made  in  this 
direction  by  Japan  and  other  countries, 
often  with  the  assistance  of  WHO 
and  other  specialized  agencies  of  the 
UN,  conference  members  agreed  there 
was  still  much  to  be  done.  To  insure 
comprehensive  national  programs  it 
was  recommended  that  surveys  be  con¬ 
ducted  to  determine  the  extent  and  na¬ 
ture  of  the  problems  in  each  country. 

Two  further  proposals  called  for  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  governments  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  represented  at  the  conference.  In 
recognition  of  the  need  and  right  of  the 
blind  person  to  be  employed,  govern¬ 
ments  were  requested  to  remove  any 
existing  legislation  which  might  hinder 
employment  of  the  blind.  Even  further, 
governments  were  asked  to  initiate 
legislation  to  encourage  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  and  to  grant  state 
subsidies  where  necessary  in  order  to 
augment  earnings  and  insure  a  living 
wage  for  the  blind.  This  resolution  was 
made  on  the  basis  of  discussions  offered 
by  Mr.  Victor  J.  Baltazar,  Republic  of 
the  Philippines;  Mr.  Kingsley  Das- 
sanaike,  Ceylon;  and  Capt.  H.  J.  Desai, 
India. 

Another  proposal  for  action  by  the 
governments  stressed  the  need  for  en¬ 
couragement  and  assistance  to  private 
organizations  which  extend  individual¬ 
ized  services  to  the  blind  supplement¬ 
ary  to  such  government  programs  as 
may  exist.  In  the  same  resolution,  gov¬ 
ernments  are  asked  to  recognize  prop¬ 
erly  constituted  national  committees 
representing  national  and  local  agen¬ 
cies  and  have  these  committees  serve 
as  official  advisory  bodies  to  the  gov¬ 
ernments  on  matters  concerning  the 
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blind.  The  recommendation  grew  out 
of  comments  made  to  the  conference 
by  Mr.  Seiji  Matsumoto,  Japan,  and  Mr. 
Herman  Roose,  Netherlands,  Chief  of 
the  Mission  to  Korea  for  AFOB. 

The  provision  of  braille  literature, 
equipment  and  other  appliances  was 
also  taken  under  consideration  follow¬ 
ing  the  presentation  of  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Kazuo  Homma,  Japan.  Two  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  the  conference.  In 
one,  the  United  Nations,  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  and  the 
Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
were  called  upon  to  allocate  funds 
and  technical  guidance  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  regional  production 
center.  Delegates  felt  a  center  at  some 
convenient  point  in  Asia  would  provide 
for  the  production  of  appliances  and 
braille  equipment  at  a  much  lower 
cost  than  is  possible  in  the  U.S.  or 
Europe  and  thereby  make  it  possible 
to  supply  adequate  quantities  to 
schools  and  agencies  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  region. 

In  the  second  resolution,  the  con¬ 
ference  cited  the  urgent  necessity  for 
increasing  the  amount  of  braille  printed 
for  the  educational  and  recreational 
needs  of  the  blind.  It  recommended 
government  subsidies  where  not  al¬ 
ready  granted  and  greater  encourage¬ 
ment  of  volunteer  efforts  by  the  press. 

In  a  final  proposal,  the  conference 
called  upon  the  United  Nations  and 
its  specialized  agencies,  including  the 
Technical  Assistance  Board  to  clarify 
its  policy  towards  aiding  serviqes  for 
the  physically  handicapped  as  part  of 
the  program  of  economic  development. 
TAB,  the  UN  agency  which  adminis¬ 
ters  funds  contributed  by  member  na¬ 
tions  for  assistance  to  underdeveloped 
areas,  has  extended  only  economic  aid 
up  to  the  present  time.  It  was  hoped 
by  the  conference  delegates  that  clari¬ 
fication  of  the  policy  would  lead  to 
securing  aid  for  the  physically  handi¬ 


capped  as  part  of  the  program  of  econ¬ 
omic  development. 

The  Far  East  Conference  was  sub¬ 
sidized  by  the  contributions  of  some 
sixteen  organizations  including:  Jap¬ 
anese  Ministry  of  Health  and  Welfare, 
Tokyo  Metropolitan  Government, 
Japan  Red  Cross,  Japan  National  Rail¬ 
road  Welfare  Organization,  Osaka 
Lighthouse,  The  Mainichi  Press,  Japan 
United  Association  for  the  Blind,  Japan 
Council  of  Social  Welfare  Institutions 
for  the  Blind,  Japan  Council  of  Social 
Welfare,  Tofu  Association  for  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  Lepers,  “Harada  Sekizenkai,” 
Japan  International  Christian  Service 
Organization,  Hoonji  Educational  In¬ 
stitution,  American  Foundation  for 
for  Overseas  Blind,  World  Council  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  and  the  John 
Milton  Society. 

These  groups  and  the  Japanese  Or¬ 
ganizing  Committee  received  a  warm 
note  of  thanks  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
conference.  Also  lauded  for  their  part 
in  the  conference  were  Mr.  Akira  Saita, 
director  of  the  Laison  Section  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  and  Welfare,  Mr. 
Seiji  Matsumoto,  director  of  the  Re¬ 
habilitation  Division  of  the  Ministry, 
who  served  as  secretary-general  and 
members  of  his  staff  who  served  as  the 
secretariat  of  the  conference. 

A  final  note  of  appreciation  was  also 
extended  to  the  following  for  their 
hospitality  and  reception:  Japan  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  His  Excellencv 
the  Minister  of  Health  and  Welfare, 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Tokyo 
Metropolitan  Government,  Japan 
Council  of  Christian  Evangelism  for 
the  Blind,  Japan  United  Association  of 
the  Blind,  Japan  Council  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  All 
Japan  Association  of  Principals  of  the 
Schools  for  the  Blind,  Japan  Union  of 
Teachers  of  the  Schools  for  the  Blind, 
and  the  Rotary  Club  of  Tokyo  South. 
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The  Braille  Mainichi-- Pioneer  in  Japan 

This  is  the  story  of  a  braille  publishing  enterprise  in  Japan  that  is  now  nearly  | 
thirty-four  years  old.  It  is  seheduled  for  publieation  in  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  i| 
for  the  Blind,  having  been  sent  to  that  magazine  by  Mr.  Jiro  Ogiyama,  business  i* 
manager  of  the  English  edition  of  Mainichi.  The  aecount  is  printed  substantially  as 
originally  written.— Editor,  ; 


The  Braille  Mainichi  came  into  being 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  the 
blind  for  knowledge  and  to  let  them 
share  culture  with  people  in  general. 
The  founder  of  The  Braille  Mainichi 
is  the  late  Mr.  Hikoiehi  Motoyama, 
president  of  the  Mainichi  Newspaper 
Co.,  who  inaugurated  it  in  1922, 
together  with  other  newspaper  publi¬ 
cations.  Thus  the  birth  of  The  Braille 
Mainichi  owes  much  to  Mr.  Moto- 
yama’s  profound  understanding  of  and 
sympathy  with  the  blind. 

When  the  first  number  was  pub¬ 
lished  on  May  11,  1922,  the  blind 
people  of  Japan,  who  had  been  thirsty 
for  suitable  reading  material,  welcomed 
it  as  if  it  were  a  rain  after  a  long 
spell  of  drought.  The  inauguration  of 
The  Braille  Mainichi  marked  a  giant 
step  for  cultural  advancement  of  the 
blind  in  Japan. 

Although  the  welfare  enterprise  for 
the  blind  in  Japan  is  much  smaller 
in  scale  than  that  of  the  Western 
countries,  Japan  can  at  least  be  proud 
of  the  fact  that  a  newspaper  for  the 
blind  has  been  published  by  a  news¬ 
paper  company  for  more  than  thirty 
years  without  any  financial  aid  from 
either  the  central  or  local  government. 
Mr.  Chikao  Honda,  president  of  the 
Mainichi  Newspaper  Co.,  is  doing  his 
best  for  the  development  of  The  Braille 
Mainichi  in  disregard  of  financial 
losses,  considering  this  newspaper  as 
a  “glorious  losing  enterprise.” 

The  first  managing  editor  of  The 
Braille  Mainichi  was  Mr.  Kyotaro 
Nakamura,  who  studied  in  England 


as  the  first  Japanese  blind  student  to  i 
go  abroad.  He  is  at  present  an  in¬ 
structor  of  the  Helen  Keller  Institute.  ■ 
The  second  managing  editor  was  Mr.  i 
Kakuji  Ono,  who  was  on  the  staflF  of 
The  Braille  Mainichi  from  its  inaug-  i 
uration  till  his  retirement  a  few  years  I 
ago.  He  is  at  present  an  instructor  at  | 
the  Komeiryo  Institute  in  Kobe.  The  . 
third  and  present  managing  editor  is  i 
Mr.  Katoharu  Nagaoka,  who  has  been  ■ 
on  the  staflF  since  1927.  He  is  also 
prominent  in  such  enterprises  as  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  the  Japan  Council  for  the  Wei-  ! 
fare  Facilities  of  the  Blind,  the  i 
Education  Ministry's  committee  for 
the  compilation  of  textbooks  for  blind 
students,  and  the  All- Japan  Blind 
Students’  Athletie  Federation.  The 
newspaper’s  editorial  staflF  includes  I 
seven  additional  members,  and  the  , 
printing  department  also  has  seven,  i 
two  of  whom  have  worked  with  the  | 
publication  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

The  Braille  Mainichi  is  published  ; 
every  Monday.  It  contains  thirty-two  * 
pages  in  the  first  week’s  edition  of  j 
each  month  and  twenty-eight  pages 
in  the  other  editions  during  the  month,  ! 
and  its  price  of  20  yen  is  less  than  the  ^ 
cost  of  production.  The  newspaper 
is  distributed  either  through  Mainichi 
Newspapers’  circulation  agencies  or 
by  mail. 

The  contents  of  The  Braille  Mainichi  j 
cover  politics,  economy,  city  news,  i 
literature,  livelihood,  news  about  the  i 
blind,  occupations  of  the  blind  (mas-  | 
sage,  music  and  others),  activities  of  [ 
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the  blind  abroad,  literary  works  of 
the  readers,  and  other  items  for 
cultural  advancement,  welfare  and  re- 
I  habilitation  of  the  blind.  The  news 
about  the  blind  gathered  by  the  air¬ 
tight  news  network  of  the  Mainichi 
Newspaper  Company  serves  as  a 
helpful  guide  to  the  blind.  Whenever 
new  legislation  about  the  occupations 
and  welfare  of  the  blind  is  at  issue. 
The  Braille  Mainichi  suggests  the  right 
way  for  the  blind  to  follow. 

There  are  at  present  about  140,000 
blind  people  in  Japan,  about  half  of 
whom  have  very  limited  vision.  It 
is  estimated  that  between  twenty-five 
and  thirty  thousand  read  braille.  Five 
thousand  copies  of  each  issue  of  the 
newspaper  are  printed;  however,  each 
copy  is  passed  on  from  one  person 
to  another,  and  in  schools  for  the  blind 
a  few  copies  can  be  read  by  several 
hundred  students.  Thus  more  than 
one-half  of  those  who  read  braille 
in  Japan  are  readers  of  The  Braille 
Mainichi.  Readers  also  include  blind 
Japanese  living  in  the  United  States, 
Brazil,  and  Thai,  as  well  as  some 
blind  Chinese  and  Koreans.  Blind 
people  suffering  from  leprosy  are  said 
to  read  the  newspaper  with  the  lips 
or  tongue  instead  of  the  fingers. 

The  braille  Japanese  edition  of 
Readers  Digest  has  been  issued  since 
April,  1950,  in  collaboration  with  the 
Readers  Digest  Japan  office.  This  is 
the  second  of  the  kind  in  the  world, 
the  first  being  the  English  braille 
edition  published  in  the  United  States. 
Recently  a  Korean  braille  edition  has 
been  issued.  The  Braille  Mainichi  is 
publishing  the  braille  edition  of 
Readers  Digest  at  a  sacrifice  with  no 
outside  financial  aid. 

In  1923  the  Ordinance  for  the 
Schools  for  the  Blind  was  promulgated, 
making  it  compulsory  to  establish  one 
school  for  the  blind  in  each  prefecture; 
however,  there  were  no  braille  text¬ 


books  for  these  schools.  The  Braille 
Mainichi  accordingly  planned  the 
publication  of  such  books  and  has 
been  engaged  in  their  publication  ever 
since  1923.  With  the  enforcement  of 
the  compulsory  education  system  for 
blind  children  in  1948  the  undertaking 
became  larger  in  scale.  Today  The 
Braille  Mainichi  publishes  some  150 
textbooks  including  those  for  primary, 
junior  high  and  senior  high  schools. 
Textbook  subjects  include  the  Japanese 
language,  general  knowledge,  mathe¬ 
matics,  music,  English,  home  econom¬ 
ics,  chemistry,  physics,  etc.  About 
eighty  thousand  textbooks  are  pub¬ 
lished  each  year.  The  Braille  Mainichi 
also  has  issued  thirty-odd  books  of 
general  culture,  including  essays, 
novels  and  poems,  accounting  for  over 
one-half  of  the  total  braille  publication 
in  Japan. 

The  newspaper  has  five  braille 
printing  machines  designed  by  the 
technical  department  of  the  Mainichi 
Newspaper  Company,  besides  three 
braille  embossing  machines  (one  Brit¬ 
ish  interpoint  and  interline,  one 
American  interpoint,  and  one  Japanese 
interline ) ,  and  a  picture  embossing 
machine. 

Besides  the  publication  of  braille 
books.  The  Braille  Mainichi  either 
sponsors  or  supports  various  enter¬ 
prises  for  the  sake  of  the  seventy-seven 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  country, 
including  swimming  meets,  baseball 
tournaments,  braille  writing  contests, 
music  programs,  blind  students’  con¬ 
ferences,  debating  contests,  drama 
programs,  juvenile  story  programs,  na¬ 
tional  blind  people’s  rallies,  lecture 
meetings,  training  courses,  eye  exam¬ 
inations  of  the  blind,  and  various  kinds 
of  recreation. 

In  1948  The  Braille  Mainichi  invited 
Miss  Helen  Keller  to  Japan  and  spon¬ 
sored  the  Helen  Keller  campaign, 
paving  the  way  for  the  law  for  the 
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welfare  of  the  handieapped  which 
was  enacted  in  1950.  The  newspaper 
also  helped  the  formation  of  the 
Japan  United  Association  for  the  Blind, 
the  Helen  Keller  Association  and  the 
West  Japan  Helen  Keller  Foundation. 
In  1955  The  Braille  Mainiehi  again 
invited  Miss  Keller  to  Japan  for  a 
twelve-day  visit,  during  which  she 
lectured  in  a  number  of  cities,  giving 
comfort  and  hope  to  the  blind  and 
other  handicapped  people  in  Japan 
and  helping  the  people  in  general  to 
understand  better  the  problems  of  the 
blind.  The  Mainiehi  Newspaper  Com¬ 
pany  also  feels  honored  to  have  been 
able  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  by  offering  a  positive  support 
to  the  Far  East  Conference  on  Work 
for  the  Blind  held  in  Tokyo  in  October, 
1955.  The  newspaper  also  helps  those 
transcribing  books  into  braille  for 
donation  to  braille  libraries  and  helps 
the  blind  in  finding  jobs  or  solving 
their  problems.  Such  help  is  offered  as 
private  services  of  the  staff  members 
apart  from  their  official  duties. 

Commemorating  the  attainment  of 


the  one-thousandth  issue  of  The  Braille 
Mainiehi  on  July  10,  1941,  readers  : 
held  a  national  blind  people’s  rally  ! 
for  congratulations  and  gratitude.  On  i 
this  occasion  a  letter  of  thanks  and  ’ 
a  commemorative  gift  were  presented  i 
to  the  Mainiehi  Newspaper  Company. 
The  late  Mr.  Nobutaro  Okumura,  then 
president  of  the  company,  was  over-  i 
whelmed  with  joy,  saying,  "Although  i 
I  have  worked  as  a  newspaper  man 
for  many  years,  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  received  such  a  letter  of  thanks 
from  the  readers.”  i 

On  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  ] 
anniversary  of  The  Braille  Mainiehi 
on  May  11,  1947,  the  Japan  Society 
for  Education  of  the  Blind,  with  the 
participation  of  many  other  organiza-  ; 
tions  for  the  blind,  formed  an 
association  for  gratitude  to  The  Braille  I 
Mainiehi  and  later  held  a  gratitude  i 
rally,  presenting  a  letter  of  thanks  ' 
and  a  commemorative  gift.  On  both  ' 
of  these  occasions  the  sponsors  paid  f 
a  visit  to  the  tomb  of  the  late  Mr.  : 
Hikoichi  Motoyama,  offering  flowers  ^ 
to  the  spirit  of  the  great  benefactor. 
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Blindness  Among  the  Aging— 
A  Growing  Dual  Problem 


M.  ROBERT  BARNETT 


1  AM  DEEPLY  TOUCHED  by  yOlir 

gracious  invitation  to  appear  in  behalf 
3f  the  aging  blind.  I  want  to  ask  you  to 
xtend  to  them  the  aid  and  comfort 
:hat  are  being  given  to  those  who 

iee  .  .  . 

It  was  Helen  Keller  who  spoke, 
ihe  was  addressing  a  formal  meeting 
3f  the  New  York  State  Joint  Legis- 
ative  Committee  on  Problems  of  the 
\ging.  Its  chairman,  Senator  Thomas 
Desmond,  has  justifiably  built  a 
eputation  for  his  legislative  committee 
:or  going  about  a  study  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  aging  in  a  highly  profes¬ 
sional  and  thoroughly  comprehensive 

Eianner.  It  was  just  a  few  weeks 
irlier  than  the  date  of  these  remarks 
December  15,  1955— that  Senator 

•esmond  had  invited  Miss  Keller  to 
appear  to  comment  upon  the  special 
problems  of  aging  persons  who  are 
blind. 

While  the  background  information 
which  was  studied  and  upon  which 
Miss  Keller  based  her  remarks  centered 
upon  the  aging  population  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  the  extent  of 
growing  concern  about  the  aging 
blind  is  by  no  means  restricted  to 
that  one  state.  In  any  given  American 
community,  varying  only  in  terms  of 
population  density,  no  overall  gov¬ 
ernmental  or  private  service  to  the 
blind  can  afford  these  days  to  ignore 
the  growing  problem  of  blindness 
among  the  aging.  While  Miss  Keller 


Mr.  Barnett  is  executive  director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 


and  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  make  no  pretense  of  having 
completed  a  national  study  in  this 
area,  it  is  believed  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  factors  which  may  or  should 
exist  in  New  York  State  may  be 
applied  in  a  general  sort  of  way  to 
any  other  locality. 

Students  of  the  problems  of  the 
aging  who  are  concentrating  their 
surveys  and  program  planning  upon 
local  areas,  might  well  follow  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  procedure  which 
was  undertaken  by  Miss  Keller  in 
an  effort  to  give  the  New  York  State 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  a  philo¬ 
sophical  and  service  insight.  By 
referring  to  available  statistical  charts, 
such  as  “Estimated  Prevalence  of 
Blindness  in  the  United  States”  by 
Dr.  Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  it  is  relatively 
an  easy  matter  to  determine  statistically 
the  scope  of  the  problem  in  any 
community. 

Advances  in  our  standards  of  living 
and  medical  care  have  increased  the 
average  life  span  of  Americans  from 
49  in  1900  to  69  in  1954.  In  the  same 
period,  the  number  of  individuals 
over  the  age  of  65  has  quadrupled. 
Similarly,  in  less  than  two  decades, 
i.e.  since  1940,  the  population  over 
75  years  of  age  has  increased  by 
more  than  50  per  cent.  Finally,  it  is 
estimated  that  by  1980,  one-fourth 
of  the  population  of  voting  age  will 
be  60  or  over. 

This  increase  in  longevity  is  the 
key  factor  in  the  continuing  increase 
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of  blindness.  The  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  estimates  that 
approximately  12,000  or  43  per  cent 
of  all  the  blind  residents  of  New  York 
State  fall  into  the  age  group  of  65 
and  over.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
greatest  incidence  of  blindness  is 
found  in  such  diseases  as  cataract  and 
glaucoma.  Of  the  total  estimated 
number  of  320,000  blind  persons  in 
the  United  States,  66  per  cent  are 
45  years  of  age  and  over. 

Aging  blind  persons  are,  of  course, 
afflicted  by  the  same  health,  economic, 
social,  and  familial  problems  that 
confront  their  sighted  contemporaries. 
Since  the  needs  of  our  elderly  blind 
citizens  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
sighted,  basic  amelioration  of  their 
problems  may  be  expected  to  result 
as  the  community  takes  steps  to  meet 
the  overall  needs  of  its  senior  citizens. 

The  range  of  services  required  for 
all  elderly  people  includes  income 
maintenance;  health  maintenance;  re¬ 
habilitation;  housing  arrangements; 
personal  counseling;  recreation;  and 
some  types  of  adult  education.  The 
problem  for  those  of  us  in  this  field 
is  to  attempt  to  show  whether  blind 
persons  who  are  elderly  have  any 
needs  which  differ  from  these  general 
needs  and  whether  these  services 
must  be  provided  in  a  specialized 
manner— meaning  “special”  for  the 
blind  only.  It  is  respectfully  suggested 
that  the  needs  of  aging  blind  persons 
are  no  different.  To  meet  the  needs 
requires  certain  specialized  programs, 
which  are  reflected  in  the  following 
suggested  recommendations: 

I.  Income  Maintenance 

A.  Sheltered  Workshops  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Homework 

We  must  take  cognizanee  of  the 
faet  that  among  blind  persons 
over  the  age  of  65,  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  high  incidenee  of 


real  vocational  limitations.  For 
this  large  group,  industrial  home¬ 
work  and  sheltered  workshops 
may  provide  an  opportunity  for 
satisfying  and  productive  activ¬ 
ity.  Without  intending  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  importance  of  these 
programs  in  the  area  of  income 
maintenance,  it  is  necessary  to 
note  that  much  of  their  social 
validity  derives  from  their  thera¬ 
peutic  and  preventive  potentiali¬ 
ties  in  the  fields  of  mental  and 
physical  health. 

In  the  case  of  New  York  State, 
it  was  recommended  that  state 
aid  be  considered  for  extension 
of  existing  private  workshops  or 
for  the  establishment  of  new 
workshops,  taking  advantage  of 
available  partial  support  from 
federal  sources.  We  would  not 
quarrel  over  whether  such  work¬ 
shop  programs  were  for  the  blind 
alone  or  for  a  mixture  of  types  of 
elderly  people,  since  the  problem 
of  disability  in  old  age  is  enor¬ 
mous. 

B.  Public  Assistance 

In  view  of  the  serious  lack  of 
sheltered  workshops  and  indus- 
dustrial  homework  opportunities 
for  blind  workers,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  a  large  number  of 
them  should  have  to  turn  to  pub¬ 
lic  assistance  for  their  basic  main¬ 
tenance.  Nationally,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  two  out  of  three  blind 
persons  over  the  age  of  65  are 
dependent  upon  public  assistance 
of  one  form  or  another.  It  is  im¬ 
portant,  therefore,  that  we  not 
overlook  the  need  for  adequate 
financial  aid  and  high  standards 
of  administration  which  will 
make  the  aid  both  dignified  and 
constructive.  These  people 
should  not  be  treated  as  though 
they  are  objects  of  charity.  Public 
assistance  workers  who  should  be 
equipped  to  give  personal  coun- 
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seling  to  any  aging  person  who 
needs  it  should  be  expected  to 
understand,  through  training,  the 
special  emotional,  psychological, 
and  physical  problems  of  the 
aged  blind  person  and  cautioned 
not  to  leave  their  blind  caseload 
in  a  state  of  neglect,  expecting 
some  other  agency  to  do  their 
job. 

2.  Health  Maintenance— Here  are  three 

major  points  in  the  health  needs 

picture. 

A.  A  LARGE  PERCENTAGE  of  SO-Called 
“blind”  old  people  are  simply 
people  who  are  suffering  from 
eye  trouble.  It  is  absolutely 
essential  that  all  programs  for 
medical  care  be  extended  to 
reach  greater  numbers  of  these 
people  for  treatment  of  the  eye 
condition. 

B.  Perhaps  even  more  primary  is 
the  extension  of  programs  for 
early  attention  to  eye  conditions 
so  that  blindness  which  is  pre¬ 
ventable  will  not  happen. 

C.  The  chronically  ill  blind  per¬ 
son  is  in  need  of  the  same  types 
of  care  as  any  chronically  ill 
person  who  for  some  circum¬ 
stance  cannot  be  cared  for  by  the 
family.  Most  states  are  already 
aware  of  the  need  for  more  cen¬ 
ters  for  the  chronically  ill  aged 
person.  The  concept  of  such  cen¬ 
ters  should  be  strengthened  with 
a  realization  that  blind  chronic¬ 
ally  ill  patients  can  and  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  centers. 
There  is  much  confusion  existing 
around  the  old-fashioned  senti¬ 
mental  approach  to  “homes”  for 
the  aging  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  blind  on  the  other.  Some 
people  would  tend  to  think  that 
blindness  in  old  people  is  a  con¬ 
dition  of  chronic  illness.  It  should 
be  emphasized,  therefore,  that 
just  because  an  old  person  is 
blind  he  is  not  a  subject  for  either 
a  center  for  the  chronically  ill 


or  for  a  special  home.  State  aid 
should  be  increased  to  permit 
such  centers  to  meet  whatever 
special  problems  blind  patients 
might  present  through  proper 
staffing  for  the  entire  patient 
load.  For  the  small  percentage  of 
blind  persons,  who,  though  not 
ill,  may  be  in  a  sense  homeless, 
boarding  home  arrangements  and 
private  agency  shelters  optimis¬ 
tically  will  meet  the  need.  It  is, 
of  course,  recognized  that  such 
developments  as  that  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind  of 
Brooklyn,  well  known  in  our  field 
under  the  name  of  Burrwood,  do 
meet  a  real  need  in  metro¬ 
politan  areas,  especially  when  the 
multiply  handicapped  blind  per¬ 
son  is  accommodated  in  addition 
to  those  who  are  simply  elderly. 

3.  Recreation 

A.  Recreation  for  the  individual 

AT  HOME 

Programs  for  Talking  Book  and 
other  library  services  should  be 
given  considerable  additional 
support  so  that  this  recognized 
tangible  aid  to  leisure  time  ac¬ 
tivity  can  be  utilized  by  probably 
twice  as  many  as  now  receive  it. 
Personnel  from  various  agencies 
should  be  more  numerous  and  be 
qualified  to  introduce  these  items 
into  the  home,  provide  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  give  with  them  also 
arts  and  crafts  information  and 
materials  for  hobby  or  even  in¬ 
come  producing  activity.  This 
last  is  sorely  needed. 

B.  Group  recreation 

This  writer  would  advocate  a 
liberal  attitude  on  the  question  of 
“special”  group  activity  for  only 
the  blind  as  opposed  to  inte¬ 
grated  activity  with  other  elderly 
people.  Each  has  its  place,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  individuars 
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own  degree  of  adjustment,  per¬ 
sonality,  and  temperament.  It  is 
not  elear  at  this  time  just  how  the 
states  themselves  would  make 
sueh  programs  more  abundant, 
but  probably  through  eneourage- 
ment  through  existing  publie  and 
private,  speeialized  or  general 
agencies  to  extend  such  plans. 

4.  Housing 

In  the  case  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
legislative  provisions  have  already 
been  made  for  the  aging  in  all  hous¬ 
ing  projects.  Our  strongest  point 
should  be  that  the  administra¬ 
tors  of  such  projects  again  should 
not  exclude  blind  old  people.  There 
is  still  an  amazing  presence  of  the 
attitude  that  people  who  are  blind 
are  not  capable  of  living  in  a  general 
neighborhood  and  that  they  should 
be  segregated  in  their  own  exclusive 
and  sheltered  situation.  Housing  de¬ 
signed  architecturally  for  any  old 
person  is  admirably  suited  to  the 
comfort  of  old  blind  persons,  since 
there  is  attention  to  such  matters  as 
convenience  of  stairways,  doors,  etc. 

Miss  Keller’s  appearance  before  the 
New  York  State  Legislative  Committee 
on  December  15  was  described  by 
Senator  Desmond  as  contributing  to 
a  rather  unique  hearing,  since  she 
and  another  outstanding  woman,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  had  come  that  day 
to  talk  about  various  aspects  of  the 
problems  of  the  aging.  Miss  Keller’s 
presentation  was  brief,  but  a  packed 
auditorium  seemed  to  hang  upon  every 
word  of  her  remarks.  In  the  event 
that  her  own  convictions  upon  this 
subject  might  be  of  use  to  others 
promoting  similar  objectives,  those 
remarks  are  printed  here  in  full.  After 
her  opening  remark,  quoted  at  the 
outset  of  this  article,  she  continued 
as  follows: 


“Both  groups  require  the  same  serv¬ 
ices— economic  support,  health  main¬ 
tenance,  and  rehabilitation  through 
special  training,  but  the  aging  blind 
person  faces  a  greater  misfortune  than 
one  who  can  see  or  one  who  was 
born  blind  or  lost  his  sight  in  the 
first  years  of  life.  Even  if  his  family 
is  able  to  support  him,  he  finds  himself 
in  the  state  of  a  helpless  child,  but 
with  the  mind,  desires,  and  ambitions 
of  adult  years. 

“One  of  the  most  important  ways 
in  which  his  needs  can  be  met  is 
through  sheltered  workshops  and  in¬ 
dustrial  homework.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  this  country  two  out  of  three  of 
the  blind  people  over  the  age  of  65 
are  dependent  upon  public  assistance. 
By  providing  them  satisfying  and 
useful  activity  and  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  are  capable 
to  earn  part  of  their  living  you  will 
gratify  their  sense  of  human  dignity 
and  turn  their  affliction  into  a  service 
to  society.  I  recommend  that  you 
consider  state  aid  and  partial  subsidy 
from  federal  resources  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  this  form  of  help. 

“Medical  care  should  be  emphasized. 
Many  so-called  blind,  even  among 
the  aged,  are  simply  people  who  suffer 
from  eye  trouble  which  can  be  cured 
or  ameliorated.  All  that  is  possible 
should  be  done.  As  Joseph  Clunk  says, 
‘The  best  rehabilitation  is  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  sight.’ 

“I  appeal  to  you  and  through  you 
to  the  people,  to  give  the  aging  blind 
the  aid  that  will  secure  them  a 
measure  of  peace  and  happiness. 
Remember  that  they  are  old,  they 
cannot  see,  and  they  falter.  Go  more 
than  half  way  to  meet  them.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  however  brave  and  willing 
they  may  be  to  help  themselves,  they 
will  always  need  a  friendly  hand  in 
theirs.  I  beg  you  to  let  it  be  your 
hand.” 
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COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS 


One  of  the  best  known  services  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  the  granting  of  scholarships 
to  worthy  blind  students.  During  the 
past  thirty  years,  grants  have  been 
made  to  two  hundred  fifty  such  per¬ 
sons.  Almost  every  state  has  been 
reached  by  this  program.  Nevertheless, 
eligible  students  are  being  found  every 
year  who  did  not  know  before  of  its 
possibilities.  Therefore,  it  seems  neces¬ 
sary  every  year  or  two  to  call  attention 
to  the  matter. 

Applicants  must  not  be  over  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  likelihood  of  several  years 
of  maximum  accomplishment  after 
the  scholastic  training  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  State  funds  for  which  the 
applicant  is  eligible  must  be  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  his  needs.  In  most  cases 
the  divisions  of  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  or  social  welfare  are  able  and 
willing  to  help  promising  blind 
students  to  complete  their  undergradu¬ 
ate  work.  However,  in  order  to 
conserve  funds,  some  of  them  refuse 
such  assistance  to  graduate  students. 
Consequently,  most  of  the  grants 
allowed  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  go  to  such  students. 
They  are  limited  to  $300  per  year, 
but  sometimes  that  small  sum  will 
supplement  other  funds  sufficiently  to 


enable  a  person  to  continue  his 
preparation  and  reach  his  vocational 
objective. 

So  long  as  the  person  continues  to 
be  enrolled  in  a  recognized  college 
or  university  as  a  full-time  student 
and'  does  satisfactory  work,  the 
scholarship  can  usually  be  renewed. 
Consequently,  the  number  of  new 
awards  which  can  be  made  each  year 
is  very  limited.  Nevertheless,  the  Foun¬ 
dation  wishes  all  blind  college  students 
and  prospective  students  to  know  about 
these  grants.  Competition  is  keen 
and  not  all  applicants  can  be  given 
awards  but  as  many  as  possible  will 
be  helped.  Applications  and  support¬ 
ing  data  should  be  received  by  April  ! 
next. 

During  the  current  year,  twenty 
young  persons  from  fifteen  different 
states  have  received  scholarships.  All 
but  five  of  these  are  graduate  students. 
Following  completion  of  their  training, 
four  of  them  are  planning  to  become 
college  teachers;  two,  elementary  grade 
teachers;  two,  home  teachers;  one, 
a  physical  education  director;  two, 
social  caseworkers;  four,  psychiatric 
social  workers;  two,  clinical  psycholo¬ 
gists;  two,  lawyers,  and  one  a  poultry 
keeper.  Judging  from  the  records  of 
previous  scholarship  winners  practical¬ 
ly  all  of  them  will  be  successful. 
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Necrology 


O  One  by  one  the  persons  who  were 
active  and  influential  in  the  education 
of  blind  children  twenty  to  thirty 
years  ago  depart  from  our  midst.  One 
of  the  most  recent  to  go  was  Mrs.  M. 
Genevieve  Coville  who  was  principal 
of  the  department  for  the  blind  of 
the  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  from  1925  until  she  retired  in 
1947.  Many  progressive  ideas  in  the 
education  of  visually  handicapped 
children  were  stimulated  by  her  dur- 


M  rs.  M.  Genevieve  Coville 


ing  her  twenty-two  years  of  service. 
Her  paper  at  the  AAIB  convention  at 
Faribault  in  1928  resulted  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Teachers  Forum  for 
Instructors  of  Blind  Children  (pub¬ 
lished  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  as  a  separate  organ  until 
it  was  incorporated  into  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  in  1942.)  She  was  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  AAIB  from  1928  to  1930,  and 
at  its  convention  in  New  York  in  1932, 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  which 


inaugurated  “Teachers  Day.”  During 
the  next  four  years  she  was  active  on 
the  committee  which  prepared  the 
“Outline  of  General  Sciences  for 
Schools  for  the  Blind.”  There  followed 
studies  of  Progressive  Education,  Uni¬ 
form  Reports,  Purposes  in  Education, 
Basic  Gurriculum  and  Trends  in  Voca¬ 
tional  Guidance,  all  of  them  in  con¬ 
nection  with  residential  schools  for  | 
blind  children.  | 

In  addition,  Mrs.  Coville  was  a  ' 

member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  j 

the  AAWB  from  1937  and  was  active  j 
in  that  organization.  : 

In  her  own  school  she  successfully  I 
instituted  summer  projects,  a  braille 
class,  a  class  for  deaf-blind  children 
in  the  department  of  the  blind,  accredi¬ 
tation  by  the  state,  a  sight-saving 
class,  a  new  course  of  study  (and  ten 
years  later  a  revision  of  the  same), 
an  occupational  therapy  class,  a  cul¬ 
tural  science  class  for  boys,  a  Gen-  i 
tennial  Pageant,  a  class  in  corrective 
speech  and  an  adjustment  class. 

During  the  summer  of  1941,  she 
assisted  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts  with  his  courses 
for  Negro  teachers  of  the  blind  at 
West  Virginia  State  College. 

At  least  thirty-two  professional 
articles  written  by  her  have  been 
published,  and  she  adapted  a  handbook 
in  geometry  for  the  use  of  blind  per¬ 
sons,  as  well  as  serving  on  the  general 
science  committee  and  a  committee 
to  adapt  a  course  in  biology. 

She  was  active  in  many  local  and 
state  educational  and  civic  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  somewhat  less  active  in 
several  fraternal  bodies.  In  addition  to 
these  many  duties,  she  found  time  to 
maintain  a  delightful  home  and  raise 
a  fine  family.  Besides  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Doris  Robbins  with  whom  she 
lived  in  Richmond,  Va.,  at  the  time 
of  her  death,  she  is  survived  by  two 
sons,  who  reside  in  Richmond  and 
Staunton,  Va. 
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She  lived  a  useful  and  full  life  and 
left  an  indelible  imprint  on  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  blind  children. 

O  Miss  Catharine  J.  Morrison,  a  home 
teacher  for  the  blind  for  the  California 
State  Library  for  almost  thirty-two 
years,  passed  away  on  October  12,  1955 
in  Los  Angeles.  Miss  Morrison  served 
as  home  teacher  of  the  blind  in 
southern  California  from  October  1917 
until  April  1949  when  she  suffered  a 
stroke.  After  a  long  period  of  sick 
leave  she  retired  from  state  service 
on  November  27,  1949. 

Miss  Morrison  will  be  remembered 
with  great  affection  by  her  co- workers 
and  the  thousands  of  blind  people  she 
helped  and  inspired  during  her  long 
years  of  faithful  service  to  the  blind 
of  the  state  and  by  all  those  with  whom 
she  came  in  contact. 

O  Miss  Estelle  Lawes,  for  many  years 
active  in  the  education  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati 
and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  died  on  Septem¬ 
ber  24,  1955. 

Miss  Lawes  became  interested  and 
active  in  teaching  blind  children  after 
she  met  Robert  B.  Irwin  who  was 
then  supervisor  of  classes  for  the  blind 
in  Cleveland.  Two  years  later  she  was 
invited  by  Dr.  Randall  J.  Condon,  then 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Cincinnati, 
to  come  to  that  city  to  supervise  the 
establishment  of  special  classes  for  the 
blind  in  the  public  school  system. 

Miss  Lawes  recognized  early  in  her 
career  that  formal  education  was  not 
enough  and  she  called  upon  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Association  for  the  Blind  to 
continue,  through  life,  the  social  and 
vocational  adjustment  of  blind  persons. 
She  served  on  the  board  of  trustees  of 
that  organization  until  1948  when  she 
was  elected  to  hdnorary  membership. 

A  resolution  passed  unanimously  by 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Cincinnati 


Association  for  the  Blind  mourned 
Miss  Lawes’  death  and  stated: 

“Her  example  has  enlightened  edu¬ 
cators  of  the  blind  and  we  shall 
remember  her  with  gratitude.” 


News  Briefs 


O  Two  friends  of  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  received  honorary  degrees  on 
December  8,  1955,  from  Tufts  Univer¬ 
sity  for  their  activities  on  behalf  of 
their  fellow  beings. 


Marion  B.  Folsom  (above)  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
His  citation  emphasized  that  as  a 
business  man  and  statesman  he  has 
demonstrated  an  understanding  con¬ 
cern  for  his  fellow  men  and  “a 
realization  that  man’s  highest  aspira¬ 
tions  and  values  are  in  the  realm  of 
the  intellect  and  the  spirit.” 
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Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer,  (above) 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Humane  Letters,  the  second 
such  she  has  received  this  year,  since 
Gallaudet  College  awarded  her  an 
L.H.D.  last  June.  Her  citation  was 
based  upon  her  work  as  “a  dedicated 
public  official  with  a  lifetime  of  service 
in  the  field  of  health  and  rehabili¬ 
tation.” 

An  added  comment  in  Miss  Switzer's 
citation  was  that  “y^^  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  subjective  sympathy  on 
the  one  hand,  and  objective  efficiency 
on  the  other  hand,  are  not  incom¬ 
patible.” 

O  The  use  of  dogs  as  guides  for  the 
blind  will  be  examined  by  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work  in  a 
research  study.  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Bunzel 
is  project  director  and  Dr.  Alfred  J. 
Kahn  is  consultant.  The  study  will 
concern  itself  with  the  socio-economic 
and  psychological  factors  involved,  and 
it  is  believed  that  results  will  provide 
valuable  information  for  guide  dog 
organizations  as  well  as  for  the  many 
other  agencies  serving  the  blind. 


O  Winter  Camping  for  the  blind  will 
be  the  result  of  action  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  Vacation  Camp  for  the 
Blind,  119  West  69th  Street,  New  | 
York. 

Operating  a  summer  camp  at  Spring 
Valley,  New  York,  which  services  675 
blind  men  and  women,  the  organization 
decided  to  increase  its  1956  budget 
to  $146,000  to  make  possible  the  first 
year-round  camping  program  ever 
offered  to  blind  persons. 

“Moving  into  a  winter  program  will 
give  us  the  opportunity  to  increase  the 
services  we  now  offer.  Vacations  give 
all  people  pleasure;  in  addition,  for 
the  handicapped  they  compensate  for 
and  counteract  the  effects  of  emo¬ 
tionally,  economically  and  socially 
deprived  lives,”  said  Mr.  Irving  Miller, 
executive  director  of  the  agency. 

Plans  call  for  the  winterizing  of 
several  camp  buildings  in  order  to  serve 
an  additional  700  blind  people  between 
September  and  June. 

In  1953  Vacation  Camp  for  the 
Blind  opened  the  first  vacation  service 
for  blind  parents  who  are  permitted 
to  bring  their  young  children  to  camp. 

O  A  greater  number  of  blind  people 
are  making  higher  incomes  today 
through  the  operation  of  vending 
stands  than  ever  before,  according  to 
Mary  E.  Switzer,  director  of  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  in  a  release  of  Oct.  31,  1955. 

Reports  show  that,  in  all  states,  1,721 
blind  vending  stand  operators  were 
employed  last  year  as  compared  to 
1,659  for  the  previous  year.  These  blind 
operators  had  a  net  average  income  of 
$2,300,  an  increase  of  $100  over  the 
preceding  fiscal  period. 

During  the  year  the  operators  em¬ 
ployed  310  blind  and  746  sighted  as¬ 
sistants.  The  net  earnings  of  the  oper- 
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ators  and  their  assistants  totaled  $5.3 
millions.  Gross  earnings  for  the  stands 
was  $23.5  million,  compared  to  $22 
million  for  the  previous  period. 

Of  the  1,721  blind  operators,  602 
were  employed  on  federal  properties 
and  1,119  on  non-federal  properties. 

The  great  majority  of  blind  persons 
employed  in  the  vending  stand  pro¬ 
gram  have  be#!  prepared  for  their 
work  and  trained  through  the  state- 
federal  vocational  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram,  a  partnership  involving  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
and  the  state  agencies. 

The  Federal  OVR  prepares  the  regu¬ 
lations  under  which  vending  stand  pro¬ 
grams  operate,  fosters  the  expansion  of 
vending  stand  opportunities  by  educa¬ 
tional  eflForts  and  by  surveys  of  prom¬ 
ising  sites,  and  designates  the  appro¬ 
priate  state  agencies  as  vending  stand 
licensing  authorities. 

At  present,  although  there  are  ap¬ 
proximately  320,000  blind  persons,  only 
about  eight  per  cent  are  employed  in 
all  types  of  occupations.  Experience 
has  indicated,  according  to  Miss  Swit¬ 
zer,  that  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
those  disabled  by  blindness  can  be 
rehabilitated  into  gainful  employment. 

0  Henry  Rush,  past  president  and 
founder  of  the  Arizona  State  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind,  was  the  recipient  for 
1955  of  the  Nicholas  J.  Zieser  Award, 
an  honor  bestowed  annually  by  the 
Arizona  State  Association  of  the  Blind 
For  outstanding  service  to  the  blind  of 
\rizona. 

Mr.  Rush  has  been  active  in  work 
for  the  blind  for  the  past  thirty  years. 
He  was  the  first  blind  student  to  earn 
a  B.A.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Arizona.  After  several  years  of  work 
with  a  national  insurance  company  and 
teaching  at  the  Prescott  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 


1940.  In  1948  he  was  elected  to  the 
state  legislature  and  served  in  the 
House  from  1948  to  1955  when  he  re¬ 
signed  because  of  ill  health.  During 
his  tenure  of  office  he  was  instrumental 
in  obtaining  legislation  allowing  an 
increase  in  the  amount  paid  recipients 
of  aid  to  the  blind;  the  employment  of 
readers  for  blind  college  students,  and 
passage  of  a  white  cane  law. 

O  Robert  Smithdas,  deaf-blind  coun¬ 
selor  at  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  is  writing 
his  autobiography  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  Doubleday  &  Company  some¬ 
time  during  1956. 

Mr.  Smithdas  earned  his  B.A.  degree 
cum  laude  from  St.  Johns  University, 
and  his  M.A.  from  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  thus  becoming  the  first  deaf-blind 
person  in  the  world  to  earn  such  a 
degree. 

Mr.  Smithdas  is,  in  addition  to  his 
duties  as  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselor  at  IHB,  a  poet,  author  and 
scholar.  He  spends  much  of  his  time 
lecturing  to  seeing  groups  on  work  for 
the  blind  and  deaf-blind. 

O  Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel,  Consultant 
in  Education,  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  was  among  those  to 
take  part  in  the  White  House  Con¬ 
ference  on  Education  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  November  28-December  1. 

O  According  to  the  September  issue 
of  the  Social  Security  Review,  103,900 
persons  were  receiving  aid  to  the  blind 
in  June,  1955,  an  increase  of  about 
3,000  during  the  year.  Only  sixteen 
states  had  fewer  recipients  and  only 
eleven  states  reported  lower  average 
payments.  The  national  average  month¬ 
ly  payment  was  $55.80  in  June,  1954 
and  $57.41  in  June,  1955. 
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Around  The  World 


O  The  Lighthouse  Social  Club  for  the 
Blind,  Capetown,  has  applied  to  the 
City  Council  for  250  square  yards  of 
public  gardens  to  be  used  as  a  fra¬ 
grance  garden  for  the  blind,  the  New 
Beacon  reports. 

The  organization  believes  that  “the 
garden  should  not  be  reserved  exclu¬ 
sively  for  the  blind,  but  should  enable 
blind  people  fully  to  enjoy  the  beauties 
of  a  garden  through  the  sense  of  smell 
and  also  through  braille  labels.” 

O  E.  H.  Getliff,  General  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Bristol  Royal  Blind  Asylum 
and  Hon.  Registrar  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  has  returned 
to  England  after  three  months  as  ad¬ 
visor  on  social  welfare  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  to  the  government  of 
Brazil.  Mr.  Getliff’s  appointment  was 
under  the  UN  Technical  Assistance 
Administration. 

O  Three  hundred  delegates  and  ob¬ 
servers  have  concluded  the  Second 
National  Congress  of  the  Polish  Union 
of  the  Blind,  it  has  been  learned.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  reports,  about  half  the 
Union’s  members  are  presently  em¬ 
ployed. 

O  The  1955  convention  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Council  for  the  Blind  reached 
unanimous  agreement  on  “the  need  for 
the  Government  of  Canada  to  provide 
a  universal  allowance  to  the  adult  blind 
in  recognition  of  the  extra  and  unavoid¬ 
able  expense  of  living  on  account  of 
blindness;  that  such  allowance  be  free 
of  the  means  test,  and  separate  and 
apart  from  any  existing  allowance  in 
respect  to  basic  maintenance  .  .  .” 

Publicity,  the  Council  decided,  is  a 
continuous  task.  The  CCB  “must  keep 


before  the  public  the  needs  and  capa- 1 
bilities  of  blind  Canadians.”  j 

I 

I 

O  John  Wilson,  Director  of  the  British  s 
Empire  Society  for  the  Blind,  is  on 
a  tour  of  Eastern  and  Central  Africa. 
He  is  conferring  with  governmental 
and  voluntary  groups  on  work  for  the  j 
blind.  i 

O  Miss  Spenser  Wilkinson,  advisor  on  I 
blind  welfare  in  Singapore,  reports 
that  a  new  center  for  the  blind,  includ¬ 
ing  the  first  school  for  blind  children, 
is  to  be  opened  there  in  the  near  | 
future.  I 

O  A  symphony  orchestra  of  60  blind  | 
musicians,  founded  in  1939  in  Buenos 
Aires,  now  performs  regularly  through¬ 
out  Argentina. 

O  The  New  China  News  Agency  is 
credited  with  the  statement,  according  : 
to  the  New  Beacon,  that  Communist 
China’s  first  trade  school  for  the  blind 
has  been  opened  in  Peking,  and  is  pro¬ 
viding  “training  in  handicrafts,  agri¬ 
culture,  certain  branches  of  Chinese 
medicine,  music  and  literature.” 

O  Three  UN  experts  have  been  as¬ 
signed  to  a  “major  demonstration  pro¬ 
ject”  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  in  Bombay,  according  to  the  j 
UN  Technical  Assistance  Administra-  I 
tion.  They  are  Sidney  Robbins  (U.  S.), 
Francoise  Lamote  (Belgium)  and  Rob-  i 
ert  MacAdam  (U.  K. ).  The  project  is  ; 
sponsored  by  the  Indian  government 
and  the  Bombay  state  and  municipal  i 
governments. 

I 

O  The  Yugoslavian  Union  of  the  Blind 
has  launched  a  central  braille  lending 
library  in  Belgrade,  according  to  Milos 
Licina,  president  of  the  Union. 

The  first  operation  of  its  kind  in 
Yugoslavia,  it  was  begun  with  close 
to  2,000  volumes. 
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Book  Reviews 


Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children  and 
Youth.  Edited  by  William  M.  Cruick- 
shank,  Ph.D.  Englewood  Cliffs:  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall,  1955.  $8.50.  594  pp.  Re¬ 
viewed  by  N.  J.  Raskin. 

This  should  stand  for  several  years 
as  one  of  the  most  important  books 
for  general  reference  in  the  field  of 
the  psychology  of  exceptional  children. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  pro¬ 
fessional  person  working  with  blind  or 
other  exceptional  children,  be  he 
psychologist,  educator,  administrator, 
social  worker,  physician  or  other  who 
would  not  profit  from  an  initial  reading 
of  this  volume  and  subsequent  use  of 
it  for  reference  purposes. 

Of  particular  interest  to  those  who 
work  with  blind  children  will  be  the 
chapter  on  Psychological  Problems  of 
Children  with  Impaired  Vision,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld, 
Superintendent  of  the  California  School 
for  the  Blind  and  a  Fellow  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association.  As 
a  compilation  of  psychological  research 
that  has  been  done  with  blind  children, 
this  is  the  best  thing  yet.  This  is  true 
in  spite  of  occasional  omissions  and  a 
lack  of  attention  to  research  in  prog¬ 
ress.  Also  the  reviewer  found  himself 
looking  for  more  criticism,  integration 
and  interpretation  of  the  material  than 
is  generally  provided  by  Dr.  Lowen¬ 
feld,  in  this  chapter.  Nevertheless,  Dr. 
Lowenfeld  is  to  be  congratulated  and 
thanked  for  an  admirably  comprehen¬ 
sive  review  of  the  areas  of  Cognitive 
Functions,  Mobility  and  Personality 
and  Social  Factors,  which  headings 
provide  the  organization  of  his  chapter. 

Invaluable  perspective  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  blind  children  is  added  by  a 


consideration  of  the  chapters  on  im¬ 
paired  hearing,  defective  speech,  crip¬ 
pled  children,  epilepsy,  chronic  medi¬ 
cal  disorders,  mental  retardation  and 
gifted  children,  all  written  by  outstand¬ 
ing  psychologists  in  these  fields.  The 
communalities  of  these  various  groups, 
especially  in  the  areas  of  emotional  and 
social  adjustment  and  of  the  attitudes 
of  others  which  are  brought  to  bear  on 
them,  are  striking  to  say  the  least. 

Of  at  least  equal  importance  to  these 
chapters  on  specific  fields  are  three 
general  ones:  Somatopsychology  of 
Physical  Disability,  by  Lee  Meyerson; 
Psychological  Assessment  of  Excep¬ 
tional  Children  and  Youth,  by  T. 
Ernest  Newland;  and  Psychotherapy 
and  Play  Techniques  with  the  Excep¬ 
tional  Child  and  Youth,  by  Emory  L. 
Cowen.  Dr.  Meyerson,  who  also  con¬ 
tributed  the  chapter  on  impaired  hear¬ 
ing,  sets  a  high  standard  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  book  in  his  opening 
general  chapter  which,  to  the  re¬ 
viewer’s  mind,  is  especially  strong  in 
presenting  the  requirements  of  scien¬ 
tific  inquiry,  the  importance  of  basing 
studies  on  hypotheses  built  on  a  sound 
theoretical  foundation,  the  necessity 
for  looking  at  physical  disabilities  in 
their  social  and  cultural  contexts  and 
the  difficult  position  in  which  disabled 
people  are  placed  by  conflicting  social 
forces.  Dr.  Newland’s  description  of  as¬ 
sumptions  underlying  psychological 
testing  and  his  discussion  of  general 
measurement  problems  and  issues  pro¬ 
vides  a  background  for  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  meaning  of  intelligence  and 
achievement  test  scores.  Dr.  Cowen’s 
closing  chapter  comes  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  “last  but  not  least.”  He  contri¬ 
butes  an  unusually  succinct  and  sound 
account  of  psychotherapy  and  play 
therapy  in  general,  goes  on  to  a 
thorough  review  and  evaluation  of  the 
application  of  these  procedures  to  the 
various  physically  disabled  groups  and 
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concludes  with  a  critical  but  under¬ 
standing  evaluation  of  the  status  of 
sueh  application  and  with  thoughtful 
recommendations  for  future  research. 


Appointments 


O  Mr.  Winfield  S.  Rumsey,  until  re¬ 
cently  director  of  the  Professional 
Training  Program  of  The  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New 


Winfield  S.  Rumsey 


York,  has  assumed  the  position  of  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation  advisor  with  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Services  for  the  Blind,  U.S.  Depart- 
inent  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare. 

Mr.  Rumsey  has  been  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  IHB  for  the  past  five  years. 
A  graduate  of  Monmouth  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey,  and  of 
New  York  University,  Mr.  Rumsey 
first  started  with  the  IHB  as  an  in¬ 
structor  in  the  Vocational  Institute  lo- 
eated  in  the  IHB’s  Brooklyn  head¬ 


quarters.  A  year  after  his  arrival  ii  j 
1951  he  was  advanced  to  supervisor  o 
voeational  guidance.  Next  followed  { 
series  of  yearly  promotions,  the  last  o 
which  was  achieved  in  February  195 
His  new  duties  were  assumed  on  Janu 
ary  3,  1956.  He  and  his  wife  anc  [ 
thirteen-year-old  son  have  taken  iq 
their  residence  in  nearby  Maryland. 


Classified  Corner 


Positions  Open:  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Counselors  with  the  Colorado  In 
dustries  for  the  Blind,  state  vocations 
rehabilitation  agency  serving  the  blind 
in  Colorado.  Job  duties  will  include  vo¬ 
cational  counseling,  planning  and  exten 
sion  of  other  services  to  blind  client, 
including  medical  restoration,  training 
and  preparation  for  placement.  Bettei 
than  average  opportunities  are  offered  ir 
respect  to  salary,  job  benefits,  working 
conditions  and  opportunities  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Inquiries  or  applications  should  he 
directed  to  Mr.  Herman  Kline,  Genera 
Manager,  or  Jesse  A.  Woodring,  Chief  o 
Rehabilitation,  Colorado  Industries  for 
the  Blind,  100  West  7th  Avenue,  Denver 
Colo. 

Position  Wanted:  As  a  dark-room  tech¬ 
nician.  Have  had  eight  weeks  on-the-job; 
training.  High  school  graduate.  20  years  L 
old.  Able  to  travel  very  well.  Write  New' 
Outlook  Box  I.  i  i 

Position  Open:  For  a  young  man  who  is 
capable  of  doing  all  types  of  chair  re¬ 
seating.  Advancement  opportunity  withi 
newly  expanded  agency  for  the  blind. 
Write,  giving  experience  and  salary  re¬ 
quired,  to  Erie’s  Center  for  the  Blind,  230  i 
East  2 1st  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Wanted:  Executive  director  for  multi¬ 
service  private  organization  for  the  blind. 
Salary  $3,900.  For  further  information  and 
application  forms  write  Lycoming  County 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Box  537,  Williamsport,  Penna. 
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Meaningful  Maps  for  the 
Blind  and  Seeing 

JANE  LEE  BAILEY 


Map-reading  in  some  form  is  nearly  as 
vital  to  our  daily  existence  as  “book¬ 
reading”  or  “word-reading.”  Adults  are 
map-minded.  Every  time  we  venture 
from  one  place  to  another,  we  consult 
some  sort  of  mental  map,  and,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  map,  we 
reach  our  destinations.  McKown^  states 
that  mapping  takes  place  from  the 
moment  the  child  becomes  aware  of 
his  environment  and  persists  until  the 
individual  dies  or  loses  contact  with 
reality. 

In  a  more  specific  sense,  maps  are 
generally  thought  of  as  tools  of  learn¬ 
ing.  Flat  maps  are  abstract  representa¬ 
tions  of  a  less  abstract  representation 
of  the  earth’s  surface  or  a  part  of  it. 
In  other  words,  maps  are  flattened  sec¬ 
tions  of  a  globe.  Because  maps  are 
tools  of  learning  and  because  they  are  a 
substitute  for  reality,  instruction  in  the 


Jane  Lee  Bailey  {Mrs.  Jesse  R.) ,  a  native 
Californian  and  Whittier  College  graduate  in 
1952,  is  in  her  fourth  year  in  the  Longden  Ave¬ 
nue  School  of  the  Temple  City,  California,  Uni¬ 
fied  School  District.  She  is  a  teacher  in  the  re¬ 
source  room.  This  paper  was  written  by  Mrs. 
Bailey  to  satisfy  one  of  the  course  requirements 
for  ‘‘'Advanced  Problems  in  the  Education  of 
the  Blind  Child,”  in  the  summer  of  1955  at  San 
Francisco  State  College  where  she  is  a  candidate 
for  the  M.A.  degree. 


^McKown,  Harry  C.  and  Roberts,  Alvin  B. 
Audio-Visual  Aids  to  Instruction,  McGraw-Hill, 
New  York,  1940;  p.  71. 


use  of  maps  and  the  development  of 
map-reading  skills  should  be  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  elementary  school 
curriculum.  Most  maps  and  map  con¬ 
cepts  are  visual,  employing  a  system  of 
abstract  visual  symbols,  the  use  of 
which  is  to  help  the  individual  visualize 
their  meaning.  Unless  we  can  exchange 
this  idea  for  one  that  defines  maps  as 
a  system  regardless  of  the  receptor, 
those  of  us  concerned  with  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  child  will  have  severe 
limitations. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  pre¬ 
sent  suggestions  to  teachers  for  helping 
the  child  who  is  blind  to  use  maps 
effectively. 

In  a  general  sense,  there  are  two 
major  values  in  the  use  of  maps.  One 
is  to  get  ideas;  the  other  is  to  express 
learning.  In  the  school  the  use  of  maps 
is  most  often  related  to  the  social  stud¬ 
ies  curriculum  to  facilitate  under¬ 
standing  of  large  and/or  remote  areas, 
location  of  places,  and  stimulation  of 
inferential  thinking  about  the  inter¬ 
relationship  of  social,  cultural,  and 
physical  environments. 

Teachers  often  fail  to  accomplish 
these  goals  mainly  because  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  maps  and  the  teaching  of  the 
necessary  skills  are  not  based  on  prin¬ 
ciples  of  child  development.  Formal 
instruction  occurs  too  soon  and  is  most 
likely  to  be  too  complicated.  Children 
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study  a  map  not  as  a  tool  but  as  an 
end  in  itself,  and  they  do  not  have 
enough  opportunities  to  participate  in 
the  construction  of  maps.  In  addition 
the  blind  pupil  suffers  because  of  the 
lack  of  materials  suited  to  his  needs. 

A  study  of  these  shortcomings  carries 
many  implications  for  effective  teach¬ 
ing.  It  is  first  necessary  to  identify  the 
specific  skills  which  the  child  needs 
and  is  able  to  use  at  the  various  stages 
of  his  development.  Secondly  we  must 
teach  these  skills  in  some  kind  of  se¬ 
quence,  building  new  concepts  upon 
those  already  understood.  Particularly 
for  the  blind  child  we  must  make  use 
of  senses  other  than  the  visual  in  help¬ 
ing  him  to  grasp  these  concepts. 

Readiness 

Readiness  for  maps,  just  as  readiness 
for  anything  else,  is  a  continual  de¬ 
velopmental  process  based  upon  con¬ 
crete  experience.  Very  early  in  life  the 
child  begins  to  think  of  objects  and 
places  in  relation  to  each  other  as  to 
size,  location,  likenesses,  differences, 
etc.  This  takes  place  as  soon  as  the 
child  becomes  aware  of  his  environ¬ 
ment.^ 

For  the  person  who  cannot  use  visual 
clues  to  orientation,  this  awareness  is 
of  equally  vital  importance.  It  is  the 
essence  of  the  ability  of  the  blind  per¬ 
son  to  travel  independently.  It  is  a 
matter  of  course.  Even  if  the  blind 
child  never  uses  a  formal  map,  we  can¬ 
not  omit  the  first  step  in  map-readiness; 
orientation  of  the  self  in  space.  By  en¬ 
couraging  exploration  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  both  blind  and 
seeing  children,  we  foster  orientation. 
Help  the  child  to  become  aware  of  rela¬ 
tive  sizes  and  distances.  One  needs 
only  to  observe  a  group  of  children 
playing  “cars”  in  the  dirt  to  see  a  good 
example  of  how  children  do  this  for 


“Ibid. 


themselves.  Take  a  look  in  a  kinder¬ 
garten  and  watch  children  designate  a 
block  or  a  chair  as  a  particular  place 
and  endow  another  block  with  all  the 
qualities  of  a  house.  These  types  of 
imaginative  play  involve  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  symbols,  and,  if  fostered,  are 
the  raw  materials  of  map-readiness. 

Another  important  element  of  map- 
readiness  is  the  development  of  the 
sense  of  direction.  It  is  not  inborn;  it 
is  dependent  upon  sense  and  language 
development.  The  child’s  first  use  of 
directional  language  is  characterized 
by  such  vague  terms  as  “over  there” 
and  “that  way.”  Obviously  these  ex¬ 
pressions  have  little  meaning  for  the 
blind  child  unless  they  are  changed 
to  “over  here”  and  “this  way,”  thereby 
stimulating  movement  in  the  direction 
of  sound.  Natural  phenomena  provide 
opportunities  for  developing  concepts 
of  the  cardinal  directions,  north,  south, 
east,  and  west.  Evolving  from  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  night  and  day,  the  child 
may  learn  directional  orientation  in 
relation  to  the  sun.  The  blind  child 
can  have  this  experience  by  becoming 
conscious  of  the  warmth  of  the  sun  on 
his  body  and  the  coolness  of  shadows 
cast  by  buildings,  trees,  and  other  solid 
objects  at  certain  times  of  day.  We  can 
also  teach  children  to  find  direction  in 
relation  to  a  fixed  object  of  known 
direction  such  as  a  building  or  a  street. 
Children  learn  direction  from  con¬ 
structing  and  using  compasses  and 
weathervanes.  (There  are  several  good 
reasons  for  suggesting  home-made  in¬ 
struments.  Besides  the  learning  which 
takes  place  through  planning  and  con¬ 
struction,  these  are  simple  and  acces¬ 
sible-most  commercially  produced 
compasses  being  in  cases  and  thus  for¬ 
bidden  to  the  child  without  sight.)  As 
the  child’s  knowledge  of  his  environ¬ 
ment  increases,  he  may  be  led  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  spacial  arrangements  of  known 
locations  and  objects  on  the  school 
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grounds  and  in  the  neighborhood  with 
reference  to  the  cardinal  directions. 
Study  trips  also  provide  an  opportunity 
to  help  children  become  aware  of  di¬ 
rection.  A  possible  follow-up  activity 
of  such  a  trip  would  be  a  reproduction 
of  the  route,  perhaps  on  the  play¬ 
ground,  on  the  classroom  floor,  or  on  a 
sand  table.  Later,  children  will  be  able 
to  plan  and  construct  maps  of  the 
community,  to  locate  their  homes,  the 
school,  and  other  places  of  interest, 
noting  relative  direction  and  distance. 

The  development  of  distance  judg¬ 
ment  is  another  important  aspect  of 
map-readiness.  The  natural  place  to 
start  is  with  the  child’s  own  body.  Help 
the  child  to  discover  the  linear  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  various  parts  of  his 
body— the  span  and  the  first  joint  of  the 
thumb,  the  span  and  the  length  of  his 
arm  and  so  forth.  These  experiences  are 
basic  to  understanding  linear  measure¬ 
ment  and  might  well  take  place  during 
the  arithmetic  period.  Similar  activities 
aid  understanding  of  depth  and  height. 
A  good  way  to  discover  “What  is  a 
mile”  is  to  take  a  walk.  Upon  return¬ 
ing,  the  children  might  notice  how 
much  space  that  mile  takes  on  a  map 
of  the  community,  thereby  providing 
the  teacher  with  a  meaningful  situation 
in  which  to  teach  the  use  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  scale  found  on  all  good  maps. 

Concrete  experiences  are  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  the  growth  of  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  geography.  By  exploring  the 
local  topography,  children  find  out 
that  one  must  climb  to  reach  the  top  of 
the  hill,  that  some  areas  are  hilly  and 
some  are  flat,  that  streams  flow  from 
higher  to  lower  land  and  eventually  to 
the  ocean  at  sea  level.  They  also  dis¬ 
cover  that  some  areas  are  cultivated, 
others  wooded  or  barren,  and  that 
these  features  have  a  direct  effect  upon 
the  people  and  the  way  in  which  they 
live.  Children  from  other  localities  con¬ 
tribute  by  offering  comparison  of  cli¬ 


mate,  vegetation,  natural  resources,  ele¬ 
vation,  nearness  to  water  and  the  ways 
in  which  these  features  affect  the  lives 
of  the  people  in  that  locality.  Again, 
children  may  be  guided  in  reproducing 
what  they  have  observed,  choosing 
their  own  symbols  and  making  a  key 
to  tell  the  story  of  their  map. 

Presentation  of  Flat  Maps 

The  gap  between  obtaining  meaning 
from  the  flat  map  and  obtaining  it  from 
direct  observation  is  not  so  great  if  the 
children  have  a  sound  experiential 
background  in  using  and  reproducing 
what  they  have  observed.  Presentation 
of  the  flat  map  as  a  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  should  occur  when  the  need  arises. 
Dale  says  that  no  flat  map  should  be 
used  except  in  conjunction  with  a 
globe. ^  The  globe,  of  course,  is  a 
more  realistic  representation  of  the 
earth.  It  is  invaluable  in  teaching  con¬ 
cepts  of  night  and  day,  direction,  cli¬ 
mate,  relative  size  and  location  of 
bodies  of  land  and  water,  and  the  fact 
that  the  earth  is  round.  Use  of  the  globe 
helps  to  dispel  the  erroneous  idea  that 
“north  is  up”  and  “south  is  down”  in¬ 
stead  of  in  the  direction  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  poles.  Children  can  easily  under¬ 
stand  that  “up”  means  away  from  the 
earth  and  “down”  towards  the  center 
of  the  earth.  Later,  children  will  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  shortest  distance  be¬ 
tween  two  points  on  the  earth’s  surface 
lies  along  a  great  circle.  This  under¬ 
standing  must  precede  discussion  of 
the  “air  age.”  The  more  mature  child 
will  also  learn  the  reasons  for  and  the 
uses  of  parallels  and  meridians,  the 
reckoning  of  time,  and  the  meanings  of 
the  various  zones. 

The  flat  map  should  be  presented  as 
a  section  of  the  globe  which  has  been 
flattened  to  facilitate  use.  (Older  chil- 


^Dale,  Edgar,  Audio-Visual  Methods  In  Teach¬ 
ing,  Dry  den  Press,  New  York,  1946;  p.  284. 
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dren  will  need  to  understand  the  dis¬ 
tortion  whieh  ocurs  in  projeetion, )  The 
map  should  be  used  on  the  floor  or  on 
a  table  at  first  so  that  it  may  be  cor¬ 
rectly  orientated.  Later,  children  may 
note  the  discrepancy  of  true  north  and 
the  orientation  of  the  map  when  it  is 
placed  in  different  positions.  After  find¬ 
ing  the  directions  on  the  map,  the  next 
step  is  to  look  at  the  key  to  discover 
what  symbols  have  been  used  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  map.  Children  will 
enjoy  locating  familiar  places  and  dis¬ 
covering  relationships  of  these  places 
to  others  about  which  they  have  heard. 
From  there  it  is  an  easy  step  to  stimu¬ 
late  inferential  thinking. 

The  use  of  maps  as  tools  of  learning 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  readiness  and 
the  acquisition  of  specific  skills.  In  the 
primary  grades  children  learn  to  make 
and  read  maps  of  the  playground, 
routes  to  school,  and  of  the  community. 
In  the  middle  grades  children  become 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  maps  are 
useful  both  as  sources  of  information 
and  as  a  means  of  presenting  informa¬ 
tion.  Skills  are  refined  and  additional 
ones  acquired.  Children  learn  of  the 
different  types  of  maps  and  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  each.  In  upper  grades  further 
refinement  and  development  of  skills 
occur.  Children  learn  to  use  more  than 
one  map  for  information  about  a  single 
area.  Their  ability  to  make  inferences 
about  physical-cultural  relationships 
matures. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  grade 
placements  of  the  various  skills  related 
to  map-reading  are  purely  tentative. 
Development  of  these  skills,  like  any 
other  reading  skills,  should  be  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  child’s  own  pattern  of 
growth. 

Maps  for  the  Blind  Child 

So  far,  little  mention  has  been  made 
of  “adaptations”  of  methods  for  teach¬ 
ing  the  blind  child.  The  reason  is 


simple:  The  methods  are  very  much 
the  same  as  they  are  herein  suggested; 
for  the  main  problem  is  that  of  inter¬ 
preting  symbols,  regardless  of  how  the 
stimuli  are  received.  Perception  takes 
place  in  the  brain.  The  differences  lie 
in  the  materials  which  must  be  suited 
to  the  learning  needs  of  the  blind 
child.  The  visually  handicapped  child 
who  attends  school  with  sighted  chil¬ 
dren  is  frequently  overlooked  when  it 
comes  to  providing  a  rich  experience  in 
the  interpretation,  use  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  maps.  There  are  two  main  types 
of  materials  suitable  for  use  in  this 
situation— those  that  are  tactual  and 
those  that  are  tactual  as  well  as  visual. 
The  only  tactual  ffat  map  commercially 
produced  is  the  braille  map.  They  are 
quite  complicated,  expensive,  and  often 
in  a  foreign  language.  While  it  is  im¬ 
portant  for  the  blind  child  to  know  how 
to  use  these  maps,  it  is  probably  best 
to  postpone  their  use,  and  certainly  not 
to  limit  the  child  to  the  use  of  braille 
maps  because  he  is  blind.  Less  formal 
maps  may  be  constructed  by  the  child 
and/ or  teacher  by  using  a  tracing 
wheel  or  a  three  dimensional  material. 
One  main  disadvantage  is  that  it  would 
be  almost  as  difficult  for  blind  and 
sighted  children  to  use  this  type  of 
map  as  it  would  be  for  them  both  to 
use  a  visual  map. 

Relief  maps  may  be  meaningful  tools 
to  both  seeing  and  non-seeing  pupils. 
Almost  all  of  these  materials  are  child 
or  teacher-made  because  the  cost  of 
commercial  production  is  prohibitive, 
and,  importantly,  much  learning  can 
take  place  through  construction  of 
these  maps  by  the  children.  Scarcely 
a  child  quits  elementary  school  with¬ 
out  at  least  one  experience  of  making 
a  relief  map.  Since,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
this  experience  is  visually  presented, 
there  is  a  need  for  supplementary 
teaching  for  the  blind  child.  Unless  it 
is  in  relief,  the  use  of  the  globe  is  ex- 
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tremely  limited.  The  blind  child  may 
get  the  same  understandings  from  a 
rubber  ball. 

Most  teachers  make  considerable  use 
of  the  outline  map  and  the  blackboard 
map.  This  type  of  map  is  blank  except 
for  land  masses,  bodies  of  water,  and 
sometimes  a  few  other  details  such  as 
major  political  divisions.  Their  use  has 
many  advantages.  They  may  be  used 
for  individual  as  well  as  for  group 
work,  and  as  a  tool  for  expressing  in¬ 
formation.  The  teacher  and  the  group 
may  decide  upon  the  purpose  of  the 
map  and  exclude  all  extraneous  detail. 
They  may  select  their  own  symbols 
and  make  the  appropriate  legend. 
Children  gain  better  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  maps  by  making  them. 
For  the  child  who  does  not  see,  outline 
maps  are  virtually  useless,  and  much 
valuable  experience  is  forfeited. 

In  partial  solution  to  the  problems 
of  using  ready-made  tactual  maps  and 
in  the  attempt  to  supply  the  blind  child 
with  the  means  of  gaining  the  ex¬ 
periences  his  sighted  classmates  get 
from  working  with  outline  maps,  I 
have  constructed  of  cork,  basic  maps 
of  the  United  States,  South  America, 
and  of  California.  (For  construction 
data,  see  the  Appendix.)  The  purpose 
of  these  basic  maps  is  twofold:  1)  to 
provide  a  basis  for  presenting  data  to 
the  child;  2)  to  provide  a  basis  for  the 
child  to  use  in  presenting  and  sum¬ 
marizing  information.  They  are  de¬ 
signed  for  the  blind  child  who  is  work¬ 
ing  with  a  group  of  seeing  children, 
for  independent  work,  and  also  for  in¬ 
dividual  instruction.  Cork  was  chosen 
as  a  medium  because  it  is  both  porous 
and  resilient,  thus  allowing  for  the 
repeated  use  of  pins.  After  construc¬ 
tion  was  begun,  another  advantage  was 
discovered:  Cork  does  not  lend  itself 
to  intricacy. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  cork  map  is 
being  used  to  present  data.  The  in¬ 


formation  to  be  presented  stems  from 
the  activities  of  the  classroom,  and  the 
lesson  is  planned  by  the  classroom 
teacher.  The  “special”  teacher  places 
the  information  on  the  basic  map  by 
means  of  tactual  symbols  such  as  a 
variety  of  pin  heads,  wire,  yarn,  etc. 
and  supplies  the  key.  Depending  upon 
the  child  and  the  situation,  the  informa¬ 
tional  map  thus  created  is  used  in  the 
classroom  or  in  the  resource  room.  It 
may  be  used  by  both  sighted  and  blind 
children. 

Again,  let  us  suppose  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  fifth  grade  children,  one  of 
whom  is  blind,  has  as  its  project  the 
construction  of  a  map  illustrating  the 
territorial  growth  of  the  United  States. 
Working  either  in  the  classroom  or  in 
the  resource  room  or  both,  the  com¬ 
mittee  plans  what  it  wishes  to  show, 
how  it  is  going  to  show  it,  and  then 
puts  it  on  the  basic  map  and  makes  a 
legend.  Here  the  blind  member  of  the 
committee  is  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  move  out  of  his  too-often  assigned 
role  as  recorder  for  the  group  into  the 
role  of  a  more  active  participant.  The 
committee  will  have  no  trouble  in 
presenting  the  project  to  the  rest  of 
the  class  since  the  map  will  be  visual 
as  well  as  tactual. 

Meaningful  evaluation  of  this  basic 
cork  map  can  take  place  only  as  it  is 
used  in  actual  situation.  Suggested 
criteria  might  be:  1)  simplicity,  2) 
size,  3)  clarity,  4)  accuracy,  5)  dur¬ 
ability.  (It  is  not  surprising  to  learn 
that  these  are  the  criteria  applied  to 
the  evaluation  of  visual  maps.)  Two 
other  questions  come  to  mind:  Is  it 
worth  the  time  and  money  involved  in 
construction?  Should  they  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  wider  use? 

In  the  consideration  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  effective  teaching  with  the 
blind  child  in  the  use  of  maps  as  tools 
of  learning,  one  notes  that  there  are 
no  “special”  methods  necessary  for  the 
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‘"special”  child.  A  background  of 
readiness  activities  based  upon  con¬ 
crete  experiences  is  imperative  for  all 
children  regardless  of  their  sensory 
differences.  These  activities  must  be 
planned  in  relation  to  child  develop¬ 
ment,  and  specific  skills  must  be  taught 


rather  than  assumed.  It  is  evident,  of 
course,  that  the  media  must  be  suited 
to  the  individual  child’s  channels  of 
learning.  Throughout  this  paper  sug¬ 
gestions  have  been  made  for  making 
maps  more  meaningful  to  the  blind 
child  and  his  seeing  classmates. 


APPENDIX 

Construction  of  the  Basic  Cork  Map 

Materials  and  tools 

1.  One  sheet  of  fine  grain  cork,  43^/^"  x  28  %"  x  i/4". 

2.  Sheet  cork  thick  (scraps  will  do). 

3.  One  piece  of  3-ply  for  mounting. 

4.  One  clear,  simple  outline  map  of  the  desired  area. 

5.  Carving  tools  (these  used  for  linoleum  work  well). 

6.  Scissors. 

7.  Thumbtacks,  staples  and  pins. 

8.  String. 

9.  Cement  used  for  cabinet-making. 

10.  Fine  grain  sandpaper. 

11.  Brushes  for  painting  and  cementing. 

12.  Tempera  in  basic  colors  (used  because  it  dries  with  a  dull  finish). 

13.  Liquid  plastic  spray. 

Approximate  cost  of  materials— $13.00. 

Steps  in  construction 

1.  Mount  the  large  cork  sheet  on  ply-board,  the  corners  and  edges  of  which  have  been 
sanded  smooth. 

2.  Cut  out  political  divisions  from  outline,  trace  on  Tg"  cork. 

3.  Cut  out  divisions  with  knife  or  scissors.  Bevel  edges  with  sandpaper. 

4.  Assemble  political  divisions  for  mounting. 

a.  Use  the  outline  map  as  a  guide. 

b.  Slight  errors  in  cutting  allow  for  narrow  space  between  divisions.  Don’t  worry 
about  them. 

5.  Apply  cement  to  both  surfaces  and  tack  or  staple  into  position,  leaving  a  slight  mar¬ 
gin  on  all  sides  of  each  division. 

6.  Apply  pressure  (with  any  handy  weights)  and  allow  to  dry. 

7.  Using  the  outline  map  as  a  pattern,  place  straight  pins  at  intervals  along  the  main 
river  systems.  Lift  pattern  off  over  pins.  With  pins  as  guides,  draw  rivers  on  the 
cork. 

8.  With  a  carving  tool,  gouge  out  the  rivers. 

9.  With  string  and  cement,  outline  adjoining  bodies  of  land  to  the  edge  of  the  cork. 

10.  Apply  paint,  two  coats  if  necessary.  (Use  of  only  a  few  vivid  colors  is  suggested.) 

11.  When  paint  is  thoroughly  dry,  spray  with  liquid  plastic. 

12.  Affix  title  and  scale  of  miles— inkprint  and  braille. 
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In-Service  Education 
for  Houseparents 

GERALDINE  SCHOLL 


As  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  are  placing  more 
emphasis  on  securing  well  qualified 
staff,  so  residential  schools  for  the  blind 
are  attempting  to  improve  services  to 
blind  children  by  raising  qualification 
standards  for  their  teachers  and  house- 
parents.  We  have  spent  much  time  and 
effort  setting  up  special  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  programs  and  securing  well 
qualified  teachers.  With  specialized  re¬ 
quirements  we  have  been  able  to  secure 
higher  salaries  and  better  working  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  teaching  staff. 

Now  we  are  beginning  to  examine 
the  job  of  the  houseparent.  We  are 
asking  how  we  can  up-grade  this  im¬ 
portant  position  in  our  residential 
schools  to  a  professional  or  semi-pro¬ 
fessional  level.  With  higher  qualifica¬ 
tion  demands  we  can  eventually  raise 
salaries  of  houseparents  to  a  higher 
level. 

We  are  spending  an  increasing 
amount  of  time  on  this  problem.  Con¬ 
ferences  are  being  sponsored  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  to  encourage  better 
in-service  education  programs.  The 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  included  a  section  for  house- 
parents  at  their  last  biennial  meeting. 
Because  of  the  increasing  interest  this 
will  undoubtedly  become  a  permanent 
section,  arousing  more  interest  in  ad¬ 
vancing  the  professional  level  of  the 
houseparent. 

We  at  the  Michigan  School  for  the 


Miss  Scholl  is  the  elementary  supervisor  at  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Blind  have  attempted  an  intensive  in- 
service  education  program  with  our 
houseparents.  It  is  too  soon  to  make  an 
overall  evaluation.  However,  we  will 
describe  some  of  the  devices  and  plans 
which  we  have  tried  and  which  have 
met  with  success. 

The  job  of  houseparent  is  far  from 
being  ideal.  In  most  schools,  the  pay  is 
low.  If  the  work  week  is  limited  to  forty 
hours,  work  time  is  on  a  split-shift  basis 
because  the  care  of  the  children  by 
houseparents  during  school  hours  is  un¬ 
necessary  and  consequently  these  are 
the  hours  when  the  houseparent  is  off- 
duty.  If  the  work  week  is  not  limited  to 
forty  hours,  then  the  houseparent  fre¬ 
quently  works  much  longer  hours  with 
little  time  off.  The  houseparent  must  go 
on  duty  early  in  the  morning  to  get  the 
children  ready  for  breakfast,  and  must 
remain  on  duty  late  at  night  to  put 
them  to  bed.  Usually  the  job  does  not 
last  for  a  full  year  but  only  during  the 
thirty-eight  or  forty  weeks  that  school 
is  in  session.  Hence  the  houseparent 
must  find  part-time  employment  during 
the  summer  months.  In  addition,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  houseparent  live  in 
the  dormitory  or  cottage  so  that  he/she 
will  be  available  during  the  night  to  the 
children  in  case  of  any  emergency.  This 
night  duty  is  not  usually  counted  in 
the  number  of  hours  of  the  work  day. 

In  spite  of  all  these  disadvantages, 
the  houseparent’s  role  in  the  life  of  the 
blind  child  is  a  most  important  one, 
probably  just  as  important  as  that  of 
his  teachers.  The  houseparent  stands 
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“in  loco  parentis”  when  the  child  lives 
away  from  home.  (At  our  school  we 
like  to  think  of  the  houseparent  in  the 
role  of  a  grandparent  rather  than  a 
parent  since  the  child’s  parents  should 
remain  more  important  to  him  than  his 
houseparent. ) 

With  all  these  undesirable  job  condi¬ 
tions,  it  is  little  wonder  that  administra¬ 
tors  have  difficulty  in  securing  inter¬ 
ested  and  well-qualified  personnel.  In 
the  past  we  felt  that  these  people 
should  work  for  the  love  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Now  it  is  time  for  us  to  raise 
standards  and  pay  higher  salaries  in 
accord  with  the  importance  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  and  the  quality  of  work  they 
should  produce. 

In  our  state,  houseparents  must  pass 
the  Civil  Service  examination  to  work 
in  any  state  institution  or  residential 
school.  They  must  have  the  equivalent 
of  a  high  school  education;  they  must 
have  the  physical  qualifications  that 
will  enable  them  to  perform  the  job 
adequately  and  they  must  be  willing  to 
participate  in  an  in-service  training  pro¬ 
gram.  Applicants  are  always  inter¬ 
viewed  to  determine  suitability  for  the 
job.  However,  no  specialized  back¬ 
ground  is  required  as  in  the  case  of 
teachers  and  nurses. 

Intensive  Training  Inaugurated 

Last  school  year  we  inaugurated  an 
intensive  in-service  education  program 
for  our  houseparents  so  that  we  could 
help  them  develop  a  child  growth  and 
development  point  of  view  in  their 
work  with  children.  This  program  had 
two  parts:  our  own  on-campus  program 
and  participation  in  a  state-wide  house- 
parent  institute  program. 

In  Michigan  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
an  organization,  the  Michigan  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Children’s  Agencies,  (formerly 
called  the  Michigan  Association  of 
Children’s  Institutions),  that  sponsors 
five  or  six  houseparent  institutes  each 


year.  These  are  conducted  on  a  regional 
basis.  A  planning  committee  consisting 
of  representatives  from  the  various  in¬ 
stitutions  serving  children  in  a  specific 
region  meet  each  fall  to  determine  the 
topics  to  be  considered  during  the  year. 
The  meetings  are  held  at  the  various 
agencies  serving  children  in  the  region. 

This  plan  of  rotating  meeting  places 
has  many  advantages  for  the  house- 
parents.  They  have  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  visiting  other  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  caring  for  children  and 
of  talking  with  other  houseparents. 
They  can  find  out  from  houseparents 
with  sighted  children  how  they  handle 
specific  problems,  i.e.,  getting  up  in 
the  morning,  eating,  play  activities. 
Their  informal  meetings  with  others 
serve  to  stimulate  their  thinking  and 
ideas.  Tours  of  the  various  agencies  are 
always  included  in  the  program,  too. 
The  meetings  consists  of  a  speaker  or 
panel  presenting  the  problem  in  the 
morning  and  opportunities  for  group 
discussion  on  the  topic  as  presented  by 
the  speaker  in  the  afternoon  with  a 
closing  general  summary  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon. 

When  our  houseparents  return  they 
report  on  the  meeting  to  the  others  in 
our  group  at  our  next  general  house- 
parents  meeting.  Participation  in  these 
institutes  has  been  of  great  help  to  our 
houseparents.  This  is  their  professional 
meeting  just  as  the  teachers  regularly 
attend  professional  meetings  and  they 
feel  pride  in  having  their  off-campus 
meetings. 

During  our  own  on-campus  meetings 
last  year,  we  discussed  various  topics 
as  they  seemed  to  arise.  We  had  no  set 
theme.  Each  topic  seemed  to  grow  out 
of  the  needs  of  the  group  at  the  time. 
Our  goals  for  the  year  were  to  arouse 
group  interest  and  to  stimulate  group 
feelings  of  the  need  to  work  together. 
This  meant  broadening  our  horizons  to 
include  understanding  other  depart- 
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merits  of  the  school  and  their  particular 
functions  and  the  interrelationship  and 
interdependence  of  one  department 
upon  the  others.  We  had  meetings  with 
the  nurses  on  health  problems,  with 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  on  edu¬ 
cational  problems,  and  with  the  kitchen 
and  dining  room  staff  on  problems  of 
eating. 

We  included  a  meeting  and  demon¬ 
stration  on  cane  travel  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  how  houseparents  can 
co-operate  in  the  travel  program.  We 
showed  the  Veterans  Administration 
film,  “The  Long  Cane,”  as  a  follow-up 
of  this  meeting.  These  meetings  on 
travel  were  the  outstanding  ones  of  the 
year  according  to  the  evaluation  of  the 
houseparents  and  they  asked  to  have 
them  repeated  again  this  year.  By  meet¬ 
ing  with  representatives  of  the  various 
departments  we  all  gained  more  in¬ 
sight  into  problems  faced  by  other  staff 
members,  and  working  relationships 
improved. 

Following  the  staff  relationship  series 
of  meetings  we  had  speakers  from  vari¬ 
ous  agencies  and  organizations  to  dis¬ 
cuss  specific  problems  with  us.  The 
topics  included  enuresis,  discipline  and 
recreation.  We  were  fortunate  to  secure 
well  qualified  people  from  Michigan 
State  University,  the  Michigan  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  and  the  Michigan  De¬ 
partment  of  Mental  Health  to  meet  and 
talk  with  us. 

We  also  had  group  meetings  when 
houseparents  of  similar  age  children 
would  meet  together.  These  small 
group  meetings  helped  us  in  under¬ 
standing  problems  within  that  particu¬ 
lar  age  group.  From  time  to  time  we 
included  movies.  We  urged  both  teach¬ 
ers  and  houseparents  to  have  informal 
conferences  to  discuss  specific  children 
who  may  be  having  difficulty  adjusting 
in  school,  in  the  dormitory  or  at  home. 
Since  our  teachers  write  individual  re¬ 
port  letters  to  parents  three  times  each 


year  and  these  letters  must  include  a 
dormitory  report,  the  teachers  and 
houseparents  did  get  together  at  least 
that  number  of  times  in  the  course  of 
the  school  year.  We  were  pleased  that 
they  met  many  more  times  throughout 
the  year,  however. 

Magazines,  books  and  booklets  were 
circulated  to  the  houseparents,  which 
is  similar  to  the  plan  we  use  with  the 
teaching  staff.  Parents  Magazine  was 
included  in  this  group.  We  also  used 
the  Public  Affairs  pamphlets  and  the 
Science  Research  Associates  booklets. 
To  encourage  more  reading  this  year, 
we  have  the  librarian  come  to  each 
general  meeting  bringing  a  selection  of 
materials  so  that  the  houseparent  does 
not  need  to  make  a  special  trip  to  the 
library.  Our  library  is  located  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  school  building  at  the 
present  time  and  therefore  is  not  in  a 
very  convenient  location.  This  plan 
seems  better  and  more  houseparents 
are  circulating  the  materials  they  sign 
out  to  others  in  their  division. 

One  of  our  projects  last  year  was  to 
revise  our  houseparents’  report  form 
to  parents  of  older  students.  The  old 
form  was  very  general  and  actually 
told  the  parent  very  little  about  his 
child’s  adjustment  in  the  dormitory. 
The  new  form  is  a  check-list  of  various 
aspects  of  the  student’s  adjustment  to 
dormitory  life  including  his  emotional 
responses,  social  relationships  and  atti¬ 
tudes.  We  also  added  a  section  on  fre¬ 
quency  of  contacts  with  the  home; 
number  of  letters,  cards  and  packages; 
visits  home  for  week-ends;  visits  from 
relatives.  In  this  way  we  are  more  or 
less  evaluating  the  parents  and  their 
contacts  with  their  child.  We  hope  this 
will  stimulate  parents  to  write  their 
child  more  frequently  and  to  make 
more  visits  home  possible. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year  we  held 
an  evaluation  meeting  to  make  some 
plans  for  the  next  year.  The  house- 
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parents  felt  that  weekly  meetings  were 
too  frequent  for  the  entire  group.  They 
felt  that  every  two  or  three  weeks 
would  be  suffieient  for  general  meet¬ 
ings  with  small  group  meetings  in  be¬ 
tween.  They  also  asked  to  have  aecess 
to  sehool  reeords.  All  the  parents  felt 
that  the  meetings  were  of  value  and 
wanted  them  to  eontinue. 

Some  Results  Observed  Thus  Far 

The  administrative  staff  felt  that  the 
meetings  did  bring  the  group  together. 
There  was  less  blaming  eaeh  other  for 
what  the  ehildren  did  not  learn  from 
previous  housemothers.  We  also  had 
fewer  eomplaints  about  wet  beds, 
soiled  elothes,  and  other  minor  prob¬ 
lems  among  the  houseparents  of  the 
younger  ehildren.  The  problem  still 
exists  we  are  eertain,  but  the  house- 
parents  have  realized  the  dynamics  of 
these  problems  and  have  developed 
more  tolerance.  More  understanding  of 
the  individual  child  became  apparent 
from  comments  they  have  made  about 
specific  children  and  from  their  re¬ 
quests  for  conferences. 

On  the  basis  of  last  year’s  experience 
we  have  tried  some  changes  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  this  year.  We  have  conferences 
with  small  groups  of  houseparents 
reading  and  interpreting  records  and 
discussing  individual  children  with 
them.  In  addition,  we  hold  a  confer¬ 
ence  about  a  new  child  prior  to  his  ad¬ 
mission  so  that  the  houseparents  know 
what  to  expect,  can  anticipate  prob¬ 
lems  and  can  therefore  place  the  child 
with  a  compatible  roommate  from  the 
first  day.  This  has  helped  greatly  in 
their  understanding  of  new  children. 

We  have  continued  our  general 
meetings  about  every  second  or  third 
week.  This  year  we  have  adopted  a 
theme:  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  child  from  infancy  through  adoles¬ 
cence.  We  are  using  the  series  of  book¬ 
lets  published  by  the  Federal  Security 


Agency:  Your  Child  from  One  to  Six, 
Your  Child  From  Six  to  Twelve,  and 
The  Adoleseent  in  Your  Family.  These 
are  well  written  and  are  of  interest  to 
the  houseparents  in  dealing  with  speci¬ 
fic  problems  of  the  children  they  serve. 
Our  meetings  consist  of  speakers,  or 
movies,  followed  by  discussion. 

We  are  also  continuing  our  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  houseparent  institutes  of 
the  Michigan  Association  of  Children’s 
agencies  and  are  finding  them  of  much 
value  to  our  work  and  thinking.  Last 
year  we  felt  that  some  of  the  institute 
discussion  groups  were  dominated  by 
those  houseparents  working  with  delin¬ 
quents.  This  year  the  discussion  groups 
are  divided  when  possible  according  to 
type  of  children  served,  i.e.,  delinquent 
and  non-delinquent. 

In  summary,  from  our  limited  experi¬ 
ences  thus  far,  these  might  be  offered 
as  suggestions  to  make  houseparents 
meetings  as  interesting  as  possible. 

1.  Keep  meeting  short.  Houseparents 
as  a  rule  are  not  accustomed  to 
sitting  still  in  meetings  for  long 
periods  of  time. 

2.  Make  abundant  use  of  movies  and 
guest  speakers.  These  help  to  ac¬ 
centuate  the  philosophy  of  the 
administration. 

3.  Allow  time  for  discussion  and  give 
houseparents  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
press  their  own  views. 

4.  Let  the  needs  of  the  group  deter¬ 
mine  the  planning  of  future  meet¬ 
ings. 

We  do  not  feel  we  have  all  the  an¬ 
swers  to  this  problem  as  yet  but  we 
feel  we  are  making  strides  toward  rais¬ 
ing  the  job  of  the  houseparent  to  a 
more  attractive  and  more  professional 
position. 
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Following  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  Ameriean 
Assoeiation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
and  representatives  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  steps  were 
agreed  upon  designed  to  stimulate  con¬ 
gressional  action  with  respect  to  certain 
bills  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  ad¬ 
vancing  work  for  the  blind  and  for 
providing  more  liberal  programs  of 
assistance  and  basic  security.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  resume  of  the  current  situation 
may  serve  to  inform  all  readers  inter¬ 
ested  in  these  measures  and  willing  to 
lend  their  own  support  in  the  effort  to 
bring  them  to  fruition  through  favor¬ 
able  congressional  action.  Four  meas¬ 
ures  in  particular  are  the  subject  of 
current  concern. 

H.R.  6500— the  Matthews  bill,  calling 
for  the  appointment  of  a  temporary 
national  advisory  committee  to  study 
all  work  for  the  blind  and  submit  rec¬ 
ommendations  which  may  lead  to  sub¬ 
stantial  improvements.  The  bill  is  now 
in  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  No  particular  opposition  to 
the  bill  is  known  to  exist  but  until 
hearings  of  the  committee  are  held  it 
will  be  impossible  to  move  the  bill  to 
the  House  floor.  For  that  reason,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  AAWB  Legislative  Commit¬ 
tee  and  of  the  AFB  have  recently  called 
upon  members  of  the  House  committee 
to  ask  that  they  urge  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  (Mr.  Barden  of  North 
Carolina )  to  call  a  hearing.  Bepresenta- 
tives  of  the  AAWB  and  of  the  AFB 
have  also  met  with  representatives  of 


the  legislative  division  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  urge  that  they  indicate 
their  approval  of  the  bill,  since  the 
opposition  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
(indicated  in  connection  with  previous 
similar  proposals  introduced  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  Congresses)  will  effectively  serve 
to  block  action  on  the  bill.  There  is 
reason  to  hope  that  the  bill  now  in 
committee  may  have  a  better  than 
even  chance  of  early  consideration. 

H.R.  7225— the  Cooper  bill  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee,  Mr.  George  A. 
Keane,  Assistant  Director  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  and  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  which  organiza¬ 
tion  he  represented,  and  Mr.  Hulen  C. 
Walker,  Legislative  Analyst  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
which  he  represented,  spoke  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  February  2.  The  meeting  (at¬ 
tended  by  Senator  Byrd,  Chairman, 
Senator  George,  Senator  Long,  Senator 
Kerr,  and  Senator  Carlson)  had  been 
called  in  connection  with  Senate  hear¬ 
ings  on  H.R.  7225,  the  House-enacted 
bill  which  amends  the  Social  Security 
Act,  to  extend  coverage  to  more  work¬ 
ers,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  dis¬ 
ability  benefits  to  certain  disabled 
workers,  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee  had  been 
informed  that  representatives  of  the 
blind  and  of  organizations  working 
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with  the  blind  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  disability  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  passed  the  House,  and  that  they 
wished  to  propose  amendments  which 
would  serve  to  make  disability  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  blind  more  liberal,  more 
realistic  and  more  meaningful. 

Both  Mr.  Keane  and  Mr.  Walker,  in 
their  prepared  statements,  pointed  out 
certain  weaknesses  now  contained  in 
the  House  bill,  and  suggested  measures 
designed  to  improve  those  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  will  affect  the  blind. 
During  the  hearing,  each  was  able  to 
offer  extemporaneous  comment  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  statement,  and  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  desired  by  way  of  amendments  to 
the  bill.  Both  were  in  substantial  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  what  is  desired,  and  both 
were  pleased  to  note  that  substantially 
the  same  measures  for  improvement  in 
the  bill  were  advocated  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
Archibald,  Executive  Director  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind, 
which  he  represented  and  in  whose  be¬ 
half  he  also  testified. 

Briefly,  the  amendments  proposed  in¬ 
clude  the  following  provisions: 

1.  Inclusion  in  the  bill  of  a  definition 
of  blindness,  preferably  the  commonly 
accepted  definition  of  20/200  etc.,  as 
relating  to  aid  to  the  blind  grants  un¬ 
der  Title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  to  most  other  programs  for  the 
blind,  rather  than  the  more  restrictive 
definition  of  5/200  as  provided  in  the 
1954  Social  Security  Act  amendments, 
as  they  relate  to  the  disability  freeze 
provisions  governing  the  preservation 
of  O.A.S.I.  benefit  rights. 

2.  A  provision  that  certification  of 
blindness  (as  it  may  be  defined  in  the 
bill)  shall  be  considered  presumptive 
evidence  of  permanent  disability,  so 
that  the  blind  will  not  be  tied  to  the 
existing  provision  that  “disability” 
means  inability  to  engage  in  any  sub¬ 
stantial  gainful  activity.  Under  the  ex¬ 


isting  definition  of  disability  the  blind 
would  have  to  prove  that  they  are  un¬ 
employable.  It  is  believed  that  the 
blind  should  not  have  to  prove  medi¬ 
cally  that  their  disability  renders  them 
unemployable  (since  to  do  so  would 
discourage  rehabilitation )  and  that 
blindness  itself  should  be  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  to  regard  them  as  unemployable 
and  thus  entitled  to  disability  benefit 
payments. 

3.  A  provision  that,  regardless  of  the 
age  at  which  blindness  occurs  to  an 
employee  working  in  a  covered  occu¬ 
pation  and  regardless  of  his  period  of 
coverage,  the  worker  losing  his  sight 
shall  from  the  onset  of  blindness 
qualify  immediately  for  disability  pay¬ 
ments.  Presently,  the  House  bill  re¬ 
quires  that  payments  shall  not  begin 
until  the  age  of  50,  and  that  to  be 
eligible  there  shall  be  20  quarters  of 
coverage  under  the  act.  It  is  argued  by 
spokesmen  for  the  blind  that  it  is  not 
age  but  blindness  which  renders  the 
worker  disabled,  and  that  his  need  for 
disability  benefits  is  no  less  crucial  be¬ 
low  the  age  of  50  than  after  that  age. 

4.  A  provision  that  disability  pay¬ 
ments  for  the  blind  shall  be  set  at  the 
existing  maximum  O.A.S.I.  payment 
to  retired  workers  (currently  $108.50 
monthly),  instead  of  the  House  provi¬ 
sion  that  such  payments  shall  be  at  the 
level  to  which  the  worker  would  be  en¬ 
titled  as  O.A.S.I.  benefits,  should  he 
have  retired  at  age  65,  instead  of  being 
forced  out  of  employment  because  of 
blindness.  It  was  pointed  out  that  un¬ 
der  customary  insurance  programs, 
payments  are  made  (for  death  or  for 
any  other  risk  for  which  insurance  is 
provided)  at  the  time  of  and  from  the 
moment  of  the  loss  insured  against 
and  that  one  premium  payment  will 
suffice  to  validate  a  death  claim  even 
if  the  insured  dies  the  next  day.  It  was 
also  pointed  out  that  a  young  worker 
entering  covered  employment  and  soon 
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thereafter  losing  his  sight  might  have 
had  no  time  to  build  an  O.A.S.I.  equity 
in  the  program  and  would  in  such  an 
event  possibly  never  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so,  in  which  case  under  the 
present  provisions  he  would  not  be  en¬ 
titled  to  more  than  the  minimum 
O.A.S.I.  payment  ($30  monthly).  To 
protect  the  blind,  it  is  felt  that  they 
should  be  given  a  much  more  generous 
benefit  payment,  especially  since  for 
most,  the  likelihood  of  regaining  sub¬ 
stantial  gainful  employment  is  very 
doubtful. 

5.  A  provision  that  benefits  to  the 
blind  paid  under  the  bill  shall  not  be 
reduced,  or,  if  they  are,  at  least  not 
until  the  individual  receiving  benefit 
payments  has  from  his  own  efforts  to 
rehabilitate  himself  earned  in  any  one 
year  no  less  than  $1,200,  this  being  the 
sum  which  workers  receiving  O.A.S.I. 
retirement  benefits  are  permitted  to 
earn  before  any  deductions  are  made 
from  their  monthly  O.A.S.I.  checks. 

H.R.  5658  and  S.  2119.  During  the 
oral  statements,  and  questions  from 
certain  senators,  reference  was  made  to 
Title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
this  gave  our  spokesmen  opportunity 
to  mention  H.R.  5658— the  Jenkins  bill, 
and  S.  2119— the  Wiley  bill  (companion 
bills  introduced  in  Congress  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  AAWB)  providing  for  an 
exemption  of  50  cents  of  each  dollar 
earned  monthly  in  addition  to  the  cur¬ 
rently  exempted  first  $50  of  earned 
monthly  income,  in  computing  the  re¬ 
sources  of  applicants  for  aid  to  the 
needy  blind  under  Title  X.  They  were 
also  able  to  suggest  that  the  present 
federal  matching  ceiling  of  $55  for  aid 
to  the  blind  grants  to  the  states  be 
raised  to  $75,  and  some  favorable  re¬ 
action  was  noted. 

H.R.  3605— the  Mills  hill,  to  extend 
the  income  tax  exemption  of  $600  now 


allowed  to  a  blind  taxpayer  or  for  the 
blind  spouse  of  a  taxpayer,  in  order 
that  the  taxpayer  may  claim  a  $600 
exemption  for  any  blind  dependent 
whom  he  supports.  This  bill  would 
seem  unlikely  to  be  considered  until  or 
unless  Congress  considers  a  general 
tax  cut.  If  it  is  not  considered  in  this 
session  of  Congress  it  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  again  next  year. 

To  summarize: 

The  blind  and  workers  for  the  blind 
are  now  asking  for  amendments  in  H.R. 
7225  to  provide: 

1.  A  definition  of  blindness,  prefer¬ 
ably  20/200  visual  acuity  with  cor¬ 
rection  or  a  field  restricted  to  no 
more  than  20  degrees. 

2.  That  blindness  as  above  defined 
shall  be  presumptive  evidence  of 
permanent  disability. 

3.  That  there  be  no  age  restriction 
or  minimum  period  of  coverage  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  case  of  the  covered 
worker  losing  his  sight. 

4.  That  disability  payments  to  the 
blind  shall  be  no  less  than  the  exist¬ 
ing  maximum  O.A.S.I.  retirement 
benefit  payments  (currently  $108.50 
monthly ) . 

5.  That  disability  benefit  payments 
to  the  blind  shall  not  be  reduced  be¬ 
cause  of  return  to  employment,  or 
if  reduced,  not  until  the  blind  in¬ 
dividual  receiving  benefits  shall  have 
earned  in  the  year  more  than  $1,200, 
as  is  currently  permitted  under  pres¬ 
ent  O.A.S.I.  retirement  benefit  pro¬ 
visions. 

6.  That  in  addition  to  the  first  $50 
per  month  of  earned  income  now 
allowed,  one-half  of  any  additional 
earned  income  shall  be  disregarded  in 
determining  the  need  of  an  applicant 
for  aid  to  the  blind. 

7.  That  the  current  federal  maximum 
of  $55  monthly  shall  be  raised  to  $75 
monthly  in  connection  with  federal 
grants  to  the  states  for  aid  to  the 
needy  blind. 

The  AAWB  and  the  AFB  believe 
that  these  are  minimum  reasonable 
proposals  and  that  the  blind  of  the  na- 
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tion  and  those  serving  them  will  sup¬ 
port  these  proposals  whole-heartedly. 
Both  organizations  urge  that  all  who 
agree  will  write  immediately  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
urging  favorable  consideration  of  these 


proposals.  Letters  should  be  sent  to  any 
or  all  of  the  following  senators  who 
are  members  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  and  addressed  to  them  at 
the  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington 
25,  D.C. 


Senate  Finance  Committee 


Harry  F.  Byrd, 

Democrats 

Harry  Flood  Byrd,  of  Virginia. 

Walter  F.  George,  of  Georgia. 

Robert  S.  Kerr,  of  Oklahoma. 

J.  Allen  Frear,  Jr.,  of  Delaware. 

Russell  B.  Long,  of  Louisiana. 

George  A.  Smathers,  of  Florida. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  of  Texas. 

Alben  W.  Barkley,  of  Kentucky. 

Music  as  an 
Value  for 

A  CONSUMMATE  TASK  of  a  tcachei*  of  the 
blind  is  the  development  of  the  senses 
of  hearing  and  touch  to  their  highest 
level.  The  teacher  must  literally  load 
the  child  with  as  many  touch  and  sound 
experiences  as  can  be  found,  for  therein 
lie  the  essential  avenues  of  learning. 
Examing  the  possibilities  open  to  the 
sense  of  hearing,  the  teacher,  in  time, 
realizes  that  music  can  be  a  tremendous 
educational  and  experimental  tool  for 
the  blind. 

Music,  in  truth,  has  so  many  fine  pos¬ 
sibilities  that  society  has  developed  cer¬ 
tain  misconceptions  concerning  music 

Miss  Korhonen  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1950  and  has  taught  in  public 
schools  in  Ohio  and  in  Detroit  for  five  years. 
Now  a  graduate  student  in  Special  Education 
at  Wayne  University,  Miss  Korhonen  also  has 
a  braille  class  at  the  Franklin  Elementary 
School,  in  Detroit. 


(D)  Chairman 

Republicans 

Eugene  D.  Millikin,  of  Colorado. 

Edward  Martin,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  J.  Williams,  of  Delaware. 

Ralph  E.  Flanders,  of  Vermont. 

George  W.  Malone,  of  Nevada. 

Frank  Carlson,  of  Kansas. 

Wallace  F.  Bennett,  of  Utah. 

• 

Educational 
the  Blind 

GLORIA  y.  KORHONEN 

and  the  blind.  It  is  said  that  “a  person 
without  sight  develops  a  mysterious 
sensitivity  to  music.”  One  blind  pianist 
or  singer  performing  in  concert  re¬ 
inforces  a  societal  belief  that  the  blind 
are  fine  musicians.  Perhaps  some  par¬ 
ents  of  a  blind  child  are  heartened  by 
the  thought  that  their  child,  in  adult¬ 
hood,  can  earn  a  living  by  being  a 
musician. 

The  idea  held  by  many  people  that 
blindness  itself  implies  an  automatic 
compensatory  increase  in  musical  sen¬ 
sitivity  may  spring  from  the  supposition 
that  the  other  senses  become  ultra¬ 
sensitive  when  vision  is  gone.  The  error 
of  this  has  been  proven:  no  increase  in 
the  senses  of  hearing,  touch,  smell,  or 
taste  occurs  in  blindness.  We  assume 
that  blindness  does  not  create  a  miracu¬ 
lous  increase  in  musical  sensitivity.  If 
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a  survey  were  to  be  conducted,  con¬ 
trasting  the  musicianship  of  blind  and 
sighted  children,  one  could  assume  that 
the  results  would  not  significantly  dif¬ 
fer.  Some  children  are  very  musical, 
others  are  less  so,  and  a  very  few  are 
considered  unmusical.  One  could 
assume  that  blindness  is  not  the  de¬ 
termining  factor  inasmuch  as  musicality 
tends  to  be  hereditary.  The  blind  child 
is  basically  as  musical  as  he  would  be 
were  he  sighted. 

Fortunately,  most  children  are  mus¬ 
ical  in  the  sense  that  they  can  respond 
to  rhythm,  can  follow  a  melody,  and 
can  hear  harmony.  Some  musical  ex¬ 
aminers  declare  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  tone  deaf  child,  eliminating 
a  child  who  is  deaf  or  one  who  was 
aural  brain  damage.  Any  other  child, 
they  maintain,  can  'be  taught  to  match 
a  tone.  Some  children  seem  to  be  born 
with  innate  musicianship  and  can  ac¬ 
curately  carry  a  melody  and  respond 
naturally  to  rhythm  at  a  very  early 
age.  Other  children  develop  these  skills 
later  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  It 
seems  that  the  child  who  can  never 
learn  to  respond  to  music  in  some  way 
is  an  exceedingly  rare  child. 

Thus  we  begin  to  sense  the  values 
music  can  have  for  the  blind  child. 
Music,  depending  solely  upon  the  sense 
of  hearing,  is  essentially  as  fully  open 
to  the  blind  as  to  the  sighted.  Although 
blind  children  are  no  more  musical, 
basically,  than  sighted  children,  we  be¬ 
gin  to  feel  that  each  blind  child  should 
receive  as  many  musical  experiences  as 
he  can  profitably  absorb.  Any  musical 
talent  which  he  has  should  be  nurtured. 
We  are  not  thinking  of  developing  con¬ 
cert  artists:  we  want  to  offer  music  to 
each  child  so  that  he  may  learn  to  use 
and  enjoy  rhythm,  harmony,  and  mel¬ 
ody  as  a  means  of  active  and  passive 
expression,  insofar  as  he  is  able. 

Music  has  always  been  an  integral 
part  of  human  culture.  It  has  belonged 


to  every  man,  and  in  many  societies  it 
has  been  an  attempt  to  express  the 
highest  values  developing  within  a  cul¬ 
ture.  We  feel  that  the  blind  can  enjoy 
music  as  much  as  the  sighted.  Perhaps, 
in  a  sense,  some  can  enjoy  it  more:  they 
can  apply  themselves  to  it  without  the 
distractions  of  visual  stimuli.  We  begin 
to  suspect  that  there  are  resources  in 
music  which  take  on  an  added  value 
when  used  as  an  educational  tool  for 
the  blind. 

Music  for  Therapy 

One  of  the  strongest  values  inherent 
in  music  is  that  expressed  in  the  term 
“music  therapy.”  Music  is  an  ideal 
vehicle  for  the  release  of  tension, 
energy,  and  simple  expression.  It  has 
always  been  so  for  most  humans.  The 
significance  of  this  fact  has  been  re¬ 
cently  illustrated  with  the  formal  in¬ 
troduction  of  music  therapy  in  psychia¬ 
tric  hospitals. 

Music,  as  a  medium  for  the  release 
of  energy  and  tension  and  for  relaxa¬ 
tion,  is  excellent  for  the  blind  since 
they  live  under  a  good  amount  of  ten¬ 
sion  that  cannot  be  fully  comprehended 
by  the  sighted.  Some  have  a  tendency 
to  be  inactive  simply  because  that  is 
one  way  to  avoid  the  tensions  accom¬ 
panying  walking  and  other  forms  of 
locomotion.  Such  inactivity  does  not 
release  tension;  in  the  young  blind  per¬ 
son  it  contributes  to  the  motions  known 
as  “blindisms.”  When  blind  persons  do 
move  about,  their  senses  must  operate 
at  “concert  pitch”  in  order  to  avoid 
possible  obstacles.  In  trying  to  perform 
ordinary  tasks,  they  must  learn  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  what  one  writer  has  aptly 
termed  “brute  memory.”  Intense  con¬ 
centration  is  needed  to  execute  many 
simple  acts  which  are  done  almost 
automatically  by  the  sighted. 

There  are  five  general  activity  areas 
in  music  which  are  particularly  valu¬ 
able.  They  are  (1)  socialization,  (2) 
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rhythm  response,  (3)  singing,  (4)  in¬ 
strumental  performance  and  ( 5 )  listen¬ 
ing. 

Music  can  be  a  fine  social  vehicle  for 
the  blind  child.  Numerous  singing 
games  that  appeal  to  the  early  elemen¬ 
tary  age  level  can  easily  be  adapted. 
They  serve  as  a  cohesive  force  for  the 
class  with  all  taking  part  in  the  singing, 
rhythm  response,  and  rules  of  the  game. 
For  the  older  blind  child,  social  and 
folk  dancing  can  be  excellent  social 
forces.  A  blind  dancer  with  a  sighted 
partner  can  become  one  with  the  crowd 
on  a  dance  floor. 

Particularly  significant  is  rhythm.  A 
young  blind  child  can  have  an  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  experience  merely 
through  guided  rhythm  work  in  re¬ 
sponding  to  walking,  running,  and  skip¬ 
ping  music.  Besides  focusing  attention 
on  listening,  such  music  is  excellent  for 
the  development  of  muscular  and  phys¬ 
ical  co-ordination.  Many  simple  and 
complex  exercises  involving  large  or 
small  muscle  movements  can  be  done 
to  music.  The  variety  of  imaginative 
responses  to  music  depend  upon  the 
creativity  of  the  teacher  and  the  chil¬ 
dren.  The  rhythms  expressed  in  a  few 
good  songs  can  serve  to  inspire  the 
dramatization  of  wooden  soldiers, 
giants,  lazy  turtles,  flying  birds  and  but¬ 
terflies,  high-stepping  horses,  walking 
dolls,  tip-toe  fairies,  bicycle  riding, 
swimming,  skating,  swinging,  playing 
the  violin,  trombone,  drum  or  other  in¬ 
strument,  and  numerous  other  imitative 
responses.  The  totally  blind  child  has  to 
be  helped  physically  to  master  the  mo¬ 
tions  in  some  of  these  responses,  but 
the  effort  is  worth  the  making.  Good 
rhythm  exercises  cannot  be  surpassed 
in  helping  a  blind  child  to  develop 
graceful,  co-ordinated  and  guided 
physical  movements  as  well  as  in  giv¬ 
ing  free  play  to  creative  imagination. 

The  use  of  rhythm  instruments 
should  not  be  neglected.  Young  chil¬ 


dren  everywhere  enjoy  the  variety  of 
clear,  sharp  and  definite  sounds  made 
by  the  triangles,  miniature  xylophones, 
cymbals,  castanets,  tambourines,  jingle 
clogs,  sleigh  bells,  maracas,  drums,  and 
rhythm  sticks.  Extant  are  many  simple 
and  appealing  orchestrations  which  can 
be  a  very  pleasant  exercise  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  disciplined  listening, 
rhythm  and  physical  responses.  Almost 
any  child  is  fascinated  when  he  is  play¬ 
ing  in  a  rhythm  band. 

The  third  powerful  activity  aspect 
of  music  is  that  of  singing.  We  are  not 
referring  to  the  training  of  solo  singers 
but  to  the  experience  of  singing  in  a 
group  or  alone,  just  for  the  fun  of  sing¬ 
ing.  (Even  out  of  key,  if  necessary.) 
One  of  the  happiest  school  experiences 
of  any  child  can  be  that  of  group  sing¬ 
ing  wherein  an  entire  roomful  of 
children  is  absorbed  in  nothing  but  the 
production  of  a  song.  Fortunately, 
music  literature  is  abundant  with  excel¬ 
lent  songs  for  various  ages,  and  some 
songs  that  appeal  to  all  ages.  Folk 
music  in  particular  is  a  source  of  ap¬ 
pealing  songs  that  are  very  fine  in 
musical  quality.  It  supplies  some  of  the 
most  delightful  “fun”  songs  and  non¬ 
sense  songs.  It  supplies  good  songs  ex¬ 
pressive  of  almost  any  mood.  The  blind 
child  can  match  or  excel  his  sighted 
peers  as  he  sings  “The  Star  Spangled 
Banner”  or  “Sourwood  Mountain.” 

If  an  older  blind  child  can  sing  har¬ 
mony,  that  ability  should  be  encour¬ 
aged,  even  if  only  by  rote.  If  he  can 
learn  to  harmonize  “by  ear”  on  his  own, 
a  source  of  great  delight  and  pleasure 
is  his. 

Some  blind  individuals,  like  some 
sighted  individuals,  possess  a  real 
aptitude  for  instrumental  performance. 
This  should  be  encouraged  and  de¬ 
veloped  as  far  as  is  possible.  If  the 
blind  child  shows  an  aptitude  for  piano 
he  should  be  given  piano  lessons,  if 
only  to  learn  to  play  for  his  own  pleas- 
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ure  and  to  possess  an  additional 
medium  of  expression.  If  he  can  learn 
to  play  another  instrument,  another 
source  of  enjoyment  is  his.  Compara¬ 
tively  simple  and  inexpensive  instru¬ 
ments  are  the  tonette,  recorder  and 
ukelele.  The  ukulele  is  simply  and 
ideally  adapted  for  chordal  accompani¬ 
ment  in  both  group  and  solo  singing. 

The  fifth  activity,  listening,  is  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  most  potentially  satis¬ 
fying  experiences  to  a  musically  sensi¬ 
tive  person.  The  blind  person  who  no 
longer  has  the  opportunity  for  group 
music  that  he  had  in  school  can  have 
access  to  the  finest  music  by  means  of 
the  radio  and  phonograph. 

Individual  tastes  in  music  differ,  and 
many  people  never  seem  to  learn  to 
grasp  what  is  considered  “the  world’s 
greatest  music.”  Often,  because  of  the 
lack  of  education  and  experience  in 
listening,  they  do  not  discipline  them¬ 
selves  to  the  concentration  that  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  fullest  appreciation.  It 
would  seem  that  the  ability  to  listen 
intelligently  to  good  music  should  be 
developed  insofar  as  is  possible  in  blind 
children,  for  in  that  skill  they  can  learn 
to  excel  their  sighted  friends.  More  im¬ 
portant,  in  that  skill  they  have  a  source 
of  personal  expression,  the  nature  of 
which  lies  in  the  peculiar  power  and 
force  of  music  in  itself.  Great  music 
has  always  been  one  of  man’s  highest 
expressions  as  an  art  form,  an  attempt 
to  suggest  man’s  noblest  feelings  and 
aspirations. 

The  act  of  listening  implies  passive 
absorption.  True  listening  is  actually 
creative,  particularly  if  the  music  lis¬ 
tened  to  is  not  mediocre  in  quality.  A 
listener  may  not  be  able  to  play  a  note 
on  the  piano,  but  he  may  learn  to  feel 
that  a  Vivaldi  Concerto  was  a  listening 
experience  that  made  him  aware  of 


objective  beauty,  and  that  for  twenty 
minutes  he  was  delighted  by  the  ex¬ 
position  of  pure  beauty  in  organized 
sound.  Another  listener  may  feel  that 
one  of  his  most  intellectually  exciting 
experiences  is  the  following  of  a  Bach 
fugue.  Creative  listening  is  exemplified 
by  the  listener  who  says  he  feels  quite 
worn  out  after  the  Shostakovitch  Fifth 
Symphony,  but  who  goes  back  for  more 
on  another  day.  It  is  exemplified  by  the 
listener  who  says,  “After  an  unusually 
trying  day,  the  Mendelssohn  Violin 
Concerto  restores  my  peace  and  sense 
of  values.”  Last  but  not  least,  it  is  ex¬ 
emplified  by  the  listener  who  finds  that 
the  Bach  B  Minor  Mass  is  one  of  his 
most  personal  contacts  with  religious 
experience. 

Growth  in  the  skill  of  listening  can 
continue  throughout  a  lifetime.  Some 
individuals  increase  in  this  more  than 
do  others,  depending  upon  their  in¬ 
terest  and  their  musical  sensitivity. 
Those  who  do  grow  in  creative  listen¬ 
ing  ability  will  attest  to  the  fact  that 
they  possess  a  most  rewarding  and 
rich  leisure  time  activity. 

One  can  only  reiterate;  a  blind  child 
should  be  given  training  in  the  ability 
to  listen  discriminate^  to  music.  This 
ability,  perhaps  more  important  to  him 
because  he  cannot  participate  in  some 
diversions  of  the  sighted,  can  become 
one  of  his  more  satisfying  activities. 

The  phrase  “Music,  the  universal  lan¬ 
guage”  reminds  us  of  the  particular 
value  of  music  in  the  education  of  the 
blind.  They  can  participate  in  music 
as  richly  as  do  the  sighted.  The  pecu¬ 
liar  universal  power  of  music  as  an 
expression  of  human  experience— the 
tonal  expression  of  the  common  yet 
profound  human  emotions— is  com¬ 
pletely  within  the  ken  of  blindness. 
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Blind  Professional 
Personnel  on  Agency  Staffs 

FRANCIS  J.  CUMMINGS 


[While  this  article  is  recorded  in  the  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  1955  AAWB  convention,  it  has  been 
recommended  for  reprinting  in  the  ISew  Out¬ 
look  so  that  its  coverage  may  be  extended  to 
those  who  cannot  or  otherwise  do  not  read  it  in 
the  Proceedings,  including  readers  of  our  braille 
edition.  It  was  originally  a  paper  read  at  the 
meeting  of  Group  B  during  the  convention  re¬ 
ferred  to. — Editor.] 

The  subject  that  has  been  assigned  me 
today  is  one  that  has  been  dealt  with  in 
many  previous  AAWB  meetings,  and 
inasmuch  as  I  am  sure  my  contribution 
will  not  be  the  speech  to  end  all 
speeches,  will  probably  be  reappearing 
from  time  to  time  on  the  programs  of 
future  conferences.  Gruber  at  Boston 
in  1949  and  at  Salt  Lake  City  in  1950, 
and  Hull  at  Houston  in  1954  are  among 
the  more  recent  bringers  of  light  into 
this  cloudy  area  of  our  work.  The  mat¬ 
ter  has  been  approached  in  several 
ways— the  survey  approach,  the  statis¬ 
tical  approach,  etc.  But  I  have  chosen 
what  might  with  equal  accuracy  be 
called  either  the  lazy  man’s  approach 
or  the  executive  approach,  as  much  of 
what  I  will  lay  before  you  represents 
the  experience  and  the  thinking  of 
others,  colleagues  whose  personal  dis¬ 
tinction  and  eminent  success  make 
them  leaders  of  our  confraternity.  They 
are  eight  in  number,  blind,  partially- 
blind  and  sighted;  and  represent  a  wide 
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geographical  area  and  both  public  and 
private  agencies.  1  wrote  them  request¬ 
ing  answers  to  four  specific  questions. 
Oddly  enough,  with  one  striking  excep¬ 
tion,  the  replies  manifest  a  remarkable 
unanimity.  The  answers  are  not  casual 
or  “off  the  cuff,”  but  are  based  on  long 
experience  and  obviously  composed 
only  after  careful  reflection.  The  ques¬ 
tions  that  I  asked  my  colleagues  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Do  you  believe  that,  all  else  being 
equal,  blind  professional  workers 
should  be  employed  to  staff  agencies 
set  up  to  serve  the  blind?  Why,  or 
why  not? 

2.  Which  jobs  in  an  agency  are  best 
suited  to  blind  professionals,  and 
which  least  suited  or  not  suited  at 
all? 

3.  Has  your  experience  shown  that 
blind  professional  workers  are  more 
likely  to  be  “problem  children”  than 
are  non-blind  professional  workers? 

4.  Recognizing  that  both  are  necessary, 
which  do  you  consider  more  im¬ 
portant  in  a  blind  professional 
worker:  (a)  experience  with  and 
knowledge  of  blindness  and  blind 
people,  or  (b)  academic  training  in 
the  specific  area  of  employment? 

Our  one  dissenter  goes  into  much  de¬ 
tail  to  declare  himself  opposed  to  an 
“all  blind  staff.”  So,  of  course,  are  most 
of  us,  but  this  is  not  exactly  an  answer 
to  my  question.  All  the  others  are 
amazingly  of  one  mind:  well-trained 
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blind  people  can  and  should  be  used 
to  staff  agencies  for  the  blind,  especially 
in  certain  jobs.  The  top  job,  that  of 
administrator,  should  certainly  where- 
ever  possible  be  filled  by  a  qualified 
blind  person.  One  correspondent  goes 
so  far  as  to  state  flatly  that  no  top  ad¬ 
ministrative  job  in  an  agency  for  the 
blind  should  be  filled  by  a  sighted  per¬ 
son  until  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
locate  a  suitable  blind  person  for  the 
position.  The  effect  on  the  public  gen¬ 
erally  of  the  actions  of  a  qualified  blind 
executive  outweights  all  real  or  imag¬ 
ined  disadvantages,  “fn  fact,”  writes 
one  correspondent,  “in  almost  every 
situation  where  I  call  upon  sight,  a  see¬ 
ing  executive  would  do  likewise.” 

All  my  correspondents,  however, 
warn  against  over-staffing  an  agency 
with  blind  people,  and  one  cautions 
against  letting  your  heart  run  away 
with  your  head  and  hiring  blind  work¬ 
ers  who  are  not  qualified  for  the  posi¬ 
tions.  Let  us  hire  blind  professionals, 
but  let  us  select  carefully;  and  let  us 
see  that  the  blind  worker  is  provided 
with  all  the  tools,  including  sufficient 
secretarial  help,  to  enable  him  to  do  a 
thorough  job. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  positions 
which  most  correspondents  feel  would 
be  better  filled  with  non-blind  staff 
members:  supervision  of  library  work 
( presumably  the  physical  factors ) ; 
supervision  of  workshops;  supervision 
of  vending  stand  programs,  especially 
the  day-to-day  operations;  business  ad¬ 
ministration;  and  in  general  supervision 
of  most  physical  operations  of  an 
agency. 

And  now  some  examples  of  jobs  felt 
to  be  most  suitable  for  qualified  blind 
workers;  directorship  of  an  agency 
( where  possible  with  competent 
sighted  assistance ) ;  industrial  place¬ 
ment;  home  teaching;  feature  writing; 
public  speaking;  counseling  of  various 
kinds,  especially  in  rehabilitation.  So¬ 


cial  work  it  is  felt  should  be  carried  on 
by  both  blind  and  sighted  workers, 
each  group  tending  to  complement  the 
other. 

One  correspondent,  himself  sighted, 
avers  strongly  that  the  common  bond, 
the  mutual  sharing  of  psychological  ex¬ 
perience,  brings  blind  workers  closer  to 
their  clients;  that  the  dynamic  blind 
worker  is  an  inspiration  to  other  blind, 
to  the  public  and  to  his  fellow  workers, 
and  that  with  the  loyalty  of  his  associ¬ 
ates  he  is  peculiarly  equipped  to  de¬ 
velop  a  program  in  an  agency  for  the 
blind.  By  all  means,  he  continues,  hire 
blind  professional  workers  wherever 
possible.  Our  maverick  declares  bluntly 
that  there  is  only  one  job  in  an  agency 
for  the  blind  where  blindness  is  an 
asset,  viz.,  that  of  placement  officer. 
Conversely,  another  correspondent  just 
as  confidently  states  that  the  blind  can 
do  as  well  as  the  sighted  any  job  that 
does  not  require  sight  to  make  a  de¬ 
cision. 

''Problem''  Characteristics 

As  to  the  question  of  whether  blind 
workers  are  more  likely  to  be  “problem 
children”  than  other  workers,  all  but 
the  persistent  dissenter  answer  in  the 
negative.  He  feels  that  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all  that  the  blind  workers  are 
“problem  children”  and  expect  special 
consideration,  and  further  maintains 
that  we  tolerate  the  inefficiency  of 
blind  workers.  Another  colleague  just 
as  cogently  and  more  convincingly,  I 
believe,  declares  that  we  often  attribute 
to  blindness  many  personal  character¬ 
istics  that  are  just  as  prevalent  in 
sighted  workers.  We  must  be  careful, 
he  continues,  not  to  bend  over  back¬ 
ward  in  our  zeal  to  avoid  favoring  the 
blind.  Apparently  these  two  good  peo¬ 
ple,  both  visually  handicapped,  have 
had  divergent  experiences  in  the  hiring 
of  blind  workers.  And  still  another,  a 
sighted  correspondent,  shrewdly  ob- 
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serves  that  often  workers  with  sight  re¬ 
sent  accepting  direction  from  a  blind 
superior,  and  thus  themselves  become 
problems  to  an  agency. 

And  now  for  the  answers  to  the  last 
question.  This  time  our  maverick  is 
joined  by  one  of  the  other  correspon¬ 
dents  in  the  belief  that  training  is  a 
more  important  element  than  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  make-up  of  a  professional 
worker  in  an  agency  for  the  blind.  All 
the  others  seem  firmly  convinced  that 
if  there  has  to  be  a  choice,  experience 
should  take  precedence  over  training; 

I  and  one  adds  that  no  amount  of  aca¬ 
demic  training  can  make  up  for  a  men¬ 
tal  gap  or  block  in  the  way  of  under¬ 
standing  blind  persons.  All  aver,  of 
course,  that  it  is  better  if  such  a  choice 
is  not  required. 

We  must  not  assume,  to  be  sure,  that 
blindness  per  se  qualifies  a  person  for 
professional  work  in  an  agency,  one 
correspondent  makes  clear;  for  per¬ 
sonal  experience  with  blindness  does 
not  automatically  render  one  capable 
of  establishing  rapport  with  blind 
people  and  gaining  an  understanding 
of  their  problems.  This  correspondent’s 
point  of  view,  of  course,  we  all  accept, 
but  I  would  add  that  if  a  worker  has 
the  personal  and  professional  equip¬ 
ment  needed  for  a  particular  job,  then 
the  fact  of  blindness  certainly  becomes 
a  plus  value. 

Another  writes  that  in  certain  areas 
perhaps,  training  might  be  put  before 
experience,  and  he  cites  social  work  as 
an  example  on  the  ground  that  it  is  im¬ 
portant  in  the  development  of  an 
agency’s  program  that  the  workers  be 
in  close  association  with  similar  work¬ 
ers  in  other  agencies,  and  that  social 
workers  seem  loath  to  accept  into  their 
fellowship  others  who  do  not  wear  the 
old  school  tie.  This,  of  course,  is  resort 
to  an  expedient,  and  though  necessary 
where  such  unhappy  conditions  exist, 
does  not  indicate  that  a  blind  person 


is  unqualified  for  the  work,  but  rather 
that  others  refuse  to  work  with  him. 

And  finally,  this  from  a  sighted  corre¬ 
spondent;  “Without  experience  and  a 
knowledge  of  blindness  and  the  blind, 
no  professional  worker  will  be  success¬ 
ful  in  our  field.  On  the  other  hand,  ex¬ 
perience,  interest,  common  sense,  and 
a  liking  for  people  will  often  minimize 
the  inadequacy  of  formal  academic 
training.” 

After  preparing  answers  to  my  rather 
presumptions  questions  some  of  my 
correspondents  courteously  appended 
further  comments  on  the  subject  at 
hand.  I  should  like  now  to  quote  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  these  thoughtful  appen¬ 
dices: 

“Finally,  there  are  some  further 
thoughts  which  I  feel  have  a  place  in  a 
paper  such  as  you  are  writing.  I  believe 
that,  everything  else  being  equal,  the 
top  administration  of  an  agency  for  the 
blind  should  be  staffed  by  blind  admin¬ 
istrators.  I  think  that  this  is  important 
for  the  example  which  it  sets  for  other 
blind  persons,  for  the  demonstration  of 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  blind 
which  it  presents  to  the  public,  and  for 
the  fact  that,  generally,  blind  persons 
who  have  achieved  qualifications  for 
administrative  positions  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  to  have  devoted  an  exceptionally 
high  amount  of  their  thought  and  effort 
for  a  fairly  protracted  period  of  time 
to  an  attack  on  the  problems  of  blind¬ 
ness.  Administration  of  welfare  agen¬ 
cies— particularly  specialized  agencies 
such  as  those  for  the  blind— is  one  area 
in  which  professional  training  has  not 
yet  reached  maturity.  It  is  an  area  in 
which  experience  can  have  no  substi¬ 
tute  and  in  which  training  can,  at  best, 
only  shorten  the  length  of  time  neces¬ 
sary  to  acquire  proven  competency. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  too  few  blind 
persons  who  are  qualified  for  top  ad¬ 
ministrative  positions.  This  is  due. 
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partly  I  believe,  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  not  enough  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  even  capable  blind  persons  to  afford 
them  opportunity  to  advance  in  the 
administrative  positions. 

“We  talk  among  ourselves  at  the 
AAWB  and  similar  conferences  about 
the  importance  of  giving  the  capable 
blind  worker  an  opportunity  for  growth 
and  success.  This  is  very  well;  but  it 
falls  short  in  that  it  fails  to  reach  the 
board  members  of  agencies  for  the 
blind  and  the  persons  in  the  higher 
echelons  of  government  who  do  not 
attend  our  special  conventions  or  read 
our  specialized  literature,  but  who 
select  top  administrators  of  agencies 
for  the  blind.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
administration  of  any  agency  for  the 
blind  by  a  sighted  administrator  and  I 
believe  that  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
consider  blindness  as  a  qualification  for 
administration;  but  I  believe  that  no 
top  administrative  position  in  an  agency 
for  the  blind  should  be  filled  by  a 
sighted  worker  until  after  conscientious 
effort  to  find  a  blind  worker  has  failed. 
If  this  principle  were  applied,  we 
would  still  have  many  sighted  workers 
administrating  agencies  for  the  blind, 
but  we  would  probably  find  a  gradual 
and  healthy  increase  in  the  number  of 
blind  workers  who  could  achieve  top 
administrative  positions  in  agencies  for 
the  blind  and  who  could  do  a  better 
job,  at  least,  than  some  of  the  sighted 
workers  that  now  administer  agencies 
for  the  blind.” 

And  again— 

“Looking  at  the  entire  problem,  it  is 
my  honest  conviction  that  the  one 
reason  above  all  others  for  the  failure 
to  fully  utilize  the  capacities  of  trained 
blind  people  lies  more  nearly  at  the 
door  of  the  agencies  serving  the  blind 
than  at  the  professional  shortcomings 


of  the  blind.  There  isn’t  nearly  enough 
emphasis  directed  by  agencies,  by  their 
executives,  even  blind  executives  in 
some  cases,  to  sound  thinking  and  will¬ 
ingness  to  support  the  philosophy  of 
placing  blind  people  in  the  higher 
echelon  of  our  agencies.  I  sometimes 
wonder  whether  some  of  these  people 
really  believe  in  the  blind.” 

And  there  you  have  it.  The  wisest, 
most  experienced,  most  devoted  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  profession  are  in  general 
agreement  that  an  agency  for  the  blind 
should  most  definitely  endeavor  to 
choose  its  staff  from  available  qualified 
blind  people,  emphasis  being  placed 
on  the  word  “qualified.” 

Blind  persons  are  no  more  likely  to 
become  problems  than  are  sighted  per¬ 
sons,  provided  we  are  careful  to  avoid 
over-emotionalism  in  our  original  selec¬ 
tion. 

Blind  persons  are  more  adapted  to 
some  jobs  in  an  agency  than  to  others, 
though  exceptional  individuals  might 
be  found  even  for  those  where  sight 
appears  to  be  a  sine  qua  non.  Surely  we 
who  are  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
blind— or  at  any  rate  earn  our  livelihood 
in  work  for  the  blind,  must  have  faith 
in  the  potentialities  of  blind  people; 
otherwise  the  pension  advocates  are 
right. 

So,  let  us  try  to  guide  our  bark  be¬ 
tween  the  Scylla  of  refusal  to  employ 
blind  professional  workers  and  the 
Charybdis  of  employing  workers 
merely  because  they  are  blind.  Let  us 
train  our  personally-endowed  blind 
people.  Let  us  find  them  suitable  and 
satisfying  employment  in  the  areas  of 
their  competency,  not  exclusively  in 
work  for  the  blind,  of  course,  but  surely 
in  work  for  the  blind  when  it  is  there 
they  can  find  fruitful  dedication  of 
their  talents  and  training. 
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Teacher  Training  Courses  -  -  1956 


The  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
school  children  in  this  country  has 
made  the  problem  of  providing  teach¬ 
ers  for  them  increasingly  difficult.  Also, 
the  considerable  number  of  infants 
blinded  by  retrolental  fibroplasia  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  ten  years  has  aggravated 
this  problem  in  schools  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren.  Consequently,  there  is  a  demand 
for  well-qualified  teachers  of  blind 
children. 

This  general  need  has  caused  salaries 
to  be  increased  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  and  other  inducements  to  be  of¬ 
fered.  However,  employers  are  asking 
for  better  qualifications  in  return  for 
these  higher  salaries.  Consequently,  it 
behooves  all  teachers  to  improve  their 
preparation. 

Teachers  of  blind  children  have  been 
disadvantaged  by  the  paucity  of  offer¬ 
ings  in  their  special  field  and  the  dis¬ 
tances  which  they  have  had  to  travel 
in  order  to  take  the  courses  which  they 
needed.  In  an  effort  to  alleviate  this 
situation,  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  has  been  sponsoring  summer 
workshops  in  various  universities  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country.  During  the 
past  three  summers,  workshops  have 
been  conducted  at  the  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  Tennessee  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Mechanical  University,  the 
University  of  Texas,  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  and  Syracuse  University. 

In  order  that  teachers  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  may  be  apprised  of  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  obtaining  special  training 
which  are  offered  in  various  colleges 
and  universities,  the  most  essential  data 
in  regard  to  courses  scheduled  to  be 
offered  next  summer  or  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  school  year  has  been  compiled 


and  is  being  published  here  for  their 
information. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Institute  for  the  preparation  of  teach¬ 
ers  of  braille  classes.  July  2  through 
August  10. 

Summer  offerings— special  methods 
of  teaching  the  blind;  mental,  social, 
and  vocational  adjustment;  the  eye  and 
eye  conditions;  braille  techniques; 
reading  and  writing;  seminar  and  prac- 
ticum. 

Address  correspondence  to  Dr.  Roy 
J.  Deferrari,  Director  of  the  Summer 
Session. 

Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  New  York  21,  N.  Y.,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

Regular  session  offerings— principles 
of  teaching  the  blind  (4);  theory  and 
techniques  of  reading  and  writing 
Standard  English  Braille,  Grade  II  (4); 
anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene  of  the 
eye  in  relation  to  sight  conservation 
classes  (2);  observation  and  student 
teaching  of  the  physically  handicapped, 
area  of  the  blind  (3). 

Summer  offerings  —  principles  of 
teaching  the  blind,  I  and  II  (2)  and 
(2);  theory  and  technique  of  reading 
and  writing  Standard  English  Braille, 
Grade  II  (2)  and  (2).  Summer  vaca¬ 
tion  demonstration  school  for  excep¬ 
tional  children. 

Address  correspondence  to  Prof. 
Elena  D.  Gall,  Go-ordinator,  Special 
Education. 

Mac  Murray  College,  Jacksonville,  Ill., 
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in  conjunction  with  the  Illinois  Braille 
and  Sight  Saving  Sehool. 

Regular  session  offerings— principles 
of  education  of  the  blind  ( 3 ) ;  the  study 
of  braille  ( 3-3 ) ;  vocations  for  the  blind 
(4);  practice  teaching  (5  or  6). 

Address  correspondenee  to  Dr.  Wen¬ 
dell  S.  Dysinger,  Dean  of  the  College. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lan¬ 
sing,  6,  Mich.,  with  the  co-operation  of 
Michigan  State  University. 

Regular  session  offerings  —  educa¬ 
tional  provisions  for  the  blind  (3); 
theory  and  technique  of  reading  and 
writing  Standard  English  Braille  (3); 
typewriting  for  the  blind  (3);  directed 
teaching  of  blind  children,  I  and  II 
(4)  and  (4). 

Summer  offerings— braille  and  braille 
methods  ( 3 ) ;  edueational  provisions 
for  the  blind  ( 3 ) ;  workshop  in  ad¬ 
vanced  methods  ( hours  to  be  ar¬ 
ranged  ) ;  directed  teaching  of  blind 
children  (4);  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  eye  (3). 

Address  correspondenee  to  Mrs. 
Sarah  Heaps,  Teacher  Education,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education,  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

University  of  Minnesota  College  of 
Education,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 

Summer  offerings— educational  and 
social  implications  of  visual  impair¬ 
ment  (3);  principles  and  methods  of 
teaching  braille  (seetion  I,  for  begin¬ 
ners;  section  2,  for  students  with  a 
working  knowledge  of  braille )  ( 3 ) ; 

workshop:  educational  procedures  and 
school  curriculum  adaptation  with 
blind  children  (3). 

A  limited  number  of  $150  scholar¬ 
ships  are  available  through  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Address  correspondence  to  Summer 
Session  Office,  161  Johnston  Hall,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis  14. 


Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  Phila¬ 
delphia  31,  Pa.,  in  conjunction  with  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Courses  for  workers  with  the  adult 
blind. 

Regular  session  offerings— history 

and  philosophy  of  work  with  the  blind 

( 2 )  ;  diseases  of  the  eye  and  their 
social  implication  ( 2 ) ;  social  case¬ 
work  approaeh  to  problems  in  work 
with  the  blind  ( 4 ) ;  arts  and  crafts  ( 8 ) ; 
field  work  (6);  practice  teaehing  (4). 

Courses  at  School  of  Social  Work  are 
included  when  feasible. 

Address  correspondence  to  Josef  C. 
Cauffman,  Principal. 

Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Water- 
town  72,  Mass.,  in  conjunction  with 
Boston  University. 

1.  For  teachers  of  the  blind. 

Regular  session  offerings— education 

of  the  blind;  principles  and  problems 

(3) ;  special  methods  in  teaching  the 
blind  (3);  student  teaching  in  special 
education— teaching  the  blind  ( 3-3 ) . 

2.  For  the  teachers  of  the  deaf-blind. 
Regular  session  offering— teaching  of 

speech  to  the  deaf  and  the  deaf-blind 
with  emphasis  on  the  vibration  method 
(3);  teaching  of  language  to  the  deaf 
and  the  deaf-blind  (3);  education  of 
the  blind:  principles  and  problems  (3); 
student  teaching  in  special  education 
—teaching  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the 
deaf-blind  ( 6 ) ;  methods  of  teaching 
the  deaf  and  the  deaf-blind  (3). 

Liberal  scholarships,  including  full 
maintenance,  are  available  to  well- 
qualified  persons  interested  in  this 
training.  Candidates  must  be  college 
graduates  and  preference  is  given  to 
persons  with  sight. 

Address  correspondence  to  Edward 
J.  Waterhouse,  Director. 

San  Francisco  State  College,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  27,  California. 
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Regular  sessions  offerings— eye, 
health  and  vision  screening  in  the 
schools  ( 2 ) ;  education  and  methods 
of  teaching  the  blind  child  (4);  the 
teaching  of  braille  ( 2 ) ;  sociological  and 
psychological  implications  of  blindness 
(3);  advanced  problems  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  visually  handicapped  ( 1-4 ) ; 
introduction  to  the  needs  of  young 
blind  children  ( 3 ) ;  student  teaching 
( 1-6 ) ;  clinical  practice  ( 1-6 ) . 

Summer  offerings— structure  and 
function  of  the  eye  (2);  survey:  ad¬ 
ministration  and  organization  of  facili¬ 
ties  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  visually 
handicapped  child;  parent  counseling; 
educational  and  vocational  guidance 
( 2 ) ;  principles  and  methods— blind 
(2);  advanced  braille  (2);  principles 
and  methods— blind  ( 2 ) ;  advanced 
braille  (2);  advanced  problems  in  the 
education  of  the  visually  handicapped 
(1-4). 

Address  correspondence  to  Dr.  Leo 
F,  Cain,  Dean,  educational  Services 
and  Summer  Sessions. 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Summer  offerings— educational  im¬ 
plications  of  visual  impairment  ( 2 ) ; 


principles  and  methods  of  teaching 
braille  (1  to  3 ) ;  workshop  for  teachers 
of  blind  children  ( 3 ) ;  development  and 
education  of  the  preschool  blind  child 
( 3 ) .  The  dates  for  the  first  three 
courses  will  be  from  July  2  to  August 
10.  The  last  is  an  intensive  three  weeks 
course,  from  July  9  to  July  27. 

Virginia  State  College,  Petersburg,  Va., 
in  conjunction  with  Virginia  State 
School. 

Summer  offerings— instructional  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  education  of  the  visually 
handicapped  ( 3 ) ;  principles  and 
methods  of  teaching  braille  (3). 

Address  correspondence  to  Dr.  W. 
M.  Whitehead,  Virginia  State  School, 
Hampton,  Va. 

Willamette  University,  Salem,  Oregon, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Oregon  School 
for  the  Blind. 

Regular  session  offerings— methods  of 
teaching  the  blind  and  partially 
sighted  (6). 

Address  correspondence  to  Mr. 
Walter  Dry,  Superintendent,  Oregon 
School  for  the  Blind,  Salem,  Oregon. 
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Something  New  for  a  PTA  Meeting 


[It  IS  in  accord  with  New  Outlook  purposes  that  we  receive  and  publish  reports,  views 
and  plans  of  the  several  specialized  sections  of  the  major  national  organizations  in  work 
for  the  blind  A  tangible  liaison  has  been  established  with  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  which  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  channeling  of  such  material  to 
the  Neui  C^it/ook  through  members  of  its  editorial  board.  The  present  report  originated 
m  Gioup  G  of  the  Association,  composed  of  educators  in  schools  and  classes  for  the 


One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
worthwhile  P.T.A.  meetings  ever  held 
at  our  school  took  place  in  November 
when  a  group  of  former  students  took 
part  in  a  panel  discussion  on  what  they 
were  doing  and  in  what  ways  the 
school  had  been  of  most  benefit  to 
them. 

The  panel  consisted  of  a  concession 
stand  operator,  a  home  teacher,  a  man 
in  the  advertising  and  public  relations 
field,  a  housewife  who  is  also  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  dictaphone  operator  and 
the  mother  of  two  children,  and  a 
pianist.  All  of  the  above  had  either 
attended  or  graduated  from  our  school. 
In  addition  there  was  a  blind  teacher 
who  had  lost  her  sight  a  few  years 
before  and  up  to  that  time  had  been 
a  successful  teacher  in  one  of  our  large 
elementary  schools.  Also  on  the  panel 
was  the  mother  of  a  pre-school  blind 
child.  This  mother  fired  plenty  of 
questions  at  the  other  members  of  the 
panel  for  she  wanted  to  know  exactly 
what  she  should  do  for  her  child,  what 
she  might  expect  of  the  child,  what 
were  the  things  the  members  liked 
about  the  school  and  what  were  the 
things  they  did  not  like.  The  audience. 


too,  entered  rather  well  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  Probably  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  things  brought  out  by  the 
blind  members  of  the  panel  was  the 
fact  that  they  all  felt  the  parents  were 
far  too  solicitous  for  their  child  and 
that  they  (the  members)  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  the  freedom  and  independence 
when  they  were  home  that  every  child  1 
should  have.  They  urged  that  the  par¬ 
ents  have  faith  in  their  child. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  by  far 
the  majority  of  teachers  and  house- 
parents  were  devoted,  hard  working 
individuals  but  that  one  would  occa¬ 
sionally  find  in  the  residential  school  as 
well  as  in  the  field  of  public  school 
class  teachers  some  who  could  improve 
and  others  who  should  be  in  some 
other  field.  The  same  thing  was  true 
of  homes  and  parents  for  there  are  by 
far  the  majority  who  are  wonderful 
and  devoted  and  then  there  are  those 
who  have  no  love  for  the  child  or  in¬ 
terest  in  him.  Fortunately  such  cases 
are  not  numerous. 

Everyone  present  felt  that  it  was  an 
excellent  meeting. 

Francis  M.  Andrews,  Superintendent 
Maryland  Sehool  for  the  Blind 
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Workshop  On  Training  And 
Employment  Of  Deaf-Blind  Adults 


The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind’s  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind 
sponsored  a  national  workshop,  the  first 
of  its  kind,  from  February  6-9,  on  prob¬ 
lems  related  directly  to  vocational 
training  and  employment  for  deaf-blind 
adults.  The  workshop  was  held  at  the 
Foundation’s  headquarters  with  one 
day  devoted  to  a  field  trip  to  observe 
the  program  for  the  deaf-blind  at  the 
Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind.  Annette  Dinsmore,  AFB,  Con¬ 
sultant,  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind, 
acted  as  co-ordinator. 

Participants  in  the  workshop  were 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  effective 

y 

service  to  deaf-blind  adults  and  in¬ 
cluded:  Oris  J.  Baker,  Instructor  in 
Orientation  at  the  Pennsylvania  Work¬ 
ing  Home  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia; 
August  McCollom,  Employment  Coun¬ 
selor,  State  Dept,  of  Public  Welfare, 
Services  for  the  Blind,  Topeka,  Kansas; 
Bernece  McCrary,  Supervising  Field 
Worker  for  the  Blind,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  San  Erancisco, 
Calif.;  C.  B.  Minner,  Executive  Man¬ 
ager,  Oklahoma  League  for  the  Blind, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  W.  P.  Peterson, 
President,  Northeast  Tool  and  Die 
Works,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Walter 
Taylor,  Acting  Supervisor  of  Home 
Teachers,  Department  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Charles  O. 
Weber,  Jr.,  Assistant  Director,  Travis 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Austin, 


Texas;  Winfield  S.  Rumsey,  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Specialist,  and  Boyce  Williams, 
Chief,  Services  for  the  Deaf,  both  from 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Louis  J.  Bettica, 
Director,  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind, 
George  Keane,  Director  of  Community 
Relations,  Peter  Salmon,  Director,  and 
John  Summers,  Assistant  Director, 
Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  all  from 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

AFB  personnel  who  participated  in 
the  workshop  included,  besides  Miss 
Dinsmore,  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Director,  J.  Albert  Asenjo, 
Consultant  in  Vocational  Planning, 
Kathern  F.  Gruber,  Assistant  Director, 
Nathaniel  J.  Raskin,  Co-ordinator  of 
Research  Planning,  Betty  G.  Riley, 
Field  Worker,  Services  for  the  Deaf- 
Blind,  and  Marian  F.  Weller,  Psychol¬ 
ogist,  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind.  M. 
Roberta  Townsend,  Director  of  Home¬ 
work  and  Survey  Department  of  the 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  also 
participated. 

The  particular  phases  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  discussed  included:  the  necessity 
of  promoting  public  interest  in  hiring 
deaf-blind  adults;  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  many  problems  con¬ 
fronting  placement  workers  in  finding 
gainful  employment  for  them;  and 
ways  and  means  of  settling  all  these 
problems. 
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Western  Conference  of  Teachers 
to  Meet  in  July 

Those  interested  in  teaching  the 
adult  blind  are  invited  to  the  tenth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Con¬ 
ference  of  Teachers  of  the  Adult  Blind 
to  be  held  in  the  Hotel  Statler,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  Friday,  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  July  6-8,  1956.  Note  that  this  is 
just  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  July  8-13,  at  the  same  hotel. 

Friday  meetings  from  9  a.m.  to  5 
p.M.  will  include  speakers,  workshops 
and  discussions  of  special  problems  re¬ 
lating  to  those  teachers. 

Saturday  meetings  from  9  a.m  to  5 
p.M.  and  a  banquet  are  being  espe¬ 
cially  planned  to  interest  co-workers 
from  other  areas.  There  will  be 
speakers  in  the  morning.  The  afternoon 
will  be  devoted  to  discussions  of  mutual 
problems  of  instructors  of  the  adult 
blind,  including  a  report  from  the  Co¬ 
ordinating  Committee  for  Home  Teach¬ 
ers  of  the  Adult  Blind,  which  was 
formed  informally  in  Quebec  in  1955. 
If  the  profession  and  individual 
workers  are  to  grow  and  give  better 
service  and  have  better  working  con¬ 
ditions,  there  must  be  common  think¬ 
ing  and  action.  This  is  an  initial  effort 
at  bringing  together  co-workers  from 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  it  is  hoped  many  will  make  an 
effort  to  be  there  to  help  in  finding  the 
best  ideas  for  projects  and  to  solve 
problems. 

Sunday  morning  is  a  business  meet¬ 
ing  for  members.  Anyone  may  become 
an  associate  member  for  $2.00  with  all 
rights  of  speaking,  and  of  receiving 
releases,  but  may  not  vote  or  hold 
office. 

The  conference  chairman  is  Wilbur 
Radcliff,  field  worker  for  the  blind, 
California  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Apt.  2,  100  West  Elm,  Compton, 


California.  He  can  furnish  further  in¬ 
formation  and  would  appreciate  know¬ 
ing  who  is  planning  to  attend. 


Appointments 


O  Miss  Mildred  J.  Oliver,  for  the  past 
four  years  a  staff  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Association  for  the  Blind, 
has  been  named  executive  director  of 
that  organization.  William  McGreal, 


William  McGreal  and  Mildred  J.  Oliver 


who  became  the  association’s  first  full 
time  worker  and  executive  director  iji' 
1947,  has  resigned  because  of  ill  health. 
He  will  continue  to  serve  on  the  board  1 
of  directors. 

Assisting  Miss  Oliver  in  her  new 
post  will  be  Theodore  K.  Hofer,  who) 
was  named  administrative  assistant  oni 
January  1,  1956. 

Miss  Oliver  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  i 
University  and  has  done  graduate  work 
in  New  York  City  universities.  Before 
going  to  New  Hampshire  she  was  ai 
staff  worker  with  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  a  post  j 

r 
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she  held  for  seventeen  years.  Prior  to 
that  she  spent  seven  years  with  private 
agencies,  including  Greenwich  House, 
New  York. 

Mr.  Hofer  is  a  graduate  of  Dickin¬ 
son  College,  were  he  obtained  his  Sc.B. 
and  has  done  graduate  work  at  Rutgers 
University  and  Drew  University.  He 
spent  several  years  teaching  in  both 
this  country  and  South  America,  and 
was  for  thirteen  years  the  business  and 
social  secretary  of  the  YMCA  at  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.  For  the  past  eight  years  he 
has  served  as  an  assistant  to  the  retiring 
executive  director  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Association. 

O  1956  brought  many  changes  in  per¬ 
sonnel  responsibility  at  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn.  With 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Winfield  S. 
Rumsey  to  take  a  post  with  the  federal 
OVR,  the  shift  in  personnel  upwards 
began. 

Taking  Mr.  Rumsey’s  place  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  IHB’s  vocational  department  is 
Harold  Richterman,  who  had  been  di¬ 
rector  of  Burrwood,  IHB’s  residence  at 
Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  I.,  for  con¬ 
valescent,  aging  and  vacationing  blind 
people.  Mr.  Richterman  came  to  IHB 
originally  as  an  instructor  in  physical 
orientation  and  foot  travel,  and  was 
later  made  supervisor  of  the  Vocational 
Training  Center,  and  was  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Burrwood. 

Arthur  E.  Copeland,  who  had  been 
IHB’s  director  of  recreation  since  1949, 
replaced  Mr.  Richterman  as  director 
at  Burrwood. 

Gwynne  Pearson  who  came  to  IHB 
in  April,  1955,  will  take  over  as  recrea¬ 
tional  supervisor. 

Janet  Nebel,  who  was  first  a  volun¬ 
teer  worker  in  1951  and  who,  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1952  became  secretary  at  the  IHB 
Club,  will  accompany  Mr.  Copeland 
to  Burrwood  as  secretary-receptionist. 

Enid  Kelly,  who  has  been  secretary- 


receptionist  at  Burrwood  for  the  past 
two  years  will  remain  at  Burrwood  but 
will  now  be  responsible  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  supervision  of  a  day 
center  program  there,  and  will  assist 
Mr.  Copeland  in  supervising  the  day 
center  program  at  Rockville  Centre  and 
in  the  development  and  supervision  of 
a  new  day  center  for  Patchogue,  L.  I. 
and  its  vicinity. 


O  Robert  P.  Langford,  until  recently 
the  executive  director  of  the  Lycoming 


County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  in  Williamsport,  Pa., 
became  the  executive  director  of  the 
Youngstown  ( Ohio )  Society  for  the 
Blind  about  the  middle  of  February. 

Mr.  Langford  graduated  from  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  and  received 
his  master’s  degree  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  He  spent  five  months  at 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  under  the  pro¬ 
fessional  and  supervisory  training  pro¬ 
gram  and  then  became  the  field  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Philadelphia  Branch, 
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PAB.  From  there  he  went  to  his  Ly¬ 
coming  County  post. 

Mr.  Langford  and  his  wife  have 
moved  to  Youngstown. 


Current  Literature 


O  “The  Psychological  Problems  of  the 
Congenitally  Blind  Child”  by  Nyla  J. 
Cole,  M.D.  and  Leonard  H.  Taboroff, 
M.D.,  American  Journal  of  Orthopsy¬ 
chiatry,  July  1955.  The  congenitally 
blind  in  diagnosis  and  therapy,  present 
three  kinds  of  problems  which  must  be 
kept  in  mind:  1)  Their  interpersonal 
impact;  2)  the  eEects  blindness  may 
have  on  personality  and  emotional  de¬ 
velopment;  and  3)  the  problem  of  sem¬ 
antics.  An  unusual  withdrawal  picture 
in  a  congenitally  blind  adolescent  girl 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Utah  Child  Guidance  Center.  In  work¬ 
ing  with  her,  many  questions  were 
raised,  particularly  questions  relating 
to  the  effect  her  visual  deficit  has  had 
on  her  personality  organization.  The 
regressive  withdrawal  of  this  girl  could 
be  combated  by  psychotherapy  of 
patient  and  parent. 

O  “The  Strange  Case  of  the  Blind 
Babies”  by  Theodore  H.  Ingalls.  Scien¬ 
tific  American,  December  1955.  The 
author  calls  this  an  “intricate  tale  of 
medical  detection.”  It  is  the  story  of 
the  15  years  in  which  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia  appeared,  gained  in  incidence 
and  confused  the  medical  world.  The 
various  experiments  to  find  the  cause  of 
this  eye  condition  and  which  finally 
led  to  its  being  conquered  are  out¬ 
lined  in  detail. 

O  “Retrolental  Fibroplasia  in  the 
United  Kingdom,”  from  the  British 


Medical  Journal,  July  9,  1955.  The  re¬ 
port  is  concerned  with  a  study  of  1,095 
babies  weighing  4  pounds  or  under  at 
birth,  84  of  whom  were  affected  with 
retinopathy.  In  the  same  issue:  “Inci¬ 
dence  of  Retrolental  Fibroplasia  in 
England  and  Wales,”  by  J.  T.  Boyd 
and  K.  M.  Hirst;  and  “Retrolental 
Fibroplasia”— an  editorial. 

O  “Intelligence  Test  Performance  and 
Personality  Differences  in  a  Group  of 
Visually  Handicapped  Children”  by 
L.  R.  Denton,  Bulletin  of  the  Maritime 
Psychological  Association,  December 
1954.  A  group  of  56  visually  handi¬ 
capped  children  were  given  the  Interim 
Hayes-Binet  Intelligence  Tests  for  the 
Blind  1942,  and  the  Wechsler  Verbal 
Scales  of  Form  1.  Those  children  who 
showed  the  most  atypical  results  on  the 
intelligence  tests  also  were  judged  to 
deviate  from  the  average  in  personality 
variables. 

O  “The  Changing  Attitude  Towards 
the  Blind  and  the  Partially  Sighted,”  by 
Joseph  Pascal,  American  Journal  of 
Optometry.  Due  to  modern  methods  of 
rehabilitation  the  attitudes  towards  the 
visually  handicapped  are  changing. 

O  “Significant  Trends  Affecting  the 
Education  of  Blind  Children,”  by 
Georgia  Lee  Abel,  American  Journal  of 
Public  Health,  July  1955.  On  the  basis 
of  trends  the  following  gains  are  listed: 
important  sociologic  and  psychologic 
research;  improving  teacher  prepara¬ 
tion  facilities;  more  co-operative  plan¬ 
ning  in  the  interest  of  screening,  case 
finding,  evaluation  and  effective  place¬ 
ment;  establishment  of  more  preschool 
programs  for  blind  children;  and  an  in¬ 
creased  desire  to  serve  blind  children 
and  their  families  on  the  part  of  general 
health  and  welfare  agencies. 

O  “Maps  the  Blind  Can  See”  by  John 
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C.  Sherman,  Journal  of  Geography ,  Sep¬ 
tember  1955.  In  embarking  on  a  re¬ 
search  program  designed  to  discover 
some  fundamental  principles  involved 
in  designing  and  producing  maps  for 
the  blind,  the  author  presents,  “at  least 
three  different  objectives  that  might  be 
attained”: 

1.  The  development  of  techniques 
for  measuring  sensory  and  psycho¬ 
logical  reactions  to  braille  and  braille¬ 
like  symbols. 

2.  The  successful  production  of  a 
wide  variety  of  maps  for  the  blind. 

3.  The  discovery  of  some  funda¬ 
mental  laws  which  might  be  equally 
operative  in  designing  maps  for  both 
blind  and  sighted  people.” 

O  Dot  Writing:  A  Manual  of  Standard 
English  Braille  Grade  Two  by  Janet 
Wise,  New  York,  1955.  135pp.  This 
manual  consists  of  20  lessons  arranged 
according  to  the  difficulty  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  for  a  student  of  braille.  It  teaches 
standard  English  braille  grade  2  with 
its  186  contractions.  With  each  set  of 
contractions  certain  rules  restricting 
their  use  are  given. 

!  O  “Magnification:  Practical  Applica¬ 
tions  of  the  Principles  of  Magnification 
to  the  Problems  of  Subnormal  Vision,” 
by  Dan  M.  Gordon,  M.D.  and  Charles 
G.  Ritter.  Arehives  of  Ophthalmology , 
November  1955.  The  principles  of 
magnification,  as  related  to  low-vision 
cases,  are  enumerated.  A  brief  des¬ 
cription  of  the  available  devices  and 
fields  of  application  is  given.  It  is 
again  stressed  that  no  low-vision 
patient  with  measurable  Snellen  vision 
should  be  written  off  as  hopeless  until 
he  has  been  given  a  good  trial  with 
these  devices. 

O  “He’s  Blind,  But  He’s  a  Wizard”  by 
Ben  Pearse.  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
December  10,  1955.  Irvin  Hershowitz 


is  employed  at  the  Bolling  Air  Force 
Base,  near  Washington  where  he  is  a 
trouble  shooter  in  the  telephone  ex¬ 
change.  He  has  been  blind  all  the  31 
years  of  his  life.  A  former  student  of 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  he 
has  also  been  an  enthusiastic  radio 
ham,  has  worked  in  an  electronics  re¬ 
pair  shop  and  has  had  his  present  job 
since  shortly  after  the  end  of  World 
War  H. 

O  “The  Blind  in  Early  Childhood  and 
in  Old  Age:  Proceedings  of  a  Sympos¬ 
ium  of  the  Social  Service  Department 
of  the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind,  October  29,  1954.”  Part  I  of  this 
pamphlet  deals  with  the  preschool 
blind  child.  Among  the  subjects 
covered  are  group  counseling  of  par¬ 
ents;  learning  process  of  the  preschool 
blind  child;  case  work  implications; 
and  the  role  of  the  psychologist,  psy¬ 
chiatrist  and  the  pediatrician  in  dealing 
with  the  young  blind  child.  Part  H 
discusses  services  for  older  blind  in¬ 
dividuals,  including  recreation  and  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  aged  blind  and  psy¬ 
chological  factors  in  case  work  with 
blind  older  persons. 

O  “Occupational  Therapy  in  the  Re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  Blind”  by  Jesse 
Woodring  and  Nancy  J.  Gregg,  Ameri- 
ean  Journal  of  Occupational  Therapy, 
May- June  1955.  Describing  the  pre- 
vocational  training  in  the  utilization  of 
occupational  therapy  principles  which 
has  been  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  re-education  curriculum  at  the 
Adjustment  Training  Center  at  the 
Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind. 

O  “When  the  World  Blacks  Out”  by 
Alargaret  Murphy,  The  Catholic 
World,  July  1955.  The  story  of  St. 
Paul’s  Rehabilitation  Center  in  New¬ 
ton,  Mass.  Ten  newly  blinded  persons 
enter  the  Center  every  thirteen  weeks. 
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O  “Friends  Around  the  World”  by 
Genevieve  Caulfield,  The  Catholic 
World,  August  1955.  The  author,  who 
is  blind,  tells  about  the  attitude 
towards  blindness  she  has  met  around 
the  world.  In  the  author’s  own  words, 
“I  must  make  public  in  loving  acknow¬ 
ledgement  what  I  owe  to  the  spon¬ 
taneous  goodness  of  people,  both 
friends  and  casual  acquaintances 
wherever  I  have  lived  or  traveled.” 

O  “My  Baby  Is  Blind,”  True  Story, 
October  1955.  A  mother’s  story  of  her 
blind  baby. 

O  “Learning  to  Live  with  Blindness,’’ 


by  Grace  Pinkerton,  Nursing  Outlook, 
August  1955.  Blinded  when  she  was  58 
years  of  age  the  author,  a  nurse  in 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  describes  how 
she  learned  to  live  without  sight.  After 
having  spent  five  months  at  the  train¬ 
ing  center  for  the  blind,  Mrs.  Pinker¬ 
ton  returned  home  anxious  to  try  her 
new  skills,  take  care  of  her  house,  cook, 
sew,  use  the  typewriter,  etc. 

O  A  new  collection  of  poetry  by  the 
blind  poet  Merrill  A.  Maynard,  Come 
Walk  with  Me,  has  been  published  by 
the  Christopher  Publishing  House  in 
Boston.  Some  of  these  poems  have  al¬ 
ready  been  published  in  other  collec¬ 
tions  by  the  author. 


News  Briefs 


O  Publisher’s  Weekly  for  January  1, 
1956,  announced  that  Robert  B.  Irwin’s 
autobiography,  1  Saw  It,  published 
posthumously  last  year  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  had  won 
high  honors  as  an  outstanding  example 
of  book  design  and  production  from 
the  Southeast  Library  Association  an¬ 
nual  contest.  Entries  to  the  contest 
numbered  several  hundred  and  came 
from  eighteen  Southern  printing  and 
publishing  houses.  The  book  was  de¬ 
signed  by  Mr.  Willis  W.  Tompkins 
of  William  Byrd  Press,  Richmond.  Mr. 
Tompkins  received  special  credit  for 
the  binding  which  featured  the  title 
in  braille. 

Twenty-one  books  were  picked  for 
honors.  These  books  will  be  exhibited 
in  most  of  the  Southland’s  university 
and  college  libraries  as  well  as  in  many 
regular  libraries. 

O  The  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  will  hold  its 


annual  convention  for  1956  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  at  the  Statler  Hotel, 
from  July  9-13. 

The  Secretary-General  has  a  few 
copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  1955 
Quebec  convention  which  are  avail¬ 
able  for  sale  at  $4.00  per  copy  and  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  Alfred  Allen, 
15  W.  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

O  In  his  1957  budget  message.  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  said  “This  nation  still 
has  hundreds  of  thousands  of  disabled 
citizens  who  should  be  restored  to  pro¬ 
ductive  employment  and  thereby 
helped  to  achieve  economic  indepen¬ 
dence.  This  budget  continues  full  sup¬ 
port  of  the  expanded  state-federal  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation  program  at  a 
rate  which  will  permit  the  states  to 
continue  enlarging  their  rehabilitation 
services  as  rapidly  as  their  own  funds 
permit.” 

The  federal  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1957  includes  $33.5  million  for  voca- 
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tional  rehabilitation,  $1.5  million  for 
extension  and  improvement  projeets, 
as  well  as  $2  million  for  speeial  pro¬ 
jects. 

The  budget  assumes  an  increase  in 
clients  served  from  approximately 
234,000  in  1956  to  269,000  in  1957,  and 


an  increase  in  rehabilitations  from  70 
thousand  in  1956  to  80  thousand  in 
1957. 


The  budget  also  provides  $2,750,000 
for  training  and  traineeships  and 
$6,670,000  for  the  construction  of  state 
rehabilitation  centers. 


braille  bindery  for  the  production  of 
braille  text  books  for  students  from 
pre-school  through  college. 

The  bindery  will  also  feature  three 
sound  proof  reading  rooms  where  blind 
students  may  work  with  their  sighted 
readers,  and  a  special  recording  room 
equipped  with  recording  and  dictating 
machines,  operated  by  sighted  volun¬ 
teers,  to  enable  students  to  play  back 
scholastic  assignments  on  their  Talking 
Book  machines  at  home.  The  bindery 
will  be  manned  by  volunteers. 


O  According  to  the  Jan.  20  issue  of 
Newsletter,  published  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped,  the  various  state 
employment  services  were  able  to  place 
more  than  240  thousand  handicapped 
workers  during  the  year  1955.  This  is 
an  advance  of  from  forty  to  fifty  per 
cent  over  the  1954  figures. 

Credit  for  this  rapid  advance  in 
placing  handicapped  persons  in  gainful 
I  employment  during  the  past  year  is 
i| given,  variously,  to  three  sources:  Sec- 
Ijretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  attributes  it 
do  the  celebration  of  National  Employ 
I  the  Handicapped  Week  with  the  re- 
Isultant  increase  in  activity  in  the  field 
by  public  and  private  groups.  General 
Maas  of  OVR  credits  the  machinery 
set  in  motion  by  the  passage  of  P.L. 
565.  President  Eisenhower’s  sudden 
illness  which  coincided  with  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  NEPH  Week,  dramatized 
the  plight  of  the  handicapped  and  was 
tied  in  with  the  Eisenhower  heart 
attack  in  nation-wide  press  coverage. 
Many  newspapers  gave  front  page 
space  to  news  about  NEPH  Week 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
might  have  gotten  routine  handling. 

O  On  January  24  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  formally 
opened  its  latest  project— a  special 


O  Under  the  direction  of  Herbert 
Greenberg,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department 
of  Psychology,  Texas  Technological 
College  in  Lubbock,  Texas,  an  experi¬ 
mental  nursery  school  for  blind  and 
sighted  children  will  be  conducted  on 
the  campus  of  the  college.  This  re¬ 
search  project,  designed  to  study  fur¬ 
ther  the  integration  of  blind  with 
sighted  children,  is  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Lubbock  Counseling  Serv¬ 
ice  for  the  Blind. 

O  On  January  26  Mrs.  Helenor  Camp¬ 
bell  Foerster  of  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  was  awarded  the  Leslie  Dana 
Medal  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  medal  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mrs.  Foerster  at  a  dinner  in 
her  honor  held  jointly  by  the  St.  Louis 
Society  for  the  Blind,  the  St.  Louis 
Ophthalmological  Society,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 

Mrs.  Foerster  won  the  award  as  a 
result  of  her  life-long  career  in  the 
Army  Medical  Corps,  Department  of 
Pathology. 

O  The  wrestling  team  of  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind  had  a  successful 
1955  season  in  competition  with  sighted 
teams  from  other  California  high 
schools.  One  of  these  contests  involved 
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a  250-mile  over-night  trip  to  Tulare 
where  the  blind  wrestling  team  easily 
defeated  its  opponnents  before  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  1000. 

Each  member  of  the  team  was  in¬ 
vited  to  spend  the  night  with  a  Tulare 
boy  so  the  integration  process  con¬ 
tinued  from  the  competition  plane  into 
the  social.  During  the  evening,  as 
guests  of  the  sighted  students,  the  boys 
enjoyed  various  activities  and  the  next 
morning  were  guests  at  a  local  ranch 
where  they  rode  horseback.  The  local 
press  covered  the  visit. 

Careful  planning  and  preparation, 
both  at  the  California  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  among  the  Tulare  High 
School  students  and  faculty,  made  the 
trip  a  successful  integration  experi¬ 
ment  from  its  beginning. 

O  The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  recently  awarded  its  Certificate 
of  Merit  to  one  national  educational 
broadcasting  association,  one  television 
station,  and  ten  radio  stations. 

The  Certificate  of  Merit,  a  white- 
and-gold  parchment  suitable  for  fram¬ 
ing,  signed  by  Helen  Keller,  William 
Ziegler,  Jr.,  and  M.  Robert  Barnett,  is 
awarded  for  especially  meritorious 
service  in  the  field  of  service  to  blind 
people  of  America.  It  had  previously 
been  awarded  only  twice:  Alexander 
Scourby,  radio  and  stage  actor,  who  has 
been  a  reader  for  the  AFB  Talking 
Book  studio  for  many  years,  won  the 
award  after  completion  of  his  200th 
book;  the  City  of  New  York  was 
granted  the  award  for  radio  station 
WNYC  which  ran  both  series  of  AFB- 
sponsored  radio  tapes,  “Man  With  a 
Question,”  and  “Torchbearers.” 

The  National  Association  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Broadcasters  distributed  both 
sets  of  radio  tapes  to  their  more  than 
100  college  and  university  stations. 


after  having  duplicated  the  tapes  them¬ 
selves. 

The  radio  and  television  stations 
which  won  the  award  had  either  run 
both  sets  of  tapes,  some  of  them  twice, 
or  the  films,  and  had  given  unusual 
publicity  to  this  free  public  service- 
type  program.  Eight  stations  in  the 
Altoona,  Pa.,  area  had  “bicycled”  the 
two  sets  of  tapes  among  themselves  in 
an  unusual  inter-city  project. 

O  The  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  has  announced  that  its  1955 
Christmas  Sale  of  products  made  by 
blind  people  was  one  of  its  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  thirty-four  years  these 
sales  have  been  an  annual  event.  More 
than  $44,000  was  netted.  Co-operating 
agencies,  organizations  and  volunteer 
groups  included:  religious,  fraternal, 
business  and  professional,  radio  and 
TV,  veterans  and  celebrities. 

O  The  Library  of  Congress  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  $5,000  bequest  from  the  will 
of  a  man  they  knew  only  as  a  borrower 
of  books  for  the  blind.  He  was  a  regis¬ 
tered  borrower  of  Talking  Books  from 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Free  Library. 

Investigation  revealed  that  the 
donor,  Mr.  Nymphas  Coridon  Hanks  of 
Heber,  Utah,  had  lost  both  his  sight 
and  his  hands  in  a  mining  accident 
when  he  was  twenty-one.  Undaunted 
and  determined  never  to  be  a  burden  on 
his  family,  he  tried  several  businesses 
and  failed.  Finally  he  succeeded  as 
a  salesman  of  mining  stocks  and  began 
his  education.  He  went  first  to  the 
Kings  College  of  Oratory  at  Pittsburgh 
and  thence  to  Stanford,  Harvard  and 
Columbia  universities.  During  his  fifty- 
one  years  of  blindness,  he  wrote  five 
books  and  delivered  more  than  six 
thousand  lectures  in  this  country,  Can¬ 
ada,  Cuba  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
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DIRECTORY  CHANGES 


The  following  changes  should  be  made 

in  your  Directory  of  Activities  for  the 

Blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 

1954  edition: 

Page  19— Mr.  E.  A.  McBride  is  now  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf 
and  Blind— Adult  Blind  Department, 
School  for  the  Negro  Blind  and  School 
for  the  White  Blind. 

Page  21— The  Services  for  the  Blind  under 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  has  a  new  address:  309  AEA  Build¬ 
ing,  1500  West  Fourth  St.,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Page  25— Mr.  Herman  Kline  is  general 
manager  of  Colorado  Industries  for  the 
Blind.  Mrs.  Ruth  DaVolt  is  no  longer 
with  that  organization. 

Page  33— A  correction  in  the  spelling  of 
the  superintendent’s  name  of  the  Idaho 
School  for  the  Blind:  it  should  be 
Driggs,  not  Diggs. 

Page  34— New  address  for  the  Chicago 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind:  1850  West 
Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago  8,  Ill. 

Page  43— Mr.  William  V.  Bridges  is  act¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Louisiana  Division 
for  the  Blind  and  Sight  Conservation. 
Mr.  Aycock  is  no  longer  with  the  organ¬ 
ization. 

Page  50— Perkins  Institution  and  Mass¬ 
achusetts  School  for  the  Blind  is  now  to 


be  known  as  the  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Page  62— Miss  Mildred  J.  Oliver  replaces 
Mr.  McCreal  as  executive  director  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

Page  70— Sister  M.  Floretta  replaces  Sister 
M.  Richarda  as  superintendent  of  the 
Lavelle  School  for  the  Blind. 

Page  79— Mr.  Robert  P.  Langford  replaces 
Miss  Welch  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  Youngstown  Society  for  the  Blind 
and  Disabled. 

Page  80— Mrs.  Ann  Sutton  is  acting  spe¬ 
cial  librarian  replacing  Mrs.  Cobbs.  The 
phrase  “Library  Extension  Division” 
should  be  deleted  from  the  address. 

Page  81— New  address  for  the  library  in 
Oregon:  Books  for  the  Blind,  Mult- 
nomoh  County  Library,  216  N.  E.  Knott 
St.,  Portland  12,  Ore.  Mrs.  Williams  is 
still  librarian. 

Page  97— New  address  for  the  Utah 
library:  167  Social  Hall  Avenue. 

Page  100— New  address  for  the  Seattle 
Library:  245  Harvard  Ave.,  N.  Seattle  2. 

Page  102— The  two  schools  for  the  blind 
in  West  Virginia  have  merged  into  one. 
The  one  school  is  located  in  Romney, 
West  Virginia. 
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Classified  Corner 


This  department  is  a  New  Outlook  service 
to  readers  who  wish  to  publish  notices  of  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  application  as  well  as  those  who 
are  seeking  employment  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
we  will  print  as  many  as  space  will  permit.  The 
publishers  do  not  vouch  for  statements  of 
advertisers. 

We  also  will  print  without  charge  miscel¬ 
laneous  notices  of  interest  to  professional  workers 
which  are  of  a  non- commercial  nature.  All  other 
advertising  will  be  accepted  at  rates  which  are 
available  on  request. 

Address  correspondence  to\  New  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11, 

N.  Y. 


Positions  Open;  Vocational  rehabilitation 
counselors  with  the  Colorado  Industries  for  the 
Blind,  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agency 
serving  the  blind  in  Colorado.  Job  duties  will  in¬ 
clude  vocational  counseling,  planning  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  other  services  to  blind  clients  including 
medical  restoration,  training  and  preparation  for 
placement.  Better  than  average  opportunities 
are  offered  in  respect  to  salary,  job  benefits, 
working  conditions  and  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Inquiries  or  applications  should  be 
directed  to  Mr.  Herman  Kline,  General  Man¬ 
ager,  or  Jesse  A.  Woodring,  Chief  of  Rehabilita¬ 
tion,  Colorado  Industries  for  the  Blind,  100 
West  7th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 

Position  Wanted:  As  a  dark-room  technician. 
Have  had  eight  weeks  on-the-job  training.  High 


school  graduate,  20  years  old.  Able  to  travel 
very  well.  Write  New  Outlook  Box  1. 

Position  Open;  For  a  young  man  who  is  cap¬ 
able  of  doing  all  types  of  chair  reseating.  Ad¬ 
vancement  opportunity  with  newly  expanded 
agency  for  the  blind.  Write,  giving  experience 
and  salary  required,  to  Erie  Center  for  the 
Blind,  230  East  21st  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Position  Open:  Vocational  rehabilitation 
counselors  with  the  New  Jersey  State  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind.  Position  open  to  male  or 
female;  sighted  or  blind.  Master’s  degree  or 
equivalent  required.  At  least  one  year’s  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Inquiries  or  applications  should 
be  directed  to  Mr.  George  F.  Meyer,  Executive 
Director,  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  1060‘  Broad  Street,  Newark  2,  New  Jersey. 

Position  Open:  Home  teacher  with  the  New 
Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Position 
requires  blind  woman  preferably  with  home 
teaching  experience.  Training  requirement  in¬ 
cludes  college  graduation,  formal  training  in 
home  teaching  or  its  equivalent.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  individuals  with  social  work 
degree  or  background.  Inquiries  or  applications 
should  be  directed  to  Mr.  George  F.  Meyer,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Director,  New  Jersey  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  1060  Broad  Street,  Newark  2, 
New  Jersey. 
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FOR  THE  RECORD  .  .  . 

Robert  Golka  was  the  first  to  provide  the  blind  with  Leathercraft 
as  a  profitable  hobby,  and  training  aid.  Starting  in  1931,  with  a  line  of 
link  belt  kits,  and  supplying  Home  Teachers,  the  business  has  grown 
to  a  line  of  over  100  different  items. 

Providing  Leather  Material  to  the  blind  is  still  our  big  mission  in 
life.  We  were  the  first  to  devise  a  handbag  kit  entirely  of  leather  links, 
so  that  the  blind  person  could  make  a  bag  with  no  tools  or  assistance! 

Other  Firsts  Include  .  .  . 

1.  A  belt  kit  made  of  spares  and  links. 

2.  A  eombination  plastie  and  leather  link  belt  kit. 

3.  A  bag  kit  with  solid  leather  sides,  assembled  entirely  with  links, 

and  no  lacing. 

4.  The  first  practical  tipping  pliers  which  enable  anyone  to  put  a 

solid  steel  tip  on  any  kind  of  lacing. 

BE  SURE  YOU  HAVE  YOUR  CATALOG 

Robert  J.  Golka  Co. 

400  Warren  Avenue  Brockton^  Mass. 

Department  B. 


CAN  YOU  USE  MORE  MONEY? 

j  If  you  would  like  a  MONEY  MAKING  HOBBY  as  a  supplement  to  your 
regular  occupation,  or  are  at  home  with  plenty  of  time  on  your  hands  and 
would  like  to  have  extra  income  —  then  you  should  look  into  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  S  &  S  LEATHERCRAFT  has  for  you. 

Our  vocational  products  catalogue  is  especially  designed  to  offer  you  articles  that 
will  sell  readily.  A  full  page  of  selling  hints  shows  how  you,  too,  can  earn  from 
$50  to  $250  a  month,  working  in  your  own  home,  without  any  expense  for  tools 
or  equipment! 

Leathercraft  is  a  proven  money  maker  and  has  been  recommended  for 
work  with  the  blind  since  1933,  when  WE  first  introduced  it  to  the  field. 
Ask  for  a  free  copy  of  catalogue  No.  24  (to  be  off  the  press  soon). 

Write  today  to 

S  &  S  LEATHER  CO. 
Colchester  20,  Conn. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 

(Teachers  of  the  blind  and  teachers  of  the  deaf-blind) 

Liberal  scholarships,  including  full  maintenance  for  an  academic  year 
of  residence  at  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  are  offered  to  well  qualified 
persons  interested  in  training  to  become  teachers  of  the  blind  or  teachers 
of  the  deaf-blind.  As  a  general  rule,  candidates  must  be  college  graduates 
and  preference  in  granting  scholarships  is  given  to  persons  with  sight. 
Visually  handicapped  persons  will  be  considered  only  if  they  have  reason¬ 
able  assurance  of  employment  after  training. 

A  prospectus  of  the  course  with  illustrations  of  life  at  the  school,  will 
be  sent  on  request.  Applications  for  admission,  which  should  be  made  in 
advance,  should  be  addressed  to:  Edward  J.  V^aterhouse,  Director 
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^^While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  'It  can  not  be  done' 
it  was  done." 

—Helen  Keller 
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A  Suggested  Performance 
Test  of  Intelligence 

JOHN  B.  WATTRON 


In  evaluating  intelligence  among  the 
blind,  one  soon  becomes  aware  of  the 
shortcomings  of  ordinary  testing  instru¬ 
ments.  Further,  it  has  been  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  author  that  many  blind 
children  are  often  eager  to  prove  their 
ability  to  do  manipulative  tasks.  These 
two  factors  led  to  a  consideration  of  the 
construction  of  a  performance  test  of 
intelligence  as  such,  for  use  with  blind 
subjects. 

Attempts  to  devise  performance  tests 
in  the  past  have  been  summed  up  by 
Hayes. ^  However,  the  advent  of  the 
Wechsler-Bellevue  Intelligence  Scales 
series  as  successful  testing  instruments, 
and  a  growing  acceptance  of  Wechsler  s 
contention  that  the  so-called  non-in- 
tellective  factors  of  intelligence  should 
be  considered  as  components  of  global 
intelligence,  is  conducive  to  a  re-evalu¬ 
ation  of  performance  tests  for  the  blind 
as  actual  instruments  for  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  these  factors. Therefore, 
it  was  the  thinking  of  the  writer  that,  if 
the  tasks  involving  visual-motor  co- 

This  article  is  based  on  a  masters  thesis 
submitted  to  the  Graduate  School,  University 
of  Texas,  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  require¬ 
ments  for  a  master  of  arts  degree.  The  author, 
presently  employed  in  the  Texas  prison  system, 
is  grateful  to  his  advisor.  Dr.  Philip  W or chel, 
for  his  aid  and  encouragement. 


ordination  could  be  taken  as  indicators 
of  intelligence  among  sighted  subjects, 
then  tasks  involving  tactual-motor  co¬ 
ordination  could  likewise  be  utilized 
among  the  blind. 

Problem 

This  experimental  study  was  planned 
in  three  parts :  ( 1 )  to  construct  an 
adequate  adaptation  of  Koh-type 
blocks  which  could  be  manipulated 
conveniently  by  blind  subjects;  (2)  to 
test  a  group  of  blind  subjects  with 
these  materials  and  compare  their  per¬ 
formance  with  a  known  criterion  of 
intelligence  and  (3)  to  test  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  the  blind  would  surpass  a 
matched  group  of  sighted  subjects  in 
the  “adapted  block  test”  of  tactual- 
kinesthetie  perception. 

Materials 

One  inch  cubes  were  cut  from  sea¬ 
soned  maple  wood.  Three  adjacent 
sides  in  one  plane  were  indented 
slightly  to  provide  handling  surfaees. 
Of  the  other  three  sides,  one  was  left 
smooth,  while  the  side  adjacent  was 
divided  diagonally,  with  one  half  being 
smooth  and  the  other  half  knurled  or 
grooved  with  approximately  thirty  pro¬ 
jections,  more  or  less  pyramidal  in 
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shape.  The  third  and  last  side  in  this 
plane  was  completely  knurled  with  ap¬ 
proximately  sixty  projections  (Plate 
2).  Thus  the  rough  surface  of  the 
blocks  could  correspond  to  the  red 
colored  surfaces  of  ordinary  Koh 
blocks,  while  the  smooth  surface  could 
approximate  the  white.  It  was  with 
these  blocks  that  blind  subjects  were 
to  construct  designs  by  tactual-kines¬ 
thetic  perception. 

In  constructing  patterns  to  be  copied, 
beechwood  blocks  1"  x  2"  x  2"  and 
1"  X  3"  X  3"  were  utilized  with  designs 
taken  from  Koh  block  tests  and  other 
experimental  designs.  Smooth  and 
rough  surfaces  were  provided  to  ap¬ 
proximate  the  red  and  white  colored 
surfaces  of  completed  block  designs 
(Plate  1). 

Two  block  boards,  %"  x  9"  x  16"  were 
cut  from  maple  with  a  convenient  oval 
receptacle  in  the  center  for  holding 


loose  blocks.  On  either  side  of  this,  two- 
inch  squares  were  cut  in  one  board, 
while  three-inch  squares  were  similarly 
cut  in  the  other,  the  former  to  be  used 
for  introductory  designs  of  four  blocks 
each,  and  the  latter  for  more  advanced 
designs  of  nine  blocks  each.  Thus  a 
solid  block  design  could  be  placed  in 
the  square  on  one  side  by  the  tester, 
and  the  subject  could  copy  the  design 
in  the  other,  drawing  blocks  from  the 
oval  container  as  needed  (Plate  2). 

In  preliminary  studies  done  at  the 
Texas  School  for  Blind,  Deaf  and  Or¬ 
phans,  it  was  found  that  this  apparatus 
was  practical  for  handling  by  blind  sub¬ 
jects.  A  series  of  designs  was  then  se¬ 
lected  by  order  of  difficulty  (Plate  1), 
and  a  standard  set  of  instructions  was 
evolved.  Design  “X”  was  not  used  in 
the  scoring,  but  merely  to  orient  sub¬ 
jects  to  the  9-block  board.  It  was  fur¬ 
ther  suggested  by  these  studies  that 


TABLE  I 

Mental  Ages  Of  20  Blind  Subjects  And  Their  Scores 
On  The  Adapted  Blocks  Test  Computed  By  Two  Methods 


Subject 

Mental  Age 

Designs  Completed 
Within  Time  Limits 

Basic  Allowances  and 
Time  Bonuses 

1 

10.2 

2 

3 

2 

10.3 

1 

2 

3 

12.4 

2 

4 

4 

13.2 

3 

5 

5 

10.5 

2 

4 

6 

11.2 

2 

4 

7 

11.2 

6 

18 

8 

14.0 

7 

22 

9 

14.2 

6 

18 

10 

14.3 

4 

10 

11 

18.2 

9 

31 

12 

15.2 

8 

26 

13 

18.3 

9 

30 

14 

16.1 

9 

31 

15 

14.5 

10 

39 

16 

16.3 

2 

4 

17 

21.2 

10 

37 

18 

18.5 

10 

40 

19 

20.5 

10 

41 

20 

22.1 

10 

39 
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a  system  of  basic  allowances  and  time 
bonuses,  as  utilized  in  the  Wechsler 
Intelligence  Scale  for  Children  could 
be  instituted  for  scoring,  as  well  as  a 
rudimentary  system  of  scoring  by  num¬ 
ber  of  designs  completed  within  time 
limits. 

Experimental  Design 

Twenty  totally  blind  subjects  evenly 
divided  as  to  sex,  with  ages  ranging 
from  seven  to  seventeen  years  were 
selected  from  the  Texas  State  School 
for  the  Blind.  All  had  either  been  blind 
at  birth  or  had  become  so  within  three 
years  after  birth.  Though  some  sub¬ 
jects  had  light  perception  only,  in  one 
or  both  eyes,  for  practical  purposes 
they  could  be  regarded  as  totally 
blind.  These  subjects  were  given  the 
adapted  blocks  test,  and  their  scores 
were  compared  with  their  mental  ages 
obtained  from  Hayes-Binet  scales. 


A  group  of  twenty  sighted  subjects 
matched  on  chronological  age  and  sex 
were  then  given  the  adapted  blocks 
test.  The  materials  were  manipulated 
through  a  screen  device.  Only  students 
doing  average  or  better  school  work 
were  used  as  subjects  in  these  proce¬ 
dures. 

Results  and  Discussion 

The  performance  of  blind  subjects 
on  the  adapted  blocks  test  and  their 
mental  ages  taken  from  Interim  Hayes- 
Binet  scores  are  shown  in  Table  I. 
Obtaining  Spearman  rank-difference 
correlations  of  0.843  ±0.067  for  scoring 
by  designs  completed  within  time 
limits,  and  0.844 ±0.069  for  scoring  by 
basic  allowances  and  time  bonuses  may 
be  taken  as  estimates  of  validity  for  the 
former  test  in  this  study. ^ 

Table  II  illustrates  the  relative  per¬ 
formance  of  the  blind  and  the  matched 


TABLE  II 

Performance  Of  20  Blind  And  Sighted  Subjects  On  The 
Adapted  Blocks  Test  By  Two  Scoring  Methods 


Designs  Completed  Within  Basic  Allowances  and 

Subjects  Time  Limits  Time  Bonuses 

Blind  Sighted  Blind  Sighted 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


2 

2 

3 

4 

1 

3 

2 

5 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3 

2 

o 

4 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

2 

18 

4 

7 

9 

22 

30 

6 

7 

18 

22 

4 

6 

10 

18 

9 

9 

31 

30 

8 

6 

26 

18 

9 

3 

30 

6 

9 

8 

31 

26 

10 

7 

39 

22 

2 

9 

4 

30 

10 

9 

37 

30 

10 

10 

40 

34 

10 

9 

41 

30 

10 

8 

39 

26 
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sighted  group.  No  significant  differ¬ 
ences  were  detected  by  the  designs  test 
at  the  five  per  cent  level  of  confidence 
for  the  two  scoring  methods.^ 

Although  no  significant  differences 
were  found  statistically,  an  inspection 
of  actual  time  taken  to  complete  in¬ 
dividual  designs  revealed  certain  group 
tendencies.  Blind  subjects  completed 
on  the  average  6.1  designs  within  time 
limits,  obtaining  a  mean  score  of  20.4 
with  basic  allowances  and  time  bonus¬ 
es.  Five  blind  subjects  were  able  to 
complete  the  entire  series  within  time 
limits. 

The  sighted  group  completed  5.9 
designs  on  the  average,  within  time 
limits,  obtaining  a  mean  score  of  17.7 
with  allowances  and  bonuses.  Only  one 
sighted  subject  was  able  to  complete 
the  series  without  errors  and  within 
time  limits. 

Younger  blind  subjects  tended  to¬ 
ward  poorer  performance  on  the  test 
than  the  younger  sighted,  whereas  the 
older  blind  subjects  exceeded  the 
older  sighted  subjects’  performance. 
The  blind  group  as  a  whole  worked 
more  methodically  than  the  sighted, 
who  frequently  displayed  signs  of  frus¬ 
tration  in  this  test  situation.  Average 
time  for  administration  of  the  test 
to  the  blind  was  approximately  twenty 
minutes;  to  the  sighted,  thirty  minutes. 
Thus  while  no  significant  differences 
were  found  statistically  in  the  per¬ 
formances  of  the  two  groups,  slight 
tendencies  toward  better  performance 
are  noted  among  the  blind  than  among 
the  sighted. 

The  results  of  this  experimental  study 
suggested  that  further  testing  of  larger 
groups  should  be  instituted,  and  that 
if  stability  in  the  obtained  data  war¬ 
rants,  a  full  standardization  of  these 
test  materials  should  be  undertaken. 
Parallel  forms  could  be  devised  for  tests 


of  reliability.  Other  studies,  such  as 
work  with  color-blind  subjects,  and 
studies  in  tactual-motor  versus  visual- 
motor  co-ordination  are  indicated. 

It  has  been  borne  in  mind  during 
the  present  study,  that  attempts  to  | 
match  blind  and  sighted  subjects  are 
hazardous  at  best,  and  that  the  groups  ' 
utilized  are  not  necessarily  representa¬ 
tive  of  any  given  population.  The  re¬ 
sults  obtained,  while  promising,  pertain 
only  to  the  groups  employed. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

Since  there  was  no  simple  and  ade¬ 
quate  performance  type  test  of  intel¬ 
ligence  for  use  with  blind  subjects,  an 
experimental  study  was  instituted  in 
which  Koh  type  blocks  were  utilized, 
having  smooth  and  rough  sides  cor¬ 
responding  to  white  and  red  colors. 
This  “adapted  blocks  test”  proved  prac¬ 
tical  in  pilot  studies,  and  a  group  of  S 
twenty  blind  subjects  of  mixed  sexes  ! 
with  ages  ranging  from  seven  to  seven-  j| 
teen  years  was  given  the  test.  Their  | 
scores,  computed  by  two  methods,  were  i 
compared  with  their  mental  ages  ob-  j 
tained  from  Hayes-Binet  scales.  A  f 
sighted  group  of  twenty  subjects,  ^ 
matched  for  age  and  sex  was  likewise  1 
administered  the  test,  and  their  scores  I 
compared  with  the  blind.  The  follow-  | 
ing  results  were  obtained: 

1.  The  adapted  blocks  test  materials 

were  found  to  be  practical  for  hand¬ 
ling  by  blind  subjects  in  preliminary 
studies.  An  adequate  series  of  designs 
was  then  selected,  and  a  standard  set 
of  instructions  was  written  for  ad¬ 
ministering  the  test.  I 

2.  Spearman  rho  correlations  of  | 
0.843±0.067  and  0.844dz0.069  were  ob-  i 
tained  by  two  methods  of  scoring  as  | 
estimates  of  the  validity  of  the  Adapted 
Blocks  Test. 

3.  No  significant  differences  were  i 
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found  in  the  scores  of  blind  and  sighted 
groups,  using  the  designs  test.  How¬ 
ever,  examination  of  the  number  of  de¬ 
signs  completed  within  time  limits,  and 
mean  scores  suggested  that  the  blind 


somewhat  exceeded  the  sighted  in  test 
performances. 

4.  Limitations  of  the  study  were 
mentioned,  and  suggestions  for  further 
studies  were  offered. 
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The  Blind  Child  and  His 
Special  Problems 


The  blind  child  brings  to  his  parents 
some  speeial  problems  which  are 
peculiar  to  his  handicap. 

Since  both  of  the  present  writers  are 
blind,  we  have  occasion  to  deal  with 
parents  and  their  visually  handicapped 
children  somewhat  more  frequently 
than  might  be  expected  of  the  average 
psychological  consultants.  We  are  able 
to  give  a  double  perspective  to  the 
situation,  understanding  the  psycho¬ 
logical  aspects  involved  as  well  as  the 
practical  limitations  and  potentialities 
of  living  in  a  world  without  sight.  We 
know  what  it  is  to  have  undergone  the 
frustrations  of  such  a  physical  limita¬ 
tion;  but  we  also  know  that  blind 
people  can  live  happy,  fulfilling  lives, 
supporting  their  own  children  and  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  community  life  about 
them. 

This  does  not  mean  that  blindness  is 
without  limitations.  Parents  can  and 
should  have  the  normal  aspirations  for 
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their  blind  child;  and  they  should 
realize  that  blindness  neither  qualifies 
nor  disqualifies  the  child  from  attaining 
the  stature  of  a  Milton  or  a  Helen 
Keller— the  blind  have  proportionately 
the  same  distribution  of  gifted  persons 
as  the  general  population.  Most  of  us 
are  average  people  who  want  an  aver¬ 
age  life— a  family,  a  home,  and  an  oc¬ 
cupation  in  which  we  can  make  a  liv¬ 
ing.  W e  live  in  a  world  of  seeing 
people,  the  majority  of  whom  wish  to 
be  kind  but  do  not  know  just  how  to 
go  about  it.  We  ask  only  that  we  be 
allowed  to  be  individuals— and  this  is 
all  that  any  blind  child  should  ask.  To 
expect  more  or  less  indicates  that  a 
normal  acceptance  of  the  limitations 
has  not  occurred.  Parents  who  are 
ashamed,  parents  who  exploit,  parents 
who  are  themselves  immature,  make  of 
blindness  in  their  child  a  worse  limita¬ 
tion  than  it  need  be.  It  is,  therefore, 
essential  that  the  parents  of  handi¬ 
capped  children  take  advantage  of 
every  available  parent  education  op¬ 
portunity.  There  are  facilities  through 
which  mothers  and  fathers  can  learn 
how  to  teach  their  visually  limited 
child  skills  and  adjustments  which  have 
been  accumulated  from  the  study  of 
many  thousands  of  blind  children.  As¬ 
sociation  with  other  parents  facing  the 
same  problems  offers  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  gaining  new  ideas  and  fresh 
approaches. 

Almost  every  handicap  limits  a  child 
in  his  mobility,  group  participation,  and 
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group  status.  Blindness  is  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  this,  and  the  child  who  faces 
limitation  needs  to  know  how  to  com¬ 
pensate  in  acceptable  ways.  Every  per¬ 
son  with  an  organic  handicap  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  compensate  for  it;  this  is  a 
fact  which  must  be  faced  realistically, 
and  parents  must  endeavor  to  show 
their  children  acceptable  ways  of  such 
compensation.  If  they  do  not,  unde¬ 
sirable  forms  of  aggression,  hostility 
and  many  other  behavior  symptoms 
will  develop. 

Parents  should  never  forget,  how¬ 
ever,  in  seeking  for  compensation 
mechanisms,  that  each  blind  child  has 
his  own  individuality.  Not  every  sight¬ 
less  youngster  is  interested  in  music, 
any  more  than  every  seeing  child  likes 
to  play  an  instrument;  some  blind 
children  have  remarkable  aptitude  in 
handiwork,  but  most  do  not.  Those  who 
do  not  show  these  interests  will  not 
develop  these  outlets  as  permanent 
hobbies,  and  should  be  allowed  free¬ 
dom  to  discover  what  their  hobby 
facets  are. 

Very  early  in  the  life  of  the  visually 
handicapped  child  he  should  be  helped 
to  participate  in  activities  outside  of 
his  own  family.  This  should  include 
experience  with  children  who  can  see, 
as  well  as  with  others  who  cannot.  Too 
much  limitation  of  experience  to  either 
group  may  interfere  with  the  child  s 
normal  acceptance  of  his  handicap.  It 
is  our  conviction  that  if  possible,  the 
blind  child  should  receive  his  educa¬ 
tion  along  with  sighted  children;  his 
world  is  to  be  that  of  a  seeing  popula¬ 
tion,  and  if  his  adjustment  is  gradual 
and  not  overprotected,  he  will  suffer 
less  from  the  trauma  encountered  by 
the  blind  youth  who  has  attended  a 
segregated  school  peopled  by  blind 
classmates  and  only  blind  classmates, 
and  who  then  is  suddenly  thrust  into  a 
high  school  or  college  situation  where 
he  must  compete  with  the  seeing. 


Many  school  districts  have  special 
classes  in  braille,  typing,  and  similar 
skills  for  visually  handicapped  children. 
We  regard  such  training  as  absolutely 
essential  if  the  blind  child  is  to  com¬ 
pete  with  his  sighted  neighbors  in 
later  life.  In  our  judgment  a  segregated 
school  for  the  blind  is  better  than  no 
school  at  all,  but  the  supplementary 
special  class  within  the  public  school 
is  to  be  preferred. 

The  Child's  Role  as 
a  Family  Member 

This  preference  includes  not  alone 
the  peer  group  experiences  which 
come  to  the  child,  but  equally,  if  not 
more  important,  the  home  experiences 
in  which  he  participates.  One  compen¬ 
sation  in  life  which  can  be  attained  by 
people,  handicapped  or  not,  is  that  of 
a  home  and  children.  We  know  from 
our  own  experience  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  rewarding  areas  of  life,  but 
the  blind  individual  who  has  lived  in  a 
boarding  school  nine  months  out  of 
every  year  from  his  sixth  to  his 
eighteenth  birthday  is  not  likely  to 
learn  the  parent  roles  from  his  father 
and  mother— roles  which  he  can  in¬ 
ternalize  and  make  a  part  of  his  own 
life.  He  is  more  likely  to  become  a 
lonely  person  who  lives  by  himself 
even  in  the  midst  of  crowds.  Usually 
children  learn  the  parent  roles  from 
their  own  early  experiences.  However, 
if  these  are  limited  to  a  few  summer 
months  and  Christmas  vacation,  the 
child  has  insufficient  opportunity  to 
adopt  these  roles  with  facility. 

The  matter  of  learning  about  life  is 
so  different  in  the  institutional  setting; 
no  school  away  from  home  can  provide 
the  opportunities  for  discussing  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  origins  of  life,  the  give 
and  take  of  the  adolescent  phase,  and 
the  proper  channeling  of  perfectly 
normal  sex  urges.  These  emotions, 
dammed  up  by  school  restrictions. 
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particularly  in  the  case  of  blind  girls, 
have  little  opportunity  for  normal  ex¬ 
pression  through  dating.  Sex  education 
is  limited  to  the  few  pages  of  a  book 
in  braille  or  to  lectures  by  the  physical 
education  instructor.  Not  that  we  are 
in  any  way  opposed  to  the  form  of  sex 
education  offered  by  the  schools;  it  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  modern  curricu¬ 
lum.  The  matter  of  becoming  a  fit 
marital  partner,  capable  of  warmth, 
response,  sexual  union,  fidelity  and 
parenthood  is  intimately  intergrated 
with  the  attitudes  transmitted  within 
the  home  atmosphere  of  affection,  per¬ 
missiveness,  and  mutual  understanding. 

It  is  not  always  practical  for  the  blind 
child  to  remain  in  the  home  of  his  par¬ 
ents  while  being  educated.  In  cases 
where  boarding  school  is  the  only  re¬ 
course,  parents  should  make  it  possible 
for  these  children  to  visit  home  on 
weekends  and  to  participate  in  the 
family  activities  as  fully  as  possible. 
Letters  from  home  help  to  maintain 
familial  communication,  reinforce  emo¬ 
tional  ties  and  buoy  morale.  Visits  of 
the  parents  to  the  school  offer  another 
means  of  making  the  child  feel  he  is 
important  to  his  family,  and  also  of 
increasing  his  status  with  the  faculty. 

The  child  who  attends  the  segregated 
school  for  the  blind  lives  in  two  worlds 
—one  in  which  he  must  act  as  a  family 
member;  while  in  the  other  he  must 
subordinate  his  family  value  system  to 
that  of  a  standardized  system  imposed 
by  the  school  administration.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  must  carve  his  own  niche  in 
his  peer  group  entirely  on  his  own 
merit.  Integration  of  these  three  value 
systems  is  not  only  difficult,  but  is  sel¬ 
dom  achieved,  and  the  blind  child 
often  enters  adulthood  insecure  and 
unable  to  make  his  own  decisions. 

Of  course,  the  handicapped  child 
is  in  danger  of  being  over-indulged 
when  he  lives  with  his  parents.  Many 
parents  tend  to  try  to  live  for  the 


limited  child— to  implant  in  him  their 
own  ambitions  and  longings  rather 
than  to  allow  him  to  develop  in  line 
with  his  individual  aptitudes. 

The  crippled  child,  because  of  his 
inability  to  fend  for  himself,  is  a  focal 
point  of  anxiety  for  his  family.  Often 
the  concerned  mother,  and  sometimes 
the  father,  too,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  injury  to  the  child,  and 
consequent  tension  and  guilt  within 
themselves  as  parents,  guard  the  child 
from  any  exposure  to  danger  and  frus¬ 
tration.  Such  suppression,  however  well 
meant,  robs  the  child  during  his  forma¬ 
tive  years  of  his  rightful  opportunity 
to  learn  by  experience  appropriate 
methods  of  problem  solving  and  as¬ 
suming  responsibility  for  his  actions. 

Accidents,  frustrations,  and  dis¬ 
appointments  are  a  part  of  every  per¬ 
son’s  life  experience.  The  blind  child 
is  no  exception,  and  if  he  is  led  or 
permitted  to  bypass  typical  life  ex¬ 
periences  along  the  way,  he  will  al¬ 
most  inevitably  become  an  embittered, 
disgruntled  individual  upon  encounter¬ 
ing  normal  environment. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  sightless 
child  should  be  placed  in  situations  in 
which  he  will  feel  his  family  has  no 
sympathy  nor  understanding;  it  only 
means  that  he  should  be  guided  to  the 
understanding  that  he  is  expected  to 
function  to  his  full  capacity— no  less 
and  no  more— that  he  is  to  be  allowed 
some  mistakes,  but  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
fident  of  indulgence  simply  because  he 
is  blind. 

Help  the  Blind  Child  Work 
Out  H  is  Own  Problems 

The  relationship  of  the  blind  child 
to  his  siblings  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance.  Siblings  are  an  essential  part 
of  growth  for  all  children,  and  if  the 
blind  child  lacks  brothers  and  sisters, 
a  special  effort  should  be  made  to 
provide  adequate  surrogates. 
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During  the  early  years  of  life— pre¬ 
school  and  even  for  a  couple  of  years 
beyond  the  first  school  experiences, 
brothers  and  sisters  usually  accept  the 
blind  child  very  well.  Their  natural 
tendency  is  to  be  helpful  to  him,  but 
not  to  allow  him  any  special  privileges. 
It  is  the  interference  of  adults  that 
often  marks  the  entrance  of  difficulties 
into  this  situation,  either  for  the 
visually  handicapped  youngster  or  for 
his  brothers  and  sisters.  If  parents  will 
appreciate  that,  while  children  may  be 
cruel,  still  they  work  out  their  own 
solutions  quite  adequately,  they  will 
save  themselves  and  their  children  con¬ 
siderable  stress. 

The  major  precaution  which  parents 
need  to  observe  is  to  intercede  when 
sighted  playmates,  in  or  out  of  the 
family  group,  persecute  the  sightless 
child  because  he  is  “different.” 

Maxine,  and  her  sighted  twin  sister, 
had  three  brothers.  These  five  children 
and  their  playmates  often  formed  a 
play  group  on  the  swings  in  the  family 
backyard.  One  afternoon  Maxine’s 
mother  found  Maxine  crying  alone  on 
the  sleeping  porch.  When  she  asked  the 
little  girl  what  was  the  trouble,  Maxine 
replied  that  her  playmates  would  not 
permit  her  to  accompany  them  to  the 
neighborhood  store.  Upon  questioning 
the  siblings,  the  mother  learned  that 
the  other  children  taunted  them  about 
their  blind  sister’s  inability  to  walk 
along  the  narrow  edge  of  the  street 
curbing  along  the  route  to  the  store. 

In  the  family  conference  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  it  was  decided  that  Maxine 
should  be  allowed  thirty  cents  a  week 
with  which  to  treat  the  other  children. 
This  not  only  increased  her  group  sta¬ 
tus,  but  made  her  feel  that  she  had  an 
acceptable  means  of  compensating  for 
her  shortcomings.  In  addition,  it  took 
the  pressure  off  her  siblings  and  made 
her  a  desirable  group  member.  Because 
the  solution  was  suggested  by  the 


family  group,  the  siblings  did  not  re¬ 
sent  this  addition  to  Maxine’s  allow¬ 
ance,  and  thus  further  expressions  of 
play  group  hostility  toward  her  were 
minimized. 

Some  may  object  to  this  solution  on 
the  grounds  that  it  involves  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  prestige  or  affection  amount¬ 
ing  to  bribery.  While  in  one  sense  this 
may  be  true,  still  money  should  be 
recognized  realistically  as  an  important 
means  of  compensation,  but  not  the 
exclusive  means  of  gaining  status.  It 
will  be  noted  that  Maxine’s  parents 
made  their  backyard  a  center  of  activi¬ 
ty,  thus  encouraging  neighborhood  play 
groups  to  consider  their  home  as  a  nat¬ 
ural  meeting  place. 

Another  typical  case  is  that  of  a  blind 
boy,  Carl,  aged  eight,  who  had  a  broth¬ 
er  about  two  years  his  junior.  The 
two  of  them  were  considered  by  their 
peer  group  as  a  unit.  When  they 
reached  the  neighborhood  gang  age 
and  the  inevitable  miniature  battles 
entered  the  picture,  the  situation  de¬ 
veloped  to  the  point  where  Carl’s 
mother  tried  to  divert  his  interests  into 
less  hazardous  channels.  However,  dur¬ 
ing  one  of  the  mother’s  brief  absences 
from  home,  Carl  overheard  some  neigh¬ 
bor  boys  outside  the  window  ganging 
up  on  his  younger  brother.  He  there¬ 
upon  let  himself  quietly  out  of  the 
window  into  the  yard,  turned  the  hose 
full  force  upon  the  offenders,  and  they 
fled.  A  few  days  later,  when  one  of  the 
same  boys  reminded  Carl  of  this  in¬ 
cident  and  challenged  him  to  fight,  he 
accepted  and  with  the  aid  of  his 
younger  brother  won  the  fight  with  this 
boy  and  several  others  older  and 
stronger  than  either  Carl  or  his  brother. 
Following  this  series  of  victories,  Carl 
became  a  respected  member  of  the 
neighborhood  gang,  and  often  served 
as  a  “guard”  posted  to  listen  outside 
their  meeting  place  during  “secret 
meetings.” 
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There  will  always  be  interfering 
relatives  and  friends— or  even  strangers. 
The  parents,  siblings,  and  the  blind 
child  himself  need  to  be  well  prepared 
for  this  exigency.  It  is  a  part  of  reality, 
just  as  much  as  being  unable  to  see.  A 
healthy,  straightforward  approach  is 
better  in  all  such  instances.  While  ac¬ 
cidental  blindness  is  rather  easily  ex¬ 
plained,  most  of  the  childhood  blind¬ 
ness  in  this  enlighted  day  is  due  to 
causes  not  so  readily  stated  in  a  few 
brief  words.  Whatever  the  explanation, 
it  should  be  truthful,  brief  and  simple. 
It  should  produce  no  embarrassment. 
If  the  reason  is  unknown,  that  fact 
should  be  so  stated.  Science  does  not 
know  the  causes  for  many  congenital 
conditions,  and  there  is  no  shame  in 
admitting  this  fact.  Embarrassment  or 
reluctance  to  give  an  explanation  on  the 
part  of  the  family  members  increases 
the  limitations  of  the  handicap. 

The  majority  of  blind  people  can 
hear  and  feel  very  well.  Experimental 
data  show  that  this  is  due  to  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  auditory  and  tactile  facul¬ 
ties  rather  than  to  some  special  increase 
in  acuity.  Unfortunately,  parents  and 
other  adults  frequently  disregard  the 
obvious— that  blind  children  can  hear 
and  interpret  what  is  said.  This  does 
not  mean  that  covert  attitudes  should 
be  cultivated;  it  merely  means  that 
what  is  said  about  the  child  and  his 
handicap  should  be  frank  and  realistic— 
it  should  bear  no  semblance  of  pity  or 
rejection;  it  should  make  the  child  feel 
neither  inferior  nor  superior  to  others. 

We  recall  a  statement  that  was  made 
to  a  newly  blind  girl  eighteen  years 
of  age  by  her  father,  who  wrote  in  a 
letter:  “Just  because  you  cannot  see, 
you  need  not  expect  any  special  favors 
from  me.  The  real  you  is  still  the  same, 
and  I  expect  the  same  things  from  you. 
Love  has  nothing  to  do  with  seeing, 
but  living  does.  Because  I  love  you,  I 
want  to  help  you  as  much  now  as  I 


ever  have,  and  because  I  want  to  help 
you,  I  want  you  to  learn  the  best  way 
to  grow  up  and  help  yourself.  .  .” 

Another  father  whose  child  was  born 
with  a  deformed  face  and  a  serious 
visual  handicap  once  said  to  a  stranger 
who  expressed  horror  and  pity  at  the 
sight  of  the  girl:  “We  don’t  know  why 
Marie  was  born  this  way,  and  the 
doctors  have  not  discovered  what  can 
be  done  about  it.  But  she  has  learned 
to  do  many  things  of  which  we  are 
proud,  and  we  feel  sure  that  she  will 
grow  up  to  be  a  worthwhile  person.” 

Marriage  and  Heredity 

The  matter  of  hereditary  blindness 
is  a  complex  subject  which  cannot  be 
explored  in  detail  here.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  in  situations  which  are  clearly 
hereditary,  humanitarian  considerations 
dictate  that  the  handicap  should  not 
be  transmitted  any  further.  Most  causes 
of  blindness  are  not  hereditary,  but  in 
those  few  cases  which  are,  the  child 
should  be  introduced  to  the  problem 
when  he  is  old  enough  to  understand. 
Except  in  cases  where  religion  pre¬ 
cludes  the  practice,  marriage  is  feasible 
if  simple  sterilization  procedures  are 
undertaken.  The  idea  that  sightless 
people  should  confine  themselves  to  a 
life  of  loneliness  and  celibacy  when 
hereditary  factors  are  involved,  is  com¬ 
ing  more  and  more  to  be  untenable. 

With  or  without  marriage  people 
can  lead  fulfilling  lives.  Parents  should 
have  the  same  attitude  toward  a  handi¬ 
capped  child  as  they  would  toward  a 
normal  child  concerning  his  freedom 
on  the  matter  of  marriage.  Eorcing  an 
undesirable  match  or  protecting  the 
limited  person  from  normal  dating  and 
heterosexual  companionship  that  might 
lead  to  marriage,  are  both  inadvisable 
and  unrealistic.  Neither  the  emotions 
which  lead  to  family  relationships  away 
from  the  parental  home,  nor  the  normal 
physical  urges  of  the  sex  drive  can  be 
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forced  into  existence  or  suppressed 
without  the  development  of  personality 
problems. 

The  social  adjustment  of  the  blind 
child  is  very  important  to  his  success  in 
later  life.  He  must  be  taught  adequate 
means  of  maintaining  his  personal  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  may  take  him  longer  to 
press  his  trousers  or  wash  his  personal 
affects,  but  he  should  learn  to  do  as 
much  as  possible  for  himself.  He  should 
realize  that  people  who  see  may  be 
prejudiced  against  him  because  of  lack 
of  polish  and  poise,  or  because  of  nerv¬ 
ous  mannerisms. 

Well  meaning  offers  of  assistance 
from  sighted  people  should  be  met  with 
appropriate  appreciative  responses  that 
still  do  not  compromise  the  sightless 
person.  For  example  someone  offers 
to  assist  the  visually  handicapped  in¬ 
dividual  crossing  the  street  with  his 
guide  dog.  If  rebuffed,  the  sighted  per¬ 
son  may  formulate  an  attitude  of  an¬ 
tagonism  toward  blind  people  in  gen¬ 
eral  because  his  helpful  impulse  was 
thwarted.  An  appropriate  reply  to  well 
meaning  offers  of  help,  which  cannot 
be  accepted  because  of  training  regula¬ 
tions,  might  be,  “Thank  you,  my  dog 
can  take  me  across  the  street;  however, 
if  you  will  tell  me  whether  the  traffic 
light  is  red  or  green,  it  will  be  greatly 
appreciated.” 

This  attitude  of  acceptant  acknowl¬ 
edgment  should  be  engendered  in  the 
blind  child’s  life,  and,  if  it  is  to  aid  him 
thereafter,  must  reflect  a  true  inner 
feeling  that  although  he  is  forced  by 
circumstances  to  depend  upon  others, 
this  dependence  will  be  limited  to 
necessity  and  convenience  rather  than 
succumbing  to  the  line  of  least  re¬ 
sistance  on  the  one  hand  or  to  belliger¬ 
ent  hostility  on  the  other. 

This  example  of  response  toward 
“outsiders”  who  wish  to  be  helpful, 
usually  reflects  the  early  attitude  of  the 
parents  or  parent  substitutes.  Like  all 


children,  the  visually  handicapped  de¬ 
velop  their  social  frames  of  reference 
from  the  adults  with  whom  they  have 
learning  relationships  during  their  im¬ 
pressionable  years. 

A  sense  of  humor  is  essential  to  the 
enjoyment  of  life  no  matter  what  the 
sight  status  of  a  person.  But  to  the 
blind  individual,  it  is  essential.  If  your 
child  can  learn  to  laugh  good-naturedly 
at  his  blunders,  he  will  be  saved  much 
rancor  and  heartache.  There  are  many 
embarrassing  occurrences  which  hap¬ 
pen  to  all  people  who  cannot  see,  and 
the  best  way  to  minimize  this  en¬ 
dangering  of  self-esteem  is  to  laugh  it 
off  and  encourage  others  to  do  the 
same. 

One  morning,  for  instance,  we  were 
sitting  in  an  Episcopal  church  in  a 
small  Idaho  town.  We  had  not  planned 
to  take  Communion  on  this  particular 
Sunday  because  we  were  strangers,  and 
our  guide  dog  was  not  exactly  used  to 
the  shifting  from  bench  to  kneeler 
characteristic  of  the  Episcopal  litany. 
Suddenly,  however,  we  heard  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  rector  approaching,  and 
we  fell  to  our  knees  as  he  began  to 
speak  the  Communion  service.  Some¬ 
how,  as  he  bent  to  place  the  chalice 
to  our  lips,  he  chanced  to  let  slip  the 
remaining  segments  of  the  Host  onto 
the  floor  at  our  feet.  There  was  a  sud¬ 
den  scramble  as  our  guide  dog,  happily 
wagging  his  tail,  gulped  down  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  Host.  There  was  a  moment 
of  silence,  and  then  the  minister 
laughed.  We  laughed  with  him.  After 
a  brief  pause  in  which  more  Host  was 
placed  upon  the  paten,  the  service 
continued.  Later,  upon  leaving  the 
church,  my  husband  remarked  in  a 
firm  clear  tone,  “I’m  sure  there  aren’t 
very  many  dogs  who  have  been  privi¬ 
leged  to  share  the  Cup  of  Common 
Charity.” 

This  does  not  imply  that  the  blind 
should  be  ridiculed  for  their  mistakes. 
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It  only  means  that  they  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  accept  and  enjoy  the  funny 
side  of  life— not  to  be  afraid  to  laugh 
at  themselves  or  to  take  a  joke.  Life 
is  not  all  deadly  serious,  and  there  is 
fun  and  laughter  to  be  had  in  every  day 
of  it. 

The  blind  child  should  never  be 
made  a  burden  to  anyone.  If  a  parent 
feels  that  such  a  child  is  a  blight  on  his 
life,  or  that  this  handicap  is  a  “cross  to 
be  born,”  he  will  inevitably  reflect  this 
attitude  in  his  treatment  of  the  child. 
It  takes  courage  and  foresight  to  accept 
a  handicapped  son  or  daughter  on  an 
equal  basis  with  others  in  the  family. 
Brothers  and  sisters  who  feel  that  the 
blind  child  is  favored  will  show  their 
resentment  if  they  are  compelled  to 
have  him  constantly  accompany  them. 
Their  hostility  and  aggression  will 
create  contention  in  the  family  group 
and  feelings  of  rejection  in  the  blind 
child. 

If,  however,  parents  allow  a  normal 
relationship  to  develop,  the  other  sib¬ 
lings  will  usually  want  the  handicapped 
child  to  share  some  of  their  activities. 
Similarly,  the  blind  child  will  want 
some  interests  of  his  very  own.  He  does 
not  want  to  be  forced  to  participate 
with  his  siblings  in  activities  which  lack 
interest  for  him.  A  free  give  and  take 
that  is  on  a  par  with  normal  sibling 


relationships  is  the  goal  that  should  be 
kept  in  view. 

The  sightless  child  needs  to  be 
treated  as  an  individual  capable  of 
living  his  own  life,  and  desirous  of  the 
normal  compensations  therefrom.  He 
needs  to  learn  to  play  his  familial  role 
and  his  social  role;  he  needs  to  have 
a  means  of  making  an  independent  liv¬ 
ing;  he  needs  to  be  disciplined  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  make  him  socially  acceptable; 
he  needs  to  be  appropriately  punished 
and  appropriately  praised,  and  like  all 
children  to  be  secure  in  the  love  of 
his  parents  and  siblings.  He  needs 
chances  for  exploration  and  individual 
growth.  He  needs  friends  for  mutual 
affection  and  esteem;  he  needs  a  chance 
to  grow  up  and  face  his  limitation  for 
what  it  is— to  be  guided  in  planning  his 
life  so  that  it  will  be  realistic  and 
fulfilling.  There  is  no  need  for  remorse 
or  bitterness;  the  blind  child  will  not 
feel  these  emotions  in  excess  of  the 
noraial  unless  his  parents  have  em¬ 
phasized  such  negative  attitudes. 

Every  normal  person  knows  some 
remorse  and  bitterness,  every  person 
has  some  happiness  and  contentment. 
The  blind  child  can  develop  his  po¬ 
tentialities,  his  capacity  for  dynamic 
living,  if  the  adults  about  him  will 
understand  his  need  to  be  a  creative 
individual  despite  his  limitations. 
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Social  Casework  Approach 
to  the  Visually  Handicapped  Client 

ELIZABETH  M.  MALONEY 


The  belief  is  sometimes  expressed  that 
the  caseworker  serving  the  client  who 
is  blind  must  have  a  special  body  of 
knowledge  and  skills  in  order  to  give 
effective  service.  However,  the  very 
term  ‘‘casework”  argues  against  such  a 
position,  because  it  points  up  the 
nature  of  the  social  worker’s  service— 
a  service  in  which  help  is  provided  in 
a  highly  individualized  case  by  case 
process,  with  consideration  given  to  all 
the  essential  factors  existing  in  each 
situation. 

For  the  purpose  of  so  brief  a  paper 
it  would  be  unwise  to  elaborate  on 
definitions  of  casework  or  on  the  emo¬ 
tional  reactions  of  the  client  and  the 
community  to  blindness.  Rather  let  us 
accept  the  four  fundamental  principles 
constituting  the  “philosophy”  of  case¬ 
work  as  they  were  identified  by  the 
Rev.  Smithin  Rowers,  O.M.I."^ 

Principles  of  Self-Determination.  “Social 
work  has  applied  in  a  concrete  fashion 
the  principle  that  the  human  being  can 
attain  his  own  perfection  only  through 
the  exercise  of  his  free  will,  that  he  has 
both  the  right  and  the  need  to  be  free 
in  his  choices.” 
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Principle  of  Particularization.  “Human 
problems  do  not  exist  in  and  of  them¬ 
selves  but  rather  in  persons,  individuals 
with  their  own  personal  unicity;  and  that 
understanding  of  a  problem  is  related  to 
identification  of  the  specific  differences 
within  this  particular  person,  this  par¬ 
ticular  group,  of  this  particular  com¬ 
munity.” 

Principle  of  Acceptance.  “The  principle 
of  acceptance  implies  that  social  workers 
must  perceive,  acknowledge,  receive  and 
establish  a  relationship  with  the  individual 
client  as  he  actually  is,  not  as  we  wish 
him  to  be  or  think  he  should  be.” 

Principle  of  Relationship.  “The  effective 
medium  of  help  for  the  client  lies  in  the 
dynamic  interplay  between  the  person  of 
the  worker  and  the  person  of  the  client,  an 
interpersonal  process  that  should  be  re¬ 
lated  solely  to  meeting  the  needs  of  one 
party  to  the  relationship.” 

These  processes  operate  both  at  the 
beginning  of  service  and  throughout 
contact  with  the  client.  Clients  usually 
only  seek  assistance  from  a  social 
agency  when  they  have  reached  a  point 
of  individual  or  family  breakdown  in 
some  area.  They  seldom  come,  wanting 
to  discuss  areas  of  feeling  that  are  pain¬ 
ful  to  them.  Rather,  need  is  defined 
as  employment,  financial  assistance,  re¬ 
training,  or  some  material  service.  How¬ 
ever,  when  blindness  or  the  threat  of 
blindness  is  found  to  be  either  the 
major  social  problem  or  a  major  compli¬ 
cation  in  a  constellation  of  social  prob¬ 
lems,  the  caseworker  will,  through  the 
technique  of  particularization,  come  to 
an  understanding  of  the  meaning  and 
importance  of  the  handicap,  as  it  influ¬ 
ences  the  client  and/or  his  family 
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group.  He  will  try  to  help  the  client 
with  his  problem  as  he  sees  it,  work- 
with  him  at  whatever  pace  the  client 
can  accept.  The  client  who  is  blind 
presents  the  same  defenses  as  any  other 
person  faced  with  the  unhappy  need  for 
help  from  a  social  agency.  It  would  be 
unfortunate  if  the  caseworker,  thinking 
in  terms  of  the  handicap  primarily, 
were  to  overlook  the  other  areas  of 
client  need  and  client  functioning  and 
proceed  with  social  planning  around 
the  handicap  alone. 

However,  in  evaluating  with  the 
client  how  to  face  and  meet  his  prob¬ 
lems  the  caseworker  will  become  aware 
of  some  of  the  special  areas  of  difficulty 
for  the  patient  who  is  blind.  He  will 
learn  that  blindness  frequently  creates 
unwelcome  dependence  on  others,  loss 
of  prestige  and  status  and  a  self¬ 
devaluation  which  is  most  painful. 
Understanding  these  feelings  of  in¬ 
adequacy  he  will  not  increase  them 
by  doing  for  the  client  little  things 
that  the  client  can  do  for  himself.  In¬ 
stead,  encouragement  to  take  on  rea¬ 
sonable  activity,  such  as  seeing  a  doc¬ 
tor’s  report,  telephoning  for  appoint¬ 
ments,  deciding  what  is  to  be  filled  out 
on  an  application  foim,  etc.,  gives  the 
client  assurance  that  he  is  still  a  person 
capable  of  making  decisions,  however 
small.  The  social  worker  should  be  the 
person  with  whom  the  client  can  test 
out  a  decision  and  ability  to  take  some 
necessary  action,  exposing  all  the  fear 
and  the  feelings  of  weakness  that  may 
attend  the  step  without  being  made  to 
feel  humiliated  or  belittled.  By  under¬ 
standing  the  humiliation  of  dependency 
he  will  not  subject  the  client  to  further 
dependency  on  relatives  or  friends,  if 
it  is  avoidable.  By  his  own  attitude  in 
talking  with  the  client,  by  automatic 
assistance  in  unfamiliar  surroundings, 
by  provision  of  privacy  in  interviewing, 
by  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  family 
members  at  appropriate  times  during 


the  treatment  process  he  will  give  un¬ 
spoken  evidence  of  his  acceptance  of 
the  client. 

If  the  focus  of  casework  assistance 
is  in  the  area  of  adjustment  to  blind¬ 
ness,  as  it  often  must  be,  the  techniques 
used  are  not  new  and  are  not  special¬ 
ized  in  the  area  of  the  blind.  In  any 
time  of  acute  or  real  crisis  the  social 
worker  does  not  minimize  the  reality 
of  the  situation,  nor  does  he  rely  on  the 
“hold  your  chin  up”  philosophy.  False 
assurance  is  dangerous  and  often  de¬ 
structive  to  the  client  in  that  he  must 
feel  that  the  overly-optimistic  worker 
does  not  really  understand  the  severity 
of  his  problem.  The  social  worker  will 
try  to  face  the  client’s  reality  with  him, 
giving  the  support  and  understanding 
which  help  to  free  emotional  energies. 
Together  they  try  to  discover  what 
positive,  healthy  areas  are  still  func¬ 
tioning  for  the  client,  both  intellectually 
and  in  social  and  family  adjustment, 
which  may  make  the  adjustment  to 
blindness  less  painful.  These  must  be 
examined  and  tested  by  the  client  at 
his  own  pace  until  he  can  see  that  there 
are  elements  which  can  be  of  help  to 
him. 

Adjustment  to  blindness  is  not  a  goal 
which  can  ordinarily  be  achieved 
quickly  or  easily.  The  average  person 
experiences  many  setbacks  and  the 
social  worker  must  be  alert  to  the 
emotional  pressures  that  may  be  ex¬ 
perienced  at  various  frustration  points. 
He  must  be  able  to  gauge  when  the 
client  is  ready  for  referral  for  some 
of  the  special  services,  vital  for  satis¬ 
factory  adjustment  but  frequently 
terrifying  to  the  blind  because  they 
present  a  vivid  reminder  of  blindness 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  It  is 
usually  at  this  point  that  the  social 
worker  in  the  hospital,  clinic  or  com¬ 
munity  agency,  needs  to  turn  for  help 
to  the  specialized  agencies  for  the 
blind.  It  is  here,  too,  that  the  mutual 
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responsibility  for  understanding  of  the 
speeialized  services  is  most  vital.  By 
this  is  meant  the  responsibilities  of  the 
social  worker  in  the  community  agency 
to  understand  the  specialized  agency 
for  the  blind  in  such  a  way  that  he  can 
clearly  interpret  its  function  to  the 
client  and  his  family,  and  the  equal 
responsibility  of  the  agency  for  the 
blind  to  make  its  services  known  and 
available  in  such  a  way  that  they  are 
accessible  and  timely  in  meeting  spe¬ 
cial  needs.  Referring  for  help  in  physi¬ 
cal  adjustment  to  blindness  cannot  be 
minimized.  Training  in  personal  care, 
care  of  the  household,  travel  or  voca¬ 
tional  skills  must  be  sought,  if  these 
are  areas  in  which  the  client  needs 
help.  Before  referral,  however,  the 
caseworker  should  feel  sure  that  the 
client  has  sufficient  emotional  strength 
to  undertake  and  follow  through  with 
a  training  program  which  may  be  phys¬ 
ically  and  emotionally  exhausting. 

The  timing  and  planning  of  these 
referrals  is,  therefore,  part  of  a  skill- 
I  ful  process.  To  say  that  there  is  a 
time  element,  in  the  adjustment  of 
blindness  and  in  the  referral  for  special 
services,  is  not  to  accept  the  frequently 
heard  phrase  that  the  blind  person 
has  to  have  time  to  adjust  to  his  handi¬ 
cap  and*  that  nothing  will  ever  take 
the  place  of  time.  There  is  a  time  ele¬ 
ment  involved  but  the  way  in  which  it 
is  used  can  be  either  constructive  or 
destructive  to  the  client.  Positive,  also, 


in  assisting  with  the  adjustment  to 
blindness  is  consideration  of  material 
needs.  To  a  very  large  percentage  of 
clients  blindness  brings  serious  eco¬ 
nomic  problems.  The  social  worker 
should  be  familiar  with  such  things  as 
insurance  benefits,  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  and  disability  benefits,  social 
security  legislation,  and  other  forms 
of  compensation,  which  may  relieve  the 
economic  problems  of  the  client.  The 
worker  also  needs  to  be  aware  of  re¬ 
sources  in  the  physical  area;  i.e.,  hear¬ 
ing,  sense  of  touch,  so  that  secondary 
impairments,  if  correctable,  will  not 
decrease  the  effectiveness  of  available 
help  to  the  client.  Certainly,  we  can¬ 
not  expect  any  one  worker  to  have  the 
vast  body  of  knowledge  that  may  be 
available  to  the  blind  client.  However, 
the  intelligent  professional  person  will 
seek  outside  assistance.  He  will  plan 
his  own  ongoing  role  in  the  light  of 
other  services  being  offered  to  the 
client.  He,  hopefully,  will  be  aware  of 
his  own  feelings  about  blindness  and 
will  not  allow  them  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  client’s  progress. 

In  brief,  the  social  worker  frequently 
represents  the  community  to  the  client 
who  is  blind.  His  acceptance,  warmth 
and  interest  plus  an  energetic  and 
imaginative  use  of  community  re¬ 
sources  on  behalf  of  the  client,  can  help 
the  client  to  re-establish  his  place  in  the 
family  and  community  in  both  the 
actual  and  emotional  areas  of  living. 
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Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind 

Whose  Idea  Was  It? 


In  the  course  of  working  with  the 
collection  of  pictures  which  represent 
the  section  of  blindiana  called  The 
Blind  In  Art,  I  have  become  interested 
in  the  pictorial  representations  of  blind 
people  which  have  so  often  come  from 
the  brushes  and  pens  of  the  many 
artists  who  have  depicted  life  around 
them.  Especially  noteworthy  has  been 
the  fact  that  for  hundreds  of  years 
blind  men  are  quite  often  shown  with  a 
dog  and  the  proverbial  staff.  In  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York, 
is  a  Chinese  scroll  ( a  twelfth  century 
copy  of  a  much  earlier  painting )  which 
shows  a  blind  man  similarly  being  led 
by  a  dog  and  also  a  number  of  early 
Japanese  brush  and  wood  block 
pictures  tell  the  same  story. 

It  may  at  once  be  countered  that 
these  are  not  guide  dogs,  but  just 
‘‘friends”;  but  a  study  of  the  pictures 
usually  shows  the  dog  leading  rather 
than  trotting  at  heel,  and  one  could 
hazard  the  guess  that,  however  imper¬ 
fect  the  training  might  have  been,  the 
dog  was  doing  his  best  to  lead  rather 
than  follow.  Ishbel  Ross  in  Journey  into 
Light  suggests  that  this  has  been  true 
since  the  time  of  Rome,  it  having  been 
left  to  the  systematic  Germans,  after 
World  War  I,  to  establish  training 
centers  at  Oldenburg  and  Potsdam  for 
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dogs  and  to  systematize  and  improve 
what  had  long  been  a  casual  condition. 

What  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  most 
interesting  in  such  speculations  is  the 
fact  that  it  took  just  a  hundred  years 
after  the  basic  idea  of  dog  training  was 
delineated  for  the  knowledge  to  be  put 


into  use,  for  it  was  Johann  Wilhelm 
Klein  of  the  Royal  Blind  School  in 
Vienna  who  first  set  down  in  print  the 
outline  of  the  procedures  in  his  Text¬ 
book  for  Teaching  the  Blind  (Lehrhuch 
zum  Unterrichte  der  Blinden)  in  1819. 

In  the  course  of  other  research,  I 
recently  came  across  this  book  and  am 
quoting  for  the  record  (in  free  trans¬ 
lation)  his  section  on  the  training  of 
dogs  and  am  also  displaying  on  this 
page  the  accompanying  illustration 
which  appears  in  the  back  of  the  book 
in  a  section  of  plates,  (Page  371, 
Ghapter  331 ) : 

“In  an  institute  for  the  blind,  dogs 
can  also  be  prepared  to  serve  as  guides 
to  such  of  the  blind  as  are  accustomed 
to  walk  about. 

“For  this,  the  poodle  and  shepherd 
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are  the  most  useful.  From  the  eollar  of 
the  dog  extends  either  a  strap  or  a  stick 
which  is  grasped  by  the  left  hand  of 
the  blind  person,  who  also  uses  a  cane 
in  the  right  hand. 

“The  rigid  stick  must  run  through  a 
loose  brace  around  the  body  of  the 
dog,  so  that  a  side  movement  of  the 
animal  is  fully  felt  in  the  hands  of  the 
blind  person.  The  guiding  stick  is 
arranged  with  a  crossbar  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  can  easily  be  fastened 
to  the  collar  of  the  dog;  and  it  also 
has,  near  the  top,  a  loop,  so  that  the 
hand  of  the  blind  person  will  not  easily 
lose  its  grip. 

“This  use  of  a  guiding  stick  has  the 
advantage  that  the  blind  person  notices 
at  once  when  the  dog  is  standing  still, 
which  is  not  true  when  he  is  led  by  a 
strap. 

“The  training  of  the  dogs,  at  least  in 
the  beginning,  must  be  done  by  a 
sighted  person.  One  leads  him,  many 
times,  on  the  same  road  and  drills  him, 
particular  attention  being  paid  to  place 
where  through  turning,  through  slow 
pace,  through  standing  still,  or  through 
other  movements  which  might  be  use¬ 


ful  to  the  blind  in  situations  such  as 
the  turning  of  the  street  and  in  the 
avoidance  of  obstacles  that  lie  ahead- 
through  all  this  the  dog  will  be  made 
alert  to  various  kinds  of  dangerous 
situations. 

“Then  the  blind  person  takes  the  dog 
in  hand  himself  and  goes  with  him,  at 
first  on  the  same  road  with  which  he 
is  already  acquainted,  in  order  to  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  the  movements 
and  signals  of  the  animal. 

“It  is  obvious  that  from  now  on  the 
dog  will  be  fed  and  cared  for  by  the 
blind  person  himself,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  mutual  understanding  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  true  and  faithful  attachment 
with  the  leader  dog.” 

It  would  seem  that  the  above  is  a 
relatively  good  simple  outline  of  pro¬ 
cedure  for  dog  training,  and  one  won¬ 
ders  why  it  was  not  used  before  1918, 
for  the  encyclopedist  Alexander  Mell 
( 1900 )  makes  a  note  of  this  paragraph 
in  his  book  about  the  blind;  but  no 
one  seems  to  have  done  any  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  it,  unless  the  fact  is 
hidden  in  records  which  we  have  not 
seen. 
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Exceptional  Children  Develop  through 

Art  Expression 

MARTHA  M.  RODERICK 

In  Evans  School,  exceptional  boys  and  girls  assoeiate  with  typieal  ehildren,  yet 
have  the  skilled  teaehers  and  speeial  faeilities  needed  to  meet  their  special  require¬ 
ments.  Art  experienees  play  an  important  part  in  helping  them  make  a  ereative 
adjustment  to  life. 


Children  show  in  their  art  expres¬ 
sions  their  ability  to  create.  When 
their  use  of  symbols  develops  to  the 
point  where  meaningful  forms  can  be 
recognized,  there  is  a  definite  commun¬ 
ication  between  the  child  and  observer. 
There  is  an  added  stimulation  and  chal¬ 
lenge  to  both  the  teacher  and  the  learn¬ 
er.  Much  of  this  atmosphere  is  felt  in  a 
situation  like  Evans  School. 

Evans  School  has  in  attendance 
some  450  children.  Of  this  number, 
160  are  exceptional  children  and  290 
are  typical  children  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  exceptional  children  are 
brought  to  the  school  by  bus  from 
all  parts  of  the  city.  They  represent 
all  socio-economic  levels.  The  excep¬ 
tional  children  include  the  deaf,  hard- 
of-hearing,  partially  sighted,  blind,  and 
speech  defective  children.  Ages  range 
from  three  years  to  fourteen  years. 

A  majority  of  exceptional  children 
are  assigned  to  rooms  with  the  typical 
children  of  their  grade  levels  in  aca¬ 
demic  achievement  and  are  identified 
with  that  group.  Part  of  their  time  is 
spent  with  teachers  trained  to  give 
special  instruction,  individually  or  in 
small  groups,  in  speech,  language,  lip 


Originally  published  in  Educational  Lead¬ 
ership,  February  1956.  Reprinted  by  permission 
of  the  author  and  Educational  Leadership. 


Martha  M.  Roderick  is  elementary  art  teacher, 
Evans  School,  Denver  Public  Schools,  Denver, 
Colorado. 


reading;  and  with  equipment  such  as 
large  print  books,  typewriters,  braille 
writers,  braille  books,  hearing  aid 
equipment,  and  the  like. 

The  art  studio  is  planned  with  a 
definite  purpose  of  giving  the  children 
art  experiences  in  drawing,  painting, 
modeling,  paper  cutting,  paper  con¬ 
struction,  wire  construction,  weaving, 
sewing,  carving,  printing  and  many 
other  craft  activities. 

All  of  the  children  in  the  school 
come  to  the  art  studio  room  once  a 
week.  This  is  supplementary  to  the 
art  experiences  they  have  in  their  own 
rooms.  The  art  studio  room  offers  an 
opportunity  for  an  integrated  program 
where  the  exceptional  children  and  the 
typical  children  may  participate  in  ex¬ 
periences  together.  This  program  is 
just  as  valuable  for  the  typical  children 
as  for  the  exceptional  children.  They 
are  learning  early  in  their  lives  to 
understand  each  other  and  to  com¬ 
municate  with  each  other.  They  learn 
to  appreciate  each  other’s  capabilities 
and  accomplishments.  They  share 
ideas,  tools,  and  materials,  and  help 
each  other  as  they  work. 

One  of  the  greatest  challenges  for 
the  teacher  is  the  opportunity  to  have 
the  typical  children  and  the  excep¬ 
tional  children  working  together  in  a 
classroom.  The  teacher  must  remember 
that  first  of  all  they  are  children.  Their 
likenesses  far  outnumber  their  differ¬ 
ences.  The  teacher’s  greatest  concern 
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Left,  clay  models  by  a  deaf  child 
and  a  hearing  child,  age  9  years. 


Right,  elephant  made  by  partially-sighted 
child,  age  8  years. 


Left,  work  of  typical  child 
age  9  years. 


Right,  art  work  by  Billy 
legally  blind. 
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is  in  presenting  a  lesson  so  that  the 
stimulation  and  understanding  will 
reach  all  children  and  so  that  there  will 
be  enough  variety  in  the  presentation 
to  allow  for  individual  differences,  so 
the  slow  or  immature  child  may  meet 
with  success  and  the  more  gifted  child 
may  be  challenged  to  satisfactory  ex¬ 
pression. 

Billy,  age  twelve,  with  so  little  vision 
he  is  considered  legally  blind,  spends 
most  of  his  art  time  modeling  with 
clay.  He  favors  horses.  His  clay  model¬ 
ing  is  in  fine  form  and  very  detailed. 
His  concepts  of  horses  shows  in  his  ex¬ 
pressions.  He  has  a  horse  of  his  own 
and  an  observer  can  readily  appreciate 
his  feeling  expressed  in  his  modeling. 

Tim,  age  eight,  blind  from  birth, 
attempts  any  art  media  and  meets  with 
considerable  success.  His  clay  models 
are  very  recognizable.  One  of  his 
favorite  subjects  is  his  pet  rabbit.  He 
likes  to  cut  and  paste,  do  paper  sculp¬ 
ture,  paint,  work  with  wire,  and  weave. 

Kindergarten  blind  children  enjoy 
modeling  with  clay.  They  build  forms 
with  clay,  pipe  cleaners,  large  wooden 
beads  and  wire.  They  also  like  to  cut 
and  paste.  Experiences  to  develop  a 
feeling  for  space  are  very  important 
to  these  children.  Many  such  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  offered. 

All  of  the  children  enjoyed  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  mask  making.  The  blind 
children  came  forth  with  very  gratify¬ 
ing  results.  They  expressed  such  pleas¬ 
ure  in  wearing  the  masks.  Even  the 
pre-school  deaf  children  made  masks  to 
wear.  Their  finished  paper  sculpture 
masks  were  surprisingly  good  in  form 
and  expression.  To  the  typical  children 
it  was  a  most  exciting  experience.  There 
were  masks  of  all  colors  and  shapes, 
and  with  many  kinds  of  decorations. 

Here  is  a  child  who  is  very  timid 
and  not  vocal  because  she  cannot  com¬ 
municate  with  words  as  the  typical 
children  do.  She  is  deaf.  She  does  not 


have  the  vocabulary  and  language  skills 
that  hearing  children  have.  She  loses 
herself  in  her  art  work  and  communi¬ 
cates  ideas  and  experiences  in  her 
drawing  and  painting.  One  can  read 
more  from  her  drawings  than  words 
could  express.  By  looking  at  her  draw¬ 
ings,  you  learn  of  her  experiences  at 
home,  in  the  classroom,  and  on  the 
playground.  It  is  her  way  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  others. 

A  slow  learning  boy  had  few  skills 
in  an  academic  way  and  did  not  fit 
into  the  group  of  boys  his  age  in  the 
school.  He  had,  however,  developed  a 
skill  modeling  with  clay.  Because  he 
liked  animals  and  had  worked  with  clay 
repeatedly  he  became  very  skilled  in 
his  expression.  He  made  beautiful  an¬ 
imals  and  was  instrumental  in  setting 
the  standard  in  the  sixth  grade  art 
class.  His  work  was  so  superior  to  that 
of  the  other  boys  his  age,  it  challenged 
all  of  them  to  meet  his  skill.  Within  a 
short  time  the  clay  modeling  by  the 
other  class  members  improved  tre¬ 
mendously  and  this  boy  was  accepted 
into  the  group.  He  was  invited  to 
enter  the  games  on  the  playground 
with  the  other  boys  his  age  by  whom 
he  had  been  excluded  before. 

Here  is  another  child  who  has  a  pro¬ 
gressive  vision  loss.  He  could  see  very 
well  when  he  entered  school,  but  in 
three  years  at  school  he  is  now  almost 
totally  blind.  As  he  was  losing  his 
ability  to  see  clearly  and  had  to  depend 
more  and  more  on  his  tactual  sense  for 
expression,  he  became  impatient,  un¬ 
happy,  frustrated,  and  gave  up  easily. 
With  guidance  and  encouragement  in 
using  materials  and  tools,  but  with 
more  opportunities  where  texture  and 
tactual  experiences  were  emphasized, 
he  gradually  slipped  into  the  manner  of 
working  in  which  he  could  use  this 
means  of  manipulation.  He  now  rarely 
shows  impatient  discouragement.  His 
art  expression  shows  steady  improve- 
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Above,  paper  masks 
by  blind  boys,  age 
8  years.  Center,  art 
creations  by  blind 
children,  age  6  years. 


Above,  masks  by 
typical  children, 
ages  9  and  10 
years. 


ment  and  he  has  a  happier  disposition. 
He  takes  his  place  with  confidence  in 
a  group  of  typical  children. 

Creative  Adjustment 

To  illustrate  with  a  very  unusual 
case,  but  one  that  shows  growth  in 
problem  solving,  there  is  the  instance 
of  Gary.  This  boy  had  gone  to  kinder¬ 
garten  and  first  grade.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  he  met  with  an  accident  and  lost 
three  fingers  on  his  right  hand,  leaving 
the  thumb  and  little  finger.  He  began 
second  grade  with  this  handicap.  To 
watch  him  training  himself  to  use  his 
left  hand  when  the  natural  impulse 
was  to  reach  with  the  right,  was  dra¬ 
matic  indeed.  He  had  to  start  from 
the  very  beginning  to  learn  to  manipu¬ 
late  his  tools  and  handle  materials  in 
left  hand  fashion.  He  was  awkward  and 


accomplishment  was  slow  and  irregu¬ 
lar.  Whenever  possible  he  shifted  tasks 
for  the  right  hand.  Encouragement  and 
praise  were  given  as  he  worked  at 
drawing,  painting,  cutting,  pasting  and 
modeling.  He  gradually  found  he  could 
use  his  right  hand  again  in  many  ways, 
but  had  changed  over  to  the  major  use 
of  the  left  hand.  Within  the  year  he 
had  developed  an  ability  to  use  his 
tools  skillfully  and  creatively  with  con¬ 
fidence,  security,  and  with  remarkable 
results. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  the 
emotional  child  in  a  typical  group. 
Emotions  may  show  in  any  group.  Here 
was  one  child  who  painted  with  vigor 
and  covered  his  painting  with  black 
paint  and  said,  “See  what  I  did!  ’  “Yes, 
I  see.  Let’s  put  it  away.  Now  do  you 
feel  better?”  He  gasped,  took  a  deep 
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breath  and  said,  “Yes,  why,  yes.”  The 
tenseness  left  his  whole  body  and  he 
stood  almost  stunned.  He  needed  some¬ 
one  with  understanding  to  share  that 
experience.  He  expected  an  entirely 
different  response  from  the  teacher. 
She  then  followed  with  this  remark, 
“Now  go  back  and  paint  again.”  He 
walked  away  with  a  smile  and  paint  he 
did.  A  very  fine  painting  was  the  re¬ 
sult. 

There  is  always  evidence  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  giving  encouragement  to  class¬ 
mates.  The  blind  children  know  the 
location  of  the  paper  files  where 
colored  papers  are  kept  in  folders 
which  are  labeled  with  color  words  in 
braille  as  well  as  in  print.  The  seeing 
children  are  spellbound  when  a  blind 
child  finds  the  braille  labels  and  reads 
off  the  colors;  or  you  might  overhear 
this  remark  from  a  blind  child,  “Would 
you  help  me  find  a  piece  of  red  paper?” 
The  blind  children  often  ask  for  a 
specific  color,  probably  because  of 
reading  about  color  and  hearing  about 
it  in  conversation.  Sometimes  you  might 
hear  a  child  clapping  hands  to  direct 
a  blind  child  if  he  is  confused  in  his 
travel  about  the  room.  You  may  notice 
a  child  talking  or  just  moving  lips  while 
he  uses  single  words  or  phrases  to  com¬ 
municate  with  a  deaf  child  who  is  lip 
reading.  These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
evidences  of  communication  in  this  in¬ 
tegrated  group  of  children.  Sometimes 
a  visitor  in  the  room  for  a  class  period 
may  not  be  able  to  discover  which  are 
the  exceptional  children  among  the 
typical  children.  From  each  group,  with 
its  wide  range  of  skills  and  abilities, 
there  are  fruitful  expressions  of  creativ¬ 
ity. 

Then  there  is  the  typical,  well-ad¬ 
justed  child  who  is  eager  for  new  situa¬ 
tions,  new  experiences  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  express  his  ideas.  George  was 
greatly  excited  about  string  drawings. 
After  accomplishing  some  very  surpris¬ 


ing  results  in  the  art  room,  George  took 
the  idea  home  to  show  the  family.  His 
father  and  mother,  too,  became  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  this  experience  and  spent 
considerable  time  in  repeated  tries  with 
string.  George  brought  this  remark  to 
school:  “Gee,  my  mother  and  father 
would  like  to  be  going  to  school  now. 
They  never  did  anything  like  this  when 
they  went  to  school.  They  think  string 
drawing  is  lots  of  fun.”  Many  stories 
could  be  told  of  the  typical  children 
who  excel  in  painting,  or  drawing,  or 
modeling,  or  wax  carving,  or  the  like, 
and  spend  time  out  of  school  exploring 
further  with  art  materials. 

As  these  exceptional  children  and 
typical  children  work  side  by  side, 
absorbed  in  like  experiences,  sharing 
ideas,  criticisms,  and  events,  they  es¬ 
tablish  a  warm  friendship,  an  under¬ 
standing,  and  an  appreciation  for  each 
other.  The  teacher  stimulates  the  im¬ 
agination  and  helps  to  build  ideas  for 
all  of  them.  They  need  guidance  and 
encouragement  so  they  will  grow  and 
develop  as  they  meet  problems. 

'^^^s  teachers  work  with  children  they 
need  to  develop  in  them  a  sense  of 
orderliness  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
work.  They  need  to  teach  the  use  and 
care  of  tools  and  materials.  Developing 
a  sense  of  orderliness  in  children  helps 
them  to  form  better  work  habits.  It 
helps  them  to  develop  the  ability  to 
organize  their  thinking  in  experimen¬ 
tation  and  problem  solving.  Greativity 
involves  critical  thinking  and  evaluative 
thinking. 

What  tools  and  materials  should  the 
children  be  given?  What  opportunities 
shall  they  have?  These  choices  are  de¬ 
termined  by  the  needs  of  the  class. 
Ghildren  must  first  learn  to  use  the 
tools  which  are  necessary  to  develop 
control  and  co-ordination.  They  need 
repeated  opportunities  presented  to 
them  in  order  for  them  to  learn  to 
manipulate  tools  and  materials  in  a 
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skillful  way.  When  they  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  skill  so  that  they  work  with 
confidence,  they  begin  to  express  ideas. 

!^A  teacher  must  then  be  ready  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  imagination  and  a  desire  to  de¬ 
velop  further  interest  and  ideas.  Re¬ 
peated  experiences  are  necessary  for 
children  to  develop  a  skill  to  express 
themselves  well.  The  experiences  need 
to  be  planned  so  that  each  new  experi¬ 
ence  has  something  new  added  to  build 
ideas  and  provide  a  challenge. 

By  observing  a  class  the  teacher  can 
determine  the  needs  of  the  group  as 
to  the  ability  to  manipulate  tools,  the 
degree  of  control  and  co-ordination  the 
children  show,  the  apparent  emotional 
status  of  the  group,  and  the  apparent 
acceptance  of  responsibility  the  chil¬ 
dren  take.  Art  activities  need  to  be 
planned  around  these  needs.  They 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular 
program  planned  with  purposeful  in¬ 
tent  to  develop  the  skills  needed  by  the 


childrei^The  art  experiences  need  to 
be  meaningful  and  so  directed  that  they 
lead  from  one  lesson  into  another  with 
more  challenge  and  more  provocative 
thinking.  This  requires  that  the  teacher 
should  have  a  constant  awareness  of  the 
progress  of  the  class. 

One  fact  which  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked  is  the  stimulation  and  challenge 
which  meet  the  teacher  at  all  times  in 
a  position  of  this  nature.  As  the  teacher 
sees  new  relationships  and  new  possi¬ 
bilities  in  "stimulating,  challenging  and 
encouraging  children,  he  shows  crea¬ 
tivity  in  experimentation  and  explora¬ 
tion  to  make  all  of  these  opportunities 
purposeful  and  fruitful  for  children.  A 
teacher  must  not  be  defeated  by  the 
problems,  many  and  varied,  which  he 
must  face  each  day.  The  satisfaction 
felt  in  meeting  this  challenge  of  such 
diversified  and  stimulating  groups  is  so 
gratifying  that  the  extra  effort  is  not  a 
conscious  factor. 


CAN  YOU  USE  MORE  MONEY? 

If  you  would  like  a  MONEY  MAKING  HOBBY  as  a  supplement  to  your 
regular  occupation,  or  are  at  home  with  plenty  of  time  on  your  hands  and 
would  like  to  have  extra  income  —  then  you  should  look  into  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  S  &  S  LEATHERCRAFT  has  for  you. 

Our  vocational  products  catalogue  is  especially  designed  to  offer  you  articles  that 
will  sell  readily.  A  full  page  of  selling  hints  shows  how  you,  too,  can  earn  from 
$50  to  $250  a  month,  working  in  your  own  home,  without  any  expense  for  tools 
or  equipment! 

Leathercraft  is  a  proven  money  maker  and  has  been  recommended  for 
work  with  the  blind  since  1933,  when  WE  first  introduced  it  to  the  field. 
Ask  for  a  free  copy  of  catalogue  No.  24  (to  be  off  the  press  soon). 

Write  today  to 

S  &  S  LEATHER  CO. 

Colchester  20,  Conn. 
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Friendly  Visiting  and  Social  Casework 

A  Comparison 


The  growth  of  professional  social 
casework  practice  has  been  character¬ 
ized  by  a  remarkable  continuity  in 
spite  of  the  frequent  excursions  from 
the  mainstream  of  its  development. 
Because  of  this  continuity,  it  is  valuable 
to  look  at  current  practice  in  the  light 
of  past  developments. 

One  period  of  social  casework  de¬ 
velopment,  the  years  from  1880  to  1900, 
can  be  identified  as  the  era  of  friendly 
visiting.  During  those  years  social  case¬ 
work  was  practiced  by  a  group  of  vol¬ 
unteer  workers,  known  as  friendly 
visitors,  working  under  the  auspices  of 
the  charity  organization  societies.  Their 
approach  was  similar  to  that  of  case¬ 
workers  today  in  that  they  were  equally 
concerned  with  both  the  environment 
and  the  “character”  or  personality  of 
the  client. 

This  paper  is  primarily  concerned 
with  a  comparison  of  the  techniques, 
specific  activities,  or  procedures  of  the 
friendly  visitor  with  or  on  behalf  of 
the  client  with  those  of  the  profes- 
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sionally  trained  social  caseworker  of 
today.  Since  a  professional  service 
involves  more  than  the  mere  applica¬ 
tion  of  certain  procedures  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  problem,  comparisons  of  techniques 
cannot  be  made  without  some  under¬ 
standing  of  the  other  components  of  the 
practice.  During  those  periods  in  the 
history  of  social  casework  when  tech¬ 
niques  have  been  emphasized,  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  forget  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  profession’s  goals  and 
the  relationship  of  these  goals  to  the 
social  structure  within  which  social 
casework  is  practiced. 

Principles  in  Friendly  Visiting 

“Not  alms,  but  a  friend,”  the  motto 
of  the  friendly  visitor,  aptly  sums  up 
the  purpose  of  the  friendly  visiting 
program.  Firm  convictions  and  beliefs 
about  society  served  as  a  foundation 
for  this  program,  and  the  friendly  visi¬ 
tor’s  techniques  evolved  from  his  direct 
observations  of  human  behavior.  The 
principles  stemming  from  these  beliefs 
and  observations  are  clearly  stated  in 
the  literature  of  the  period.  Although 
the  techniques  are  not  stated  with  the 
same  specificity,  they  are  implied  in  the 
writings. 

The  work  of  the  charity  organization 
society  and  its  agent,  the  friendly 
visitor,  was  originally  focused  on  that 
group  in  society  described  as  “the 
poor.”  The  belief  was  prevalent,  in  the 
late  nineteenth  century,  that  a  person’s 
poverty  was  the  result  of  defects  in  his 
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character.  Furthermore,  it  was  believed 
that  defects  in  character  could  be  eli¬ 
minated  by  the  visitor’s  working  slowly 
I  on  a  case-by-case  basis  and  that  the 
poor  eould  then  utilize  their  newly  ac¬ 
quired  moral  strength  to  improve  their 
own  situation.  As  this  work  progressed, 
it  became  apparent  that  many  of  the 
problems  of  the  poor  were  caused  by 
external  economic  and  social  condi¬ 
tions. 

Attitudes  in  working  with  the  poor 
were  also  characterized  by  concern 
about  the  applicant’s  “worthiness.”  This 
concern  seems  to  have  given  way  to 
somewhat  greater  objectivity  by  1897, 
when  the  aim  of  the  visitor’s  investiga¬ 
tion  was  described  as  “solely  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  and 
in  what  way  help  can  be  given.”^  With 
this  purpose  in  mind,  the  visitor  had 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  his  client.  George  Bu- 
zelle,  speaking  at  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Charities  and  Correction  in 
1886,  said  “Each  case  is  a  special  case, 
demanding  special  diagnosis,  keenest 
differentiation  of  features,  and  most 
intense  concentration  of  thought  and 
effort.”-  Three  years  later,  Mrs.  Glen- 
dower  Evans  elaborated  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  individualization  and  pointed 
out  that  social  conditions  and  indi¬ 
vidual  problems  had  many  causes  and 
that  each  situation  had  to  be  met  by 
specific  knowledge  of  the  individual.^ 

Beginning  recognition  of  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  self-determination  can  also  be 
seen  in  the  literature  of  this  period. 
Discussing  the  function  of  relief-giving 
societies  in  1884,  L.  S.  Emery  em¬ 
phasized  that  relief  must  “elevate  and 
not  depress”  so  that  “we  shall  have 
done  much  toward  helping  our  fellow- 
men  to  help  themselves.”^  Regardless 
of  how  and  in  what  way  an  individual 
may  be  helped,  it  was  important  ac¬ 
cording  to  Buzelle  “always  to  respect 
the  dignity  with  which  he  is  invested 


as  a  self-governing  being.”^  That  the 
visitor  functioned  as  an  enabling  person 
was  emphasized  by  Mary  E.  Richmond, 
who  wrote; 

It  helps  a  man  to  know  that  someone 
cares  and  will  help  him  to  find  work; 
but  it  cripples  him  to  let  him  feel  that 
he  can  sit  idle  and  let  his  friend  do  all 
the  searching  and  worrying  .  .  ,  Develop 
his  resources,  show  an  interest  in  all  his 
efforts,  and  encourage  him  to  renewed 
effort.^ 

With  these  principles  of  individuab 
ization  and  self-determination  as  his 
guides,  the  visitor’s  role  was  to  carry 
out,  in  the  individual  situation,  the 
purposes  of  organized  eharity— under¬ 
standing  the  eauses  of  poverty  and 
removing  the  poverty.  The  goal  of 
friendly  visiting  was  “to  relieve  the 
world  of  its  burden  of  crime  and 
poverty,  to  help  the  helpless  to  help 
themselves,  to  banish  slums,  to  break 
down  the  barriers  between  social  ex¬ 
tremes,  to  rescue  the  perishing.”^  These 
were  ambitious  goals,  but  in  1884  Zib 
pha  Smith  reported  that  there  were 
600  friendly  visitors  ealling  on  1,400 
families  in  Boston.^ 

The  Use  of  Relationship 

The  importance  of  the  relationship 
between  the  visitor  and  the  visited  was 
also  recognized  during  this  period.  In 
1892,  Zilpha  Smith  stressed  the  “power 
of  personal  inffuenee.”  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  strong  relationship  with  the 
family  members  enabled  them  to  take 
the  visitor’s  adviee.^ 

In  the  eoncluding  ehapter  of  her 
book  on  friendly  visiting,  Richmond 
pointed  out  that  it  should  involve  more 
than  the  speeifie  aetivities  she  had  des- 
eribed,  sueh  as  giving  relief,  finding 
employment  for  the  bread-winner,  or 
taking  eare  of  someone  who  is  sick. 
“Friendly  visiting  means  intimate  and 
eontinuous  knowledge  of  and  sympathy 
with  a  poor  family’s  joys,  sorrows, 
opinions,  feelings,  and  entire  outlook 
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upon  Although  the  friendly  visi¬ 

tor’s  knowledge  of  the  importance  of 
the  relationship  did  not  include  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  use  it  selectively 
or  of  the  many  factors  involved  in  de¬ 
veloping  it,  it  was  nonetheless  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  method  of  friendly 
visiting. 

Techniques  of  the  Friendly  Visitor 

The  friendly  visitor  believed  that, 
after  he  had  established  a  relationship 
with  the  members  of  a  family,  they 
would  then  be  willing  to  talk  about 
themselves  and  to  seek  his  advice. 
Their  willingness  to  talk  about  them¬ 
selves  enabled  the  visitor  to  study  the 
situation  over  a  period  of  time  in  or¬ 
der  to  determine  the  source  of  their 
trouble.  The  visitor  believed  that,  once 
this  was  done,  the  source  of  their  diffi¬ 
culty  could  be  removed  or  modified. 
His  relationship  with  them  could  also 
be  used  to  effect  changes  in  their  atti¬ 
tudes  : 

We  should  he  willing  to  listen  patiently 
to  the  homemaker’s  troubles,  and  should 
strive  to  see  the  world  from  her  point 
of  view,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
should  help  her  to  take  a  cheerful  and 
courageous  tone.  One  unfailing  help, 
when  our  poor  friends  dwell  too  much 
upon  their  own  troubles,  is  to  tell  them 
ours.  Here,  too,  indirect  suggestion  is 
powerful.  The  wife,  in  her  attitude 
toward  husband  and  children,  will  un¬ 
consciously  imitate  our  own  attitude  to¬ 
ward  them.^i 

If  the  individual’s  problem  arose 
from  a  “moral  defect,”  advice  and  en¬ 
couragement  were  used  to  persuade 
him  to  change  his  ways.^^  Coercion  was 
considered  to  be  an  effective  method 
for  getting  the  client  to  carry  out  a 
plan  deemed  to  be  necessary.  Rich¬ 
mond  suggested  that  in  certain  situa¬ 
tions  the  visitor  would  be  justified  in 
withholding  relief  in  order  to  help  a 
family  to  “a  right  decision.”^  ^ 

The  technique  of  supporting  ego 


strengths  is  foreshadowed  in  this  state¬ 
ment: 

Although  sometimes  it  takes  a  great 
while  to  discover  them,  encouragement 
and  praise  of  the  good  points  of  a 
family,  and  their  cultivation,  bring  ex¬ 
cellent  results. 

During  this  period  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  emphasis  upon  the  “evils  of 
relief.”  In  situations  where  it  was 
necessary,  however,  relief  was  not  to  be 
denied  to  the  client,  but  giving  it  had  to 
be  preceded  by  a  complete  investiga¬ 
tion.  If  the  investigation  revealed  that 
relief  was  necessary,  then  “The  visitor 
should  plead  their  cause  with  the 
charitable  public,  and  see  that  ade¬ 
quate  relief  is  obtained.”^®  Richmond 
said: 

If  .  .  .  our  knowledge  of  the  mischief 
done  by  reckless  giving  makes  us  mor¬ 
bidly  skeptical  of  all  material  assistance, 
we  are  losing  a  valuable  tool;  for  re-  I 
lief  at  the  right  time,  and  given  in  the 
right  way,  may  be  made  an  incentive 
to  renewed  exertion,  and  a  help  to  a 
higher  standard  of  living. i 

i 

It  was  felt  best  that  the  visitor  not  i 
be  the  source  of  the  relief,  but  that  he  | 
should  be  concerned  with  the  ways  in  I 
which  the  relief  was  used.  Again  it  was  i 
because  of  his  relationship  with  the 
family  that  the  visitor  could  ensure  I 
that  the  relief  was  being  used  prop¬ 
erly.  Richmond  lists  the  following  six 
principles  which  she  felt  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  relief  giving:  ( I)  Relief  is  best 
given  in  the  home  after  consultation 
with  the  head  of  the  family.  (2)  The 
sources  of  relief,  insofar  as  possible, 
should  be  those  closest  to  the  family. 

( 3 )  Relief  should  not  only  be  for 
alleviation  of  the  present  situation  but 
should  also  be  helpful  for  the  re¬ 
cipient’s  future  welfare.  ( 4 )  Relief 
when  given  should  be  adequate.  (5) 
The  relief  recipient  should  understand 
the  reasons  for  giving  the  relief  and 
should  co-operate  in  improving  his  con- 
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dition.  (6)  Relief  should  be  given  in 
a  form  that  meets  the  needd^ 

The  friendly  visitor  also  made  use 
of  the  registration  bureaus,  forerunners 
of  the  social  service  exchanges,  which 
the  charity  organization  societies  were 
establishing.  Other  resources  such  as 
the  schools,  hospitals,  employers,  and 
landlords  were  widely  used  by  the 
visitors  in  gathering  information  as 
well  as  in  helping  the  family  to  pursue 
a  particular  plan.  In  some  communities 
the  charity  organization  societies  or¬ 
ganized  their  own  employment  offices 
for  use  by  their  applicants. 

In  summary,  the  techniques  of  the 
friendly  visitor  were  related  to  his 
purposes:  (I)  to  become  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  family  through 
patience  rather  than  by  force;  (2)  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  family  on 
the  basis  of  accurate  and  complete 
knowledge;  (3)  to  plan  treatment  for 
the  family,  subject  to  change  when 
conditions  warranted  it.  The  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  other  interested  parties  was 
necessary  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  family. 
The  visitor’s  purpose  extended  beyond 
the  immediate  alleviation  of  distress. 
Friendly  visiting  was  considered  to  be 
extremely  personal  and  it  was  felt  that 
it  was  best  carried  out  by  the  visitor 
alone.-® 

Comparison  with  Current  Practice 

Although  the  considerable  increase 
in  the  knowledge  available  to  the  case¬ 
worker  of  today  has  contributed  greatly 
to  his  better  understanding  of  both 
the  environment  and  human  behavior, 
the  basic  principles  and  goals  as  well 
as  many  of  the  techinques  of  the 
friendly  visitor  are  characteristic  of 
the  caseworker’s  practice.  The  changes 
in  practice  have  been  more  a  matter 
of  deepening,  boardening,  and  extend¬ 
ing  techniques  than  of  effecting  an 
abrupt  break  with  the  past. 


Today  the  caseworker’s  efforts  to 
understand  the  individual  are  enhanced 
by  the  contributions  of  psychoanaly¬ 
tic  theory  and  are  focused  not  on  the 
client’s  “morality”  but  on  an  under¬ 
standing  of  his  conscious  and  uncon¬ 
scious  motivations,  his  psychic  conflicts, 
and  on  their  resolution.  In  spite  of  this 
difference  in  available  knowledge,  em¬ 
phasis  in  both  periods  has  been  placed 
on  helping  the  individual  through  uti¬ 
lizing  his  own  strengths.  Those  areas  of 
an  individual’s  functioning  in  which  he 
shows  ability  and  competence  are 
stressed,  and  he  is  helped  to  develop 
them  on  the  assumption  that  increased 
facility  in  these  areas  will  enable  him 
to  handle  his  conflicts  or  maladjust¬ 
ment  in  a  more  nearly  adequate  man¬ 
ner.  Although  the  friendly  visitor,  in 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  economic 
dependency,  emphasized  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  character,  he  recognized  the  role 
of  environmental  influences  and,  by 
means  of  investigation,  attempted  to 
discover  the  environmental  factors  that 
contributed  to  the  poverty.  He  sought 
to  effect  change  in  the  external  environ¬ 
ment  through  increasing  family  stabil¬ 
ity,  utilizing  community  resources,  and 
providing  assistance  through  his  con¬ 
tacts  with  meaningful  persons  in  the 
environment.  The  caseworker  today 
performs  many  of  the  same  functions 
but  his  knowledge  of  the  role  of  the 
family,  of  community  resources,  and 
of  the  cultural  structure  is  substantially 
greater. 

Principles  Compared 

The  principles  of  individualization, 
self-determination,  and  objectivity 
which  the  social  caseworker  uses  in  his 
practice  today  were  used  by  the 
friendly  visitor  as  well.  The  importance 
of  the  case-by-case  approach,  based 
upon  the  knowledge  of  individual  dif¬ 
ferences,  was  also  a  basic  principle  in 
the  activities  of  the  friendly  visitor.  It 
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is  true,  of  course,  that  the  principle 
of  “self-help”  is  applied  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferently  today  because  of  the  case¬ 
worker’s  greater  knowledge  of  the  in¬ 
finite  modes  of  individual  expression 
and  endlessly  varied  means  of  relating 
to  one’s  environment.  In  the  friendly 
visitor’s  practice  the  plan  and  goal 
were  frequently  the  visitor’s  and  it 
was  his  task  to  help  the  individual 
reach  them.  Today  the  greater  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  dignity  and  inherent 
worth  of  the  individual  concedes  to 
the  client,  within  the  limits  of  his 
ability  and  the  mores,  the  right  to 
choose  and  guide  his  own  destiny.  Ob¬ 
jectivity,  affected  perhaps  by  the 
friendly  visitor’s  concern  with  morality, 
was  emphasized  in  his  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  stress  he  placed  upon  ob¬ 
taining  from  all  available  sources  as 
much  information  as  possible  so  that 
the  individual  could  be  properly 
helped.  Today,  objectivity  involves 
more  than  accuracy  in  information 
gathering.  It  implies  awareness  on  the 
part  of  the  worker  of  his  own  role  in  the 
casework  relationship,  and  precludes  a 
moralistic  attitude  toward  the  client. 

These  principles  have  been  the 
guideposts  of  the  caseworker’s  daily 
activities.  As  casework  has  evolved, 
the  profession  has  become  increasingly 
aware  of  their  significance.  Although 
these  principles  imply  a  working  to¬ 
gether  of  a  helping  person  and  one  in 
need  of  help,  the  caseworker  today, 
like  the  friendly  visitor  of  the  past, 
acts  as  a  representative  of  a  social 
agency.  Through  the  agency  the  case¬ 
worker  and  the  friendly  visitor  have 
set  for  themselves  the  goal  of  helping 
large  groups  in  society  to  live  more 
comfortably  and  adequately  within 
their  environmental  and  personal  limi¬ 
tations  while  they  attempt  to  overcome 
and  to  change  the  conditions  that 
create  these  limitations. 


Comparison  of  Methods 
and  Techniques 

The  processes  of  study,  diagnosis 
and  treatment  are  evident  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  friendly  visitor  as  well  as 
in  current  practice.  In  the  study  process 
today  more  attention  is  paid  to  how 
the  individual  presents  his  problem 
and  situation,  since  there  is  more 
recognition  of  the  significance  of  his 
mode  of  presentation.  Collateral  in¬ 
formation  is  still  used,  but  with  a 
greater  recognition  of  the  individual’s 
right  to  know  that  it  is  being  obtained 
and  the  reasons  for  obtaining  it.  Diag¬ 
nostic  formulation  of  the  problem  and 
its  relationship  to  treatment  were  both 
a  part  of  the  friendly  visitor’s  practice, 
but  today  there  is  increased  recognition 
that  these  processes  require  the  active 
participation  of  the  client. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  although 
the  extensive  growth  and  use  of 
relationship  as  a  medium  through 
which  the  social  caseworker  accom¬ 
plishes  his  goal  of  effecting  adjustments 
occurred  with  the  integration  of 
psychoanalytic  knowledge,  even  in  the 
days  of  the  friendly  visitor  the  relation¬ 
ship  was  seen  as  an  important  factor 
in  treatment.  The  relationship  the 
friendly  visitor  established  was  viewed 
primarily  as  a  friendly  one  by  means 
of  which  the  visitor  communicated 
those  things  in  life  which  were  held  to 
be  of  value  and  importance.  Today  the 
use  of  relationship  is  a  more  highly 
controlled,  consciously  utilized  tech¬ 
nique  in  casework  treatment,  and  is 
influenced  by  our  knowledge  of  trans¬ 
ference  and  countertransference.  It 
may  be  an  active  or  relatively  passive 
one  according  to  the  client’s  psycho¬ 
logical  needs.  In  all  instances  it  is  an 
objective,  accepting,  helping  relation¬ 
ship  in  which  the  worker  has  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  himself  and  his  own  reactions 
as  well  as  of  the  client’s. 
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The  use  of  social  resources  and 
efforts  to  effect  environmental  change 
as  well  as  to  change  the  attitudes  of 
significant  people  in  the  client’s  en¬ 
vironment  are  the  major  techniques  of 
environmental  manipulation.  These 
were  also  the  techniques  used  by  the 
friendly  visitor.  There  is,  today,  a 
greater  selectivity  of  social  resources 
and  an  increase  in  the  participation  of 
the  client  in  choosing  and  using  such 
resources.  Activity  in  this  area  is  based 
upon  greater  knowledge  of  the  client, 
his  environment,  and  the  changes  con¬ 
templated,  as  well  as  the  effects  that 
such  changes  will  have  upon  him. 

Although  the  term  “psychological 
support”  was  not  a  part  of  the  friendly 
visitor’s  vocabulary,  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  practice  consisted  of 
giving  support  to  his  clients.  The  tech¬ 
niques  of  encouragement,  reassurance, 
persuasion,  and  positive  expressions  of 
willingness  to  help  were  as  much  a 
part  of  the  visitor’s  technique  as  they 
are  a  part  of  the  worker’s  today.  The 
caseworker  today  is  more  selective  in 
his  use  of  these  techniques,  has  greater 
awareness  of  their  ramifications,  and 
is  closer  to  knowing  why  a  given 
technique  probably  will  be  successful. 
The  friendly  visitor  who  was  inclined 
to  set  goals  for  the  client  perceived 
his  advice  or  persuasive  measures,  for 
example,  as  a  means  of  influencing  his 
client  to  accept  the  visitor’s  goal; 
today  the  use  of  these  techniques  by 
the  caseworker  represents  a  means  of 
helping  the  client  to  reach  his  own 
goal  as  he  has  expressed  it,  with  the 
worker  “lending”  the  client  his  under¬ 


standing  and  ego  strength  in  moving 
toward  a  particular  action  or  decision. 

That  part  of  clarification  calling  for 
relatively  little  emotional  involvement 
was  undoubtedly  a  part  of  the  friendly 
visitor’s  practice  to  the  extent  that 
advice  was  given  or  reality  evaluated 
in  relation  to  the  choice  among  several 
alternatives.  Today’s  increased  knowl¬ 
edge  of  relationship  and  transference 
phenomena  has  led  to  their  being  con¬ 
sciously  utilized  by  the  caseworker 
in  treatment.  They  could  not  be  used 
by  the  friendly  visitor  since  their  use 
is  dependent  upon  theoretical  knowl¬ 
edge  that  was  involved  in  a  later  era. 

Summary 

In  comparing  the  methods  and 
techniques  of  the  present-day  case¬ 
worker  with  those  of  the  friendly 
visitor,  it  can  be  seen  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  use  of  transference 
interpretations  for  the  development  of 
insight,  the  diflFerences  are  primarily 
a  matter  of  degree.  The  basic  objectives 
and  goals  of  social  casework  have  re¬ 
mained  those  of  improving  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  and  family’s  ability  to  live 
more  comfortably  within  society  and 
to  improve  those  conditions  of  society 
which  create  maladjustments  and  prob¬ 
lems  in  living.  As  the  caseworker’s 
knowledge  of  human  behavior  and  so¬ 
ciety  has  increased,  he  has  a  greater 
awareness  of  the  limitations  as  well  as 
the  differing  ways  of  carrying  out  these 
aims.  To  the  extent  that  his  practice 
has  kept  pace  with  his  knowledge,  he 
has  developed  a  greater  sophistication 
in  the  use  of  his  techniques. 
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FOR  THE  RECORD  .  .  . 

Robert  Golka  was  the  first  to  provide  the  blind  with  Leathercraft 
as  a  profitable  hobby,  and  training  aid.  Starting  in  1931,  with  a  line  of 
link  belt  kits,  and  supplying  Home  Teachers,  the  business  has  grown 
to  a  line  of  over  100  different  items. 

Providing  Leather  Material  to  the  blind  is  still  our  big  mission  in 
life.  We  were  the  first  to  devise  a  handbag  kit  entirely  of  leather  links, 
so  that  the  blind  person  could  make  a  bag  with  no  tools  or  assistance! 

Other  Firsts  Include  .  .  . 

1.  A  belt  kit  made  of  squares  and  links. 

2.  A  combination  plastic  and  leather  link  belt  kit. 

3.  A  bag  kit  with  solid  leather  sides,  assembled  entirely  with  links, 

and  no  lacing. 

4.  The  first  practical  tipping  pliers  which  enable  anyone  to  put  a 

solid  steel  tip  on  any  kind  of  lacing. 

BE  SURE  YOU  HAVE  YOUR  CATALOG 

Robert  J.  Golka  Co. 

400  Warren  Avenue  Brockton,  Mass. 

Department  B. 
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OVR  Professional  Training  Program 


The  first  graduating  class  in  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Program  of  Professional  Training  in 
the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind  re¬ 
ported  to  us  was  the  one  that  com¬ 
pleted  the  twenty  weeks’  course  at 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  This  class  gradu¬ 
ated  on  February  17.  Ten  days  later  a 
new  class  was  enrolled  for  a  similar 
course  at  the  same  institution.  The 
grants  to  each  individual  amount  to 
$50.00  per  week  for  20  weeks;  tuition 
is  free. 

Also  announced  is  a  course  for 
selected  graduate  students  at  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  level,  under  the  same  OVR 
program,  at  Richmond  Professional 
Institute,  College  of  William  and  Mary. 
The  "Traineeship  Grants”  are  in  the 
amount  of  $1,600  per  academic  year. 
The  program  of  study  leads  to  the 
professional  degree  of  master  of  science 
in  rehabilitation  counseling.  Graduates 
are  prepared  for  responsible  positions 
in  federal-state  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  programs,  in  public  and  private 
agencies,  hospitals,  clinics,  rehabilita¬ 
tion  centers,  sheltered  workshops, 
public  welfare  agencies,  adjustment 
centers,  and  other  agencies  serving 
handicapped  persons. 

Applications  are  to  be  addressed  to: 
Director,  The  Graduate  School  of  Re¬ 
habilitation  Counseling,  Richmond 
Professional  College,  College  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary,  901  W.  Franklin  St. 
Richmond  20,  Va. 

The  six  members  of  the  graduating 
class  at  IHB  in  February  were  awarded 
Certificates  of  Completion.  The  gradu¬ 
ates  are:  Miss  Nellie  Matthis,  of 
Lexley,  Alabama;  James  Saxon  Little, 
of  Brunswick,  Georgia;  Myron  L.  Bern¬ 


stein,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  George  Perry 
Whitmore,  of  Montgomery,  Alabama; 
James  Stuart  Anderson,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.;  and  William  Clarke,  of  Perry, 
Georgia.  All  the  graduates  have  se¬ 
cured  positions  with  various  agencies. 

Dr.  Herbert  Rusalem  is  the  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Professional  Training  at 
IHB.  Applications  for  the  autumn  1956 
IHB-OVR  course  are  now  being  ac¬ 
cepted  and  should  be  addressed  to 
Dr.  Rusalem. 

The  class  enrolled  on  February  27 
consists  of  nine  students,  as  follows: 
Alfred  Benjamin,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Robert  Conner,  of  Talladega,  Alabama; 
Paul  Hamilton,  of  Beaver  Falls,  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  William  Hein,  of  Hoboken, 
New  Jersey;  Sylvia  Koppel,  of  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Harvey  Lauer,  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin;  Enrico  Noyles  of 
Germantown,  Pennsylvania;  Donald 
Teichert,  of  Dayton,  Ohio;  and  Fred 
Tolson,  of  Centerville,  Indiana. 

An  experimental  program  in  which 
the  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind, 
at  Macon,  and  OVR  are  co-operating, 
is  designed  to  determine  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  the  visually  handicapped  may  be 
helped  and  trained  in  greenhouse 
growing  of  certain  floral  crops,  vege¬ 
tables,  and  other  nursery  plants.  The 
students  are  adults  and  upper  class 
students  at  the  Academy.  It  is  known 
that  there  are  already  successful  blind 
greenhouse  operators;  this  program 
proposes  to  devise  and  develop  meth¬ 
ods  of  instruction  for  acquainting  blind 
people  with  greenhouse  production 
and  operational  procedures;  devise 
means  by  which  the  blind  may  achieve 
the  same  objectives  as  the  seeing;  and 
furnish  information  on  new  methods 
of  instruction  and  techniques  to  inter- 
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ested  agencies,  institutions,  and  in¬ 
dividuals.  An  important  part  of  the 
project  is  to  stimulate  interest  among 
potential  employers  in  agriculture  and 
related  occupations  to  employ  blind 
persons  in  Georgia  and  other  states. 

AAWB  Convention  1^56 

The  program  for  the  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  in  Los  Angeles  July  8  to 
13,  inclusive,  promises  to  encompass 
a  range  of  topics  that  particularly 
characterize  the  major  concerns  of 
workers  for  the  blind  in  this  year  of 
1956. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  extensive 
attention  to  be  given  to  the  findings 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Personnel  and  Personnel  Prac¬ 
tices  in  Services  for  the  Blind.  The 
implications  of  these  findings  will  be 
discussed  from  the  standpoints  of 
various  kinds  of  agencies  and  of 
individual  blind  persons. 

A  sample  of  the  many  other  im¬ 
portant  topics  to  be  considered  can  be 
seen  from  a  rapid  enumeration  of  some 
of  them:  placement;  home  teaching; 
specialized  workshops;  vending  stands; 
gerontology  and  blindness;  education; 
economic  provisions  for  the  blind; 
services  for  the  deaf-blind;  public  re¬ 
lations;  problems  in  library  services. 

The  Association  will  this  year  honor 
Maurice  I.  Tynan.  At  the  annual 
banquet  Mr.  Tynan  will  be  presented 
with  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Award  and 
Medal  for  outstanding  service.  Mr. 
Tynan,  now  retired,  was  for  many  years 
Chief,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  convention  will  meet  in  the 
Hotel  Statler,  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  J. 
Robert  Atkinson,  Vice-President  and 
Managing  Director,  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  is  chairman  of  the  host  com¬ 


mittee.  Other  organizations  whose 
personnel  constitute  the  host  committee 
are  the  California  State  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  California 
Industries  for  the  Blind,  Junior  League 
of  Los  Angeles  Services  for  the  Blind, 
United  Voluntary  Services,  State  of 
California  Field  Services  for  the  Blind. 

AAIB  1956  Convention 

The  new  school  plant  of  the  Ohio 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  Worthing¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  is  the  site  of  the  43rd 
biennial  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
this  coming  June.  The  dates  are  Sun¬ 
day,  the  24th  to  Thursday,  the  28th, 
inclusive.  The  school  is  at  5220  North 
High  Street,  Worthington. 

The  opening  session  is  scheduled  for 
8  P.M.,  June  24,  in  the  school  audi¬ 
torium.  While  details  of  the  entire 
program  are  not  yet  released  at  the 
time  of  going  to  press,  the  formal  an¬ 
nouncement  to  the  membership  states 
that  a  splendid  program  has  been 
arranged.  There  will  be  twenty-four 
workshops  for  teachers,  administrators, 
and  houseparents.  The  Sunday  evening 
meeting  is  one  of  nine  general  sessions, 
and  two  special  sessions  will  consist 
of  panels  on  travel  and  on  emotional 
problems  of  the  visually  handicapped, 
respectively. 

There  will  be  a  special  registration 
fee  of  $1.00.  Accommodations  at  the 
school,  which  has  a  capacity  of  225, 
will  cost  $23.00  and  will  include  lodg¬ 
ing  for  four  nights  and  meals  from 
Sunday  evening  through  Thursday 
noon. 

Motels  and  hotels  in  Columbus  and 
Worthington  will  be  suggested  by  Mr. 
Joseph  J.  Kerr,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
AAIB,  for  those  who  prefer  such  ac¬ 
commodations  or  who  find  the  school 
accommodations  already  filled  to 
capacity.  Mr.  Kerr  should  be  addressed 
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at  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind, 
64th  St.  and  Malvern  Avenue,  Phila¬ 
delphia  31,  Penna.  Meals  only  at  the 
school  can  be  had  for  $14.00  for  the 
duration  of  the  convention,  or  at  the 
rate  of  $.75  for  breakfast,  $1.25  for 
lunch,  $1.75  for  dinner. 


Current  Literature 


O  “Early  Learning  and  the  Perception 
of  Space  ’  by  James  Drever,  American 
Journal  of  Psychology,  December,  1955. 
Seventy-four  subjects  divided  into 
matched  groups  of  early  blind,  late 
blind,  and  sighted  were  given  spatial 
tests :  ( 1 )  a  figure-recognition  test,  ( 2 ) 
a  test  which  involved  the  ability  to 
handle  a  180°  rotation  within  the  per¬ 
ceptual  field,  (3)  a  short  classification 
test  in  the  tactile-kinesthetic  modality 
and,  ( 4 )  a  test  of  the  tactile-kinesthetic 
perception  of  straightness.  The  findings 
seem  to  point  to  the  existence  of  certain 
basic  skills.  These  skills  seem  to  have 
been  built  up  early,  and  later  learning 
has  little  effect. 

O  “A  Basic  Factor  in  Rehabilitation 
of  the  Blind”  by  Earl  Quay,  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Review  Rulletin,  November, 
1955.  A  picture  is  presented  of  the 
employment  status  of  blind  persons, 
the  effect  of  the  manpower  shortage 
on  their  opportunities  for  employment, 
government  aid,  and  changing  trends 
in  rehabilitation  of  blind  individuals. 

O  “Report  on  Workshop  for  Parents 
of  Preschool  Blind  Children”  by  Mrs. 
Frederick  Brash,  Public  Welfare  in 
Ohio  Today,  February,  1956.  This  is  a 
complete  record  of  the  activities  and 
the  accomplishments  of  a  state-wide 


workshop  conducted  in  Ohio  for  par¬ 
ents  of  young  blind  children.  Among 
the  subjects  under  consideration  were 
eye  conditions  causing  blindness,  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  preschool  blind  child, 
interpretation  of  the  needs  of  the 
blind  child,  growing  up  with  a  visual 
handicap,  and  educational  require¬ 
ments  of  the  blind  child. 

O  “More  about  Retrolental  Fibro¬ 
plasia”  by  John  F.  Mungo  van,  Ameri¬ 
can  Journal  of  Ophthalmology,  January, 
1956.  In  1954  an  examination  revealed 
that  there  were  268  children  in  what 
is  termed  the  preschool  group  known 
to  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the 
Blind.  Of  these,  186  were  in  the  retro¬ 
lental  fibroplasia  group.  An  estimate 
of  the  capabilities  of  these  children 
seems  to  indicate  that  more  children 
with  retrolental  fibroplasia  are  in  the 
average  or  above  average  group,  and 
proportionately  less  are  in  the  retarded 
or  disturbed  group,  than  are  children 
with  all  other  causes  of  blindness. 

O  “Visual  Aids  for  the  Partially  Sight¬ 
ed”  by  Arthur  Linksz,  M.  D.,  Ameri¬ 
can  Journal  of  Ophthalmology,  January, 
1956.  A  discussion  of  the  use  of  magni¬ 
fying  lenses  and  other  visual  aids, 
starting  with  a  classification  of  the 
term  “magnification.”  Visual  aids  for 
the  partially  sighted  are  not,  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  different  from  visual  aids  for 
the  normal.  They  are  of  two  types: 
(a)  Aids  for  distance  vision,  (b)  Aids 
for  near  vision. 

O  “Scouting  for  Handicapped  Boys,” 
Scouting,  February,  1956.  This  is  a 
report  of  Scout  Troop  No.  10,  first 
organized  at  the  Kentucky  School  for 
the  Blind  on  April  1,  1911.  The  present 
leader,  Mr.  Sam  Richie,  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  troop  when  it 
was  first  organized. 
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O  “The  Day  Helen  Keller  Came  to 
Tokyo”  by  Laurence  Critchell,  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post,  February  25,  1956. 
A  personal  story  of  Helen  Keller’s  visit 
to  the  office  of  the  Public  Health  and 
Welfare  Department  in  Tokyo.  It  re¬ 
veals  much  about  one  of  the  great 
mysteries  of  the  East— that  unfathom¬ 
able  Japanese  personality. 

O  Hue  &  Cry;  The  Story  of  Henry 
and  John  Fielding  and  Their  Bow 
Street  Runners,  by  Patrick  Pringle, 
William  Morrow  and  Company,  1956. 
London  in  1748  was  the  most  lawless 
city  of  the  day  and  the  Fieldings  and 
their  runners  took  the  first  steps  to 
stop  one  of  the  most  fantastic  crime 
waves  in  history  and,  incidentally, 
create  the  English  police  system.  John 
Fielding,  who  took  over  after  his  broth¬ 
er’s  death  and  was  in  charge  of  the 
metropolitan  police  from  1754  to  1780, 
was  totally  blind— he  was  called  “The 
Blind  Beak.” 

O  Song  of  the  Voyageur  by  Beverly 
Butler,  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company, 
1956.  This  is  a  first  novel  by  a  young 
author  who  has  been  blind  since  she 
was  14.  It  is  a  story  of  pioneer  days  in 
Wisconsin  about  the  year  1840. 


News  Briefs 


O  Robert  W.  Gunderson,  electronics 
designer  and  inventor,  and  editor  of 
the  Braille  Technical  Press,  in  February 
received  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany’s  annual  Edison  Radio  Amateur 
Award,  which  is  given  in  recognition 
of  the  public  services  performed  by 
the  nation’s  120,000  licensed  amateur 
radio  operators.  Mr.  Gunderson  oper¬ 
ates  amateur  radio  station  W2J10  at 
his  home  in  New  York. 


Mr.  Gunderson  teaches  electronics 
at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind,  is  a  radio  con¬ 
sultant  in  industry,  and  designs  and 
manufactures  his  test  instruments  for 
blind  technicians.  He  has  more  than 
thirty  types  of  special  test  instruments 
to  his  credit,  some  of  which  are  also 
used  by  sighted  technicians  for  their 
superiority  over  conventional  instru¬ 
ments.  His  work  in  this  field  has  opened 
electronics  to  blind  technicians  as  a 
lucrative  occupation. 

The  General  Electric  Edison  Award 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Gunderson  in 
Washington,  D.  G. 

O  According  to  information  received 
from  the  American  Public  Relations 
Association,  the  Helen  Keller  75th 
Birthday  Gommittee  has  been  awarded 
the  Association’s  Achievement  Award 
in  the  classification  of  “philanthropic 
organizations.” 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  the  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind  submitted  a  .joint 
entry  summarizing  the  activities  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  two  Foundations  for  the 
birthday  celebration  in  June  of  last 
year. 

Formal  official  presentation  of  the 
award  will  be  made  at  a  special  “con¬ 
gressmen”  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Statler 
in  Washington,  D.  G.,  on  April  6. 

Last  year  the  Silver  Anvil  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  above  Association  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in 
recognition  of  the  most  outstanding  na¬ 
tional  achievement  in  public  relations, 
category  of  “community  services.” 

O  Dr.  Gregor  Ziemer,  Director  of 
Public  Education,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  reports  that  two 
one-minute  “spot”  reels  dealing  with 
blindness  will  be  sent  free  to  every 
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television  station  in  the  United  States 
late  in  May  or  early  in  June. 

This  announcement  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  local  agencies  for  the  blind 
everywhere,  for  they  may  wish  to  get 
in  touch  with  their  various  local 
stations  to  urge  the  latter  to  use  the 
reels.  Such  agencies  may  also  wish  to, 
and  in  fact  are  urged  to,  effect  a  tie-in 
by  attaching  a  slide  showing  the 
agency  name  and  address  and  tele¬ 
phone  number,  inviting  the  public  to 
communicate  with  them  on  the  subject 
of  blindness. 

The  narration  on  the  reels  is  by 
Clifton  Fadiman.  The  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  calls  attention  to 
its  national  services,  on  the  reel,  and 
supplemental  information  on  a  slide  as 
indicated,  calling  attention  to  the  local 
agency  services,  would  enhance  the 
usefulness  of  the  “spot.” 

There  are  over  460  TV  stations  in 
this  country. 

O  The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  initiating  a  national  survey 
of  library  services  available  to  blind 
persons  in  the  United  States.  The  last 
study  of  this  subject,  which  was  also 
the  first,  was  initiated  by  the  American 
Library  Association  and  carried  out  by 
the  Foundation  in  1929.  This  early 
study  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the 
Pratt-Smoot  Aet  which  authorized  an 
annual  appropriation  “to  provide  books 
for  the  use  of  the  adult  blind  residents 
of  the  United  States.” 

The  number  of  blind  persons  using 
library  services  has  increased  from 
approximately  1,000  to  50,000  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years.  Despite  this 
dramatic  increase,  less  than  twenty 
per  eent  of  blind  persons  are  utilizing 
these  services.  In  addition,  there  are 
serious  and  complex  financial  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  problems  faced  by  the 
twenty-eight  state  and  regional  libra¬ 
ries  serving  blind  people. 


To  direct  this  survey,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  is  retaining  Mr.  Francis  R.  St. 
John,  Chief  Librarian  of  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library.  Mr.  St.  John  brings  to 
this  study  twenty-five  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  in  library  adminis¬ 
tration.  To  serve  with  Mr.  St.  John 
there  is  a  nationally  recognized  group 
of  professional  leaders  in  the  field  of 
library  service  participating  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  both  the  advisory  committee 
and  staff  for  the  survey. 

O  Representatives  of  24  non-govern¬ 
mental  organizations  gathered  March 
13  and  14  at  UN  Headquarters  to  take 
part  in  two-day  sessions  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  World  Organizations  Inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Handicapped. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference,  the 
fourth  of  its  kind,  was  to  plan  ways 
to  assist  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies  in  working  out 
a  co-ordinated  international  program 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  physically 
handicapped  persons. 

Two  specific  topics  were  included 
on  the  agenda  for  discussion  by  the 
participants.  The  first  was  in  regard 
to  the  problems  of  old  age  disability 
and  the  second  concerned  industriali¬ 
zation  as  related  to  rehabilitation. 

Donald  V.  Wilson,  Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  International  Society  for  the 
Welfare  of  Cripples,  was  conference 
chairman.  Eric  T.  Boulter,  Secretary- 
General  of  the  World  Gouncil  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  and  Field  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind,  served  as  vice-chair¬ 
man. 

Organizations  participating  in  the 
conference  include  medical  and  other 
professional  associations  working  for 
the  welfare  of  the  disabled,  trade 
unions,  church  groups,  associations  of 
employers  and  youth  and  veterans’ 
organizations. 
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Book  Reviews 


Helen  Keller:  Sketch  for  a  Portrait,  by 
Van  Wyck  Brooks.  Publisher,  E.  P. 
Dutton  Co.,  New  York.  166  pp.  $3.00. 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  seleetion  for 
April.  This  review,  reprinted  with 
permission  from  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club  News,  is  by  Clifton  Fadiman. 

Several  years  ago  your  reviewer  was 
one  of  several  guests  at  the  Westport, 
Conneetieut,  home  of  Mr.  Van  Wyek 
Brooks.  The  guests  of  honor  were  Mr. 
Brooks’  neighbors,  Helen  Keller  and 
her  eompanion,  Polly  Thomson.  That 
evening  has  remained  fixed  in  my 
memory,  not  only  beeause  I  was  given 
the  privilege  of  meeting  the  most 
famous  woman  in  the  world,  but  also 
beeause  I  was  given  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  one  of  the  most  interesting 
persons  in  the  world.  Interesting  is 
not  quite  the  word;  exhilarating  would 
be  better.  At  first  one  marveled  at 
Helen  Keller,  at  the  astounding  teeh- 
nical  performance.  Here  was  a  woman 
blind,  deaf  and  semi-mute,  playing 
her  proper  part  in  a  reasonably  com¬ 
plex  conversation  that  lasted  over  three 
hours,  exchanging  ideas  and  impres¬ 
sions  with  a  group,  at  least  two  of 
whom  she  had  not  previously  met. 
But  the  real  marvel  did  not  lie  in  this 
circumstance.  The  real  marvel  lay  in 
the  fact  that  within  a  short  time  one 
ceased  to  marvel.  One  began  to  enjoy 
Helen  Keller,  not  as  a  prodigy,  but 
as  a  person  exceptionally  endowed  with 
the  power  to  enhance  life.  I  was  pre¬ 
pared,  of  course,  to  encounter  high 
intelligence  and  rare  sensitivity,  but 
these  were  not  the  impressions  that 
dominated.  What  my  wife  and  I  car¬ 
ried  away  with  us  was  above  all  a 
sense  of  joy.  Compared  with  Helen 


Keller,  most  of  us  in  the  room  seemed 
somehow  handicapped. 

Helen  Keller  is  75  years  old.  There 
must  be  a  whole  generation  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  know  her  by  repute  but  who 
are  only  vaguely  familiar  with  her  life 
and  work.  It  is  to  set  that  life  and 
work  in  full  perspective  that  Mr. 
Brooks  has  written  his  succinct,  tender 
and  modest  biographical  study.  He 
has  the  advantage  of  being  a  skilled 
writer  and  of  having  known  Miss  Keller 
intimately  during  the  latter  but  by  no 
means  less  active  segment  of  her 
fabulous  career.  Miss  Keller  has  writ¬ 
ten  well  about  herself,  and  many  others 
have  written  about  her,  but  this  book 
will  retain  a  special  value.  Beyond  that, 
it  will  move  thousands  of  readers  to  a 
startled  and  exultant  new  recognition 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  human  spirit. 

As  an  infant  Helen  Keller  was  a 
“living  nullity,”  deaf,  blind,  unable  to 
speak.  She  has  lived  to  draw  tributes 
accorded  to  none  but  the  truly  great. 
Mark  Twain  said  of  her  that  she  was 
the  most  marvelous  person  of  her  sex 
who  had  existed  on  the  earth  since  Joan 
of  Arc.  H.  G.  Wells  called  her  “the 
most  wonderful  being  in  America.”  She 
has  specialized  in  the  impossible— she 
even  made  Calvin  Coolidge,  compara¬ 
tively  a  mere  primitive  in  the  art  of 
communication,  smile.  She  has  the  fas¬ 
cination  of  the  absolutely  unique.  It 
is  barely  conceivable  that  another 
Mozart,  another  Shakespeare,  might 
arise— but  not  another  Helen  Keller. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  spectacle  of 
her  life  makes  one  entertain  the  fan¬ 
tastic  possibility  that  “normality”  may 
be  merely  our  defense  against  the 
superman  lying  within  all  of  us.  As  Mr. 
Brooks  so  truly  says,  “Her  disabilities 
drove  her  down  to  deeper  levels  of 
the  will  than  the  normal  discover  in 
themselves.” 

Here  is  her  story,  the  story  of  a 
walking  shadow  who  learned  French, 
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.  German,  Latin,  Greek— and  another 
L  language,  a  foreign  tongue  in  exactly 
i  the  same  degree,  English.  At  16  she 
was  ready  for  Radcliffe  Gollege.  She 
has  been  everywhere,  known  everyone, 
written  books,  carried  on  dozens  of 
campaigns  to  help  the  handicapped. 
She  has  consorted  with  Kings  and 
Queens  and  Presidents.  She  has  con¬ 
versed  with  and  learned  from  people 
of  all  kinds  and  conditions— Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  William  James, 
Gharles  Ghaplin,  Sophie  Tucker,  Alex¬ 
ander  Graham  Bell,  Jo  Davidson  and, 
above  all  others,  her  first  teacher,  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy,  “the  creator  of  a  soul,’' 
as  Madame  Montessori  called  her. 

Nothing  has  been  beyond  her.  Her 
account  of  her  activities  even  casts  in 
the  shade  those  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 
She  might  show  up  at  the  controls  of 
an  airplane  or  900  feet  down  a  mine 
shaft.  She  has  done  so. 

Mr.  Brooks,  as  a  writer  himself,  lays 
special  stress  on  her  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment,  the  techniques  she  worked 
out  for  the  appreciation  of  sculpture 


and  music,  the  books  she  has  read  and 
written,  the  growth  of  her  political 
and  religious  views.  We  learn  what 
the  sense  of  smell  can  do  to  enlarge 
the  mind.  We  marvel  at  that  wonder¬ 
ful  language  mankind  owes  to  the 
Trappist  monks,  the  manual  alphabet. 
We  follow  her  in  her  never  quite  suc¬ 
cessful  struggle  to  invent— that  is  the 
only  word— for  herself  a  comprehen¬ 
sible  speaking  voice. 

But  the  reader  of  this  fascinating, 
low-toned  memoir  will  emerge  less 
lost  in  admiration  of  her  abilities  than 
touched  with  emotion  by  the  radiance 
of  her  spirit.  The  last  words  of  Mr. 
Brooks’  book  include  a  quotation  that 
says  also  the  final  words  proper  to  a 
judgment  of  Helen  Keller.  “‘Goodness 
is  the  only  value  that  seems  ...  to 
have  any  claim  to  be  an  end  in  itself.” 
It  is  Somerset  Maugham  who  says  that 
in  The  Summing  Up,  and  he  adds 
what  everybody  feels  in  Helen  Keller’s 
presence :  “  ‘When  now  and  then  I  have 
come  across  real  goodness  I  have  found 
reverence  rise  naturally  in  my  heart’.” 


Shotwell  Award  to  Maurice  1.  Tynan 


I  Mr.  Francis  B.  Ierardi,  Ghairman  of 
the  Shotwell  Memorial  Awards  Gom- 
mittee  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  announces  that 
he  and  his  colleagues,  Roy  Kumpe  of 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  and  Gaptain  M. 
G.  Robinson  of  Vancouver,  British 
Golumbia,  unanimously  voted  to  confer 
the  1956  award  for  outstanding  service 
to  the  blind  upon  Mr.  Maurice  I.  Tynan 
of  Maryland.  Mr.  Tynan  retired  last 
year  from  the  office  of  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  after  a  long  and  distinguished 

a  career  in  work  for  the  blind,  during 
which  he  served  with  distinction  and 


devotion  in  numerous  responsible  posi¬ 
tions.  A  few  brief  highlights  of  his  ca¬ 
reer  include  the  following: 

Since  his  graduation  from  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Watertown, 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Tynan  has  spent 
the  past  thirty-nine  years  in  various 
phases  of  work  with  the  blind.  During 
the  first  three  years  of  his  career,  he 
was  engaged  as  an  instructor  of  voca¬ 
tional  subjects  at  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind,  after  which  he  moved 
to  Toronto,  Canada,  to  work  for  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  Through  his  efforts  a  successful 
sales  room  was  established  and  the 
three  workshops  for  which  he  was  re¬ 
sponsible  were  converted  into  self-sup- 
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porting  operations.  In  addition,  he  was 
responsible  for  all  social  services  for 
the  blind  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
and  was  frequently  called  upon  to 
assist  in  the  solution  of  the  vocational 
adjustment  problems  of  blinded  Cana¬ 
dian  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

In  1921,  at  the  request  of  the  Veter¬ 
ans  Bureau,  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  to  assist  with  the  development 
of  their  vocational  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  for  blinded  veterans.  As  a  result 
of  his  outstanding  achievements  in  the 
field  of  guidance  and  training,  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Ever¬ 
green  School  for  the  Blind,  a  voca¬ 
tional  training  center  for  blinded 
veterans,  located  near  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land.  When  this  school  closed  in  1925, 
Mr.  Tynan  accepted  the  position  of 
director  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind, 
Minnesota  State  Board  of  Control.  In 
this  capacity,  he  developed  a  state¬ 
wide  program  of  services  to  the  blind 
and  co-ordinated  it  with  the  aid  to 
the  blind  program  for  which  he  was 
also  responsible.  In  order  that  blind 


persons  in  the  state  might  receive  as 
comprehensive  a  service  as  possible. 
Mr.  Tynan  developed  one  of  the  firs\ 
co-operative  relationships  with  the 
State  Division  of  Vocational  Behabili- 
tation. 

These  activities  attracted  national 
attention  and  in  1938  he  was  appointed 
field  representative  in  the  Services  for 
the  Blind  unit  which  was  established 
in  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  pursuant  to  the  passage  of  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  brief  period  in  1943  when 
he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Veterans  Administration’s  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  for  blinded  vet¬ 
erans,  Mr.  Tynan  substantially  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  development  of  the 
vending  stand  program,  and  in  19T 
was  made  chief  of  that  service  whicl 
position  he  held  for  two  years.  In 
July  1946  the  unit  was  transferred  by 
presidential  order  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
and  Mr.  Tynan  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  business  enterprises  program  in  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
with  responsibility  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  pro¬ 
gram.  After  a  brief  period  he  was 
appointed  assistant  chief  of  the  Serv¬ 
ices  for  the  Blind  branch  and  continued 
to  assume  major  responsibility  for  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  and  business  en¬ 
terprises  programs.  In  1950  he  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  Division,  from 
which  he  retired  in  1955. 

Mr.  Tynan  has  been  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  for  the  past 
thirty-three  years  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  National  Rehabilitation 
Association  since  shortly  after  its  in¬ 
ception. 
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Classified  Corner 


This  department  is  a  New  Outlook  service 
to  readers  who  wish  to  publish  notices  of  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  application  as  well  as  those  who 
are  seeking  employment  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
we  will  print  as  many  as  space  will  permit.  The 
publishers  do  not  vouch  for  statements  of 
advertisers. 

We  also  will  print  without  charge  miscel¬ 
laneous  notices  of  interest  to  professional  workers 
which  are  of  a  non-commercial  nature.  All  other 
advertising  will  be  accepted  at  rates  which  are 
available  on  request. 

Address  correspondence  to\  New  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y. 


•/anted:  Partially  sighted  man  over  thirty 
vanted  to  work  in  privately-owned  shop 
pecializing  in  reseating  and  repairing  chairs. 

1st  have  knowledge  of  caning,  rush  bottom, 

dt,  etc.  Must  also  be  capable  of  waiting  on 
*stomers.  Shop  located  in  East.  Write,  giving 
ill  particulars,  including  salary  expected. 
ew  Outlook,  Box  2. 

4NTED:  Position  as  adjustment  counselor, 
ulind  woman  with  master’s  degree  in  educa¬ 
tional  counseling,  a  year’s  training  at  Overbrook 
School  for  the  Blind  in  home  teaching,  three 
semesters  work  in  a  graduate  school  of  social 
work,  eight  years  experience  doing  home  teach¬ 
ing,  counseling,  case  work,  home  industries 
and  public  relations.  Would  be  glad  to  complete 
work  for  degree  in  social  work  if  job  required. 
Write  New  Outlook,  Box  3. 

Position  Open:  Executive  director  for  a  private 
agency  conducting  a  county-wide  program  of 
services  to  the  blind,  including  operation  of 
a  broom  factory,  door  mat  manufacturing  and 
other  workshop  activities.  Also  prevention 
and  general  services.  Applicant  should  give 
full  information  on  education  and  experience. 
Address  Mr.  Clinton  M.  Smith,  President, 
Bucks  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  171  So.  Main  St.,  Doyles- 
town,  Penna. 

Position  Wanted:  Young  man,  totally  blind, 
single,  willing  to  move  anywhere.  Graduate 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  1951,  with 
experience  in  selling  and  factory  work.  Travels 
with  cane.  Write  New  Outlook,  Box  4. 

Position  Available:  Camp  counselor  for 
Beacon  Lodge  Camp  for  the  Blind.  Prefer 
male  graduate  student  over  21;  subject  to 
health  examination.  Live  in,  room  with  another 
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counselor.  Six  days  per  week;  duties  waterfront 
activities,  boating,  fishing,  swimming,  and  other 
outdoor  activities.  Other  duties  assigned  by  di¬ 
rector.  Room,  board,  salary  $337.50  season,  June 
21-August  25.  Apply  to  Carl  Shoemaker,  Co¬ 
ordinator,  South  Main  and  Hale  St.,  Lewistown, 
Penna. 

Position  Available:  Male  or  female  graduate 
student  over  21  as  camp  counselor  Beacon 
Lodge  Camp  for  the  Blind.  Subject  to  health 
examination.  Live  in;  room  with  another 
counselor.  Duties:  assisting  blind  campers  by 
organizing  and  supervising  indoor  and  outdoor 
recreational  activities  such  as  table  games, 
shuffle  board,  bowling,  hiking,  hay  rides, 
picnics,  dramatics.  Other  duties  assigned  by 
director.  Apply  to  Carl  Shoemaker,  Co-ordina- 
tor.  South  Main  and  Hale  St.,  Lewistown,  Penna. 

Position  Available:  Executive  director  needed 
by  Fayette  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind.  Write  for  information 
to  PAB,  Fayette  County  Branch,  51  North 
Mount  Vernon  Avenue,  Uniontown,  Penna. 

Position  Open:  For  director  of  Diamond  Spring 
Lodge,  vacation  home  for  blind  women,  in 
Denville,  N.  J.  Mid-June  to  Mid-September, 
1956.  Write,  stating  qualifications  and  salary 
required  to  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Gromann,  New 
Jersey  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  46  Franklin 
St.,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 

Positions  Open:  Three  teachers  prepared  to 
teach  in  elementary  school.  Bachelor’s  degree 
required.  Applicants  must  work  well  with 
parents,  co-workers  and  pupils.  Persons  with 
ingenuity  in  teaching  blind  and  visually  handi¬ 
capped,  and  those  with  recreation  and  student 
club  background  urged  to  apply.  Salary  range 
$3600-15976.  Openings  for  these  specific 
positions:  (1)  director  of  music — combination 
chorus,  piano  and  instrument;  (2)  combination 
intermediate  classroom  teacher-librarian;  (3) 
combination  classroom-remedial  speech  teacher. 
Please  address  replies  to  Oregon  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  Salem,  Ore.;  Attention  Everett 
E.  Wilcox,  Principal.  Replies  are  kept 
confidential. 

Position  Open:  Home  teacher  with  the  New 
Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Position 
requires  blind  woman  preferably  with  home 
teaching  experience.  Training  requirement  in¬ 
cludes  college  graduation,  formal  training  in 
home  teaching  or  its  equivalent.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  individuals  with  social  work 
degree  or  background.  Inquiries  or  applications 
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should  be  directed  to  Mr.  George  F.  Meyer,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Director,  New  Jersey  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  1060  Broad  Street,  Newark  2, 
New  Jersey. 

Position  Open  :  Vocational  rehabilitation 
counselors  with  the  New  Jersey  State  Commis¬ 


sion  for  the  Blind.  Position  open  to  male  or 
female;  sighted  or  blind.  Master’s  degree  or 
equivalent  required.  At  least  one  year’s  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Inquiries  or  applications  should 
be  directed  to  Mr.  George  F.  Meyer,  Executive 
Director,  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  1060  Broad  Street,  Newark  2,  New  Jersey. 


DIRECTORY  CHANGES 


The  following  changes  should  be  made 
in  your  Directory  of  Activities  for  the 
Blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
1954  edition: 

Page  23— Programs  for  Education  of  Blind 
with  Sighted  Children,  Los  Angeles 
division,  has  moved  to  124  Lona  Drive, 
Los  Angeles  26. 

Page  32— Mrs.  Vivian  J.  Castro,  now 
Acting  Territorial  Director,  replaces 
Mrs.  Crace  C.  Hamman  with  the  Terri¬ 
torial  Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  and 
Work  with  the  Blind,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Page  34— Mr.  R.  C.  Auld  now  is  Acting 
Executive  Director  of  the  Chicago 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  replacing  Mr. 
Alfred  L.  Severson,  resigned. 

Page  47— Mrs.  Henrietta  J.  Wolf  replaces 
Mrs.  Herman  L.  Bush,  as  president  of 
the  Boston  Aid  to  the  Blind,  Inc. 


Page  56— The  name  of  the  Workshop  for 
the  Blind  has  been  changed  to  the 
St.  Paul  Society  for  the  Blind. 

Page  61— Mr.  Jerry  Regler  replaces  Mr. 
C.  A.  Weddel  as  superintendent  of 
the  Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind. 

Page  88— Saint  Mary’s  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Lansdale,  Penna.,  has  been 
closed.  Pupils  have  been  transferred 
to  St.  Francis  de  Sales  Braille  School, 
909  S.  Farragut  Terrace,  Philadelphia 
43,  Penna. 

Page  101— Mr.  Byron  Berhow  replaces 
Mrs.  Marion  H.  Grew  as  superintendent 
at  the  Washington  State  School  for 
the  Blind. 

Page  105— Mr.  H.  Smith  Shumway  re¬ 
places  Mr.  Jack  M.  Yeaman  as  director, 
Wyoming  Division  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind. 


Guideposts  Magazine  Now  in  Braille 


Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale,  noted 
clergyman  and  editor-in-chief  of  Guide- 
posts,  announces  a  regular  monthly 
braille  edition  with  the  June,  1956  is¬ 
sue.  My  Luminous  Universe,  by  Helen 
Keller  will  be  the  cover  article  in 
Guideposts  for  June. 

The  magazine  is  a  popular,  inspira¬ 
tional,  non-profit  monthly  for  all  faiths. 
Such  contributors  as  Albert  Schweitzer, 


Carl  Sandburg,  Jimmy  Durante,  Her¬ 
man  Wouk,  Rosalind  Russell,  and  Perry 
Como  have  told  how  they  found  a 
fuller,  richer  life  through  faith. 

Subscriptions  to  the  braille  edition 
will  be  the  regular  $2.00  per  year, 
though  the  cost  to  Guideposts  will  be 
at  least  twice  as  much.  Subscribers  may 
send  checks  or  money  orders  to  Guide- 
posts,  Braille  Dept.,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 
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'^While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  ^It  can  not  be  done' 
it  was  done/' 


—Helen  Keller 
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NOT  PENSIONS 

— but  a  chance  to  work 


—Testimony  by  Henry  Viscardi 


[This  is  a  statement  by  Henry  Viseardi,  President  of  Abilities,  Incorporated,  of  West 
Hempstead,  New  York,  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  on  March  1,  1956.  Mr. 
Viscardi  here  gives  the  reasons  for  his  apprehension  at  the  proposal  to  lower  the  age 
limit  for  eligibility  for  social  security  benefits  for  disabled  persons.  He  supports  his 
reasons  with  his  experience  at  demonstrating  the  achievements  attendant  upon  providing 
genuine  employment  opportunities  in  competitive  industry  for  disabled  people.  His 
account  of  philosophy  and  method  in  rehabilitation  and  adjustment  is  of  vital  interest 
to  all  those  concerned  with  problems  of  blindness. 

The  statement,  particularly  the  last  portion  consisting  of  dialogue  at  the  hearing 
session,  is  only  slightly  revised  and  edited  to  lend  itself  more  nearly  to  the  usual  style  of 
publication  in  this  journal.  No  part  of  the  essential  statement  has  been  deleted.— Editor.] 


Mr.  Viscardi:  I  deeply  appreciate, 
gentlemen,  the  invitation  to  come  and 
express  my  views  to  you  today. 

I  should  like  to  indicate  that  I  have 
certain  apprehensions  in  connection 
with  this  legislation,  specifically  with 
reference  to  lowering  the  social  secur¬ 
ity  eligibility  age  to  fifty  for  totally  and 
permanently  disabled  people. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  this  morn¬ 
ing  is  briefly  qualify  myself,  and  then 
to  tell  you  gentlemen  an  interesting 
story  of  a  group  of  disabled  people  who 
have  accomplished  some  rather  star¬ 
tling  results  in  a  small  company  on 
Long  Island,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  president  and  general  manager. 

I  was  born  without  limbs,  and  I  wear 
artificial  legs.  I  have  spent  my  life  close 
to  this  problem  of  disability,  and  I 
have  a  great  faith  in  solutions  which 
can  be  obtained  in  a  competitive,  free 
enterprise  spirit  in  our  country. 

A  group  of  severely  disabled  people 


are  now  operating  a  successful  manu¬ 
facturing  enterprise  in  Long  Island 
called  Abilities,  Incorporated.  It  was 
chartered  as  a  membership  corporation 
three  and  a  half  years  ago,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  we  would  accept  no  charity. 

The  money  to  found  this  corporation 
was  borrowed  from  local  citizens  at 
interest.  We  decided  that  we  would 
pay  prevailing  wages,  we  would  com¬ 
pete  in  the  open  market  for  all  con¬ 
tracts.  We  said  that  we  would  not 
weave  rugs  or  make  baskets,  but  we 
would  indulge  in  highly  skilled  manu¬ 
facturing  operations  in  the  electronics 
field,  and  yet  we  would  hire  only  those 
severely  disabled  people  who  could 
not  get  employment  elsewhere. 

The  first  production  line  in  this  plant 
received  a  competitive  contract,  to  lace 
cable  assemblies  that  are  a  component 
of  the  firing  mechanism  of  sabre  jets, 
in  the  early  winter  of  1952,  and  the  first 
four  employees  were  hired. 
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Among  these  four  men,  we  had  but 
one  usable  leg,  and  that  leg  was  on  a 
boy  whose  other  leg  was  disarticulated 
at  the  hip,  and  one  of  whose  arms  was 
olf  at  the  shoulder.  He  was  a  Navy 
veteran. 

Incidentally,  he  was  aflFectionately 
referred  to  as  “the  leg  man.”  He  swept 
up  nights. 

Among  those  same  four  men  we  had 
but  five  usable  arms;  two  were  veter¬ 
ans,  two  were  non-veterans. 

Economic  and  Financial  Success 

In  the  first  year  of  business,  this  little 
company  grew  to  fifty-nine  employees. 
It  paid  back  the  $8,000  which  had  been 
borrowed,  at  interest,  and  netted  profits 
in  excess  of  $52,000. 

Since  it  is  chartered  as  a  membership 
corporation,  the  profits  cannot  be 
siphoned  off  to  any  stockholders  or  in¬ 
dividuals,  but  must  be  retained  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  corporation,  to  do  research 
and  teaching  and  develop  more  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  problem.  Under  such  char¬ 
ter,  the  corporation  is  exempt  from 
payment  of  federal  income  taxes. 

In  the  second  fiscal  year  of  business, 
this  same  company  grossed  in  excess 
of  $400,000  in  sales;  and  in  the  third 
year  of  its  business,  this  company  grew 
to  169  employees,  and  its  gross  sales 
were  in  excess  of  $600,000.  We  hope 
to  exceed  $1,000,000  gross  sales  this 
year. 

It  is  interesting  to  indicate  to  you 
that  included  among  these  people  is 
every  known  static  and  progressive  ill¬ 
ness;  none  are  excluded.  All  are  se¬ 
verely  disabled. 

It  is  interesting  also  that  this  little 
company  provides  fringe  benefits  of 
approximately  forty-two  cents  an  hour 
to  its  employees,  which  includes  life 
insurance  of  not  less  than  $2,000  for 
the  people  who  work  there,  with  a  pro¬ 
gressive  payment  of  life  insurance 
benefits  up  to  $5,000. 


Incidentally,  the  life  insurance  cov¬ 
erage,  although  all  of  the  people  as 
individuals  would  not  be  insurable, 
provides  for  total  and  permanent  dis¬ 
ability  benefits  to  them,  although  they 
are  already  all  totally  and  permanently 
disabled  under  any  concept  we  know 
of  life  insurance  coverage. 

The  benefits  paid  by  the  company  to 
its  people  who  work  there  include  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  hospitalization; 
we  are  developing  a  pension  plan. 

The  safety  and  attendance  in  this 
company  is  so  far  ahead  of  average 
companies  with  unimpaired  workers, 
that  it  is  unbelievable.  The  national 
average,  for  unimpaired  workers  per 
100  scheduled  working  days  of  days 
absent  is  3.3  per  cent;  for  our  disabled 
people  it  has  been  .021  per  cent. 

The  days  of  paid  sick  leave,  on  the 
national  average,  is  1.3;  for  our  people 
at  Abilities,  it  is  .019  per  cent. 

The  average  days  lost  per  injury  per 
100  scheduled  working  days,  on  the 
national  average,  is  .13  per  cent;  for 
our  people  at  Abilities,  it  is  .033  per 
cent. 

But  perhaps  you  might  be  interested 
in  the  most  striking  contribution  that 
has  been  made  to  the  economy  by  this 
group  of  disabled  people.  In  the  three 
years  of  operation  these  disabled  peo¬ 
ple  produced  goods  valued  at  $1,248,- 
700.  They  received  salaries  of  $668,500. 
They  paid  in  social  security  taxes  to  the 
government  $22,650;  in  withholding 
taxes,  $68,200;  in  disability  payments 
to  the  state  $4,830;  in  state  unemploy¬ 
ment  taxes  $16,800. 

The  total  of  new  wealth  returned  to 
the  community  by  this  group  of  totally 
and  permanently  disabled  citizens,  in 
three  years  of  productive,  competitive 
operation,  amounts  to  $2,067,790. 

During  this  same  period,  it  would 
have  cost  the  community  and  the  local 
government  $415,850  to  have  supported 
these  people  on  the  relief  rolls. 
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Not  only  have  we  saved  the  $415,850 
of  support  in  relief,  but  we  have 
poured  back  new  wealth  to  the  com¬ 
munity  of  $2,067,790. 

Benefits  for  the 
Human  Personality 

I  cannot  estimate  the  intrinsic  value 
of  what  we  have  brought  in  dignity 
and  happiness  and  productivity  to  the 
lives  of  these  people  as  individuals.  I 
feel  deeply  concerned  that  these  people 
in  our  community  are  no  different  from 
people  in  other  communities,  and  yet 
they  could  all  qualify  for  benefits  under 
this  proposed  legislation. 

Now,  if  they  are  disabled,  it  is  my 
apprehension,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  not 
because  of  their  physical  disability. 
Ninety-six  per  cent  of  them  never 
worked  in  their  lives  before.  At  least 
twenty  per  cent  of  them  would  qualify 
by  age,  as  well  as  disability.  Some  of 
them  are  as  old  as  eighty- two. 

Their  occupational  disability  is  be¬ 
cause  of  prejudice  and  aversion  and 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  industrial 
and  commercial  community,  and  what 
troubles  me  is  that,  should  we  stigma¬ 
tize  our  disabled  people  with  a  pro¬ 
ductive  age  limit  of  fifty,  we  might 
destroy  the  opportunity  for  them  to  be 
productive,  and  we  might  condone 
some  of  the  ignorance  and  some  of  the 
prejudices  that  exist  which  prevents 
them  from  exercising  their  abilities  and 
not  their  disabilities. 

Our  disabled  people  are  crying  for 
the  right  to  be  the  same.  They  both 
want  to  be  and  should  be  considered 
as  the  ordinary  people  they  really  are, 
each  according  to  his  individual  capaci¬ 
ties  and  abilities,  and  each  with  his 
compensating  qualities  to  offset  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  physical  make-up. 

One  of  the  men  [of  whom  I  am  now 
thinking]  was  born  with  no  arms  or 
legs.  He  has  neither.  Gentlemen,  this 
man  drives  his  own  car  to  work  every 


day.  He  shaves  himself,  dresses  himself, 
and  buttons  all  his  buttons,  and  ties  his 
tie.  He  is  so  competent  that  he  is  a  lead 
man  in  our  company,  not  just  a  worker, 
with  twelve  people  under  him. 

If  we  could  only,  in  the  communities 
of  America  and  in  commerce  and  in  in¬ 
dustry,  shake  the  ancient  superstitions 
which  make  us  divide  our  world  into 
able  and  disabled  persons  and  over¬ 
come  the  prevailing  belief  that  the 
man  who  has  lost  his  limbs  is  different 
from  other  people!  From  a  medical 
point  of  view,  sure,  he  is  different;  but 
in  society  and  in  industry,  it  is  his  abili¬ 
ties  that  count  and  not  his  disabilities. 

None  of  us  is  without  limitations.  But 
sheer  physical  strength  is  no  measure 
of  general  ability. 

Homer  could  have  squatted  in  the 
dust  at  the  gates  of  Athens.  The  rich 
would  have  pitied  him  and  tossed  gold 
into  his  cap,  because  he,  like  Milton, 
and  Prescott  the  historian,  was  blind. 

Julius  Caesar,  the  first  general, 
statesman  and  historian  of  his  age  and, 
excepting  Cicero,  its  greatest  orator, 
was  a  mathematician,  a  philologist,  a 
jurist,  and  architect— he  was  an  epi¬ 
leptic. 

There  are  no  disabled  veterans— only 
veterans,  and  there  are  no  disabled 
people— only  people. 

The  extremes  of  physical  suffering 
carry  with  them  a  great  complement, 
which  is  the  patience  to  continue  to 
struggle  for  the  right  to  be  considered 
the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
not  different. 

There  is  nothing  which  can  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  this  basic  human  right;  no 
honors,  no  pensions,  no  parades,  no 
subsidy;  nothing  can  replace  the  wishes 
of  every  person  who  has  known  dis¬ 
ability,  to  live  and  work  in  dignity,  in 
free  and  open  competition  with  all  the 
world,  not  as  a  different  person,  but, 
rather,  the  same  as  others,  with  varying 
degrees  of  weakness  and  strength  and 
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complementary  qualities  to  offset  the 
extremes  of  physical  make-up. 

The  beginning  of  this  great  program 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Baruch  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Physical  Medicine,  founded  by 
Mr.  Bernard  Baruch. 

ft  is  my  hope  that  with  greater 
understanding  in  our  country  of  the 
problem  of  disability,  with  the  tre¬ 
mendous  knowledge  of  rehabilitation 
and  in  the  training  of  new  specialists, 
that  one  day,  perhaps,  we  will  have  an 
end  to  all  the  special  privileges  of 
being  different,  and  be  allowed  the 
equal  opportunities  and  challenges  of 
being  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  know,  gentlemen,  that  there  are 
people  so  disabled  that  they  will  never 
know  productive  life.  But  I  know,  too. 


that  there  are  a  large  number,  millions 
of  citizens  in  our  country  who  can 
know  this  productivity,  if  we  have 
enlightenment  and  understanding  and 
rehabilitation  and  new  concepts. 

While  I  have  no  recommendations 
that  I  would  presume  to  make  to  this 
great  committee,  I  come  to  indicate  my 
apprehension  that  we  may  stigmatize 
the  disabled  by  this  legislation,  we  may 
condone  the  ignorance,  the  misunder¬ 
standing  which  exists;  and  we  might 
then  deprive  millions  of  our  citizens  of 
the  right  to  know  a  productive  life,  and 
have  them  resigned  to  subsidy,  which 
is  not  their  heritage  as  Americans. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  reading  from 
the  last  page  of  the  Third  Annual  Re¬ 
port  of  Abilities,  Incorporated,  the 
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Credo  of  these  so-called  disabled  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  defiantly  formed  this 
company,  these  words: 

“I  do  not  chose  to  be  a  common  man. 
It  is  my  right  to  be  uncommon— if  I  can. 
I  seek  opportunity— not  security.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  a  kept  citizen,  humbled  and 
dulled  by  having  the  state  look  after  me. 
I  want  to  take  a  calculated  risk;  to  dream 
and  to  build,  to  fail  and  to  succeed.  I 
refuse  to  barter  incentive  for  a  dole.  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  challenges  of  life  to  the  guaranteed 
existence;  the  thrill  of  fulfillment  to  the 
stale  calm  of  Utopia.  I  will  not  trade  free¬ 
dom  for  beneficence  nor  my  dignity  for  a 
handout.  I  will  never  cower  before  any 
master  nor  bend  to  any  threat;  it  is  my 
heritage  to  stand  erect,  proud  and  un¬ 
afraid;  to  think  and  act  for  myself,  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  my  creations  and  to 
face  the  world  boldly  and  say:  This  I  have 
done.” 

For  our  disabled  millions,  for  you 
Senators  and  me,  all  this  is  what  it 
means  to  be  an  American. 

I  have  told  you  that  I  have  a  per¬ 
sonal  stake  in  this  issue,  and  I  regret 
I  have  no  recommendations  to  make; 
only  grave  apprehensions.  But  I  have 
the  belief  in  other  solutions  to  the 
problem  if  we  can  only  try  them.  How 
can  we  now  judge  the  extent  to  which 
we  can  project  the  horizons  of  total 
helplessness? 

I  was  born  a  crippled  child,  horribly 
deformed,  with  no  lower  limbs,  and  I 
spent  the  first  seven  years  of  my  life, 
consecutive  years,  in  one  hospital. 

When  I  was  a  child,  I  remember  ask¬ 
ing  my  mother,  “Why  me?” 

And  she  told  me  that  when  it  was 
time  for  another  crippled  boy  to  be 
born  into  the  world,  the  Lord  and  His 
counselors  held  a  meeting  to  decide 
where  he  should  be  sent,  and  the  Lord 
said,  “I  think  that  the  Viscardis  would 
be  a  good  family  for  a  crippled  boy.” 

That,  gentlemen,  is  how  I  feel  about 
our  country,  about  the  communities  of 
America,  about  American  labor,  and 


American  commerce  and  industry.  If 
this,  the  greatest  industrial  nation  in 
the  world,  is  increasing  its  population 
of  disabled  and  over-age  people  be¬ 
cause  of  its  progress,  then  no  better 
laboratory  could  have  been  provided 
to  give  us  a  pattern  for  the  utilization, 
the  utilization,  of  our  priceless  human 
resources,  our  disabled  and  over-age 
people. 

I  do  not  know  if  these  thoughts  con¬ 
tribute  any  to  your  deliberations,  but, 
believe  me,  I  am  grateful  that  you  have 
honored  me  by  asking  me  to  come,  and 
indicate  these  apprehensions,  and  I 
thank  you  for  this  privilege. 

The  Chairman:  Thank  you  very 
much.  You  have  made  a  very  impres¬ 
sive  statement. 

Any  questions? 

Senator  Martin:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  make  this  comment: 
It  is  unfortunate  that  all  of  the  165 
million  Americans  could  not  hear  this 
statement. 

Senator  George:  I  have  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  commendation  of  your  attitude 
and  your  accomplishments.  You,  in¬ 
deed,  mean  much  to  America. 

Mr.  Viscardi:  May  I  extend  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  you  gentlemen  to  come  and 
visit  us,  should  you  ever  be  in  Long 
Island.  You  would  be  most  welcome  to 
go  through  our  plant  and  see  these  won¬ 
derful  Americans  at  work. 

There  is  a  sense  of  purpose,  and  dig¬ 
nity  and  personal  happiness,  which  is 
electric.  You  will  feel  it  as  you  go 
through  that  plant. 

The  Chairman:  You  say  all  of  them 
are  disabled? 

Mr.  Viscardi:  Yes,  sir,  every  single 
one  of  them,  including  the  truck-driv¬ 
ers,  Senator,  is  totally  and  permanently 
disabled;  and  yet  we  are  manufactur¬ 
ing  competitively  on  sub-contracts  for 
such  companies  as  General  Electric, 
RCA,  and  Remington  Rand,  we  make 
the  delay  lines  for  their  Univac;  Sperry 
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Gyroscope  Corporation,  and  many 
others— highly  skilled,  competitive  op¬ 
erations. 

I  think  it  is  a  lesson  to  the  communi¬ 
ties  of  America  of  what  could  be  done 
if  we  could  exercise  more  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  more  human  kindness  and  under¬ 
standing,  and  shake  ourselves  a  little 
bit  of  prejudice  and  ignorance  and 
aversion  against  the  disabled. 

The  Chairman:  Do  you  think  that 
all  of  your  men,  or  most  of  your  em¬ 
ployees,  could  qualify  for  permanent 
disability  under  the  terms  of  this  law? 

Mr.  Viscardi:  I  have  no  doubt  about 
it.  Senator.  Indeed  they  could.  In  fact, 
about  twenty  per  cent  of  them  would 
qualify  for  age  alone,  because  we  have 
a  separate  group  of  over-aged,  who 
also  have  disabilities.  No  doubt  about 
it.  Senator,  every  single  one  could  qual¬ 
ify  under  this  legislation. 

The  Chairman:  Of  course,  they  are 
much  better  off  and  much  happier  by 
not  qualifying. 


Mr.  Viscardi:  How  much  happier 
they  are,  sir.  We  have  so  many  in¬ 
stances  of  it. 

A  little  girl  comes  in  her  wheelchair 
who  has  had  polio  at  the  age  of  three, 
and  nothing  but  home  instruction.  We 
had  the  problem  of  training  those  crip¬ 
pled  hands  to  begin  to  work  on  elec- 
tronie  components.  But  today,  that  girl 
drives  her  own  car  to  work,  with  hand 
controls.  It  is  a  thrill  to  me  to  walk 
into  our  parking  lot  and  see  sport  cars 
and  even  a  seeond-hand  Cadillae 
parked  there,  that  these  people  are 
driving. 

Most  of  them  are  in  wheelchairs.  It 
is  a  thrilling  thing  to  see  them  parad¬ 
ing  out  at  night.  And  you  know,  it  is 
no  different  than  being  tall  or  short, 
or  fat  or  thin,  or  bald  or  having  hair, 
or  wearing  glasses  or  not  wearing  them. 
We  are  proud  to  have  all  the  usual 
problems  of  American  industry— ro¬ 
mances,  and  fist  fights,  and  a  little  crap 
shooting  in  the  men’s  room. 
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It  is  a  wonderful  American  experi¬ 
ence  to  show  what  can  be  done  if  we 
would  only  apply  some  enlightenment 
to  the  problem. 

Senator  George:  How  many  people 
are  in  your  establishment? 

Mr.  Viscardi:  We  now  have  182, 
Senator.  There  are  over  400  on  the 
waiting  list  to  be  employed. 

We  have  purchased  eight  acres  of 
land,  and  are  preparing  to  build;  we 
have  broken  ground  for  a  big  plant 
which  will  accommodate  about  350; 
and  we  hope  to  run  with  it  a  center 
for  human  engineering  research,  where 
we  will  do  research  and  studies,  and 
teach  to  American  industry  and  other 
communities  what  we  have  learned. 

Oh,  I  wish  with  all  of  my  heart  that 
one  day  there  could  be  an  installation 
like  this  beside  the  Post  Office  in  every 
American  city. 

Senator  Bennett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  curious  as  to  what  program,  if  any, 
Mr.  Viscardi  has  for  telling  this  story 
in  other  industrial  centers,  so  that  per¬ 
haps  dupHcates  of  this  organization 
might  be  spread  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Viscardi:  Senator,  .  .  .  my  mail 
comes  now  not  only  from  our  country, 
but  from  throughout  the  world.  And 
I  have  worried  a  great  deal  about  how 
I  could  translate  this  to  other  com¬ 
munities.  It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  leave 
such  a  young  enterprise.  It  is  not  yet 
ready  to  go  on  by  itself. 

I  cannot  be  in  every  city  to  start 
something  comparable,  so  I  have  de¬ 
cided,  with  the  help  of  the  senior 
citizens  of  our  community,  who  believe 
in  this,  that  we  would  establish  a 
pilot  demonstration  in  this  new  build¬ 
ing,  and  we  would  invite  the  people 
from  industry  throughout  the  country, 
the  people  from  labor  unions,  the  peo¬ 
ple  from  commerce,  the  representatives 
of  the  community,  to  come  in  and  see 
the  demonstration,  and  then  we  would 
run  a  series  of  conference-teaching 


seminars  to  share  with  them  our  ex¬ 
perience,  and  we  would  also  conduct 
a  long-range  research  program  to  syn¬ 
thesize  that  experience,  constantly  of¬ 
fering  it  through  these  teaching  semi¬ 
nars;  and  we  would  go  one  step  further, 
and  entertain  fellowships,  so  that  peo¬ 
ple  who  wish  to  copy  this  example  in 
other  communities  could  be  trained 
over  six  months  or  a  year  in  what  we 
have  done. 

It  was  necessary.  Senator,  that  I 
establish  that  we  could  exist  compet¬ 
itively  and  profitably.  There  was  no 
precedent.  That  was  the  first  thing 
done.  I  have  devoted  three  years  to 
this. 

We  have  now  succeeded  in  that 
effort.  Now  we  shall  turn,  this  winter, 
in  the  new  building,  to  the  next  prob¬ 
lem,  which  is  to  set  this  up  as  a  pilot 
demonstration.  We  hope  to  expose  in¬ 
dustry,  labor  and  other  communities  to 
what  can  be  done,  and  increase  under¬ 
standing  and  enlightenment,  while  we 
do  the  research. 

Senator  Bennett:  I  think  that  this 
is  an  important  next  step  in  your  pro¬ 
gram,  because  it  takes,  somehow,  the 
inspiration  that  you  have  been  able 
to  first  get  for  yourself,  and  then  trans¬ 
late  it  into  this  organization;  that  in¬ 
spiration  must  be  supplied  to  a  lot  of 
other  people. 

Mr.  Viscardi:  It  has  troubled  me 
a  great  deal,  as  to  how  we  could  do  it. 
I  at  one  time  thought  I  had  to  travel 
around,  but  you  cannot  do  it  in  one 
visit  or  two,  and  there  are  so  many 
communities. 

I  think  by  establishing  a  good  pilot 
unit  and  getting  adequate  exposure, 
and  then  having  a  place  where  people 
can  come  back  once  a  year  and  ex¬ 
change  ideas  and  compare  notes,  to 
enrich  their  own  experiences,  may  be 
the  answer. 

Of  course,  I  have  been  restricted  by 
this  fierce  determination  to  build 
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Abilities,  Incorporated,  out  of  earnings 
and  profits;  yet  we  have  succeeded  in 
doing  it,  and  I  know  we  shall  continue. 

Abilities,  Incorporated,  has  never 
accepted  a  donation,  never  accepted 
a  grant.  All  of  this  has  been  done  out 
of  earnings.  The  research  in  human  en¬ 
gineering  and  the  training  must  be 
subsidized. 

The  Chairman:  Where  did  you  get 
your  capital  to  start  with? 

Mr.  Viscardi:  I  went  to  local  citi¬ 
zens,  and  I  borrowed  a  thousand  from 
one  and  five  hundred  from  another, 
until  we  had  a  little  pool  of  $8,000  to 
start  the  company  with. 

Today  we  are  meeting  a  payroll  of 
$12,000  a  week. 

The  Chairman:  And  you  paid  that 
money  back,  did  you? 

Mr.  Viscardi:  In  the  first  year.  Sena¬ 
tor.  We  paid  it  back  with  interest. 

The  Chairman:  I  certainly  com¬ 
mend  you  for  that. 

Senator  Bennett:  I  should  like  to 
ask  one  other  question.  Have  you  sur¬ 
veyed  the  possible  fields  into  which 
similar  organizations  might  go?  You 
are  in  a  very  interesting  and  important 
field,  but  a  field  which  is  limited  some¬ 
what  to  the  area  where  the  prime  con¬ 
tractors  are  operating.  Have  you  given 
any  thought  to  that? 

Mr.  Viscardi:  I  have.  Senator.  Right 
now,  our  little  company  is  operating  in 
our  plant— I  may  be  off  by  one  or  two— 
149  separate  job  contracts  for  sixteen 
separate  companies,  and  we  are  draw¬ 
ing  our  work  from  four  surrounding 
states. 

Now,  this  is  done  deliberately,  to 
prove  a  theory  of  what  we  refer  to  as 
a  fluid  work  force.  Our  blind  people, 
for  example,  are  required  to  be  checked 
out  in  efficiency  on  at  least  three  jobs 
—not  one,  but  three— so  that  if  one 
job  dries  up  they  can  turn  to  another, 
and  so  that  we  can  prove  to  American 
industry  that  the  disabled  worker  is 


not  a  static  worker,  but  one  who  can 
relate  to  other  jobs. 

We  now  have  six  separate  divisions 
of  our  company,  only  one  of  which  is 
electronics,  although  it  is  the  main  one. 
We  are  in  process  packaging;  we  are 
deeply  in  coil  winding;  we  are  deeply 
in  mechanical  assembling  and  welding. 
We  have  a  variety  of  work,  to  establish 
that  there  need  not  be  just  one  type. 

We  hope  this  will  prove  that  what 
we  have  done  is  appropriate  to  other 
areas;  and  with  transportation,  work 
sources  need  not  be  in  a  periphery  of 
a  hundred  miles.  They  could  be  800 
miles  or  a  thousand  from  the  plant. 

Senator  Bennett:  I  would  like  to 
ask  one  more  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Are  your  people  organized  into 
unions? 

Mr.  Viscardi:  No,  sir,  we  are  not. 

Now,  we  do  have  a  direct  and  con¬ 
stant  liaison  with  the  representatives  of 
organized  labor,  from  whom  we  get 
advice  and  with  whom  we  share  exper¬ 
iences,  and  from  whom  we  have  a  con¬ 
tinuing  expression  of  interest.  But  the 
nature  of  this  enterprise  is  so  unusual 
as  not  to  lend  itself,  in  my  opinion,  to 
a  labor  organization. 

Senator  Bennett:  Your  fluidity 
would  tend  to  disappear  if  you  did. 

Mr.  Viscardi:  Plus  the  severe,  com¬ 
plicating  disabilities  of  our  people. 

Think  how  incongruous  it  is,  sir.  We 
take  a  contract  from  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  a  subcontract,  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  basis,  to  meet  quality  standards 
and  delivery  schedules;  and  then  hire 
severely  crippled  people,  totally  and 
permanently  disabled,  with  no  work 
experience.  And,  while  training  them, 
we  meet  those  commitments.  We  are 
proud  of  our  record  of  performance 
and  quality. 

Anyone  would  throw  up  his  hands  at 
setting  the  usual  yardsticks  of  organ¬ 
ized  labor  to  such  an  organization. 

Frankly,  the  greatest  benefit  of  what 
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we  will  do  will  come  from  this  research 
and  teaching  and  demonstration,  which 
I  hope  will  set  new  ground  rules  for 
American  industry  and  commerce  and 
labor,  to  help  them  in  absorbing  more 
disabled  people. 

I  should  mention,  sir,  that  while  we 
still  keep  expanding  and  meeting  these 
schedules,  we  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  last  year  we  have  lost  an  average 


of  three  people  per  month  to  better 
jobs,  in  better  companies— I  wont  say 
“better  companies,”  pardon  me,  ( laugh¬ 
ter)— among  our  competitors  (laugh¬ 
ter),  including  the  General  Electric 
Company. 

The  Chairman:  We  certainly  thank 
you  very  much  for  your  presentation. 

Mr.  Viscardi:  Thank  you  for  asking 
me  to  come. 


The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Retrolental 
Fibroplasia  in  New  York  State 

ALFRED  YANKAUER,  M.D.  HAROLD  JACOBZINER,  M.D. 

DAVID  M.  SCHNEIDER,  Ph.D. 


In  1942  retrolental  fibroplasia  was  es¬ 
tablished  on  the  medical  horizon  as  a 
new  disease  of  premature  infants.^ 
By  1949  it  had  become  the  leading 
cause  of  blindness  in  children  under 
five  years  of  age  in  New  York  State.^ 
Until  quite  recently  attempts  to  explain 
its  etiology  were  unsuccessful.  During 
the  early  1950’s  a  series  of  reports  in 
the  British  and  American  literature, 
culminating  in  the  report  of  an 
eighteen-hospital  co-operative  study  in 
January,  1955,^  established  clearly  the 
etiologic  relationship  between  exposure 
of  premature  infants  to  concentrations 
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of  oxygen  in  excess  of  forty  per  cent 
and  the  development  of  this  disease.  In 
the  United  States  the  prophylactic  use 
of  high  concentrations  of  oxygen  in  the 
care  of  premature  infants  was  con¬ 
sidered  good  pediatric  practice  as  late 
as  1952.  Only  an  unusually  rapid  shift 
in  nursery  practice  could  have  affected 
the  incidence  of  this  disease  in  1954 
and  1955.  It  is  gratifying  to  report  that 
such  a  shift  has  occurred  in  New  York 
State. 

This  is  the  first  report  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  literature  which  documents  the 
effect  of  changing  practice  on  the  com¬ 
munity  incidence  of  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia  severe  enough  to  cause  blind¬ 
ness.  Documentation  of  this  effect  is 
facilitated  by  the  state  requirement, 
effective  since  April  1,  1946,  that  all 
cases  of  blindness  be  reported  to  the 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare.  Reporting  of  blindness  and 
the  ophthalmologic  diagnosis  of  its 
etiology  are  considered  to  be  fairly 
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complete  because  of  the  active  interest 
of  physicians  and  ophthalmologists  in 
the  work  of  the  commission.  In  the  case 
of  blindness  due  to  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia,  there  is  added  reason  to  feel 
that  reporting  is  fairly  complete.  To 
determine  the  incidence  of  blindness 
due  to  retrolental  fibroplasia,  Schlesin- 
ger  and  McCaffrey  ^  followed  up  the 
3,667  infants  born  in  1948-1949  in 
upstate  New  York  who  weighed  less 
than  2,000  Gm.  at  birth  and  who  sur¬ 
vived  to  four  months  of  age.  It  was 
later  found  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
blind  infants  in  this  group  were  known 
to  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
through  its  routine  reporting  system.^ 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  only 
severe  degrees  of  retrolental  fibroplasia 
are  being  referred  to  in  the  present 
report,  since  reporting  is  mandatory 
only  for  individuals  who  are  blind  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  legal  definition  of  blind¬ 
ness  in  New  York  State. 

Plan  of  Action 

In  the  fall  of  1953,  as  evidence  that 
retrolental  fibroplasia  is  linked  to  oxy¬ 
gen  administration  became  fairly  con¬ 
clusive,  the  Maternity  and  Newborn 
Division  staff  of  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Health  during  their 
routine  visits  to  hospitals  recommended 
reduction  of  oxygen  concentrations  to 
newborn  infants. 

The  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health,  Pediatric  Advisory  Committee, 
at  a  special  meeting  in  March,  1954, 
unanimously  approved  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  this  effect.  Copies  of  the  com¬ 
mittee's  statement  were  distributed  to 
all  maternity  and  newborn  services  and 

*  “.  .  .  one  who  is  totally  blind  or  has  impaired 
vision  of  not  more  than  20/200  visual  acuity 
in  the  better  eye  and  for  whom  a  diagnosis  and 
medical  findings  show  that  vision  cannot  be 
improved  to  better  than  20/200;  or  who  has 
loss  of  vision  due  wholly  or  in  part  to  impair¬ 
ment  of  field  vision  or  to  other  factors  which 
affect  the  usefulness  of  vision  to  a  like  degree.” 
— Chap.  654,  Laws  of  New  York,  1945. 


published  in  the  county  medical  society 
bulletins.  Oxygen  concentration  was 
also  limited  in  the  Department  of 
Health's  premature  transport  service 
ambulance,  and  a  careful  check  of  hos¬ 
pital  policies  was  made  by  the  staff  of 
the  Maternity  and  Newborn  Division 
in  its  periodic  surveys. 

In  spite  of  the  above  efforts  it  was 
found  that  a  considerable  number  of 
hospitals  were  still  using  high  concen¬ 
trations  of  oxygen.  A  joint  sub-commit¬ 
tee  representing  obstetrics,  pediatrics, 
and  ophthalmology  was  requested  later 
in  1954  to  study  this  subject  further  and 
unanimously  approved  the  following 
recommendations : 

1.  Oxygen  therapy  for  premature  in¬ 
fants  whether  in  delivery  rooms,  during 
transport,  or  in  premature  nurseries 
should  be  used  only  when  indicated 
and  in  concentrations  below  forty  vol¬ 
umes  per  cent,  except  in  emergency 
situations.  Oxygen  should  not  be  ad¬ 
ministered  unless  ordered  by  a  physi¬ 
cian.  Higher  concentrations  than  forty 
per  cent  may  be  used  only  for  resusci¬ 
tation  of  apneic  infants  for  short 
intervals. 

2.  Oxygen  concentrations  in  incuba¬ 
tors  should  be  checked  periodically 
with  an  oxygen  analyzer. 

3.  An  ophthalmologist  should  exam¬ 
ine  all  premature  infants  upon  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  nursery  and  at  three 
months  of  age. 

A  copy  of  these  recommendations 
was  also  circulated  immediately  to  all 
hospitals  and  published  in  medical 
society  bulletins. 

In  the  fall  of  1954,  the  Bureau  of 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health  made 
plans  to  distribute  comparable  recom¬ 
mendations  to  all  hospitals  in  upstate 
New  York.  At  the  same  time  a  system 
of  following  up  all  cases  of  retrolental 
fibroplasia  reported  to  the  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  was  inaugurated 
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by  both  the  New  York  City  and  New 
York  State  Health  Departments.  After 
locating  the  birth  certificate  of  the 
I  reported  case,  a  visit  was  made  to  the 
I  hospital  of  birth.  In  New  York  City  the 
visit  was  made  by  a  pediatrician  on 
the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Maternity 
and  Newborn  Services.  In  upstate  New 
York  the  visit  was  made  by  the  county 
or  city  health  commissioner  or  district 
state  health  officer  in  whose  jurisdic¬ 
tion  the  hospital  was  located. 

The  purpose  of  this  visit  was  two¬ 
fold:  to  gather  information  on  the 
concentration  and  duration  of  oxygen 
administered  to  the  reported  case  and 
to  advise  the  medical,  nursing,  and 
administrative  staff  on  policies  and 
practices  that  are  efFective  in  control¬ 
ling  oxygen  administration  to  prema¬ 
ture  infants. 

During  these  visits  the  points  already 
outlined  were  discussed.  In  addition, 
three  methods  for  maintaining  safe 
concentrations  of  oxygen  in  incubators 
were  reviewed,  if  indicated.  These 
methods,  none  of  which  is  entirely 
foolproof,  were  described  by  Lanman 
in  an  issue  of  Health  News,  a  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Health:^ 


1.  The  use  of  special  mixing  devices 
which  mix  air  with  100  per  cent  oxygen 
so  as  to  deliver  a  constant  concentration 
of  less  than  forty  per  cent  to  the  incu¬ 
bator. 

2.  The  use  of  specially  prepared 
tanks  containing  forty  per  cent  oxygen 
and  sixty  per  cent  nitrogen. 

3.  Reduction  of  flow  of  100  per  cent 
oxygen  by  use  of  a  special  flowmeter. 

Results 

In  1954  Schlesinger,  analyzing  the 
incidence  of  retrolental  fibroplasia  in 
New  York  State  by  year  of  report  and 
age  at  time  of  report,  showed  how  this 
condition  had  reached  a  peak  in  1953.^ 
Table  I  brings  the  data  to  1955.  It 
illustrates  the  sharp  rise,  followed  by 
an  even  sharper  decline,  in  cases  of 
retrolental  fibroplasia  reported  to  the 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  from  1946  through  1955.  A  defini¬ 
tive  diagnosis  of  disabihty  due  to  this 
disease  can  be  made  by  the  age  of  six 
months.  However,  experience  indicates 
that  the  heaviest  “report  year”  is  the 
year  following  the  infant's  birth  year. 
For  this  reason  the  number  of  cases 
have  been  tabulated  according  to  year 
in  which  the  infant  was  classified  blind 


TABLE  I. 

Number  of  Cases  of  Retrolental  Fibroplasia  in  New  York  State  by  Year  of 
Birth  and  Year  Classified  Blind  (Based  on  Reports  Classified  by  State 

Commission  for  the  Blind  During  1946-1955) 


Year 

of 

Birth 

1946  1947 

1938-1945 

12  9 

1946 

4  13 

1947 

2 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

Total 

16  24 

Year  Classified  Blind 

1948  1949  1950  1951  1952  1953  1954  1^ 


Total 

Cases 


7  9 

3 

10  14 

4  21 
17 


3 

4 

3 

•  • 

5 

4 

2 

2 

2 

6 

2 

5 

3 

1 

14 

5 

8 

2 

3 

28 

18 

3 

1 

6 

19 

61 

20 

4 

3 

32 

84 

27 

12 

•  • 

30 

92 

33 

•  • 

•  • 

52 

87 

•  • 

«  • 

18 

2 

3 

1 

3 

2 

3 

8 

13 

28 

27 

3 


54 

33 

44 
60 
75 

110 

163 

168 

167 

45 
3 


24  61  74  124  155  181  170 
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by  the  commission  and  year  in  which 
the  infant  was  born. 

It  will  be  observed  from  Table  I 
that  the  number  of  infants  classified  as 
blind  during  their  birth  year  increased 
from  four  in  1946  ( when  reporting  was 
first  made  mandatory)  to  fifty-two  in 
1953  and  declined  to  three  in  1955. 
The  number  of  infants  classified  as 
blind  during  the  year  following  their 
birth  year  increased  from  three  in  1946 
to  ninety-two  in  1953  and  then  declined 
to  twenty-seven  in  1955.  The  decrease 
in  cases  classified  as  blind  during  their 
birth  year  was  sixty-five  per  cent  be¬ 
tween  1953  and  1954  and  eighty-three 
per  cent  between  1954  and  1955.  The 
over-all  reduction  from  1953  to  1955 
was  ninety-four  per  cent.  This  striking 
story  is  illustrated  graphically  in  Fig.  1. 

The  pattern  observed  cannot  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  change  in  the  number 
of  premature  births  under  2,000  Gm. 
in  New  York  State  since  1946.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  contrast  to  the  sudden 
drop  in  cases  of  retrolental  fibroplasia 
in  infants  born  in  1954  and  1955,  the 
number  of  premature  births  in  New 
York  State  has  continued  to  rise  slight¬ 
ly.^ 

Comment 

During  1955,  sixty-nine  reported 
cases  of  retrolental  fibroplasia  were  fol¬ 
lowed  up  under  the  program  previously 
described  (Table  II).  More  than  half 
of  these  cases  were  born  prior  to  1954. 
These  follow-up  visits  were  welcomed 
by  hospital  administrators  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  medical  staff  of  every  hos¬ 
pital  visited.  In  some  instances  hospital 
policies  had  been  modified,  and  efforts 
to  control  the  concentration  of  oxygen 
administered  to  premature  infants  were 
being  rigorously  followed.  In  a  number 
of  instances,  however,  the  medical  and 
administrative  staff  had  not  adopted 
well-defined  written  policies  or  had  re¬ 
lied  on  inadequate  measures  to  control 


1946  '47  48  '49  '50  '51  '52  '53  '54  (955 

YEAR  OF  BIRTH 

Fig.  1.  Number  of  cases  of  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia  in  New  York  State  by  year  of  birth  and 
year  classified  blind.  1946-1955. 

oxygen  administration,  although  aware 
of  its  dangers.  When  their  attention 
was  called  to  these  matters,  immediate 
measures  were  taken  to  remedy  this 
situation. 

In  all  but  one  of  the  cases  investigat¬ 
ed,  it  was  fairly  clear  that  the  infant 
had  actually  been  exposed  to  high  con¬ 
centrations  of  oxygen  during  the  first 
ten  days  or  more  of  its  life.  With  one 
exception  this  exposure  was  apparently 
inadvertent,  having  occurred  before 
clear  hospital  policies  for  controlling 
oxygen  concentrations  had  been  de¬ 
veloped  and  put  into  effect.  In  a  num¬ 
ber  of  instances  concentrations  of 
oxygen  were  not  actually  measured, 
but  the  nature  of  the  incubator  used 
and  the  liter  flow  recorded  on  charts 
made  it  fairly  certain  that  high  concen¬ 
trations  of  oxygen  had  been  delivered. 

The  two  cases  which  proved  excep¬ 
tions  to  these  general  findings  will  be 
described  in  more  detail: 

Case  1.— The  infant  not  exposed  to 
oxygen  was  bom  in  New  York  City  late 
in  1954.  He  was  a  full-term  male 
weighing  seven  pounds,  four  ounces, 
and  was  delivered  spontaneously  after 
an  uncomplicated  labor  of  six  hours  and 
fifteen  minutes.  His  hospital  course  was 
normal,  and  he  was  discharged  five 
days  after  birth.  He  received  no  oxygen 
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at  any  time  prior  to  the  development 
of  retrolental  fibroplasia.  When  he  was 
two  months  of  age,  his  mother  noticed 
that  he  did  not  see  well  and  had  the 
child  examined  by  an  ophthalmologist 
who  made  a  diagnosis  of  retrolental 
fibroplasia.  Because  of  this  unusual 
story  the  diagnosis  is  being  investigated 
more  thoroughly  as  this  report  is  being 
written. 

Case  2.-The  infant  whose  exposure 
to  high  concentrations  of  oxygen  was 
not  “inadvertent”  was  born  in  a  small 
hospital  in  western  New  York  early  in 
1955.  She  was  a  prematurely  born 
female  weighing  two  pounds,  ten 
ounces.  Delivery  was  complicated  by 
premature  separation  of  the  placenta. 
She  was  in  poor  condition  at  birth  and, 
when  forty-eight  hours  old,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  hospital  with  a  large  prema¬ 
ture  service. 

On  admission  the  baby  weighed  two 
pounds,  five  ounces,  and  was  in  great 
respiratory  difficulty.  The  premature 
service  at  this  hospital  was  acutely 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  high  oxygen 
concentration.  During  the  past  two 
years  only  one  case  of  stage  I-II  retro¬ 
lental  fibroplasia  had  been  observed  in 
this  hospital,  and  no  stage  III-V 
cases  had  occurred.  During  the  first 
ten  days  of  the  baby’s  hospital  stay  she 
had  frequent  episodes  of  apnea  and 
cyanosis,  requiring  rocking  to  stimulate 
breathing.  Oxygen  was  needed  con¬ 
tinuously  during  this  time.  Three  liters 
per  minute  were  administered  in  an 
Isolette  incubator.  This  gave  concen¬ 
trations  up  to  forty  per  cent.  However, 
during  the  night  there  were  many  times 
when  cyanosis  occurred  even  with  con¬ 
centrations  at  forty  per  cent;  on  these 
occasions  the  liter  flow  was  frequently 
raised  to  five  L.  per  minute  in  order  to 
clear  up  the  cyanosis.  Unfortunately,  no 
concentrations  of  oxygen  were  taken 
during  these  night  periods.  On  the 
twelfth  day  of  life,  the  tenth  hospital 
day,  the  infant  was  able  to  maintain 
herself  without  cyanosis  or  apnea  out¬ 
side  of  the  incubator  and  was  therefore 
removed.  She  was  discharged  at  the 
age  of  fifty-eight  days  weighing  2,180 

Gm. 

Her  condition  was  good  at  this  time 
with  the  exception  of  the  eye  findings. 
Stage  I  retrolental  fibroplasia  was  noted 
on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  life,  stage 


II  at  the  forty-fourth  day  of  life,  and 
stage  HI  on  the  day  prior  to  hospital 
discharge.  Stage  IV  was  noted  on  a  visit 
to  follow-up  clinic  at  eighty-eight  days 
and  stage  V  at  six  months  of  age.  It 
seems  quite  evident  in  this  case  that 
prolonged  oxygen  administration  and 
high  oxygen  concentrations  were  es¬ 
sential  to  the  preservation  of  the  in¬ 
fant’s  life  and  that  blindness  was 
unavoidable  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge. 

These  cases  have  been  reported  in 
some  detail  because  they  were  the 
exceptions  rather  than  the  rule.  The 
follow-up  experience  as  a  whole  clearly 
indicates  that  blindness  need  not  have 
occurred  in  the  other  sixty-seven  cases. 
This  experience  serves  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  points  already 
discussed  in  the  control  of  oxygen  con¬ 
centrations.  Certain  amplifications  of 
these  points  seem  warranted: 

I.  Policies  dealing  with  oxygen  ad¬ 
ministration  to  premature  infants  must 
be  thoroughly  understood  and  followed 

TABLE  H. 

Number  of  cases  of  Blindness  due  to 
Retrolental  Fibroplasia,  Classified  by 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  in  1955  and  Number  Followed 
UP*  BY  Year  of  Birth 


Year 

of 

Birth 

Classified 
Blind 
in  1955 

Follow¬ 

up 

No 

Follow-up 

1946-1952 

35 

24 

11 

1953 

27 

16 

11 

1954 

28 

26 

2 

1955 

3 

3 

0 

Total 

93 

69 

24 

"^'Follow-up  visit  to  hospital  of  birth  by  pedia¬ 
trician  on  staff  of  Maternity  and  Newborn 
Division  of  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health  or  by  upstate  New  York  county  or  city 
health  commissioner  or  district  state  health 
officer.  Cases  born  in  New  York  City  were 
followed  up  regardless  of  birth  year.  In  upstate 
New  York  cases  were  followed  up  only  if  report 
was  received  within  one  year  of  infant’s  birth. 
A  few  cases  could  not  be  followed  up  because 
birth  certificate  could  not  be  located. 
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by  all  nursery  personnel  from  attend- 
ing  physicians  down  to  nurse’s  aides 
and  cleaning  personnel.  Such  policies 
should  be  in  writing. 

2.  Oxygen  is  dangerous  to  premature 
infants.  It  should  be  ordered  by  physi¬ 
cians  only  for  medical  emergencies, 
only  for  short  duration,  and  only  in 
concentrations  below  forty  per  cent. 

3.  Detailed  attention  to  controlling 
oxygen  concentrations  is  essential  if  it 
is  to  be  administered  to  premature 
infants.  Because  of  differences  in  in¬ 
dividual  incubator  performance,  liter- 
flow  regulation  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  control  oxygen  concentrations, 
and  the  use  of  an  oxygen  analyzer  is 
essential  if  this  method  is  being  used. 
An  oxygen  analyzer  is  highly  desirable 
if  either  of  the  two  other  suggested 
control  methods  are  utilized  since  no 
mechanical  method  of  control  can  be 
expected  to  be  perfect. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

1.  Data  are  presented  on  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  blindness  due  to  retrolental 
fibroplasia  as  reported  to  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  1946- 
1955. 

2.  There  was  a  sharp  decline  in  the 
reported  incidence  of  this  disease  when 


the  use  of  oxygen  in  the  care  of  prema¬ 
ture  infants  was  limited  and  its  con¬ 
centration  controlled. 

3.  On  investigation  of  cases  reported 
in  1955,  it  was  determined  that  all 
affected  children  except  one,  a  full- 
term  infant,  received  oxygen  in  high 
concentrations  and  for  prolonged  dura¬ 
tion.  The  use  of  oxygen  was  a  causative 
factor  in  the  development  of  retrolental 
fibroplasia  in  these  cases. 

4.  Continued  vigilance  is  essential 
for  the  control  of  this  disease. 
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Libraries  for  the  Blind 


CHARLES  GALLOZZI 


“On  bookes  for  to  read  I  me  delight.” 
So  wrote  Chaucer,  in  the  fourteenth 

I  century  and  the  delight  in  books  has 
not  decreased  to  this  day.  Of  the 
dozens  of  special  services  available  to 
the  blind,  library  service  ranks  second 
in  the  number  of  individuals  reached 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used.  With 
more  books  available,  more  readers 
making  use  of  them,  and  more  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  general  public  as 
well  as  of  the  blind,  library  service  is 
better  now  than  it  has  ever  been  in  this 
country.  Possibly  because  of  this 
greater  use,  there  are  also  more  com¬ 
plaints,  and  a  growing  feeling  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction. 

Librarians  hnd  themselves  crowded 
out  of  their  quarters  by  mushrooming 
collections  of  great  bulk  and  weight. 
Overworked  staffs  face  ever  increasing 
demands  for  service  and  attention. 
Many  readers  feel  that  the  books  they 
want  are  not  being  produced,  or  when 
they  are,  then,  somehow,  everyone  else 
seems  to  get  them  before  they  do.  They 
are  not  receiving  the  personal  attention 
that  is  often  expected.  These  are  frus¬ 
trations,  certainly,  but  they  are  born 
out  of  activity  and  growth;  out  of  the 
needs  of  more  people  for  more  books 
of  greater  variety.  Actually  they  are 
healthy  signs,  for  they  may  well  point 
the  way  to  their  own  solutions  if  their 
messages  are  read  intelligently. 

All  libraries  have  much  in  common, 
but  the  functions  of  school  libraries  and 
privately  financed  organizations  neces¬ 
sarily  vary  from  those  of  the  regional 
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libraries  for  the  blind.  The  latter  are 
more  easily  subject  to  scrutiny,  and  it 
is  their  services  which  are  now  being 
considered. 

There  were  problems  in  library  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  blind  thirty  years  ago;  they 
were  chiefiy  concerned  with  the  lack  of 
a  uniform  embossed  type,  and  the  very 
limited  number  of  titles  available.  But 
the  number  of  readers  was  relatively 
small  and  the  impact  was  not  felt  by  an 
appreciable  segment  of  the  blind.  In 
1932  the  federal  government  began 
financing  the  production  of  books,  and 
set  up  a  system  of  regional  libraries  for 
their  distribution,  making  the  use  of 
braille  more  widespread.  In  1934  the 
Talking  Book  arrived,  removing  the 
barrier  of  having  to  learn  an  embossed 
system.  For  thousands  who  had  given 
up  all  hope  of  reading,  recorded  books 
offered  the  opportunity  of  really  keep¬ 
ing  up  with  the  world.  Theoretically, 
the  time  had  come  when  every  blind 
person  could  use  a  library  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage— and  a  great  many  did. 

The  twenty-eight  distributing  librar¬ 
ies  selected  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
were  quite  willing,  even  eager,  to  co¬ 
operate  during  the  early  days  of  the 
program.  They  were  given  basic  collec¬ 
tions  of  embossed  and  recorded  books, 
and  the  use  of  free  mailing  privileges. 
In  return  they  were  asked  to  absorb 
the  expenses  of  housing  the  books  and 
lending  them  to  individuals  scattered 
throughout  a  large  territory.  As  the 
work  load  and  the  space  required  for 
the  collections  increased,  some  of  the 
enthusiasm  began  to  wear  off.  Public 
library  administrators  became  reluctant 
to  spend  more  and  more  local  funds  to 
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Overcrowding  in  The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  Department  for  the  Blind,  is  typical  of  the  condition  in 

regional  libraries  for  the  blind. 


finance  a  service  which  extended  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  community 
which  was  supporting  it.  The  need  for 
new  and  larger  quarters  for  libraries 
for  the  blind  became  a  common  prob¬ 
lem.  To  aggravate  the  situation  it  was 
found  that  in  some  instances  the  new 
quarters  were  promptly  outgrown.  In 
most  libraries  the  standards  of  service 
to  the  blind  were  far  below  those  for 
the  print-reading  public.  Efforts  to 
bring  some  improvement  called  for 
larger  and  better-qualified  staffs.  In 
every  way,  the  costs  of  maintaining 
library  service  kept  mounting,  and  new 
approaches  towards  meeting  at  least 
part  of  those  costs  had  to  be  considered. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  the  federal  and 
state  governments  for  special  services 
to  the  blind,  library  service  receives 


just  about  the  least,  whether  considered 
on  the  basis  of  total  appropriations  or 
per  capita  expenditure.  It  is  not  low 
cost  that  brings  about  this  situation. 
Rather  it  is  primarily  that  a  few  local 
communities  have  been  for  years  ab¬ 
sorbing  more  than  their  share  of  the 
expenses  so  that  neighboring  and  even 
distant  communities  could  get  equal 
service  at  no  cost  to  them  at  all. 

An  increasing  number  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  are  now  attending  public  schools 
which  have  no  sizeable  collections  of 
braille.  They  find  themselves  largely 
dependent  upon  the  distributing  librar¬ 
ies  and  volunteer  transcribing  agencies 
for  supplementary  reading;  in  many  in¬ 
stances  even  for  texts.  The  extent  to 
which  a  library  is  justified  in  subsidiz¬ 
ing  integrated  education  by  purchasing 
for  a  few  scattered  individuals  expen- 
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sive  books  which  quickly  become  out¬ 
dated  is  a  question  which  has  not  yet 
been  resolved.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
eventually  the  school  authorities  will 
be  in  a  position  to  furnish  required 
texts  to  all  children.  But  for  the  present, 
libraries  are  under  the  pressure  of 
attempting  to  provide  at  least  some  of 
the  necessary  books  at  the  right  time. 

National  Study  of  Libraries 

The  problems  that  confront  the  li¬ 
braries  are  now  being  studied  on  a 
national  scale.  Sponsored  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  a  survey 
is  now  being  carried  on  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  American  Library 
Association  and  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress.  The  committee  conducting  this 
survey  consists  of  some  of  the  most 
capable  library  administrators  and 
teachers  of  library  science  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  As  many  aspects  as  possible  under 
budgetary  limitations  are  being  studied, 
and  a  report  with  recommendations 
should  be  ready  in  June. 

While  the  problems  of  libraries  are 
serious,  those  of  the  readers  who  are 
using  the  libraries  are  just  as  important. 
Equally  interesting  are  the  reasons  why 
thousands  of  eligible  individuals  are 
not  taking  advantage  of  library  service. 
The  committee  is  interested  in  getting 
as  much  information  and  as  many  sug¬ 


gestions  as  possible  from  library  pa¬ 
trons,  from  those  who  have  never  used 
libraries  and  those  who  have  tried  and 
then  decided  to  stop. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  all  of  you 
who  are  or  might  be  library  patrons 
to  contribute  your  experience  so  that 
service  to  everyone  can  be  improved. 
What  features  of  library  service  have 
you  found  that  need  drastic  change? 
To  what  extent  have  you  been  offered 
books  which  met  your  needs  and  were 
generally  satisfactory?  What  types  of 
books  have  you  wanted  but  have  not 
been  able  to  get?  Is  the  condition  of 
most  of  the  books  you  receive  satisfac¬ 
tory?  Are  your  requests  and  other  corre¬ 
spondence  handled  promptly  and  intel¬ 
ligently  by  your  distributing  library? 
If  you  have  not  been  using  your  library, 
is  it  because  of  some  fault  in  the  serv¬ 
ice?  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  to  which  honest  answers  are 
needed.  Write  now,  and  let  your  com¬ 
ments  guide  those  who  are  working 
towards  a  better  library  service  for  all. 
Letters  should  be  addressed  to: 

Mr.  Francis  R.  St.  John,  Chairman 
Committee  on  Library  Service  for 
the  Blind 

Brooklyn  Public  Library 
Grand  Army  Plaza 
Brooklyn  38,  New  York. 
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Survey  of  Library  Problems 


Problems  of  storage  and  distribution 
of  reading  matter  in  the  twenty-eight 
regional  libraries  for  the  blind,  selec¬ 
tion  of  titles  for  inclusion  on  the  shelves 
of  these  libraries,  administrative  prob¬ 
lems  and  complications  of  various  other 
kinds,  have  brought  a  decision  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to 
put  into  operation  a  study  designed  to 
determine  how  best  to  find  solutions. 

Briefly  stated,  the  purpose  and  scope 
of  this  survey  of  library  services  is  to 
assess  the  administrative  and  profes¬ 
sional  effectiveness  of  the  special 
library  facilities  and  program  estab¬ 
lished  to  serve  blind  individuals.  A 
basic  corollary  to  this  purpose  is  the 
ongoing  objective  of  improving  services 
for  blind  persons.  To  achieve  these  ob¬ 
jectives  it  is  planned  to: 

1.  Survey  the  twenty-eight  libraries 
responsible  for  distribution  of 
braille  and  Talking  Books  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  federal  government. 
This  survey  will  involve  a  qualita¬ 
tive  and  quantitative  evaluation 
of  both  the  professional  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  aspects  of  these  li¬ 
braries. 

2.  Survey  the  more  than  fifty  agen¬ 
cies  and  organizations  currently 
responsible  for  the  distribution 
and  maintenance  of  Talking  Book 
machines.  This  survey  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  conjunction  with  the 
survey  of  libraries  referred  to 
above. 

3.  Conduct  a  survey  of  the  needs  of 
blind  persons  for  library  services. 
This  survey  will  cover  both  users 
and  non-users  of  existing  library 
services. 


4.  Develop  an  authoritative  state¬ 
ment  of  principles  and  standards 
which  can  be  used  to  measure  and 
advance  the  professional  level  of 
library  services  for  blind  persons. 

The  following  outline  indicates  the 
method  of  the  survey: 

1.  Appointment  of  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  to: 

(a)  Critically  review  the  plans 
for  this  survey  and 

(b)  Review  findings  and  formu¬ 
late  recommendations. 

2.  General  background  and  overall 
statistics  will  be  secured  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  re¬ 
search  and  library  departments  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 

3.  Utilization  of  questionnaires  to 
elicit  objective  information  re¬ 
garding  nature  and  scope  of  serv¬ 
ices  of  both  libraries  and  agencies 
responsible  for  distribution  of 
Talking  Book  machines. 

4.  Field  visits  by  members  of  the 
survey  staff  to  all  twenty-seven 
libraries  serving  blind  persons  in 
continental  United  States. 

5.  Field  visits  to  a  sample  of  approxi¬ 
mately  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
fifty-five  agencies  responsible  for 
the  distribution  of  Talking  Book 
machines. 

6.  Sponsorship  of  a  national  work¬ 
shop  to  establish  principles  and 
standards  of  library  services  for 
the  blind. 

7.  To  prepare  and  publish  a  report 
of  findings  and  recommendations. 
Copies  of  this  report  will  be  dis- 
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tributed  to  all  co-operating  agen¬ 
cies. 

The  director  of  the  survey  is  Mr. 
Francis  R.  St.  John,  Chief  Librarian, 
Brooklyn  Public  Library,  Grand  Army 
Plaza,  Brooklyn  38,  New  York. 

The  advisory  committee  consists  of 
the  following: 

Dr.  Leon  Carnovsky,  Professor, 
Graduate  Library  School,  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

Mr.  David  H.  Clift,  Executive  Secre¬ 
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Desirable  Characteristics  of 
Blind  Candidates  for  Work  for  the  Blind 

HERBERT  RUSALEM 


Work  for  the  blind  is  thought  to  offer 
a  number  of  attractions  for  blind  per¬ 
sons  seeking  careers  on  a  professional 
level.  Among  these  attractions  which 
one  may  encounter  are; 

a)  Less  employer  resistance  to  job 
applicants  with  visual  handicaps. 

b )  Some  occupations  in  work  for  the 
blind,  such  as  home  teaching  and 
placement  counseling  may  give 
preference  to  the  hiring  of  the 
visually  handicapped. 

c)  Public  attitudes  which  may  ap¬ 
prove  the  employment  of  the 
blind  in  serving  the  blind. 

d)  Blind  students  may  perceive  en¬ 
hanced  possibilities  of  achieving 
emotional  security  through  work 
for  the  blind.  They  may  feel  that 
they  will  be  more  easily  accepted, 
that  the  handicap  of  blindness 
will  be  minimized,  and  that  per¬ 
sonal  satisfactions  may  accrue 
from  service  to  other  blind  per¬ 
sons. 

In  any  event,  significant  numbers  of 
blind  persons  aspire  to  vocations  which 
will  enable  them  to  work  with  the  vis¬ 
ually  handicapped.  It  is  not  the  prov- 
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ince  of  this  paper  to  explore  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  this  situation  nor  to  suggest 
the  advisability  of  encouraging  or  dis¬ 
couraging  the  entrance  of  young  blind 
people  into  the  labor  market  of  work 
for  the  blind.  However,  another  prob¬ 
lem  confronts  those  engaged  in  guid¬ 
ing,  training,  and  employing  young 
blind  persons  in  service  for  the  blind. 
This  is  the  problem  of  selecting  can¬ 
didates  for  the  field.  In  view  of  the 
large  number  of  young  blind  people 
who  aspire  to  work  in  our  field  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  relatively  limited  number  of 
openings,  counselors,  trainers,  and  em¬ 
ployers  are  confronted  by  the  problem 
of  setting  certain  criteria  by  which  the 
promise  of  young  people  with  visual 
handicaps  may  be  estimated  in  terms 
of  possible  success  in  work  for  the 
blind.  In  other  words,  are  there  per¬ 
sonal  and  professional  characteristics 
which  give  evidence  of  the  differing 
degrees  of  readiness  for  entrance  into 
training  programs? 

In  conducting  the  IHB-OVR  train¬ 
ing  courses  over  the  past  two  years 
and  informal  professional  training  pro¬ 
grams  previous  to  that,  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  has  gained  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  evaluating  traits  and  abili¬ 
ties  which  may  prognosticate  success 
in  professional  work  in  our  field.  It  has 
been  our  experience  that  in  the  absence 
of  these,  great  caution  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  encouraging  entrance  into  the 
field  and  in  recommending  students  for 
professional  training.  These  criteria 
are: 
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a)  Foot  Travel  and  Orientation 

Most  professional  positions  in  work 
with  blind  persons  require  some  skill 
in  foot  travel.  In  fact,  some  jobs  such 
as  placement  counseling,  vending  stand 
supervision,  and  social  case  work,  re¬ 
quire  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  ability  to 
get  about.  Because  of  the  confidential 
nature  of  client-counselor  relationships 
and  because  of  our  need  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  level  of  mobility  which  blind 
persons  may  attain,  the  use  of  the  see¬ 
ing  guide  offers  some  disadvantages. 
Self-travel  through  the  use  of  a  cane, 
the  dog,  and  residual  vision  are  often 
stated  as  requirements  for  engaging  in 
many  jobs  in  the  field.  With  some  few 
exceptions,  these  skills  may  be  learned 
by  the  average  blind  person  through 
organized  travel  instructions. 

Yet  a  number  of  instances  have 
occurred  in  our  training  experience 
with  otherwise  qualified  men  and 
women  whose  entrance  and  progress  in 
work  for  the  blind  has  been  made  more 
difficult  by  the  absence  of  this  skill.  In 
some  instances,  applicants  have  sought 
to  enter  the  IHB-OVR  training  courses 
with  minimal  travel  skills.  In  some  few 
cases  precious  weekend  time  has  been 
devoted  to  instruction  in  foot  travel 
because  so  many  of  the  training  activi¬ 
ties  depend  upon  the  possession  of  a 
basic  degree  of  mobility.  In  fact,  as  the 
training  program  refines  its  procedures, 
it  moves  in  the  direction  of  considering 
for  admission  only  those  who  can  pro¬ 
vide  evidence  of  prior  training  in  travel 
techniques  and/or  demonstrate  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  standard  of  performance  in 
this  skill. 

As  we  have  followed  up  our  students, 
we  have  found  a  close  relationship  be¬ 
tween  travel  skills  and  the  ability  to 
obtain  and  succeed  in  professional  re¬ 
habilitation  positions.  In  view  of  this 
experience,  it  seems  advisable  for  guid¬ 
ance  and  rehabilitation  workers  with 


the  blind  to  consider  mobility  as  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  client  readiness  for  professional 
training.  In  the  absence  of  this  ability, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  defer  further 
planning  until  minimum  travel  skills 
have  been  established. 

b)  Communication  Tools 

Professional  workers  for  the  blind 
are  often  called  upon  to  keep  records. 
The  level  of  record-keeping  ranges 
from  the  maintenance  of  an  address  file 
for  clients  to  the  typing  of  correspond¬ 
ence  in  the  absence  of  clerical  assist¬ 
ance.  Ordinarily,  graduates  of  resi¬ 
dential  schools  applying  for  admission 
to  the  IHB-OVR  training  program  have 
possessed  a  working  knowledge  of 
braille  reading  and  writing,  and  tele¬ 
phone  dialing  methods.  However,  some 
applicants  whose  blindness  has  come 
about  in  adult  life  have  revealed  weak¬ 
nesses  in  these  areas.  As  a  result,  upon 
acceptance,  they  have  been  exposed  to 
short  intensive  courses  in  one  or  more 
of  these  communication  techniques. 
However,  in  view  of  the  brevity  of  the 
training  experience  and  the  students’^ 
need  to  devote  every  possible  moment 
of  professional  training  to  other  mat¬ 
ters,  instruction  in  the  basic  tools  of 
communication  has  been  given  reluc¬ 
tantly.  It  is  expected  that  future  appli¬ 
cants  will  need  to  demonstrate  ability 
in  these  areas  prior  to  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  for  admission  to  the  pro¬ 
gram.  However,  prospective  students 
are  not  expected  to  be  familiar  with  the 
techniques  of  communicating  with  the 
deaf-blind.  The  IHB-OVR  training  pro¬ 
gram  makes  specific  provisions  for  this 
need. 

c)  A  Clear  Vocational  Goal 

In  interviews  and  correspondence 
with  prospective  students,  we  have 
found  some  measure  of  ambiguity  and 
some  lack  of  clarity  in  vocational  goals. 
In  many  cases,  applicants  indicate  a 
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desire  to  become  “workers  for  the 
blind.  However,  current  contacts  with 
employing  agencies  indicate  that  hiring 
is  performed  through  specific  job  titles. 
That  is,  job  openings  tend  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  counselors,  place¬ 
ment  workers,  home  teachers,  social 
workers,  psychologists,  etc.  The  term 
woi  ker  for  the  blind  ’  probably  does 
not  indicate  a  job  title  at  all.  It  may 
be  an  inclusive  term  describing  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  professions  engaged  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  1  ehabilitation  of  the  blind. 

In  essence,  some  of  our  applicants 
lack  occupational  information.  They 
aie  not  aware  of  the  titles,  functions, 
requirements,  working  conditions,  and 
prospects  in  our  field.  Some  have  not 
moved  beyond  expressing  a  general  in¬ 
terest  in  working  with  blind  persons. 
Others  can  indicate  a  job  title,  but  are 
relatively  unfamiliar  with  the  require¬ 
ments  and  duties  manifested  by  the 
title.  Understandably,  there  is  some  re¬ 
luctance  to  admit  students  whose  voca¬ 
tional  goals  are  poorly  defined.  Because 
the  IHB-OVR  program  is  job-oriented 
and  focuses  upon  field  work  and  direct 
on-the-job  training,  little  time  is  avail¬ 
able  for  exploratory  occupational 
expeiiences  which  are  often  necessary 
to  the  development  of  an  occupational 
choice. 

It  seems  that,  prior  to  application  for 
professional  training  in  our  field,  some 
students  need  vocational  counseling 
services  which  may  assist  them  to  arrive 
at  appropriate  vocational  choices.  In 
some  cases,  counselors  are  hindered  by 
a  dearth  of  occupational  information 
about  vocations  in  work  for  the  blind; 
organized  research  in  this  area  is 
needed. 

However,  equally  important  is  the 
motivation  which  causes  blind  students 
to  want  to  work  with  the  blind.  It  is 
to  be  expected  that  some  students  will 
select  service  to  the  blind  as  a  means 
of  deriving  personal  satisfactions.  How¬ 


ever,  this  motivation  need  not  be  a  con¬ 
traindication  to  entrance  into  the  field. 
However,  if  in  meeting  personal  needs, 
the  prospective  worker  for  the  blind 
gives  evidence  that  his  needs  in  the 
helping  process  may  inhibit  growth, 
questions  may  be  raised  concerning  his 
fitness  for  training  and  measures  which 
may  be  required  to  increase  readiness 
in  this  area.  At  times,  psychothera¬ 
peutic  tieatment  may  precede  training. 
If  the  primary  motive  for  entrance  into 
work  for  the  blind  is  the  minimization 
of  one  s  own  adjustment  problems, 
questions  may  be  raised  about  readi¬ 
ness  for  professional  training. 

In  selecting  candidates  for  the  IHB- 
OVR  professional  training  program,  the 
selection  committee  is  interested  in  the 
claiity  and  appropriateness  of  the  ap¬ 
plicant  s  vocational  choice  and  in  the 
assumed  motivation  which  has  led  him 
to  select  this  field.  It  would  seem  that 
counselors  working  with  blind  persons 
interested  in  entering  work  for  the 
blind  might  consider  these  factors  too 
in  determining  the  professional  promise 
of  clients  for  work  for  the  blind. 

d)  Previous  Work  Experience 

Our  experience  has  been  that  appli¬ 
cants  with  previous  paid  work  exper¬ 
ience  in  commerce,  industry,  and  the 
professions  tend  to  function  more  effec¬ 
tively  in  the  training  situation.  They 
are  more  likely  to  have  developed 
sound  work  habits,  some  understanding 
of  supervision,  the  ability  to  view  train¬ 
ing  in  job  terms,  and  the  competence 
to  translate  to  clients  the  meaning  of 
work  and  the  demands  of  an  employ¬ 
ment  situation. 

On  the  other  hand,  students  without 
paid  work  experience  are  more  likely 
to  work  with  vocational  clients  on  an 
abstract  and  verbal  level.  They  may 
be  inclined  to  view  their  own  job  prob¬ 
lems  with  less  realism.  Some  have  re¬ 
vealed  exaggerated  percepts  of  their 
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own  possible  contributions  to  their  first 
jobs  and  inflated  concepts  of  expected 
financial  rewards  in  their  first  jobs. 
Students  without  previous  work  exper¬ 
ience  may  be  handicapped  in  training 
by  reason  of  their  need  to  accomplish 
in  the  training  some  of  the  things  which 
should  have  been  accomplished  in  past 
experience  such  as  developing  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  oneself  as  a  worker,  particularly 
in  relation  to  routine  and  uninteresting 
tasks.  Students  who  already  have  some 
acquaintance  with  the  world  of  work 
and  a  stable  self-concept  in  the  role  of 
worker  may  use  themselves  more  effec¬ 
tively  in  the  training  program. 

In  view  of  the  possible  contribution 
that  work  experience  may  make  to  the 
prospective  worker  for  the  blind,  it 
may  seem  justified  to  require  young 
persons  considering  entrance  into  work 
for  the  blind  to  have  had  a  prior  work 
experience.  In  guiding  applicants  aspir¬ 
ing  to  work  with  the  blind,  counselors 
may  wish  to  evaluate  this  work  exper¬ 
ience  and  use  it  to  ascertain  readiness 
for  professional  training. 

e)  Success  in  Handling  One’s  Own 
Problems  of  Blindness. 

This  aspect  of  readiness  is  more  in¬ 
clusive  than  the  more  mechanical  ad¬ 
justment  to  the  problems  of  mobility, 
communication,  and  relationship  to  the 
physical  environment.  It  lies  primarily 
in  the  area  of  personal  relationships. 

Some  of  the  applicants  for  the  IHB- 
OVR  program  have  been  individuals 
who  were  apparently  in  the  early  stages 
of  working  through  their  own  feelings 
about  blindness  and  about  themselves 
as  blind  persons.  Some  of  these  pros¬ 
pective  students  were  involved  in 
developing  satisfactory  techniques  of 
relating  themselves  to  seeing  and  blind 
persons.  Some  were  manifestly  troubled 
and  in  need  of  case  work  and  counsel¬ 
ing. 

This  paper  will  not  enter  into  a  dis- 
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cussion  of  whether  professional  work¬ 
ers  should  be  expected  to  have  achieved 
a  reasonable  solution  to  their  major  life 
problems  and  to  be  reasonably  free  of 
emotional  disturbance.  However,  it 
may  be  expected  that  blind  individuals 
who  have  failed  to  come  to  grips  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  their  own  problems  of 
blindness  may  be  handicapped  in 
assisting  others  working  with  similar 
problems.  One  can  foresee  difficulties 
in  the  area  of  over-identification  with 
or  rejection  of  clients  as  a  result  of 
one’s  continuing  struggles  with  one’s 
own  feelings  about  blindness.  It  may 
be  argued  that  these  matters  are  often 
dealt  with  in  supervision.  However, 
supervision  may  not  take  the  place  of 
counseling  and  case  work  or,  in  some 
cases,  psychiatric  help. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that 
persons  encouraged  to  enter  this  field 
should  have  demonstrated  some  suc¬ 
cess  in  coping  with  their  own  problems 
of  blindness  and  to  give  evidence  that 
remaining  unsolved  problems  may  not 
hinder  relationships  with  other  blind 
persons.  This  dimension  is  obviously 
difficult  to  evaluate.  In  some  cases,  we 
have  found  sources  of  data  such  as 
references  from  friends,  family,  clergy¬ 
men,  business  associates,  and  even  pro¬ 
fessional  persons  to  be  colored  by  sym¬ 
pathy  and  a  desire  to  assist  the  appli¬ 
cant  to  give  a  favorable  impression.  In 
essence,  these  attempts  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  in  the  best  interest  of  the  appli¬ 
cant.  For  those  who  are  troubled  with 
personal  problems  revolving  around 
blindness,  the  heavy  demands  of  pro¬ 
fessional  work  in  our  field  are  likely  to 
prove  frustrating  and  productive  of  ad¬ 
ditional  unhappiness  and  further  prob¬ 
lems.  It  is  our  hope  that  as  work  in  the 
IHB-OVR  program  proceeds,  we  will 
be  able  to  devise  more  adequate  means 
for  evaluating  this  vital  personal-emo¬ 
tional  component.  In  the  meantime, 
counselors  and  caseworkers  are  the 
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richest  source  of  data  and  of  inesti- 
niable  assistance  to  us  in  determining 
the  emotional  readiness  of  candidates 
for  admission. 

f)  Personal  Management 

The  elusive  quality  of  professional 
manner  and  professional  attitudes  is 
basie  to  our  field.  It  is  conveyed  to  the 
observer  by  the  quality  of  a  person  s 
dress,  his  personal  appearance  and  per¬ 
sonal  hygiene,  his  demeanor,  his 
speech,  and  the  warmth  and  aecept- 
ance  he  communicates  in  personal  rela¬ 
tionships.  Some  of  our  applicants  have 
failed  to  meet  minimum  standards  in 
one  or  more  of  these  areas  of  personal 
management. 

Equally  important  has  been  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  perceive  oneself  as  a  professional 
person,  capable  of  ethieal  conduct,  non¬ 
personal  attitudes  toward  clients,  and 
good  working  relationships  with  col¬ 
leagues.  Some  of  the  work  of  the  IHB- 
OVR  program  foeuses  on  these  matters, 
but  the  personality  factors  which  pro¬ 
vide  the  substructure  for  them  is  a  pre¬ 
requisite  which  may  not  be  made  a 
part  of  the  training  program. 

Consequently,  an  applicant  requires 
a  high  degree  of  personal  maturity,  a 
sense  of  the  appropriate,  and  a  capac¬ 
ity  for  dressing  as,  looking  like,  and 
working  as  a  professional  person. 
Clothes,  manner,  dress,  and  approach 
are  factors  which  must  be  pre-existing 
characteristics  of  the  person.  When  stu¬ 
dents  possess  these  traits,  members  of 
the  staff,  through  example  and  coun¬ 
seling  may  assist  the  trainee  to  develop 
a  professional  way  of  doing  things. 

Our  recent  experienee  with  employ¬ 
ers  is  clear.  Mere  blindness  and  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  serve  are  not  necessarily  con¬ 
ducive  to  entrance  and  success  in  work 
for  the  blind.  Increasingly,  employers 


are  looking  for  people  with  superior 
training  and  are  expecting  training 
facilities  to  be  highly  selective  in  mak¬ 
ing  choice  of  available  candidates. 
Thus  training  institutions  are  called 
upon  to  establish  criteria  which  are 
realistic  and  appropriate  for  work  for 
the  blind. 

Through  their  work  with  young  blind 
persons  who  are  interested  in  careers 
in  work  for  the  blind,  counselors  and 
caseworkers  can  assist  in  making  these 
criteria  known  to  applicants  and  in 
helping  them  to  develop  realistic  voca¬ 
tional  goals  in  terms  of  how  adequately 
they  meet  these  criteria.  Unless  the 
vocational  planning  of  blind  students 
considers  these  criteria  and  attempts 
to  fulfill  them  in  the  student’s  prepara¬ 
tory  program,  eventual  entrance  into 
the  field  on  a  professional  level  may  be 
delayed  or  blocked  altogether.  The  job 
demands  of  the  various  occupations  in 
work  for  the  blind  are  not  fully  known, 
but  we  have  suggested  a  few  criteria 
of  personal  and  professional  character 
which  may  apply  to  most  jobs  in  the 
field.  These  include: 

a.  Competence  in  foot  travel  and 
orientation. 

b.  Competence  in  use  of  communi¬ 
cation  tools. 

c.  A  clear  vocational  goal. 

d.  Previous  work  experience. 

e.  Success  in  handling  the  problems 
of  blindness. 

f.  Competence  in  personal  manage¬ 
ment. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  suggested  that 
vocational  counseling  of  blind  persons 
planning  to  work  with  other  blind  per¬ 
sons  on  a  professional  level  should  take 
into  account  the  student’s  status  in 
each  of  these  areas. 
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Modernizing  Assistance  for  the  Blind 


When  viewing  in  broad  perspective 
the  successive  stages  through  which 
the  blind  have  gradually  emerged  since 
the  dawn  of  history,  we  note  their 
struggle  every  step  of  the  way  against 
seemingly  impenetrable  walls  of  cruel¬ 
ty,  prejudice  and  ignorance.  From  bat¬ 
tling  literally  for  existence,  the  primitive 
blind  man  somehow  survived  through 
barbarous  slavery  and  inhumanity,  then 
afterwards  to  abject  charity,  beggary, 
scorn,  ostracism,  asylum  care  and  poor 
relief  laws  until  we  arrive  at  our  own 
day  and  age  of  sheltered  shops,  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  public  and  private  aid 
for  the  many  and  economic  indepen¬ 
dence  for  only  a  very  few.  It  is  only 
within  the  past  fifty  years  or  so  that 
the  blind  person  is  slowly  winning  for 
himself,  though  with  strong  resistance 
at  every  turn,  the  begrudging  recogni¬ 
tion  that  he  is  a  human  being  who, 
but  for  the  lack  of  sight,  has  the 
capacity  when  given  the  opportunity 
to  become  a  self-respecting  and  self- 
sufficient  member  of  his  community. 
The  civilized  world  now  rejects  the 
biblical  and  historical  concept  that 
blindness  is  a  curse,  a  punishment  or 
a  retribution  for  some  sinful  act  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  individual  himself  or 
another  member  of  his  family.  In  its 
place,  scientific  data  and  enlightened 
understanding  convince  us  that  blind¬ 
ness  is  circumstantial.  Its  cause  may  be 
accidental,  congenital  or  a  concom- 
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itant  of  old  age  and  physical  deterio¬ 
ration.  As  part  of  our  present  program 
of  rehabilitation  and  adjustment  we 
are  sounding  a  new  and  hopeful  note, 
placing  significant  emphasis  upon  a 
new  approach:  that  blindness  itself  is 
not  necessarily  an  insurmountable  bar¬ 
rier;  that,  at  best,  it  is  a  permanent 
inconvenience,  and  at  its  worst,  a  dev¬ 
astating  disability,  though  it  need  not 
mean  inability. 

The  concept  accepted  without  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  days  of  lawless  enterprise 
and  competitive  survival— that  the  race 
is  always  to  the  swiftest— is  being 
rapidly  replaced  by  a  new  social  con¬ 
cept:  that  when  special  consideration 
and  practical  assistance  are  given  to 
equalize  the  disadvantages  resulting 
from  blindness,  many  more  individuals 
will  be  able  to  assume  a  more  normal 
role  in  society. 

While  these  changing  concepts  are 
gradually  being  crystallized  by  a  more 
intelligent  understanding  and  a  new 
scientific  approach  in  the  field  of  work 
for  the  blind  through  better  education, 
deepening  consciousness  of  social  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  improved  techniques 
of  testing  and  evaluation,  we  are 
nevertheless  painfully  aware  that  soci¬ 
ety  has  by  no  means  shaken  off  the 
many  traditional  prejudices  inherited 
out  of  the  past.  The  vestiges  which 
have  left  upon  our  times  unmistakable 
evidence  of  despairing  pauperism,  sym¬ 
bolic  identification  and  custodial  be¬ 
nevolence  are  still  noticeable.  Hard  as 
we  may  try  to  disavow  them,  they 
have  a  way  of  creeping  into  our  emo- 
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tional  being,  our  attitudes  and  de¬ 
cisions. 

Recognition  of  the  blind  man’s  in¬ 
dividual  right  to  equal  human  treat¬ 
ment  is  still  largely  in  the  realm  of  lip 
service  rather  than  honest  conviction. 
For  every  employer  who  is  willing  and 
convinced  that  a  blind  person  can  fill 
a  place  in  the  economic  scheme  of  life, 
there  are  thousands  who  are  not.  For 
every  individual  or  group  who  is 
willing  to  befriend  a  blind  person  for 
himself  alone,  without  pity  or  patron¬ 
age,  there  are  thousands  who  are  not. 
For  the  blind  person  who  cannot  be¬ 
come  an  economic  producer  and  must 
rely  wholly  or  in  part  upon  public  or 
private  assistance,  there  is  the  fear 
and  the  inhibitive  reluctance  to  ask 
for  it  or  accept  it  without  shame  or 
concealment.  This  is  the  general  pic¬ 
ture  as  we  see  it  today.  Surely  we  can 
make  it  more  tolerable  for  those  who 
must  live  with  it. 

I  will  confine  myself  to  certain  sug¬ 
gestions  and  changes  which  I  feel 
should  be  considered  with  a  view 
towards  liberalizing  the  application 
and  interpretation  of  public  assistance 
to  the  blind.  It  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a  blind  person  is  a  human 
being  and  must  always  be  regarded  as 
a  total  personality  rather  than  as  an 
impersonal  “case,”  “client”  or  “trainee” 
in  whom  we  can  only  see  his  immediate 
need  for  assistance  or  “charity”  without 
taking  into  account  the  rest  of  his 
personality,  total  environment,  back¬ 
ground  and  relationship  with  respect 
to  family,  friends  and  community. 

Re-evaluating  the  Aims  of  Assistance 

Since  the  blind  person  feels  that  his 
handicap  is  no  fault  of  his  own,  he 
cannot  understand  why,  when  circum¬ 
stances  compel  him  to  seek  assistance 
from  a  public  or  a  private  agency,  he 
should  be  subjected  to  such  regulations 
and  restrictions  which  strike  at  his 


sense  of  dignity,  his  privacy,  his  natural 
desire  to  regain  economic  security  and 
retain  those  relationships  he  formerly 
enjoyed.  Typical  of  this  situation— and 
which  falls  far  short  of  its  effectiveness 
—is  the  principle  of  the  monthly  hand¬ 
icap  allowance.  This  allowance  which 
is  now  provided  in  the  welfare  budget 
should  be  realistically  re-evaluated  to 
permit  the  recipient  to  tip  for  neces¬ 
sary  services;  to  have  adequate  laundry 
and  tailoring;  to  participate  in  com¬ 
munity  activities  and  to  allow  for  social 
contacts.  Nothing  is  so  shattering  to 
the  morale  of  a  newly  blind  person 
than  to  find  that  he  can  no  longer 
observe  the  amenities  and  social  graces 
which  are  a  part  of  any  normal  whole¬ 
some  relationship. 

Then,  too,  how  can  the  breadwinner 
retain  the  love  and  respect  of  his  family 
when  he  can  no  longer  provide  for 
their  economic  well-being?  He  has  all 
he  can  do  to  recover  from  the  traumat¬ 
ic  experiences  of  sudden  or  oncoming 
blindness.  The  train  of  consequences 
that  results  from  this  double  setback 
is  too  long  and  too  depressing  to 
describe  here.  Quite  often  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  situation  in  which 
the  head  of  the  family  cannot  work  or 
undergoes  rehabilitation,  in  which  lat¬ 
ter  case  he  must  usually  wait  a  long 
period  from  time  of  application,  and, 
if  fortunate,  to  final  placement.  In  most 
instances  he  is  obliged  to  seek  financial 
aid.  He  only  does  so  after  having  un¬ 
dergone  emotional  upheaval,  then  is 
forced  to  swallow  his  pride,  and  falls 
back  upon  the  last  alternative  of  asking 
for  public  assistance,  which  is  viewed 
as  charity.  He  feels  that  this  request 
and  the  investigation  that  must  follow 
are  synonymous  with  the  forfeiture  of 
his  last  link  with  the  life  he  once  knew 
and  to  which  he  will  never  return.  He 
feels  himself  helpless  and  his  future 
hopeless.  But  these  negative  attitudes 
can  be  greatly  minimized  by  the  adop- 
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tion  of  other  vital  measures.  The  guid¬ 
ing  allowanee,  which  permits  the 
recipient  to  participate  in  recreational 
and  cultural  activities,  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  activities  of  his  own 
choosing  as  well  as  those  provided  by 
agencies  for  the  blind.  This  would 
enable  him  to  continue  some  of  the 
activities  and  associations  which  were 
an  integral  part  of  his  life  before  loss 
of  sight. 

Then  there  is  the  provision  in  the 
welfare  law,  namely,  the  “willing  and 
able”  clause,  which  concerns  itself  with 
legally  responsible  relatives.  This 
clause  is  responsible  for  most  of  the 
discord  that  arises  between  the  re¬ 
cipient  and  members  of  his  family  who 
are  compelled  to  contribute  to  his 
support  if  financially  able.  Even  when 
the  family  can  contribute,  this  should 
not  be  compulsory  since  it  tends  to 
destroy  harmonious  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  relatives  and  the  recipient. 
Moreover,  in  many  instances,  legally 
responsible  relatives  are  budgeted  to 
a  level  lower  than  that  upon  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  live. 
This  also  reacts  most  unfavorably  upon 
the  morale  of  the  recipient  because  of 
the  deep  resentment  and  bitterness 
engendered  by  this  change.  Forcing 
contributions  from  unwilling  relatives 
regardless  of  their  financial  ability  is 
unjust  to  the  recipient  and  creates 
endless  friction,  humiliation  and  mis¬ 
ery.  Therefore,  the  word  “able”  should 
be  deleted  from  the  “willing  and  able” 
clause.  Blindness  in  itself  is  a  black 
enough  social  pit  without  adding  to  it 
the  barriers  of  family  estrangement  and 
hostility. 

Since  it  is  one  of  the  primary  requi¬ 
sites  to  break  down  the  isolation  be¬ 
tween  the  blind  and  the  seeing,  and, 
instead,  to  help  them  to  become  in¬ 
tegrated  into  the  business  of  daily 
living,  a  telephone  allowance  should 
be  one  of  the  basic  items  in  the  budget 


of  every  totally  blind  individual  or 
couple.  This  is  essential  for  shopping, 
guiding,  emergencies,  and  contact  with 
the  outside  world  generally.  Also  a 
housekeeping  allowance  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  a  totally  blind  individual  or 
couple  upon  request  without  investi¬ 
gation. 

Liberalize  Definition  of  Blindness 

For  the  most  effective  administration 
of  these  and  similar  benefits,  the  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  definition  of  blindness, 
20/200  or  less,  should  include  within 
its  broad  scope  a  separate  provision 
to  give  totally  or  nearly  blind  persons 
a  more  equitable  share  of  the  benefits 
originally  intended  for  them.  Such  a 
provision  should  define  total  blindness 
as  5/200  or  less.  Since  the  totally  blind 
or  those  with  vision  up  to  5/200  receive 
very  little  opportunity  or  consideration 
in  the  field  of  employment,  financial 
assistance  and  social  advantages,  it  is 
high  time  that  concerted  action  is 
taken  by  those  groups  who  show  an 
interest  and  assume  responsibility  for 
the  genuine  welfare  of  the  blind— in 
whose  name  all  benefits  are  sought  but 
who  are  the  last  to  enjoy  the  least. 

We  then  note  that  a  recipient  of 
assistance  to  the  blind  is  permitted  to 
retain  $250  for  burial  purposes.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  amount  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  minimum  basic  requirements  of  the 
individual’s  religious  beliefs. 

Through  a  recent  amendment  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  earnings  up  to  $50 
a  month  are  exempt  in  computing  a 
recipient’s  budget.  This  principle  is 
ineffective  because  the  recipient  will 
not  be  anxious  to  exceed  the  $50 
monthly  earnings  since  he  will  not 
benefit  materially  thereby.  Although  in 
theory  this  principle  is  basically  sound, 
it  does  not  attain  its  objective  since 
a  fixed  amount  discourages  initiative, 
incentive  and  maximum  effort.  In  ad- 
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dition  to  the  $50  monthly  earnings 
exemption,  a  plan  based  on  a  sliding 
scale,  whereby  the  recipient  would 
benefit  in  accordance  with  his  ability 
and  productivity,  would  seem  to  be  the 
solution  to  this  problem.  Then,  too, 
there  are  those  who  cannot  work  but 
who  receive  a  small  income  from  dis¬ 
ability  insurance.  Social  Security  and 
pensions.  Since  this  group  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  income  by  virtue  of 
years  of  employment  and  savings,  they, 
too,  should  benefit  from  the  $50  month¬ 
ly  exemption  provision  when  their 
budgetary  needs  are  being  computed. 

It  is  the  practice  in  New  York  City 
for  the  recipient  of  public  assistance 
to  receive  his  check  semi-monthly  on 
the  5th  and  the  20th  of  the  month. 
These  checks,  however,  are  retroactive 
to  the  1st  and  the  16th  respectively. 
There  is  no  provision  made  for  the 
interim  period  from  the  1st  to  the  5th 
and  the  16th  to  the  20th.  Constantly 
faced  with  this  problem,  the  recipient 
is  usually  advised  by  his  investigator 
to  borrow  money  or  to  ask  for  credit 
from  the  grocer  or  landlord.  This  is 
humiliating,  degrading  and  embar¬ 
rassing  to  the  recipient.  He  is  also  told 
to  stretch  his  money  to  cover  the  in¬ 
terim  period.  Since  budgets  are  based 
on  a  subsistence  level,  it  would  seem 


that  this  temporizing  advice  is  no 
solution  to  this  frustrating  problem.  In 
attempting  to  learn  the  reason  for  this 
procedure  from  the  Department  of 
Welfare  I  was  told  that  the  banks  con¬ 
sider  it  too  heavy  a  check-load  to 
handle  on  the  1st  and  the  16th  of  the 
month.  I  was  also  told  that  if  a  hard¬ 
ship  is  created  by  this  system,  the 
recipient  can  request  an  advance  on 
his  next  check,  which  must  be  paid 
back  immediately  upon  receipt  of  this 
check.  Repayment  of  this  advance 
leaves  the  recipient  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  he  formerly  found  him¬ 
self.  I  would  urge  that  this  inequity 
be  corrected.  Either  checks  be  received 
on  their  due  day  or  a  transitional  or 
adjustment  allowance  be  included  in 
the  first  check  issued  to  the  recipient. 

The  aim  and  motivating  spirit  be¬ 
hind  assistance  to  the  blind  individual 
should  be  to  restore  and  keep  intact 
his  morale;  to  minimize  the  social  and 
economic  consequences  of  his  handi¬ 
cap  from  becoming  more  burdensome 
to  the  family  and  community  than  is 
necessary,  and  finally,  but  most  im¬ 
portant,  everything  should  be  done  to 
reduce  to  the  lowest  possible  point  the 
effects  of  the  insidious  and  traditional 
symbols  and  associations  of  shame,  pity, 
pauperism,  and  mendicancy. 
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Editorially 


Deakin 


There  are  about  50,000  blind  persons 
in  the  United  States  who  are  benefiting 
from  federal  legislation  authorizing  the 
purchase  of  braille  and  other  raised 
type  matter,  Talking  Book  recordings 
and  reproducers.  But  for  this  legislation 
there  would  be  few  blind  people  who 
could  avail  themselves  of  any  library 
services. 

But  the  purchase  alone  of  these 
materials,  as  provided  for  by  law, 
would  fall  short  of  making  them  avail¬ 
able  to  individual  patrons.  The  distri¬ 
bution  of  reading  matter,  tactile  and 
recordings,  has  been  possible  only 
through  the  traditional  and  admirable 
service  function  of  the  library  profes¬ 
sion.  Actually,  as  Mr.  Charles  Gallozzi 
points  out  in  his  article  on  page  171, 
there  are  twenty-seven  libraries  in  the 
continental  United  States  that  serve 
the  needs  of  blind  people.  But  what¬ 
ever  their  various  respective  means  of 
meeting  the  cost  of  providing  this  serv¬ 
ice,  it  is  with  probably  one  exception 
not  provided  for  in  federal  legislation. 

Over-crowded  with  bulky  recordings 
and  books,  under-staffed,  and  unequi- 
tably  reimbursed,  these  libraries,  in 
the  circumstances,  are  rendering  com¬ 
mendable  service.  But  the  survey, 
announced  in  this  issue  and  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Gallozzi,  is  a  practical  action 


in  response  to  a  great  need  for  help  in 
providing  more  adequate  service.  With 
the  steady  increase  in  demands  upon 
the  libraries  their  problems  have  mul¬ 
tiplied— particularly  since  the  advent 
of  the  Talking  Book. 

Not  the  least  difficult  phase  of  the 
general  problem  is  that  of  determining 
accurately  what  the  reading  needs  of 
blind  persons  are.  Perhaps  the  most 
frequently  heard  criticism  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  to  do  with  the  unavailability 
of  the  specific  material  desired  by  the 
patron. 

The  situation  has  steadily  grown 
more  grave,  and  the  service  is  in  danger 
of  bogging  down.  It  has  prompted  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to 
attempt  a  national  survey,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Library  of  Gongress. 
The  survey  is  now  in  progress.  It  is 
manned  by  some  of  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  authorities  in  library  administration 
in  this  country,  people  whose  analyses 
and  conclusions  will  be  objective.  Its 
results  will  indicate,  it  is  hoped,  meth¬ 
ods  of  solving  problems  without  the 
solutions  becoming  controversial.  The 
overruling  purpose  of  all  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  must  be  to  let  nothing  stand 
in  the  way  of  providing  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  library  service  to  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  blind  persons. 
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Meeting  Individual 
Needs  Through  Literature 


[This  brief  statement  is  presented  as  a  part  of  the  thinking  of  Group  H  (librarians 


Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  if  everyone  were  satis¬ 
fied  with  all  aspects  of  the  general 
program  of  literature  for  the  blind,  one 
would  suspect  that  something  was 
wrong.  Progress  can  only  be  had 
through  the  recognition  of  better  ways 
of  doing  things.  As  we  approach  the 
forthcoming  conference  in  Los  Angeles, 
therefore,  every  publisher,  librarian, 
and  worker  concerned  with  reading 
and  study,  should  examine  critically  to 
see  where  improvements  might  be 
made  in  the  work  we  are  doing.  A 
number  of  interesting  questions  have 
come  to  the  chairman  of  the  group, 
some  of  which  will  be  explored  at  the 
meeting. 

But  above  the  more  immediate  prob¬ 
lems  that  plague  each  in  his  own  way, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  examine 
carefully  certain  basic  facts.  First  and 
foremost  is  the  question  of  the  blind. 
Who  are  these  individuals  we  are  serv¬ 
ing  and  are  we  all  rather  far  away  from 
a  personal  knowledge  of  specific  needs? 
Are  we  doing  too  much  lumping  to¬ 
gether  of  needs?  Who  are  the  ‘‘blind”? 
We  know,  naturally,  that  many  of  the 
“legally  blind”  are  only  legally  so  and 
are  not  now  or  likely  to  be,  interested 
in  braille.  And  then  there  is  that  small 
segment  of  the  totally-blind  population 


who  are  congenitally  blind  and  for 
most  of  whom  braille  presents  a  read¬ 
ing  medium  of  great  value  for  study,  i 
Is  this  group  getting  too  much  attention  i 
in  some  fields  and  not  enough  in 
others? 

And  finally,  there  is  the  most  numer-  i 
ous  group  of  bhnd  adults  who  now  are 
falling  into  the  category  of  senile  blind, 
even  though  we  librarians  know  that 
mentally  some  of  the  oldest  show  small 
diminution  of  mental  alertness.  Varia¬ 
tions  in  this  latter  group  in  education 
and  background  and  variations  in  the 
other  groups  all  add  up  to  individuali¬ 
ty.  Are  we  serving  them  well?  Are  the 
students  getting  books  when  they  want 
them?  Are  the  totally  and  congenitally 
blind  getting  the  kind  of  braille  read¬ 
ing  they  want?  Is  there  really  a  need 
for  the  present  emphasis  on  denomina¬ 
tional,  religious  literature  in  braille 
from  which  thousands  of  others  are 
excluded?  Are  the  physical  problems  of 
the  Talking  Book  readers  considered 
in  designing  the  present  reading  ma¬ 
chines?  Are  we,  in  short,  personalizing 
the  people  for  whom  our  publishing 
and  distributing  services  are  designed? 
Let  us  think  this  over  before  our  meet¬ 
ing  in  July.  j 

—Nelson  Coon  j 

Chairman,  Section  H,  A.A.W.B.  \ 
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Three  More  Traineeship  Courses  Announced 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili-  courses  in  three  areas,  scheduled  for 
tation  has  just  announced  training  this  spring  and  summer. 

ORIENTATION  TO  PLACEMENT  OF  THE  BLIND 


State  vocational  rehabilitation  agen¬ 
cies  serving  the  blind  have  expressed 
such  keen  interest  in  the  type  of  train¬ 
ing  provided  in  the  training  course  on 
"Orientation  to  the  Placement  of  the 
Blind”  held  in  Houston,  Texas,  Febru¬ 
ary  6-17,  1956,  that  plans  have  been 
made  by  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  to  conduct  similar  courses 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  within 
the  next  year.  Plans  and  arrangements 
have  been  completed  and  trainees  ap¬ 
proved  for  the  next  course  which  is  to 
be  held  May  7-18,  1956,  in  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Indiana. 

The  objectives  of  the  courses  are: 

(1)  techniques  of  developing  employ¬ 
ers’  interest  in  hiring  blind  workers; 

(2)  techniques  of  job  analysis  with 
respect  to  blindness;  (3)  the  place  of 
plant  survey  in  developing  industrial 
employment;  and  (4)  personnel  re¬ 
lationships  affecting  employment. 

The  activities  covered  in  such  a 

TRAINING  COURSE  FOR  COUNSELORS  WORKING 

Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan, 
Kansas,  has  been  awarded  a  grant  by 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
to  conduct  a  four-week  training  course 
for  counselors  working  with  bhnd  per¬ 
sons  living  in  rural  areas  from  June  4 
through  June  29,  1956,  for  personnel 
of  state  rehabilitation  agencies  serving 
the  blind  in  Regions  VI,  VIII,  and  IX, 
and  personnel  in  state  agencies  in 
Region  VII  not  participating  in  previ¬ 
ous  training  courses  for  counselors 
working  with  blind  persons  living  in 
rural  areas. 


course  are:  (1)  discussions  of  tech¬ 
niques  and  procedures  used  in  develop¬ 
ing  placement  programs;  (2)  practice 
of  sales  talks  by  trainees;  (3)  discus¬ 
sions  on  placement  and  counseling,  use 
of  occupational  information,  job  analy¬ 
sis,  employer-employee  relationships 
affecting  employment,  safety  practices 
in  industry,  the  use  of  local  facilities 
in  developing  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties,  and  the  place  of  the  workshop  in 
a  placement  program.  Resource  per¬ 
sons  experienced  in  the  fields  above 
will  participate  in  these  activities. 

Ten  traineeships  will  be  available  to 
approved  applicants  to  help  defray 
expenses  incurred  during  the  course. 
Anyone  interested  in  attending  one  of 
these  conferences  after  July  I,  1956, 
should  make  apphcation  to  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  attention: 
Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind,  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

WITH  BLIND  PERSONS  LIVING  IN  RURAL  AREAS 

This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  such 
courses  being  conducted  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  and  designed  for 
both  experienced  and  newly  employed 
counselors  devoting  their  time  exclu¬ 
sively,  or  in  part,  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  blind  persons  living  in  rural  areas. 

The  objectives  are  to  furnish  coun¬ 
selors  for  the  blind  with  information 
on:  the  services  and  facilities  available 
to  farmers  which  may  be  used  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  services  provided  by  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation;  and  special  meth¬ 
ods  and  techniques  used  by  blind 
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persons  in  performing  the  tasks  re¬ 
quired  of  persons  doing  farm  work. 

In  conducting  the  training  course, 
persons  having  knowledge  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  subjects  and  experience  in  the 
processes  involved  will  act  as  instruc¬ 
tors,  lecturers,  and  consultants.  Local 
tours  and  a  one-week  study  and  ob¬ 
servation  tour  will  be  conducted  in 
rural  areas  of  Kansas,  Nebraska  and 
Missouri.  This  will  enable  the  coun¬ 
selors  to  make  on-the-spot  observations 
and  analyses  of  farm  operations  and 
projects  presented  and  discussed. 


Approved  applicants  will  be  eligible 
for  traineeships  in  the  amount  of  $30C 
($50  per  week)  for  the  duration  of 
this  course,  plus  travel  cost  from  the 
place  of  residence  to  destination  and 
return.  The  number  of  trainees  enrolled 
will  be  limited  to  15. 

Persons  interested  in  attending  this 
training  course  should  make  applica¬ 
tion  immediately  to  Mr.  Roman  J. 
Verhaalen,  Associate  Professor  of  Adult 
Education,  Office  of  General  Extension, 
Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan 
Kansas. 


PIANO  TUNING  TRAINING  COURSE  FOR  INSTRUCTORS  OF  BLIND  STUDENTS 


Roosevelt  University,  430  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois,  July  9  through 
August  17,  1956. 

Roosevelt  University,  Chicago,  Il¬ 
linois,  will  conduct  a  second  piano 
tuning  training  course  for  instructors 
of  blind  students  July  9  through  August 
17,  1956. 

The  objectives  of  the  course  are  to: 

( 1 )  increase  the  number  of  qualified 
instructors  by  presenting  to  experi¬ 
enced  tuners,  not  familiar  with  teach¬ 
ing  practices,  effective  methods  and 
techniques  of  instructing  blind  stu¬ 
dents;  (2)  provide  advanced  training 
on  the  care  and  maintenance  of  all 
types  of  piano  actions;  (3)  serve  as  a 
refresher  course  for  instructors  trained 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  piano 
tuning  and  general  service  work;  (4) 
improve  the  quality  of  instruction  and 


expand  the  scope  of  training  given 
blind  students  in  schools  teaching  piano 
tuning;  (5)  increase  the  proficiency 
of  blind  piano  tuner  technicians  having 
been  graduated  from  schools  teaching 
piano  tuning;  and  (6)  raise  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  piano  tuning  as  a  profession 
for  qualified  blind  persons. 

Twelve  traineeships  in  the  amount 
of  $300  each  will  be  made  available 
through  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  to  approved  apphcants  for 
the  six-week  period  to  cover  the  regis¬ 
tration  fee  ($15)  and  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  travel  and  maintenance. 

Persons  interested  in  attending  the 
training  course  should  immediately 
make  application  to  Mr.  Joseph  Crean- 
za.  Director  of  Music  School,  Roosevelt 
University,  430  South  Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Workshop  on  Needs  of  Deaf-Blind 


A  GREAT  DEAL  o£  interest  throughout 
the  country  has  been  shown  in  the 
Workshop  on  Vocational  Training  and 
Employment  of  Deaf-Blind  Adults  held 
at  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  last  February  and  discussed 
briefly  in  the  March  issue  of  the  New 
Outlook.  This  interest  stems  from  grow¬ 
ing  concern  for  increased  employment 
opportunities  for  all  types  of  handi¬ 
capped  persons.  Blindness,  combined 
with  profound  deafness,  presents  a  bar¬ 
rier  to  job  placement  which  can  be 
overcome  only  through  skilled  help  of 
professional  workers. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Workshop 
there  was  a  general  discussion,  includ¬ 
ing  co-ordination  in  case-finding,  es¬ 
sential  background  information,  and 
clarification  of  terms.  It  was  agreed 
that  there  is  a  need  for  better  public 
education  to  interpret  deaf-blindness 
and  the  potential  capacity  of  persons 
so  handicapped.  Individual  differences 
were  noted  and  the  importance  of 
thorough  evaluation  and  training  were 
stressed.  The  group  then  divided  into 
three  committees  to  study  the  problem 
in  relation  to  specific  vocational  goals: 
Committee  A,  Employment  in  Com¬ 
petitive  Industry;  Committee  B,  Em¬ 
ployment  in  Sheltered  Workshops; 
Committee  C,  Industrial  Homework 
and  Self-Employment.  Reports  from 
the  committees  were  submitted  to  the 
I  Workshop  as  a  whole  at  the  final  ses- 
i  sion. 

Committee  A  outlined  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  training  necessary  for  place¬ 
ment  in  competitive  industry,  together 
with  arguments  to  combat  possible 
objections  which  a  prospective  em¬ 
ployer  might  raise.  It  was  pointed  out 


that  characteristics  essential  for  any 
person  to  secure,  retain  and  advance 
in  competitive  employment  are  positive 
attitudes,  adaptability,  acceptable  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  and  a  level  of  com¬ 
petence  equal  to  the  work  involved. 
A  deaf-blind  worker  must  meet  these 
requirements.  In  addition,  because  of 
the  double  handicap,  he  must  have  a 
rapid  means  of  communication,  and 
orientation  as  well  as  mobility  within 
the  actual  work  environment. 

Committee  B  reported  on  essential 
characteristics  and  training  needed  for 
a  deaf-blind  individual  to  be  given 
remunerative  employment  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  workshop  and  the  special  serv¬ 
ices,  including  recreational  activities 
and  casework  services  which  such  a 
workshop  should  be  in  a  position  to 
offer.  Employment  in  a  sheltered  shop 
should  be  available  for  those  individ¬ 
uals  not  competent  enough  for  place¬ 
ment  in  competitive  employment  or 
for  whom  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
such  placement.  Such  individuals 
should  be  able  to  adapt  to  and  benefit 
from  the  workshop  environment.  The 
deaf-blind  worker  should  be  expected 
to  meet  the  same  standards  of  efficiency 
required  of  all  the  shop  employees. 
The  deaf-blind  persons  must  have  a 
real  desire  for  work  and  at  least  one 
satisfactory  method  of  communication. 
Committee  B  also  drew  up  a  summary 
statement  regarding  specific  qualities 
required  in  the  supervisor  directly  in 
charge  of  the  deaf-blind  worker. 

“Although  all  the  special  skills  on 
the  part  of  supervisors  and  other 
personnel  in  the  workshop  should 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  problem 
of  deaf-blindness  in  the  client,  the 
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primary  factor  involves  genuine 
understanding,  and  in  particular, 
friendliness,  kindliness,  patience,  tol¬ 
erance,  and  a  willingness  to  take  the 
time  for  the  individual  that  all  of 
these  require.” 

Committee  C  considered  the  means 
of  organizing  an  effective  industrial 
homework  program  which  should  be 
developed  in  such  a  way  that  it  could 
offer  continuous  remunerative  employ¬ 
ment  to  those  workers  confined  to  their 
homes  but  capable  of  productivity. 
Such  a  program  could  serve  deaf-blind 
persons  in  the  area  who  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  participation,  i.e.,  a  de¬ 
sire  for  work  and  a  capacity  for  con¬ 
tinuous  production  that  would  not  fall 
below  a  minimum  level  of  work  stand¬ 
ards.  A  means  of  communication  would 
be  necessary  but  it  would  present  less 
difficulty  in  the  home  situation  than  in 
an  industrial  or  sheltered  workshop 
environment. 

When  the  reports  were  read,  each 
was  discussed  in  detail  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  objectives  were  drawn  up: 

“The  first  objective  should  be  to 


prepare  and  place  each  deaf-blind 
person  in  competitive  employment; 
when  this  proves  impossible,  con¬ 
sider  feasibility  for  workshop  place¬ 
ment;  finally,  if  neither  is  possible 
for  the  individual,  consider  indus¬ 
trial  homework.  Homework  may  be 
the.  best  plan  for  an  individual,  but 
not  as  a  substitute  for  regular  em¬ 
ployment. 

“We  recognize  the  differences 
among  states  in  the  resources  avail¬ 
able  and  the  administrative  and 
legislative  obstacles  to  improve  serv¬ 
ice  for  all  handicapped  persons,  but 
we  aifirm  that  the  greatest  barrier 
to  progress  at  this  moment  for  the 
deaf-blind  is  fear  due  to  lack  of 
understanding.  When  local  agencies 
and  professional  workers  understand 
the  potentialities  of  deaf-blind  per¬ 
sons  and  realize  that  communication 
with  them  is  truly  feasible,  they  ex¬ 
perience  the  same  inspiration  and 
challenge  which  has  in  the  past  years 
moved  so  many  blind  persons  from 
rocking  chairs  to  productive  employ¬ 
ment.” 
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Summer  Schools 

Readers  of  the  New  Outlook  may 
be  interested  in  summer  school  train¬ 
ing  programs  to  advance  their  profes¬ 
sional  standing. 

The  University  of  Chicago  offers  two 
courses  of  interest  to  workers  for  the 
blind,  in  the  First  Session  from  July 
9  to  20,  as  follows,  quoted  from  the 
1956  Announcement  of  Summer  Work¬ 
shops: 

1 .  Social  Work  and  Rehabilitation 
Concepts  in  Services  to  the  Handi¬ 
capped 

Leader:  Alice  James,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor,  School  of  Social  Service  Admin¬ 
istration,  University  of  Chicago. 

This  workshop  will  examine  the 
needs  of  handicapped  people  and  the 
principles  of  casework  practice  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  illness  and  disability.  Case 
records  from  public  and  private  agen¬ 
cies  will  be  used.  Special  emphasis  will 
be  given  to  knowledge  and  skills  of 
interdisciplinary  practice  as  they  relate 
to  both  assessment  and  treatment  of 
the  disabled.  Some  of  the  methods  by 
which  successful  rehabilitation  of  the 
seriously  disabled  has  been  achieved 
will  be  examined  with  reference  to 
their  adaptation  to  the  non-rehabilita¬ 
tion  setting.  Some  of  the  specialized 
rehabilitation  programs  will  be  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  light  of  community 
organization  and  welfare  principles. 

2.  Work  Adjustment  of  the  Physi¬ 
cally  and  Mentally  Handicapped 

a.  Methods  of  Work  Orientation 
and  Evaluation  of  Work  Potential 

(7  sessions) 

Leader:  William  Gellman,  Executive 
Director,  Jewish  Vocational  Service, 
Chicago 

The  workshop  will  consider  three 
phases  of  vocational  adjustment  of 


physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
persons:  (1)  the  evaluation  of  work 
potential;  (2)  preparation  for  work; 
and  (3)  adjustment  on  the  job.  Em¬ 
phasis  will  be  placed  upon  analysis 
and  diagnosis  of  vocational  problems 
based  upon  understanding  the  broad 
principles  of  vocational  guidance  and 
the  dynamic  interrelationship  among 
vocational,  emotional,  and  social  needs 
of  handicapped  persons  during  the 
process  of  vocational  adjustment  and 
rehabilitation.  The  topics  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  include  values  and  limitations 
of  interviewing,  testing,  and  workshop 
techniques  during  the  above  stages  of 
vocational  rehabilitation;  the  effect  of 
physical  and  mental  limitations  upon 
oecupational  planning  for  and  work 
adjustment  of  the  handicapped;  factors 
influencing  work  competence  and  voca¬ 
tional  adjustment;  the  use  of  workshops 
in  work  evaluation  and  preparation  for 
work;  concepts  derived  from  studies  of 
the  psychology  and  sociology  of  un¬ 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  work;  and  in¬ 
dividual  and  cultural  meanings  of  work. 

New  York  University,  School  of 
Education  announces  summer  offerings 
at  the  Center  for  Human  Relations 
Studies  as  follows: 

Intersession  2d  two  weeks,  June  18-29* 

299.50  Administrative  Leadership  in 
Human  Relations.  M-F,  12-3. 

Professor  H.  H.  Giles.  Basic  concepts 
and  practices  related  to  case  ex¬ 
amples.  3  pts. 

Summer  Session,  6  weeks,  July  3- Aug¬ 
ust  10 

299.125,126  Human  Behavior  and 
Human  Relations.  M-F,  12-3. 

Professor  Giles.  How  to  understand 
and  deal  with  casual  factors  in 
human  relations.  3  to  S  pts. 
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News  Briefs 


O  Eric  T.  Boulter,  AFOB  Field  Di¬ 
rector,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 


Conference  of  World  Organizations 
Interested  in  the  Handicapped  at  that 
organization’s  session  in  March  at  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  Boulter,  who  is  Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  World  Council  for  the 
W^elfare  of  the  Blind,  served  as  vice- 
chairman  of  the  two-day  conference. 
Others  elected  to  office  were:  Donald 
V.  Wilson,  Secretary-General  of  the 
International  Society  for  the  Welfare 
of  Cripples,  Vice-Chairman;  Colonel 
George  Arneman,  Representative  of  the 
World  Veterans  Federation,  Secretary; 
and  Earl  Cruickshank,  Representative 
of  the  International  Organization  of 
Employers,  Rapporteur. 

The  conference  brought  together 
representatives  of  twenty-four  non¬ 
governmental  organizations  to  plan 
ways  to  assist  the  United  Nations  and 
its  specialized  agencies  to  work  out  a 
co-ordinated  international  program  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  physically  handi¬ 
capped  persons. 

Problems  of  old-age  disability  and 
industrialization  as  related  to  rehabili¬ 
tation  came  under  discussion  at  the 
conference. 

O  After  many  years  of  service,  Mr. 
Alfred  Severson  has  resigned  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Chicago  Light¬ 
house  for  the  Blind,  to  accept  a 
position  with  the  Sunnen  Products 
Company  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  The 
Sunnen  Company  has  a  Foundation 
interested,  among  other  things,  in  the 
welfare  of  blind  people. 

Mr.  Severson  will  continue  to  act  as 
consultant  to  the  Chicago  Lighthouse 
as  well  as  secretary  to  that  organiza¬ 
tion  s  optical  aids  service. 


He  will  serve,  in  addition,  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  St.  Louis  Lighthouse  for  the  blind. 

Mr. .  Ronald  Auld,  now  business 
manager,  is  acting  executive  director 
and  Miss  Ethel  Heeren  continues  as 
director  of  social  services  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Lighthouse. 

O  Thirty-five  blind  Kansans  were  suc¬ 
cessfully  placed  in  employment  during 
1955  through  the  Kansas  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Program  of  Services  for 
the  Blind.  A  number  of  other  bfind 
persons  were  also  placed  but  were 
still  being  evaluated  in  terms  of  suc¬ 
cessful  employment  and  are  not  count¬ 
ed  in  the  thirty-five. 

Among  those  placed  successfully 
last  year  were  a  high  school  teacher, 
a  civil  engineer,  a  dictaphone  operator, 
a  family  worker,  laundry  washer  and 
an  operator  of  a  radio-TV  repair  shop. 

Three  others  were  placed  in  indus¬ 
try;  three  in  sales  work;  nine  as  vend¬ 
ing  stand  operators  and  fourteen  in 
workshops  and  home  industries. 

According  to  The  Observer,  Febru¬ 
ary,  1956,  the  present  picture  in 
Kansas  indicates  that  there  are  more 
opportunities  available  for  vending 
stand  operators,  dictaphone  operators 
and  dark-room  workers  in  hospital  x- 
ray  departments  that  can  be  filled  with 
qualified  blind  persons. 

O  From  1947  through  1955,  the  United 
Nations  awarded  forty-one  fellowships 
and  scholarships  in  the  field  of  welfare 
of  the  blind  to  persons  from  thirteen 
countries  -  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Egypt, 
Greece,  Guatemala,  India,  Korea,  the 
Netherlands,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines, 
Sweden,  Turkey  and  Yugoslavia. 

In  addition  to  the  rehabilitation  cen- 
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ter  in  Egypt,  the  UN  has  provided 
technical  assistance  in  the  form  of  ex¬ 
perts  to  the  following  countries:  Brazil, 
Burma,  Ceylon,  Guatemala,  India,  In¬ 
donesia,  Iraq,  Italy,  Malaya,  Pakistan, 
Poland,  Singapore,  Syria,  Turkey  and 
Yugoslavia. 


Current  Literature 


O  “Optar,  A  Method  of  Optical  Auto¬ 
matic  Ranging,  as  Applied  to  a  Guid¬ 
ance  Device  for  the  Bhnd”  by  Heinz 
E.  Kallmann.  Proceedings  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Radio  Engineers,  September 
1954.  “A  small  hand-held  guidance 
device  for  the  blind  is  described.  It 
is  used  for  probing  like  a  flashlight  but 
operates  on  ambient  light  when  that 
exceeds  one  foot-candle.  Image  space 
is  explored  several  times  per  second 
by  a  helical  vane  with  bars  spaced  the 
closer  the  nearer  the  objects  whose 
image  they  intercept.” 

O  “Readers  in  the  Dark”  by  Marjorie 
Morton.  High  Fidelity,  October  1955. 
Fourteen  years  before  the  long-playing 
record  invaded  the  average  American 
living  room,  it  was  well  known  in 
certain  special  homes— where  sightless 
people  listened  to  literature  read  by 
authors  and  actors.  They  still  do.  Here 
is  the  fascinating  and  inspiring  story. 

O  “Tactile-kinaesthetic  Perception  of 
Straightness  in  Blind  and  Sighted 
Humans”  by  Ian  M.  L.  Hunter.  Quar¬ 
terly  Journal  of  Experimental  Psychol¬ 
ogy,  November  1954.  A  comparison  is 
made  between  the  tactile-kinaesthetic 
perception  of  straightness  in  twenty 
blind  and  twenty  sighted  subjects.  Both 
types  of  subject  are  found  to  perceive 
a  “plus  curved”  edge  as  straight,  but 
this  curve  is  significantly  less  for  the 


blind  than  for  the  sighted,  i.e.,  the 
blind  subjects’  judgments  correspond 
more  closely  to  the  objective  straight. 
Furthermore,  the  blind,  both  as  in¬ 
dividuals  and  as  a  group,  are  signifi¬ 
cantly  finer  in  their  judgments  and 
more  consistent. 

O  “One  More  Career  for  General 
Maas”  by  Richard  Harkness  and  Gladys 
Harkness.  Readers  Digest,  March  1956. 
General  Maas  retired  from  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps  on  August  1,  1952,  after 
having  been  blind  for  almost  a  year. 
He  is  now  engaged  in  a  new  career  of 
traveling  throughout  the  forty-eight 
states,  Hawaii  and  Europe  making 
speeches  on  behalf  of  the  President’s 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped.  His  traveling 
schedule,  which  sometimes  calls  for  two 
speeches  plus  five  radio  and  television 
interviews  a  day,  is  proof  of  his  conten¬ 
tion  that  physical  disability  need  not 
cut  short  a  man’s  productivity. 

O  “Intelligence  Test  Performance  and 
Personality  Differences  in  a  Group  of 
Visually  Handicapped  Children”  by 
L.  R.  Denton.  Bulletin  of  the  Maritime 
Psychological  Association,  December 
1954.  The  subjects  used  for  this  study 
were  fifty-six  students  from  the  Hart¬ 
ford  School  for  the  Blind  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  fourteen  and  ranging 
in  school  placement  from  kindergarten 
to  grade  eight.  The  tests  administered 
were  the  Interim  Hayes-Binet  Intelli¬ 
gence  Test  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Wechsler  Verbal  Scales  of  Intelligence. 

O  “Teacher”  by  Helen  Keller.  Readers 
Digest,  April  1956.  This  is  a  conden¬ 
sation  of  the  book  by  the  same  name 
published  by  Doubleday  and  Company 
earlier  this  year  in  which  Miss  Keller 
records  her  memories  of  Anne  Sullivan, 
her  teacher  and  friend. 
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New  Outlook  To  Increase  Subscription  Price 


The  publisher  of  the  New  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  has  at  long  last  bowed  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  with  res¬ 
pect  to  the  costs  of  publishing.  This  has 
resulted  in  the  present  announcement 
of  an  increase  in  the  subscription  price 
to  $3  per  year  for  the  ink  print  edition 
and  $1.50  per  year  for  the  braille  edi¬ 
tion.  The  change  will  go  into  effect 
with  the  September  1956  issue,  and  will 
apply  to  new  and  renewal  subscriptions 
entered  from  that  date  forward.  Post¬ 
age  charges  for  foreign  subscriptions 
will  remain  as  at  present. 


As  will  be  readily  apparent  to  any¬ 
one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  publish¬ 
ing  costs,  these  increased  rates  will  still 
compensate  for  only  a  fraction  of  the 
actual  costs  of  production.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  F oundation  for  the  Blind  under¬ 
writes  the  publication  as  one  of  its 
services.  But  for  upwards  of  twenty-five 
years,  at  least,  the  subscription  price 
has  remained  unchanged  and  subscrib¬ 
ers  have  received  equal  or  greater 
value  for  considerably  less  money  than 
formerly,  in  terms  of  the  great  change 
in  dollar  value  during  these  years. 
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If  You  change  Your  Address 

Subscribers  to  the  New  Outlook  who 
anticipate  a  change  of  address  are 
asked  to  note  that  the  Circulation  De¬ 
partment  requires  that  such  changes  be 
received  by  the  first  of  the  month  pre¬ 
ceding  the  month  of  issue  to  insure 
that  copies  are  not  missent.  In  sending 
such  information,  readers  could  facili¬ 
tate  the  work  of  the  Circulation  De¬ 
partment  by  mentioning  that  the 
change  applies  to  their  New  Outlook 
subscription. 


Seminar  on  Rehab  Centers 

A  seminar  to  develop  principles  and 
standards  for  the  operation  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  centers  for  the  blind  was  held 
at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  February  20-24,  1956.  The 
seminar  was  sponsored  by  the  federal 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  with 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
co-operating. 

After  considering  various  ways  of 
conducting  the  seminar,  it  was  decided 
that  a  five-day  intensive  meeting  of  a 
small  group  of  experienced  people  in 
certain  areas  would  be  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  securing  realistic  and 
fruitful  objectives.  Those  who  partici¬ 
pated  included  seventeen  persons  with 
extensive  experience  in  these  areas: 
three  resource  persons,  outstanding  in 
their  respective  fields  of  medicine,  psy¬ 
chiatry,  and  psychology;  one  represen¬ 
tative  from  the  Public  Health  Service; 
three  from  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind;  and  three  from  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

The  conference  was  organized  into 
six  working  committees:  Potential 
Needs  of  Service;  Center  Program;  Per¬ 
sonnel;  Physical  Plant;  Finance  and 
Budget;  Interpretation  of  the  Total 
Concept. 


The  committee  reports  were  re¬ 
viewed,  discussed,  and  adopted  by  the 
entire  seminar.  These  reports  are  now 
being  compiled  into  a  single  report  by 
the  editorial  committee  and  will  be 
published  by  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  and  given  wide  distribu¬ 
tion. 

International  Meetings 
in  Europe 

Much  activity  by  way  of  internation¬ 
al  meetings  marks  the  spring  season. 

M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  John  Breuel,  Assistant  Di¬ 
rector,  and  Eric  Boulter,  Field  Director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  Over¬ 
seas  Blind,  left  early  in  April  for  a 
three  day  meeting  in  Paris  with  F. 
Abbott  Ingalls,  Director  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Middle  East  Region  of 
AFOB.  The  meeting  is  concerned  with 
the  development  of  a  Talking  Book 
program  for  fifteen  countries  of  con¬ 
tinental  Europe. 

Following  the  Paris  meeting,  the 
three  officials  from  AFB  and  AFOB 
planned  to  go  to  London  to  participate 
in  a  seminar  on  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  Alfred  Allen,  Assistant  Director 
of  AFB  and  Secretary-General  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  was  expected  to  attend  the 
seminar  at  least  part  of  the  time.  The 
seminar  was  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
World  Veterans  Federation  and  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind. 

Also  in  London,  scheduled  for  early 
this  month  (May)  is  a  three-day  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind.  Mr.  Boulter  will  attend  by 
virtue  of  his  executive  committee  post 
as  Secretary-General  of  the  Council. 
The  other  American  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  are  George  Card, 
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First  Vice-President  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind,  Mr.  Barnett 
and  Mr.  Allen.  Seats  on  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  World  Council  are 
assigned  without  regard  to  members’ 
organizational  affiliations. 


Appointments 


O  Frank  M.  Labaw,  who  for  the  past 
four  years  has  been  supervisor  of  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises  for  the  Philadelphia 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for 


the  Blind,  has  been  appointed  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Lycoming  County 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  Williamsport,  Penna. 

He  had  been  sales  manager  for  the 
Bucks  County  Branch,  PAB.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Doylestown,  Penna., 
high  school  and  the  Lansdale  School 
of  Business  where  he  majored  in  busi¬ 
ness  administration. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Labaw  are  now  resid¬ 
ing  in  Williamsport. 


^ 

Necrology 


O  Mrs.  Lydia  Herrmann  Mack,  home 
teacher  and  field  worker  with  the  New 
Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind  foi 
thirty  years,  died  in  January,  1956. 

Mrs.  Mack,  who  lived  with  her  hus¬ 
band  in  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  was 
the  founder  and  first  president  of  the 
Hudson  County  Social  Club  for  the 
Blind.  She  was  also  a  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  and  of  the  Eastern  Con¬ 
ference  of  Home  Teachers. 

Francis  Mack,  her  husband,  who  sur¬ 
vives,  is  a  field  worker  with  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 


Classified  Comer 


This  department  is  a  New  Outlook  service 
to  readers  who  wish  to  publish  notices  of  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  application  as  well  as  those  who 
are  seeking  employment  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
we  will  print  as  many  as  space  will  permit.  The 
publishers  do  not  vouch  for  statements  of 
advertisers. 

We  also  will  print  without  charge  miscel¬ 
laneous  notices  of  interest  to  professional  workers 
which  are  of  a  non-commercial  nature.  All  other 
advertising  will  be  accepted  at  rates  which  are 
available  on  request. 

Address  correspondence  to:  New  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11, 

N.  Y. 


Wanted:  Partially  sighted  man  over  thirty 
wanted  to  work  in  privately-owned  shop 
specializing  in  reseating  and  repairing  chairs. 
Must  have  knowledge  of  caning,  rush  bottom, 
split,  etc.  Must  also  be  capable  of  waiting  on 
customers.  Shop  located  in  East.  Write,  giving 
full  particulars,  including  salary  expected. 
New  Outlook,  Box  2. 


Wanted:  Position  as  adjustment  counselor. 
Blind  woman  with  master’s  degree  in  educa¬ 
tional  counseling,  a  year’s  training  at  Overbrook 
School  for  the  Blind  in  home  teaching,  three  ■ 
semesters  work  in  a  graduate  school  of  social  ' 

work,  eight  years  experience  doing  home  teach-  |! 
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ing,  counseling,  case  work,  home  industries 
and  public  relations.  Would  be  glad  to  complete 
work  for  degree  in  social  work  if  job  required. 
Write  New  Outlook,  Box  3. 

Position  Open:  Executive  director  for  a  private 
agency  conducting  a  county-wide  program  of 
services  to  the  blind,  including  operation  of 
a  broom  factory,  door  mat  manufacturing  and 
other  workshop  activities.  Also  prevention 
and  general  services.  Applicant  should  give 
full  information  on  education  and  experience. 
Address  Mr.  Clinton  M.  Smith,  President, 
Bucks  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blini  Inc.,  171  So.  Main  St.,  Doyles- 
town,  Penna. 

Position  Wanted:  Young  man,  totally  blind, 
single,  willing  to  move  anywhere.  Graduate 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  1951,  with 
experience  in  selling  and  factory  work.  Travels 
with  cane.  Write  New  Outlook,  Box  4. 

Position  Available:  Camp  counselor  for 
Beacon  Lodge  Camp  for  the  Blind.  Prefer 
male  graduate  student  over  21;  subject  to 
health  examination.  Live  in,  room  with  another 
counselor.  Six  days  per  week;  duties  waterfront 
activities,  boating,  fishing,  swimming,  and  other 
outdoor  activities.  Other  duties  assigned  by  di¬ 
rector.  Room,  board,  salary  $337.50  season,  June 
21-August  25.  Apply  to  Carl  Shoemaker,  Co¬ 
ordinator,  South  Main  and  Hale  St.,  Lewistown, 
Penna. 

Position  Available:  Male  or  female  graduate 
student  over  21  as  camp  counselor  Beacon 
Lodge  Camp  for  the  Blind.  Subject  to  health 
examination.  Live  in ;  room  with  another 
counselor.  Duties:  assisting  blind  campers  by 
organizing  and  supervising  indoor  and  outdoor 
recreational  activities  such  as  table  games, 
shuffle  board,  bowling,  hiking,  hay  rides, 
picnics,  dramatics.  Other  duties  assigned  by 
director.  Apply  to  Carl  Shoemaker,  Co-ordina- 
tor.  South  Main  and  Hale  St.,  Lewistown,  Penna. 

Position  Open:  For  director  of  Diamond  Spring 
Lodge,  vacation  home  for  blind  women,  in 
Denville,  N.  J.  Mid-June  to  Mid-September, 
1956.  Write,  stating  qualifications  and  salary 
required  to  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Gromann,  New 
Jersey  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  46  Franklin 
St.,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 

Positions  Open:  Three  teachers  prepared  to 
teach  in  elementary  school.  Bachelor’s  degree 
required.  Applicants  must  work  well  with 
parents,  co-workers  and  pupils.  Persons  with 
ingenuity  in  teaching  blind  and  visually  handi¬ 
capped,  and  those  with  recreation  and  student 
club  background  urged  to  apply.  Salary  range 
$3600-$5976.  Openings  for  these  specific 


positions:  (1)  director  of  music — combination 
chorus,  piano  and  instrument;  (2)  combination 
intermediate  classroom  teacher-librarian;  (3) 
combination  classroom-remedial  speech  teacher. 
Please  address  replies  to  Oregon  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  Salem,  Ore.;  Attention  Everett 
E.  Wilcox,  Principal.  Replies  are  kept 
confidential. 

Position  Open:  Home  teacher  with  the  New 
Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Position 
requires  blind  woman  preferably  with  home 
teaching  experience.  Training  requirement  in¬ 
cludes  college  graduation,  formal  training  in 
home  teaching  or  its  equivalent.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  individuals  with  social  work 
degree  or  background.  Inquiries  or  applications 
should  be  directed  to  Mr.  George  F.  Meyer,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Director,  New  Jersey  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  1060  Broad  Street,  Newark  2, 
New  Jersey. 

Position  Open:  Vocational  rehabilitation 
counselors  with  the  New  Jersey  State  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind.  Position  open  to  male  or 
female ;  sighted  or  blind.  Master’s  degree  or 
equivalent  required.  At  least  one  year’s  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Inquiries  or  applications  should 
be  directed  to  Mr.  George  F.  Meyer,  Executive 
Director,  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  1060  Broad  Street,  Newark  2,  New  Jersey. 

Position  Wanted:  Teacher  in  school  for  the 
blind,  totally  blind.  Qualifications  include  A.B. 
degree,  senior  high  school  teacher’s  certificate 
from  Utah,  Class  I  Home  Teacher’s  certificate 
from  the  National  Board  of  Certification,  exper¬ 
iences  in  teaching  music,  English,  reading  and 
writing  of  braille,  typewriting,  and  general  edu¬ 
cational  subjects.  Major  in  music,  minor  in 
English;  have  attended  many  summer  school 
sessions,  while  teaching.  Write  for  information: 
New  Outlook,  Box  5,  15  West  16th  St.,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y. 

Teacher  Wanted:  For  Sept.  1956.  For  an  inte¬ 
grated  program  for  partially  seeing  and  blind 
children  at  high  school  level.  Beginning  salary 
$4100  to  $5340  depending  on  training  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Ideal  location  adjoining  and  just  south¬ 
west  of  Los  Angeles.  Write  to  K.  A.  Hunsaker, 
Ed.  D.,  Director  of  Special  Education,  South¬ 
west  School  Districts,  111  North  Greillea  Ave., 
Inglewood  1,  Calif. 

Wanted:  Physical  education  instructor  for  girls’ 
gym  and  swimming,  including  boys  and  girls  in 
kindergarten,  first  and  second  grades.  Will  pay 
$300  per  month  plus  full  maintenance  for  a  girl 
with  a  B.A.  in  physical  education  and  no  exper¬ 
ience,  more  based  on  experience  and  training. 
Write  D.  A.  Hutchinson,  Principal,  Iowa  Braille 
and  Sightsaving  School,  Vinton,  Iowa. 

Position  Open:  Director  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  Goodwill  Industries  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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Duties  include  execution  and  development  of 
program,  within  framework  of  a  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  agency.  Person  selected  will  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  a  professional  rehabilitation 
team  of  many  disciplines.  Applicants  should 
have  academic  qualifications  as  well  as  work 
experience  (preferably  administrative) .  Starting 
salary  range  from  $4,000  to  $5,000.  For  details 
write  to  Mr.  Wallace  D.  Watkins,  Director  of 


Rehabilitation  and  Personnel  Services,  Goodwill 
Industries  of  Dayton,  Inc.,  201  West  Fifth 
Street,  Dayton  2,  Ohio. 

Positions  Open:  Two  vacancies  in  Industrial 
Arts  Dep’t.,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Water- 
town  72,  Mass.,  covering  woodwork,  metalwork, 
home  mechanics,  crafts,  and  power  machines. 
Apply  to  Edward  Waterhourse,  Director. 


FOR  THE  RECORD  .  .  . 

Robert  Golka  was  the  first  to  provide  the  blind  with  Leathercraft 
as  a  profitable  hobby,  and  training  aid.  Starting  in  1931,  with  a  line  of 
link  belt  kits,  and  supplying  Home  Teachers,  the  business  has  grown 
to  a  line  of  over  100  different  items. 

Providing  Leather  Material  to  the  blind  is  still  our  big  mission  in 
life.  We  were  the  first  to  devise  a  handbag  kit  entirely  of  leather  links, 
so  that  the  blind  person  could  make  a  bag  with  no  tools  or  assistance! 

Other  Firsts  Include  .  .  . 

1.  A  belt  kit  made  of  squares  and  links. 

2.  A  combination  plastic  and  leather  link  belt  kit. 

3.  A  bag  kit  with  solid  leather  sides,  assembled  entirely  with  links, 

and  no  lacing. 

4.  The  first  practical  tipping  pliers  which  enable  anyone  to  put  a 

solid  steel  tip  on  any  kind  of  lacing. 

BE  SURE  YOU  HAVE  YOUR  CATALOG 

Robert  J.  Golka  Co. 

400  Warren  Avenue  Brockton,  Mass. 

Department  B. 
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Louis  S.  Cholden 


"So  HE  PASSED  OVER,  AND  ALL  THE 
TRUMPETS  SOUNDED  FOR  HIM  ON  THE 
OTHER  side'— The  Pilgrims  Progress. 
And  so  Lou  Cholden  left  us— death 
from  an  automobile  accident  in  Bever¬ 
ley  Hills,  California,  on  April  26,  1956. 
It  is  said  that  death  is  sweet  when  it 
comes  in  its  time  and  in  its  place, 
when  it  is  part  of  the  order  of  things 
as  we  know  them  .  .  .  but  when  it 
comes  so  swiftly  and  so  soon,  out  of  the 
order  of  things  as  we  know  them,  it 
stabs  us  with  a  sharp  sword  that 
leaves  us  numb  and  atrophied  in  body 
and  spirit.  But  healing  time,  which  so 
remarkably  shifts  the  mental  and  spirit¬ 
ual  angle  of  those  who  remain,  will 
help  us  assess  this  thing  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  all  of  us  in  work  with  blind 
persons  and  which  took  from  us  this 
“chiefest  among  ten  thousand.” 

Then  we  shall  be  able  to  take  con¬ 
structive  force  from  Lou  Cholden,  ex¬ 
plorer  of  far  and  deep  horizons— a 
person  whose  talents  and  heart-culture 


permitted  him  to  create  and  maintain  a 
condition  of  human  dignity,  comfort, 
and  value  in  all  whom  he  served;  a  per¬ 
son  whose  aggressive  honesty,  without 
hate  or  vindictiveness,  could  appraise  a 
situation  and  tell  us  how  much  seemed 
strong  and  important  and  how  much 
seemed  weak  and  trivial;  a  person 
who  was  unafraid  of  the  possible  pro¬ 
fessional  peril  of  over-reaching  himself 
and  whose  courage  in  this  helped  give 
the  world  the  magnificent  television 
presentation  "Out  of  Darkness,”  a 
presentation  in  which  a  true  artist  did 
a  thing  so  exquisitely  that  it  seemed 
the  thing  did  itself! 

Lou  Cholden,  you  set  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  for  us.  Your  solid  imprint  has  been 
made  and  will  place  you  high  upon  the 
international  register  of  those  who  have 
furthered  services  for  people  who 
happen  to  be  blind. 

Lou  Cholden,  Psychiatrist:  Psychi¬ 
atrist,  Triumphant! 

—Kay  Gruber 
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Some  Notes  on  Research 
Problems  with  the  Blind 


SIDNEY  I.  DEAN 


A  NUMBER  of  publications  recently  have 
indicated  dissatisfactions  with  the 
status  of  research  in  regard  to  blind 
adjustments.  Research  with  the  deaf 
is  ahead  of  that  with  the  blind  and 
numerous  reasons,  brief  and  protract¬ 
ed,  appear  in  the  literature.  All  pub¬ 
lished  remarks  seem  to  agree  that 
experimental  work  is  badly  needed  and 
that  facts  should  supplant  the  autobio¬ 
graphical  material  if  knowledge  about 
the  blind  is  to  achieve  a  level  where 
understanding  and  prediction  occur 
regularly.  Toward  this  end  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  are  made. 

During  a  recent  experimental  in¬ 
vestigation  concerning  adjustment  of 
the  blind,  to  be  reported  elsewhere 
(2),  a  number  of  difficulties  became 
apparent  which  may  have  some  value 
in  their  reporting  if  made  explicit  for 
other  researchers  and  workers.  We 
know  that  in  order  to  do  an  adequate 
and  meaningful  piece  of  work  it  is 
necessary  for  the  experimenter  to  re¬ 
view  the  literature  pertinent  or  possibly 
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relevant  to  his  study.  It  is  in  this  area 
and  because  of  the  difficulties  encoun¬ 
tered  that  the  need  for  these  comments 
appeared  appropriate,  if  not  urgent, 
at  this  time. 

In  regard  to  sources  of  material, 
perhaps  the  words  of  Barker,  et  al, 
state  the  situation  succinctly  when  they 
discuss  the  material  from  many  fields, 
the  relevant  literature  not  indexed  in 
an  easily  accessible  way,  the  necessity 
for  a  wide  sampling  of  possible  sources, 
and  the  statement  that,  "It  is  too 
much  to  hope  that  everything  relevant 
to  the  problem  has  been  found”  (1, 
pg  13).  It  is  unfortunately  too  easy 
to  ignore  the  implications  in  this  quo¬ 
tation,  for  it  is  not  at  all  impossible 
that  the  most  relevant  pieces  of  litera¬ 
ture  may  be  overlooked  because  of 
out-of-the-way  publication,  inaccessi¬ 
bility,  private  distribution,  or  lack  of 
integration  with  the  body  of  informa¬ 
tion  of  which  it  is  a  part.  If  research 
and  theory  concerning  the  blind,  which 
should  go  hand-in-hand,  are  to  rest 
only  on  the  best  known  or  the  most 
accessible  work,  then  each  cannot  help 
but  be  somewhat  unrelated,  incoherent, 
and  lacking  in  the  checks  available 
from  the  works  or  thoughts  of  others. 

To  make  this  point  more  clear  and 
emphatic  the  following  listing  was 
compiled  from  some  of  the  material 
utilized  in  one  investigation:  not  all 
sources  which  had  to  be  traced  are 
listed,  but  only  those  directly  con- 
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cemed  with  blind  adjustment  which 
any  reader  may  have  become  interested 
in  perusing.  The  figure  after  the  title 
indicates  the  number  of  references 
from  that  particular  source;  those  with¬ 
out  numbers  contained  only  one  refer¬ 
ence  which  was  pertinent  for  the  study 
at  hand.  Outlook  for  the  Blind— 7;  Re¬ 
habilitation  Service  Series— 6;  other 
Federal  Agencies  and  State  Agencies 
—4;  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind— 10;  private  distributions— 4;  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  AAWB  and  AAIB— 4; 
various  published  books— 8;  theses  and 
dissertations  (unpublished)— 11;  Seer— 
2;  New  Beacon— 2;  We  the  Blind;  the 
Transcripts  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Science;  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness;  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council;  and  the 
Psychological  Corporation. 

How  about  journal  articles  from 
sources  not  directly  concerned  with 
blindness:  There  was  the  Journal  of 
Psychology— 4;  Journal  of  Applied  Psy¬ 
chology— 2;  Journal  of  Social  Issues— 2; 
Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psy¬ 
chology— 2;  Journal  of  Exceptional 
Children— 2;  British  Journal  of  Psychol¬ 
ogy— 2;  Educational  and  Psychological 
Measurement;  Speech  Monographs; 
Occupations:  American  Psychologist 
abstracts;  American  Journal  of  Nurs¬ 
ing;  American  Journal  of  Psychiatry; 
Mental  Hygiene;  Journal  of  Expression; 
Survey  Midmonthly;  American  Journal 
of  Ophthalmology;  Journal  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Psychology;  American  Journal  of 
Psychology;  Social  Service  Bulletin; 
Journal  of  Clinical  Psychology;  Psycho¬ 
somatic  Medicine;  Journal  of  Rehabili¬ 
tation;  American  Imago;  The  Family; 
and  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps.  This  is  rather  an  im¬ 
posing  and  diversified  list.  It  is  under¬ 
standable,  of  course,  that  not  all 
sources  nor  all  articles  are  of  equal 
value  for  the  researcher,  but  all  must 
be  seen  to  be  evaluated. 


Inaccuracies  in  References 

Once  having  reached  the  original 
source,  by  whatever  devious  route,  the 
potential  investigator  is  struck  by  the 
accumulation  of  errors  which  have 
compounded  the  time  in  getting  to  the 
original  from  the  reference  which  be¬ 
gan  the  search.  For  instance.  Brown, 
P.  A.,  is  cited  as  Brown,  P.  H.  A  middle 
initial  is  perhaps  not  so  important,  but 
Mr.  Brown  might  like  to  get  the  credit 
for  his  publication  and  not  be  confused 
with  someone  else.  Journals,  we  know, 
must  be  traced  through  the  year,  vol¬ 
ume  and  pages.  However  one  volume 
actually  6  was  cited  as  11;  another 
volume  7  was  cited  as  12;  another  cited 
as  8  actually  turned  out  to  be  81.  A 
journal  article  of  1945  was  cited  as 
1944;  and  one  citation  forgot  to  include 
the  year  of  publication  entirely.  Again, 
Fitzsimmons,  Margaret,  was  cited  as 
Fitzsimmons,  Laura.  Usually  material 
in  literature  on  the  blind  does  not 
follow  the  practice  of  giving  the  first 
name  of  a  female  author;  when  it  is 
done  it  is  courteous  as  well  as  im¬ 
portant  to  be  correct. 

A  number  of  double  sources  adds 
to  the  confusion,  as  does  revised  mate¬ 
rial,  when  the  person  citing  does  not 
make  clear  exactly  what  was  used 
and  where  it  came  from,  e.g..  Barker, 
et  al,  1946  version  revised  in  1953;  and 
Bauman’s  private  distributions.  Since 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Series 
and  others  like  them  have  long  and 
involved  source  citations,  often  no  date, 
and  often  dependent  upon  a  series 
number,  the  careful  citation  of  source 
is  particularly  important.  Individual 
differences  show  up  nowhere  so  strong¬ 
ly  as  in  the  order  of  presentation  of 
long  (federal  agency)  names. 

The  N eymann-Kohlstedt  Test  has 
been  cited  as  the  N eyman-Kohlstedt; 
reference  to  Dreikurs  was  made  as 
Dreikus  in  an  article;  a  masters  thesis 
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from  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  a  private  school,  was  given  as 
the  University  of  California,  the  state 
school;  a  reference  to  the  Journal  of 
Clinical  Psychology  was  given  as  the 
Journal  of  Consulting  Psychology;  and 
the  use  of  Jr.  was  left  off  another  au¬ 
thor’s  citation.  You  may  ask  if  these 
are  not  rather  minor  or  perhaps  typo¬ 
graphical  errors;  perhaps,  but  let’s  take 
a  look  at  a  few  more  before  we  decide 
whether  it  is  the  compositor  who  is  to 
blame  or  whether  it  is  the  haphazard¬ 
ness  of  the  writers  in  the  field. 

The  correct  title  of  an  article,  "Emo¬ 
tional  Adjustments  of  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped  Children,”  was  cited  as,  "Emo¬ 
tional  Adjustment  of  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped  Adolescents.”  That  is  close,  but 
— .  The  reference,  "Factors  Contribu¬ 
ting  to  Adjustment  as  Determined  by 
Eighteen  Cases  Studied  in  which  Ad¬ 
justment  was  Seen,”  was  entitled  in  the 
author’s  original,  "Factors  Contributing 
to  Adjustment  to  Blindness  as  Deter¬ 
mined  by  an  Analysis  of  Eighteen  Case 
Studies  in  which  Some  Adjustment  is 
Seen.”  This  would  suggest  that  some¬ 
one  wished  to  make  it  shorter,  which 
indeed  it  should  be;  but  it  is  not  the 
prerogative  of  the  one  who  is  citing  a 
source  to  make  the  change.  Perhaps 
the  "clincher”  comes  from  the  following 
set  of  citations,  "Studies  in  Adjustment 
to  Visual  Injuries:  Evaluation  of  Help 
by  the  Injured,”  and,  "Studies  in  Ad¬ 
justment  to  Visual  Injuries:  Evaluation 
of  Curiosity  by  the  Injured.”  The  diffi¬ 
culty  here  is  that  the  word  "Visual” 
should  read  "visible”  and  that  the  blind 
were  not  discussed!  It  would  appear 
that  the  author  in  question  cited  these 
studies  as  contributing  to  his  or  her 
(who  is  not  so  important  here)  study 
without  even  bothering  to  check  to  see 
whether  the  references  had  any  rele¬ 
vance— which  in  this  case  they  did  not. 

In  view  of  the  rather  limited  sam¬ 
pling  of  the  literature  on  the  blind 


mentioned  above  it  is  somewhat  dis¬ 
concerting  to  contemplate  the  number 
of  errors  which  may  be  made  and 
perpetuated  by  those  who  are  too 
eager  to  get  into  print,  or  who  are  too 
careless.  Peoples’  names,  titles,  and 
sources  are  subject  to  check,  and  any 
careful  writer  will  make  reasonably 
certain  that  his  citations  are  correct. 
One  is  forced  to  ask  the  question, 
necessarily,  as  to  how  many  writers  are 
as  inaccurate  in  reporting  an  experi¬ 
ment  or  in  presenting  their  findings 
which  are  less  subject  to  check?  Con¬ 
sider  for  a  moment  the  amount  of 
misinformation  and  pure  fantasy  which 
may  be  scattered  throughout  the  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  blind.  Some  responsible 
writing  and  editing  are  obviously 
needed.  Possibly  familiarity  with  some 
material  on  how  to  write  for  publica¬ 
tion  would  be  valuable  ( e.g.  3,  4,  5,  6 ) , 
for  the  writer  may  have  only  a  me¬ 
chanical  problem  which  can  be  over¬ 
come  with  guide-lines  and  information. 

Inexact  Terminology 

A  further  difficulty  one  encounters 
in  a  perusal  of  the  literature  is  that  of 
terminology.  Equivalence,  or  some  de¬ 
gree  of  uncertainty,  exists  for  the  many 
terms  used  such  as  blind,  visually 
handicapped,  partially-sighted,  near 
blind,  impaired  vision,  handicapped, 
limited  vision,  etc.  It  is  often  difficult 
to  tell  what  degree  of  vision  is  under 
consideration  when  some  of  these 
terms  are  used  interchangeably  or  non- 
specifically.  Perhaps  even  more  con¬ 
fusion  resides  in  the  terms  unadjusted, 
maladjusted,  adjustment  to  blindness, 
personality,  well  adjusted,  disturbed; 
and  adjustment  which  can  be  emotion¬ 
al,  physical,  moral,  spiritual,  mental, 
economic,  insightful,  situational  or 
chronic.  When  we  communicate  we 
cannot  be  certain  the  other  person  gets 
the  picture  we  are  trying  to  present, 
and  it  almost  seems  that  the  multiplici- 
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ty  of  terminology  works  for  the  unclear 
writer  and  the  uncritical  reader. 

In  going  over  the  literature  there 
seem  to  be  three  groupings  of  authors 
one  could  make.  The  first  this  writer 
terms  the  Way-pointers:  those  who 
point  out  to  others  what  the  status  is, 
what  must  be  done,  where  we  should 
go.  As  a  group  they  are  rather  sterile, 
and  fortunately  they  are  a  fairly  small 
group.  Much  larger  is  the  group  of 
Drawers-together  or  the  Thinkers: 
those  who  partake  of  some  of  the  Way- 
pointers  attributes  but  who  also  pro¬ 
pose  theoretical  concepts  or  better 
methods,  who  act  as  censors  for  poor 
methodologies,  and  who  attempt  to 
bring  meaning  out  of  the  welter  of 
conflicting  findings  of  others.  In  gen¬ 
eral  they  do  little  experimental  work, 
but  they  serve  a  definite  function  and 
they  fulfill  a  need.  A  sub-group  of  these 
might  be  termed  the  We-don’t-know- 
ers:  for  after  periodically  going  over 
the  field  looking  for  the  tender  shoots 
of  new  information  they  are  forced 
periodically  to  conclude  that,  'we  just 
don’t  know  the  answers  yet.”  The  third 
and  smallest  group,  if  we  disallow  dis¬ 
sertations  and  theses,  is  that  of  the 
Doers:  those  who  try  to  develop  new 
tests  or  adapt  old  ones  in  unique  ways, 
do  research  work,  present  more  than 
a  fragment  of  a  theory,  attempt  to 
instill  interest  and  drive  into  finding 
out  some  of  the  answers  to  questions 
which  the  practical  workers  need  to 
know. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  productivity 
of  the  positive  thinkers  and  doers  is 
very  limited.  One  or  two  publications 
is  almost  enough  to  firmly  establish  a 
person  in  the  field,  and  there  appears 
to  be  a  tendency  to  rest  on  laurels.  A 
few,  perhaps  a  half  dozen,  have  pro¬ 
duced  three,  four,  or  even  more  publi¬ 
cations.  Probably  the  names  Bauman, 
Chevigny,  Cutsforth,  Hayes,  Meyerson, 
and  Sommers  are  the  ones  which  ap¬ 


pear  most  often  in  references.  This 
may  be  because  of  their  continued 
valuable  work;  or  perhaps  because  of 
one  good  piece  of  work,  or  on  the  basis 
of  productivity  in  terms  of  amount 
rather  than  basic  value.  These,  and  a 
few  others,  comprise  the  list  of  those 
who  represent  the  field  of  the  blind 
to  other  workers  and  to  the  public. 
Without  disrespect  intended,  new  life 
would  seem  a  valuable  addition  in  the 
search  for  answers  to  problems.  How¬ 
ever,  a  number  of  writers  have  present¬ 
ed  one  or  two  articles  and  then  have 
apparently  drifted  away  from  work 
with  the  blind.  One,  possibly  small, 
contributor  to  this  loss  of  researchers 
may  be  the  status  of  the  literature 
which  offers  such  an  obstacle  to  the 
conscientious. 

Oyerall  Quality  Wanting 

It  is  only  too  true,  as  the  Way- 
pointers  state,  that  the  overall  quality 
of  the  literature  is  rather  discourag¬ 
ing.  There  is  poor  methodology,  and 
unrepresentative  populations,  uncer¬ 
tain  definitions,  inaccurate  conclusions, 
questionable  techniques,  partial  or  non¬ 
existent  theory,  unclear  empirical  vs. 
rational  approaches,  schisms  over  mi¬ 
nority  group  concepts  and  individual¬ 
ist  ideas.  It  is  also  true  that  materials 
are  often  used  without  apparent  plan 
or  thought,  that  "casual”  factors  are 
attributed  indiscriminately,  that  con¬ 
trols  are  poor  or  ignored,  that  the  "ex¬ 
perts”  disagree  over  the  value  of  a 
"special  psychology”  for  the  blind: 
there  is  fragmentation,  vagueness,  am¬ 
biguity,  and  dogmatism.  But  knowl¬ 
edge  will  not  increase  merely  by  the 
complacent  pointing-out  of  the  errors 
made  by  those  who  try  to  do  some¬ 
thing. 

Now  the  question  arises  as  to  how 
this  paper  can  avoid  being  just  another 
Way-pointer.  The  first  suggestion  that 
this  author  would  make  is  that  an 
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organization  such  as  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  leader 
in  the  field,  lay  plans  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  and  financing  of  a  professional 
journal  which  will  be  utilized  by  all 
serious  investigators  who  wish  to  pre¬ 
sent  their  findings  or  concepts  to  their 
co-workers.  The  New  Outlook  could  be 
expanded  or  a  new  journal  established 
which  would  fully  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  purely  professional  publica¬ 
tion. 

Such  a  journal,  under  able  editor¬ 
ship,  would  be  able  to  elevate  the 
quality  of  those  manuscripts  which 
were  presented  and  perhaps  stimulate 
the  quantity  of  good  work.  The  worker 
could  take  pride  in  and  cognizance  of 
the  material,  access  would  be  ready 
and  in  context,  and  blind  work  would 
take  a  step  forward  professionally. 
Subscriptions  by  those  who  wish  to 
advance  their  field  should  be  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  the  laggards. 


Under  editorial  prodding  many 
writers  would  be  able  to  increase  their 
accuracy  in  citations  of  material, 
names,  sources,  etc.  They  could  be 
directed  in  methodology  before,  not 
after,  publication.  With  interest  stimu¬ 
lated  in  good  reporting  the  most  poorly 
conceived  and  executed  manuscripts 
would  fall  by  the  wayside;  and  this 
would  be  good,  for  a  contribution 
should  consist  of  more  than  a  desire 
to  see  one’s  name  in  print.  Through 
such  a  journal  there  may  come  to  be 
better  agreement  as  to  terms  employed 
so  that  the  reader  will  know  whether 
the  communication  concerns  the  my¬ 
opic,  the  partially-sighted,  or  the  con¬ 
genitally  blind;  and  whether  adjust¬ 
ment  pertains  to  the  blindness,  the  self, 
or  society.  With  such  a  journal  and 
the  example  of  some  pioneers,  perhaps 
more  workers  will  become  “Doers”  and 
more  newcomers  can  be  drawn  into 
the  field. 
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School  Camping  in  Oregon 


CHARLES  C.  WOODCOCK 


Camping  for  blind  youngsters  brings 
experiences  into  view  that  may  never 
be  had  if  left  to  chance.  As  we  begin 
planning  for  our  fourth  session,  we  are 
pleased  that  we  are  reaping  such  a 
harvest  of  valuable  experiences.  With 
our  present  aim  of  making  each  session 
better  we  are  going  ahead  with  a  camp 
program  that  will  involve  all  children 
in  the  Oregon  School  for  the  Blind, 
from  the  third  grade  age  level  through 
the  junior  high  department. 

In  the  beginning  we  faced  some 
skepticism  and  had  to  answer  questions 
like,  "What  will  they  get  out  of  camp¬ 
ing?”  No  more  of  these  questions  are 
asked  here.  Now  we  are  faced  with  the 
pleasant  attitude  and  inquiry  from  all 
sides,  "Can  we  go  next  time?”  Our  last 
experience  included  students,  adminis¬ 
trators,  teachers,  houseparents,  cooks, 
and  indirectly,  every  member  of  the 
staff.  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  we  all 
went  camping,  but  rather  that  those 
that  didn’t  go  helped  on  the  home  front 
so  that  others  could. 

In  discussing  our  camp  experience  I 
will  not  relate  many  of  the  preliminary 
details  that  would  depend  on  the  local¬ 
ity  and  extent  of  the  project,  though 
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much  preliminary  planning  is  necessary 
for  any  trip.  To  be  considered  are  such 
items  as  supplies,  transportation,  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  camp,  and  menus.  Each  of 
these  problems  has  to  be  met  on  an  in¬ 
dividual  basis  and  will  vary  with  each 
trip. 

Our  first  two  experiences  were  at  the 
YMCA  Camp  Silver  Creek,  located 
twenty  miles  from  the  school,  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Cascade  Mountains. 

We  began  our  camping  program  in 
the  fall,  starting  with  a  small  experi¬ 
mental  group.  This  group  invited  others 
for  evening  programs  and  "day  camp” 
outings  that  did  not  involve  staying 
overnight.  This  program  was  designed 
to  aid  the  pupils  in  realizing  each 
other’s  problems  and  living  and  work¬ 
ing  together  in  a  democratic  group. 
Four  nights  and  as  many  days  were 
spent  at  camp,  not  counting  the  time 
necessary  to  move  to  and  from  camp. 
During  this  entire  time  it  rained.  This 
did  not  dampen  our  spirits  because  we 
had  ample  indoor  facilities.  We  called 
upon  the  Game  Commission  of  Oregon 
for  a  program  and  lecture.  We  enter¬ 
tained  a  lost  deer  hunter  for  breakfast. 
Even  though  the  camp  was  out  of 
bounds  for  hunters  or  firearms  of  any 
kind,  he  welcomed  the  sight  of  smoke 
which  led  him  to  our  door.  After  break¬ 
fast  and  a  short  rest  he  was  returned 
to  the  highway  and  his  hunting  party. 
This  was  only  one  of  many  events.  Re¬ 
ports  that  reached  the  school  aroused 
the  interest  of  others,  and  they  began 
to  inquire  when  they  could  go  too. 
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Students  examine  "Treasure  Rocks”  located  near  Manzanita,  Oregon. 


This  experience  was  rated  a  success 
and  plans  began  to  formulate  for  a 
spring  camping  session  with  two  other 
groups  of  students.  These  plans  mate¬ 
rialized  and  again  we  headed  for  the 
same  camp.  This  was  our  first  full  scale 
experience  and  involved  approximately 
twenty-five  students.  Again  the  weather 
was  a  question,  but  the  breaks  were 
in  our  favor  and  every  time  we  planned 
an  out-of-door  excursion  the  rain 
stopped. 

The  State  Forestry  Department  fur¬ 
nished  a  man  to  take  the  students  into 
the  forest  to  examine  and  identify  trees 
and  discuss  conservation.  While  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  twelve-mile  hike  we  located 
such  specimens  as  a  beaver  dam  and 
numerous  trees  that  the  beavers  had 
cut.  A  good  example  of  one  of  these 
cuts  is  now  located  in  our  museum, 


alongside  the  stuffed  beaver  that  has 
dwelled  in  a  barren  environment  there 
for  some  time,  but  now  has  his  natural 
habitat  to  keep  him  company.  Along 
with  this  type  of  activity,  we  studied 
animals  of  the  forest  and  located  a  deer 
that  had  met  with  some  misfortune  and 
offered  one  of  his  hoofs  for  the  new 
museum.  Tracking  was  good  and  plas¬ 
ter  molds  were  made.  Mapping  and 
surveying,  which  had  been  studied  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  classroom  before  camp 
week,  proved  interesting  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  a  group  busily  engaged 
themselves  in  mapping  the  camp.  Each 
group  of  students  tackled  a  small 
trickle  of  water  and  built  a  dam. 

One  central  project  which  offered 
leisure  time,  as  well  as  planned  exper¬ 
ience,  consisted  of  the  damming  of  a 
small  creek.  The  plan  called  for  a 
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project  to  parallel  the  construction 
under  way  at  the  Dalles  Dam,  being 
erected  on  the  Columbia  River  by  the 
U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers.  A  diversion 
ditch  was  dug  to  reroute  the  water. 
When  the  dam  was  completed  the 
water  was  again  allowed  to  run  its 
original  channel  and  fill  the  basin.  The 
fun  was  carried  on  for  several  days  and 
resulted  in  a  landscaping  of  the  site 
with  a  bridge  constructed  from  vine 
maple,  cleared  to  allow  a  pathway 
from  the  road  to  the  dam.  This  still 
remains  at  the  camp.  Our  students  that 
go  to  camp  as  YMCA  members  during 
the  summer  season,  retreat  to  this  spot 
and  recall  the  days  when  it  was  a  busy 
construction  site. 

A  High  Level  of  Interest' 

By  now  the  fever  here  at  the  school 
was  high  and  camping  was  “in.”  The 
entire  state  was  scoured  and  studied 
to  find  the  available  locations  and  try 
to  locate  a  camp  that  would  vary  our 
experience.  The  general  feeling  began 
to  favor  the  coast  because  of  its  prox¬ 
imity  and  the  “new”  pleasure  it  would 
offer.  The  contrast  between  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  coast  would  be  a  large 
enough  factor  in  itself  to  open  up  a 
whole  new  unexplored  field.  Thus 
“Magruder”  became  a  new  word  in 
most  of  our  vocabularies. 

Like  a  poem,  “Lovely  Magruder, 
down  by  the  sea,  beautiful  camp  sight, 
Tm  dreaming  of  thee,”  it  caught  on 
like  wild  fire  and  plans  began  to  pop, 
for  the  next  camp  program  was  a 
reality  or  we  would  all  miss  our  guess. 
The  Methodist  camp  at  Garabaldi, 
eighty-five  miles  from  Salem,  was  our 
goal  and  we  began  to  take  on  the  “Ma¬ 
gruder  or  bust!”  spirit. 

After  administrative  approval  and 
budget  consultations,  we  were  given 
the  green  light.  A  survey  of  the  camp 
was  made  by  a  committee  of  teachers 
and  a  student  representative,  after 


which  it  was  possible  to  make  definite 
plans  and  even  assign  living  quarters, 
work  details  and  recreation  committees. 
As  we  had  done  in  the  past  we  used  a 
squadron  and  patrol  system  for  living 
arrangements.  The  squadron  of  boys 
consisted  of  two  patrols,  and  they 
named  themselves  the  Sand  Sharks  and 
the  Hermit  Crabs.  The  same  arrange¬ 
ments  applied  for  the  girls,  using  the 
names  Star  Fish  and  Razor  Clams. 
While  at  camp  these  patrols  competed 
for  minor  prizes  and  privileges  given 
to  the  patrol  that  showed  the  most 
initiative  in  keeping  their  living  quar¬ 
ters  in  order. 

The  “summer  camping”  referred  to 
above  gives  an  entirely  different  kind 
of  outing  to  students.  The  summer 
camps  generally  emphasize  the  recrea¬ 
tional  aspect  of  camping.  Pleasure  is 
certainly  a  part  of  “school  camping,” 
yet  if  one  examines  the  curriculum  of 
school  camps  one  finds  a  definite  edu¬ 
cational  plan  being  carried  out  in  a 
most  effective  manner.  School  camping 
enables  the  students  of  a  residential 
school  to  have  a  true  camping  exper¬ 
ience  and  still  be  free  to  spend  the 
short  summer  months  with  their  par¬ 
ents.  This  precious  parent-child  asso¬ 
ciation  is  sometimes  limited  if  a  resi¬ 
dential  school  student  lives  in  a  local¬ 
ity  so  far  removed  from  the  school  that 
he  can  go  home  only  on  the  longer 
vacations  and  during  the  summer 
months.  Camping  with  the  parents  will 
increase  the  child’s  interest  in  the  out- 
of-doors  and  stir  up  a  camp  fever. 

Educational  Values 

Education-wise,  the  high  point  of 
the  camp  curriculum  was  in  each  case 
the  knowledge  and  information  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  various  state  agencies. 
During  our  first  camp  we  called  upon 
the  Oregon  State  Came  Commission, 
the  second  time  the  State  Forestry  De¬ 
partment,  and  while  at  the  coast  we 
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were  fortunate  to  have  three  represen¬ 
tatives  from  the  Oregon  Fish  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  fact  that  these  men  had  been 
collecting  and  freezing  such  specimens 
as  a  whole  salmon,  tuna,  and  other 
lesser  fish;  clams,  crabs  and  other  sea 
life;  locating  and  mounting  collections 
of  shells;  equipping  themselves  with 
tide  tables,  lanterns  and  shovels, 
showed  their  qualifications.  The  frozen 
fish  were  put  on  the  menu  and  sampled 
by  all.  Each  man  gave  many  hours  of 
his  time  and  helped  us  all  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  their  work  and  the 
resources  that  they  protect  and  main¬ 
tain  for  the  public.  During  the  evening 
the  men  from  the  Fish  Commission 
took  our  group  clam  digging— resulting 
in  200  clams  used  in  a  huge  chowder. 

During  our  Magruder  outing  we 
called  heavily  upon  the  resources  of 
the  communities  located  near  the  camp. 
The  existence  of  these  resources  was 
the  main  factor  in  selecting  the  camp 
—their  co-operation  was  outstanding. 

The  Tillamook  cheese  factory  at 
Tillamook,  Oregon,  famous  for  its 
Cheddar  cheese,  was  one  of  our  first 
visits.  Samples?  Oh,  yes!  We  learned 
the  full  story  of  Tillamook  cheese, 
made  in  “Tillamook,”  or  “Land  of 
Many  Waters,”  as  the  Indians  called  it. 
Seven  mountain  streams  flow  through 
the  green  pastures  of  Tillamook  county, 
set  comfortably  and  peacefully  on  the 
shores  of  the  blue  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  the  same  locality  we  visited  the 
Tillamook  County  Pioneer  Museum, 
made  famous  by  a  modest  man  of  out¬ 
standing  ability  and  skill  in  mounting 
and  displaying  animals.  No  barriers  or 
locked  cases  kept  us  from  getting  the 
most  from  this  museum.  Indeed  the 
opposite— some  of  his  discards  and  dup¬ 
licates  are  now  in  our  museum  along 
with  numerous  other  collections  accu¬ 
mulated  on  camping  trips. 

Our  students  learned  what  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  process  and  transformation  takes 


place  from  log  to  finished  plywood. 
Dangerous  machines  were  stopped  to 
allow  closer  observation  and  in  a  plant 
where  a  moment's  shutdown  is  figured 
in  terms  of  dollars  lost,  we  had  a  com¬ 
plete  tour.  The  business  men  seemed 
to  realize  what  was  necessary  for  a 
group  of  children  to  get  the  most  out 
of  this  operation. 

The  students  felt  the  thrill  of  rough 
water  as  the  Coast  Guard  captain  took 
groups  out  in  the  bay  and  allowed  the 
boat  to  ride  the  swells  and  rock  to  and 
fro.  Privileged  indeed  were  those  who 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  take  the 
helm  and  exert  the  power  necessary  to 
turn  the  craft  first  to  starboard  and 
then  to  port,  to  push  the  throttle  and 
feel  the  immediate  response,  to  pull 
it  and  feel  the  boat  settle  down  into 
the  bay  again  to  travel  on  to  the  dock. 
Yes,  the  boys'  hearts  were  swelled  with 
pride  to  speak  of  this  fine  man  and  en¬ 
tertain  him  and  his  wife  at  dinner  dur¬ 
ing  one  of  the  final  meals  at  camp. 

All  of  these  trips  and  others  had  tre¬ 
mendous  educational  advantages  that 
could  not  be  realized  in  the  classroom. 
They  were,  however,  made  more  sig¬ 
nificant  by  the  fact  that  pre-camp  and 
post-camp  study  meant  a  great  deal 
when  such  an  incentive  was  offered. 

Some  of  the  other  outings  had  more 
of  a  recreational  atmosphere  about 
them.  One  of  these  trips  was  to  a 
secluded  state  park,  at  that  time  called 
Short  Sands  Beach  State  Park  (now 
changed  to  honor  one  of  Oregon's  past 
governors  who  helped  make  the  park 
a  reality).  Getting  to  the  park  proper 
from  the  parking  area  involves  a  half- 
mile  hike  down  a  gravel  path  that  leads 
to  the  seashore.  Many  people  pass  up 
this  spot  because  it  cannot  be  reached 
by  car.  The  sea  was  rough  and  the  huge 
driftwood  logs  were  tossed  like  kin¬ 
dling  upon  the  beach. 

What  more  exciting  and  interesting 
subject  is  there  than  pirates  and  the 
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sea?  Maybe  in  this  day  and  age  it  is 
replaced  by  rockets  and  spaceships  but 
our  students  dwelled  momentarily  in 
the  days  of  the  Spanish  pirates  when 
they  visited  Naekanie  Mountain  and 
the  "treasure  rocks”  used  to  mark  the 
Spanish  treasure  that  still  remains  a 
hidden  secret  and  the  cause  of  many  a 
fruitless  search.  This  bold  mountain 
still  bears  the  scars  of  Indian  fires 
lighted  to  drive  the  game  down  to  the 
sea  for  the  kill. 

A  short  distance  north  of  this  moun¬ 
tain  is  Oregon’s  largest  summer  resort 
town.  This  beach  of  Seaside  furnishes 
ninety  per  cent  of  Oregon’s  razor  clams. 
These  fast  digging  clams  provided 
thrills  and  squeals  for  boys  and  girls 
alike.  These  high  points  made  this  truly 
a  wonderful  week  for  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents. 

Daily  devotions,  out-of-doors  when 
weather  permitted,  added  a  peaceful 
atmosphere  to  the  camp.  Singing  "The 
Old  Rugged  Cross,”  while  seated  be¬ 
neath  a  huge  driftwood  one,  down  by 
the  ocean  in  the  early  morning,  was 
an  experience  the  students  considered 
a  high  point  when  reviewing  the  chapel 
periods  at  the  end  of  the  week.  An¬ 
other  impressive  devotion  period 
occurred  in  the  evening  shortly  after 
sundown.  Each  student  was  given  a 
small  candle  that  stood  upright  on  a 
paper  plate.  As  the  candles  were 


lighted  the  darkness  faded  and  the  lake 
shore,  aheady  lighted  by  a  faint  glim¬ 
mer  of  moonlight,  began  to  take  on  a 
jeweled  appearance  as  each  ripple 
picked  up  the  candle  light.  The  plates 
were  placed,  one  at  a  time,  on  the  lake 
and  slowly  they  began  to  float  out 
from  the  shore  until  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  water  was  dotted  with  tiny 
diamond-like  lights. 

"Fritz”  became  a  respected  name  as 
we  became  acquainted  with  our  camp 
caretaker.  He  instructed  each  KP  cap¬ 
tain  on  the  dishwashing  procedure, 
was  always  ready  with  help  and  did 
much  to  make  our  camping  more  fun. 
He  was  the  man  on  the  dock  helping 
with  oars  and  life  jackets  as  students 
boarded  the  small  boats  to  begin  their 
rowing  instructions.  He  helped  in  the 
enormous  job  of  cleaning  clams.  People 
like  "Fritz”  compel  us  to  advise  others 
to  go  to  Magruder. 

Any  advice  that  might  be  offered  to 
those  considering  school  camping, 
whether  it  be  for  visually  handicapped 
or  any  other  students,  can  be  summed 
up  in  one  small  word.  That  is,  "Go!” 
You’ll  never  be  sorry  and  you’ll  never 
forget  it.  You  won’t  stop  with  one  trip; 
our  bet  is  that  it  will  become  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  your  curriculum  and 
you  will  repeat  the  experience  with  a 
greater  measure  of  success  each  time 
that  you  do. 
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The  Aging  Blind  in  an 
Aging  Population 


A  POPULATION  which  is  aging  at  a 
pace  which  is  startling,  if  not  alarming, 
if  we  let  ourselves  pause  long  enough 
in  a  day’s  occupation  to  think  about  it 
at  all,  is  one  which  begets  problems  of 
many  kinds.  Older  people  in  the  past, 
and  even  in  our  modern  world,  are 
subject  to  many  changes  as  they  age, 
especially  physical  changes.  One  of  the 
most  likely  of  those  changes  is  that 
which  occurs  either  through  a  marked 
reduction  or  a  complete  loss  of  vision. 

There  is  no  simple  way  of  estimating 
these  prospective  changes,  for  each  of 
us  ages  at  different  rates,  and  each 
part  of  each  of  us  also  ages  at  a  differ¬ 
ent  rate,  with  the  result  that  every 
older  person  in  his  own  being  is  the 
sum  total  of  a  number  of  ages!  As  the 
medical,  chemical,  and  physical  sci¬ 
ences  make  spectacular  advances 
which  seem  to  point  to  the  ultimate 
elimination  of  mankind,  it  is  mildly 
comforting  to  contemplate  the  vast  im¬ 
provements  which  these  same  advances 
can  effect,  if  they  be  diverted  to  the 
application  of  new  knowledge  to  con¬ 
structive,  rather  than  destructive,  pur¬ 
poses.  Research  workers,  in  their  efforts 
to  discover  something  of  the  processes 
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of  aging,  have  told  us,  for  instance, 
that  the  eye  muscle  has  a  potential 
life  of  from  100  to  120  years. 

With  the  life  span  of  other  vital 
muscles  being  extended,  there  may  be 
hope  that  some  day  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  people  may  retain  the 
use  of  their  eyes  to  a  ripe  old  age,  if 
there  can  be  a  time-correlation  be¬ 
tween  the  life-giving  elements  in  the 
body  and  the  tissues  which,  given 
proper  circumstances  of  support,  can 
survive.  But  in  the  meantime,  while 
waiting  for  that  Trabjious  day,”  the 
number  of  older  people  who  are  sight¬ 
less  or  who  have  relatively  poor  vision 
is  increasing.  This  general  situation 
provides  us  with  several  types  of  prob¬ 
lems  which  require  adjustment  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  person,  his  fam¬ 
ily,  and  society  at  large. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  burden  you 
with  statistics,  either  as  to  the  number 
of  aged  or  as  to  the  proportion  who 
may  logically  be  included  among  those 
in  whom  any  agency  or  worker  with 
the  blind  might  have  an  interest.  But 
it  must  be  obvious  that  in  an  estimated 
population  of  some  thirteen  million 
people  in  the  United  States  sixty-five 
years  of  age  and  over,  the  number  of 
persons  with  serious  impairment  of 
vision,  tantamount  to  blindness,  is  large 
enough  to  be  a  cause  for  genuine  con¬ 
cern.  Just  as  in  all  work  with  the  aged, 
whether  they  be  blind  or  not,  the 
presence  of  these  people  among  us 
demands  of  each  of  us,  and  of  our 
community,  an  attitude  of  optimism 
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and  understanding  which  is  far  from 
being  as  prevalent  as  we  could  wish. 
Work  with  the  aged,  and  the  blind 
aged,  has  two  important  foci— one,  that 
of  alleviating  and  mitigating  the  plight 
of  those  presently  afflicted,  and  the 
other,  that  of  developing  preventive 
techniques  which  will  ease  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  those  who  will  later  join  the 
ranks  of  the  elderly. 

Broad  New  Frontiers 

Old  age  has  a  quality  of  finality  which 
may  in  the  large  measure  account 
for  the  conscious  or  unconscious  un¬ 
willingness  on  the  part  of  most  people 
to  face  up  to  it.  There  is  in  total  blind¬ 
ness,  when  the  restoration  of  sight  is 
a  physical  impossibility,  something  of 
this  same  quality.  But  neither  old  age 
nor  blindness  should  today  overwhelm 
anyone  with  a  sense  of  defeat  and  in¬ 
ability  to  cope  with  the  effects  of 
either,  or  a  combination  of  both,  since 
those  effects  can  be  fairly  well  antici¬ 
pated  and  in  many  instances  are  actual¬ 
ly  known.  What  the  country  needs 
today  is  a  widespread  acceptance  by 
young,  old,  sighted  and  blind  alike  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  broad  new  fron¬ 
tiers  for  both  the  old  and  the  blind— 
that  both,  so  long  as  they  retain  their 
mental  faculties,  have  a  future  before 
them,  no  matter  whether  it  be  days, 
months,  or  years  in  duration.  That 
future  may  not,  it  is  true,  be  quite  so 
bright  with  promise  as  the  future  of 
others  more  advantaged  in  terms  of 
years  or  of  sight,  but  it  is  one  which, 
with  our  help  and  by  their  positive 
approach  to  it,  can  be  made  bright 
with  the  glow  of  contentment  and 
personal  satisfaction  in  achievement 
under  adverse  circumstances. 

Those  of  you  who  have  worked  with 
sightless  people  of  all  ages  have  much 
to  teach  us  on  ways  and  means  of 
helping  persons  to  adjust  to  handicaps 
which  are  progressive  and  permanent 


in  character.  Building  on  the  physical 
and  emotional  strengths,  and  using  to 
the  fullest  extent,  the  will  of  the 
individual— even  developing  against 
great  odds  through  subtle  understand¬ 
ing  a  motivation  or  will  for  the  handi¬ 
capped  person  to  dominate  his  difficul¬ 
ty-are  all  of  distinct  and  special  value 
in  work  with  older  people,  who  shud¬ 
der  away  from  facing  life  in  later  years 
with  all  the  dread  with  which  the 
average  person  looks  upon  blindness. 

The  Person — Not  the  Handicap 

The  emotional  blocks  which  interfere 
with  effective  relationships  with  per¬ 
sons  who  cannot  see  are  similar  to  those 
which  prevent  workers  from  easily 
reaching  a  rapport  with  older  people. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  people  and  workers  will 
earnestly  try  to  see  the  real  person 
whose  grey  hair  or  wrinkled  skin  so 
often  obscures  the  vision— when  keen¬ 
ness  of  perception  will  find  the  real 
individual  too  often  hidden  by  these 
superficial  evidences  of  age  which  are 
no  sure  guide  to  the  liveliness,  matur¬ 
ity,  or  age  of  the  spirit  residing  in  the 
weakening  human  frame.  Those  of  us 
who  work  with  older  people  are  often 
troubled  because  of  the  all  too  common 
habit  of  assuming  that  old  people  are 
all  alike.  Those  of  you  who  work  with 
the  blind  are  equally  troubled  because 
we  do  not  understand  that  a  person’s 
lack  of  sight  may  have  long  since 
ceased  to  be  either  a  major  physical  or 
emotional  handicap  to  an  older  person. 

This  was  quite  forcibly  brought 
home  to  me  recently  when  I  was  read¬ 
ing  a  very  sensitive  and  delightful 
paper  on  work  with  newly  blinded 
people.  Just  because  the  worker  had 
such  remarkable  insight  with  the  blind, 
her  apparent  acceptance  of  the  general 
attitude  toward  old  people  seemed  to 
stand  out  even  more  sharply.  The  very 
naturalness  for  her  use  of  the  phrase. 
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“for  whom  nothing  much  could  be 
done,”  in  her  discussion  of  a  case,  im¬ 
plying  that  this  was  because  of  age, 
was  very  revealing.  The  instance  cited 
was  that  of  a  man  of  seventy-four,  who 
upon  finding  himself  blind  after  an 
operation  was  being  taught  braille,  but 
for  whom,  in  her  words,  very  little 
could  be  done,  the  inference  being  that 
this  was  primarily  because  of  his  age. 
And  yet  she  went  on  to  state  that  the 
man  was  so  eager  to  learn  braille  that 
he  was  waking  up  at  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning  to  study!  Progress  might 
be  slow,  but  eagerness  like  that  was 
a  factor  which  would  certainly  help  to 
overcome  the  hurdles  of  blindness  and 
age,  if  he  had  enough  encouragement 
and  practical  guidance.  It  has  been 
scientifically  established  that  age  itself 
is  no  bar  to  the  learning  process,  so 
long  as  the  will  is  there  and  the  mental 
faculties  remain.  The  worker  had  a 
very  unusual  sympathy  and  skill  in 
working  with  the  blind  which  per¬ 
meated  her  stories  and  reached  the 
reader  quite  effortlessly.  Her  own  ex¬ 
perience  with  blindness  helped  her 
there.  But  she  had  yet  to  reach  the 
same  degree  of  skill  or  understanding 
with  an  old  person.  Or,  if  she  had  it, 
she  failed  to  communicate  it  in  her 
description  of  the  situation. 

Attitudes  Toward  Blind 
by  Homes  for  Aged 

And  on  the  other  hand,  how  often 
we  in  our  work  with  the  blind  aged 
are  equally  blind  and  unskillful— or 
limited  in  our  efforts  to  try  to  under¬ 
stand.  We  make  little  or  no  distinction 
between  the  person  whose  blindness 
is  of  long  standing  and  to  which  ad¬ 
justment  has  long  since  been  made, 
and  blindness  which  is  of  recent  origin. 
In  our  homes  for  the  aged  we  seem 
especially  stubborn  in  our  continued 
refusal  to  review  for  admission  to  our 
institutions  applications  of  persons 


either  totally  or  partially  blind.  We 
cannot  justify  this  refusal  on  the  basis 
of  modern  casework  with  people— 
which  is  dedicated  to  helping  each  per¬ 
son  realize  as  fully  as  possible  the 
potentialities  for  living  which  are  his. 
We  can  justify  it  merely  on  the  self¬ 
ish  basis  that  the  institution  is  not 
equipped  to  care  for  the  person  ade¬ 
quately,  without  giving  him  a  chance 
to  demonstrate  that  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  personally  very  well 
equipped  to  care  for  himself  within  a 
home  for  the  aged  as  adequately  as 
other  residents. 

We  fail  to  seek  or  to  find  the  person. 
We  are  blinded  by  his  blindness.  We 
are  inhibited  by  long  years  of  prejudice 
and  practice.  And  yet  paridoxically 
enough,  few  homes  for  the  aged  actu¬ 
ally  discharge  persons  who  become 
blind  while  in  residence,  and  as  the 
worker  whom  I  have  just  quoted  made 
so  crystal  clear,  these  are  the  people 
who  need  the  most  help  and  upon 
whom  the  loss  of  sight  makes  demands 
for  the  greatest  emotional  and  physi¬ 
cal  adjustment.  This  rather  contradic¬ 
tory  practice  would  seem  to  merit 
some  careful  exploration,  co-operatively 
planned  and  executed,  by  both  groups 
concerned,  workers  with  the  blind  and 
workers  with  the  aged. 

It  may  be  pertinent  at  this  point  to 
comment  that  it  was  my  privilege  to 
sit  in,  some  time  ago,  with  a  group  of 
people  who  were  considering  devices 
and  equipment  which  might  reduce 
accident  hazards  for  people  with 
different  handicaps,  including  those 
which  occur  with  great  frequency  in 
old  age.  What  impressed  me  most 
about  that  series  of  discussions  was 
that  there  were  very  few  of  the  devices 
suggested,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  accidents  or  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
required  tasks  or  physical  effort  of 
moving  from  place  to  place,  which 
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were  not  equally  appropriate  and  de¬ 
sirable  for  persons  of  any  age,  or  with¬ 
out  handicap.  Especially  those  de¬ 
signed  to  assist  the  blind  seemed  to 
me  to  be  suitable  for  all  old  people, 
and  if  installed  in  most  homes  for  the 
aged  and  apartments  especially  plan¬ 
ned  for  the  aged  would  undoubtedly 
reduce  the  number  of  accidents  sus¬ 
tained  and  the  possibility  of  danger 
from  them  for  the  total  population, 
residents  and  staff  alike.  Examination 
of  physical  facilities  in  the  light  of  such 
recommendations  as  to  accident  pre¬ 
vention  might  bring  about  a  more  real¬ 
istic  and  up-to-date  attitude  toward 
the  practical  aspects  of  accepting  per¬ 
sons  with  blindness,  but  with  adjust¬ 
ments  to  that  blindness  already  ac¬ 
complished.  Our  rather  arbitrary  at¬ 
titude  toward  applications  from  people 
with  limited  vision,  or  with  none  at  all, 
seems  to  call  for  study,  if  not  revision. 

New  Methods  and  Facilities 

It  is,  of  course,  essential  to  keep 
in  mind  that  many  of  the  elderly  peo¬ 
ple  of  today  have  not  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  profit  by  the  new  methods 
and  new  facilities  for  adjustment  to 
poor  vision  or  to  blindness.  They  have 
not  generally  been  among  those  who 
have  had  vocational  or  other  training. 
However,  our  new  realization  that  this 
does  not  necessarily  bar  an  older  per¬ 
son  from  trying,  even  in  his  old  age, 
to  learn  to  modify  his  own  situations, 
makes  for  encouragement  for  many 
more  than  formerly  would  have  been 
the  case.  Such  definite  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  provision  of  Talking 
Books,  in  the  distribution  of  books  and 
magazines  in  either  Moon  type  or 
braille,  in  equipment  which  enables 
blind  people  to  do  so  many  more  things 
for  themselves,  that  even  for  the  aged 
blind  one  can  have  renewed  faith  in 
the  old  saying  that  “while  there’s  life 
there’s  hope”  for  better  things. 


Someone  recently  commented  to  me 
that  the  old  person  who  has  become 
blind  and  who  is  fairly  frail  or  feeble 
will  have  difficulty  in  the  mechanical 
operation  of  the  Talking  Books.  This 
is  pure  nonsense.  I  was  reminded  of  it 
at  Christmas  time  when  I  gave  a  two 
and  a  half  year  old  boy  an  electric 
victrola,  very  similar  to  the  Talking 
Books,  thinking  in  my  old  maid  fashion, 
that  he  would  learn  to  run  it  for  him¬ 
self  in  a  year  or  two.  In  two  days, 
through  his  interested  persistence,  he 
had  fully  mastered  the  machine.  This 
story  is  not  so  irrelevant  as  it  would 
seem  to  be.  We’ve  been  told  that  old 
people  retain  learning  capacity  of  at 
least  as  high  a  level  as  that  of  a  twelve 
year  old.  Therefore  if  this  be  so,  and 
the  experience  with  the  two  year  old 
is  any  criterion,  most  old  people  have 
an  average  mental  margin  of  almost 
ten  years  which,  together  with  a  strong 
urge,  should  remove  any  difficulty  in 
using  the  Talking  Book.  I  believe  ac¬ 
tual  experience  indicates  this  is  not 
an  exaggeration  of  the  truth. 

One  of  the  greatest  assets  in  any 
personal  situation  can  be,  and  usually 
is,  the  positive  attitude  of  the  old  per¬ 
son  himself  toward  his  handicap, 
whether  that  be  age  or  whether  it  be 
blindness.  A  friend  of  mine,  now  in  her 
early  eighties,  is  a  case  in  point.  She 
has  always  been  a  vigorous,  active  per¬ 
son-working  hard  in  the  cause  of 
others.  At  eighty-three  she  finds  herself 
deprived  of  many  of  the  things  which 
she  liked  best  to  do  and  which  kept 
alive  her  sense  of  independence— driv¬ 
ing  her  own  car,  reading  and  writing, 
as  well  as  engaging  in  many  civic 
activities  in  the  community  to  which 
she  had  retired.  When  she  learned  that 
everyone  in  her  neighborhood  was 
acutely  worried  about  her  driving  she 
voluntarily  gave  up  her  license— to  the 
surprise  of  herself  as  much  as  anyone- 
saying  to  me,  “Of  course  they  are 
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worried  about  what  Td  do  to  somebody 
else!  So  I  guess  I  should  have  been  too, 
although  I  have  never  had  an  acci¬ 
dent!”  Her  reading  is  more  limited, 
but  she  daily  gives  thanks  for  the 
Talking  Books  and  the  radio.  Her  writ¬ 
ing  she  has  had  to  give  up,  except  in 
a  small  way.  She  has  by  no  means 
given  up  her  entertaining  and  her  cook¬ 
ing,  which  have  always  given  her  great 
joy.  And  her  wholesome  outlook  on 
life  is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  who 
know  her. 

She  is  like  the  old  man  at  one  of 
our  recreational  centers  who  submitted 
to  some  of  the  research  testing  of  eye¬ 
sight  in  one  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
projects,  and  who  was  found  to  be 
blind  according  to  the  20/200  technical 
definition  of  blindness.  When  this  same 
man  reported  in  another  interview  that 
his  major  activity  at  the  club  was  that 
of  keeping  the  daily  records  of  attend¬ 
ance  of  over  100  persons,  the  doctor 
dismissed  his  statement  as  amusing  and 
fantastic,  because  he  was  sure  he  was 
drawing  freely  upon  his  imagination 
and  that  he  was  a  wishful  thinker.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  not.  He  did, 
by  some  method  known  only  to  him¬ 
self,  manage  to  keep  those  records, 
coming  daily  to  the  club.  His  deter¬ 
mination  to  be  useful  and  to  keep  his 
place  as  secretary  had,  by  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  superhuman  efforts, 
helped  him  to  overcome  obstacles  that 
the  scientists  thought  to  be  insurmount¬ 
able. 

Cannof  Categorize 
Either  Blind  or  Aged 

All  of  this  suggests  that  we  cannot 
categorize  the  bhnd  any  more  than 
we  can  the  aged.  Everyone  is  an  in¬ 
dividual  whose  reactions  to  the  pres¬ 
sures  and  the  difficulties  which  age 
or  lack  of  sight  or  both  may  impose  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  force  and 
strength  of  the  personality  for  meeting 


the  exigencies  of  life  which  have  either 
grown  or  diminished  as  time  has  gone 
by.  And  as  we  come  upon  persons  who 
have  succeeded— or  have  failed— we 
should  not  lag  in  trying  to  discover 
what  the  factors  are,  which,  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes,  are  conducive  to 
success  or  unsuccess.  For  one  thing  ^ 
we  should  learn  from  this  vast  labora¬ 
tory  at  hand  is  how  to  prevent,  in  the  i 
future,  the  recurrence  of  unfortunate  i 
situations  which  seem  in  the  light  of 
all  we  have  found  out,  to  have  occurred 
merely  through  ignorance  or  through  ^ 
the  lack  of  sufficient  resources.  | 

Health  maintenance  is  perhaps  one  ^ 
of  the  most  effective  measures  toward  j 
which  to  direct  educational  effort.  If 
people  can  be  taught  that  taking  steps 
regularly  to  maintain  as  high  a  level 
of  positive  health  as  possible  is  one 
way  to  stave  off,  if  not  to  prevent  en¬ 
tirely,  some  of  the  failures  of  faculty 
once  thought  to  be  an  inevitable  con¬ 
comitant  of  old  age,  much  will  be 
gained.  Corrective  devices  and  meas¬ 
ures,  used  early  enough  in  life,  may 
be  preventive  for  the  later  years.  Nu¬ 
tritional  therapy— a  properly  balanced 
diet— scrupulously  followed  may  not 
only  correct  some  defects,  it  may  help 
to  defer  the  day  when  time  and  poor 
nutritional  habits  finally  catch  up  with 
one.  When  the  ophthalmologist  gives 
one  advice  about  vitamins  and  diet  as 
well  as  prescribing  the  corrective 
lenses,  it  pays  to  heed  that  advice,  for 
one  is  as  important  as  the  other.  We 
have  always  believed  the  flesh  to  be 
heir  to  certain  frailities.  Yet  even  in 
one’s  later  years  there  can  be  real 
improvement  through  supplying  the 
deficiencies  of  diet  which  have  been  I 
mainly  responsible  for  some  of  these 
physical  ailments.  Also,  if  old  people 
could  be  persuaded  that  having  medi¬ 
cal  advice  and  buying  glasses  are  both 
something  for  which  precious  and 
hoarded  funds  might  better  be  spent 
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than  keeping  those  monies  untouched 
so  that  there  will  be  enough  for  burial, 
great  advances  would  be  made  in  the 
general  health  of  oldsters.  The  amazing 
expenditures  for  glasses  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Health  Service,  particularly '  among 
the  old  people,  indicate  a  general  at¬ 
titude  which  is  current  in  this  country, 
particularly  in  the  more  rural  areas. 

It  is  because  we  are  learning  so  much 
so  rapidly  that  I  believe  we  have  cause 
for  confidence  and  optimism  in  spite 
of  the  large  number  of  old  people  the 
prophets  tell  us  we  shall  have  with  us. 


But,  unless  those  of  us  who  are  con¬ 
ditioned  to  work  with  both  the  blind 
and  the  old,  remove  the  blinders  we 
wear  about  persons  in  another  category 
—and  begin  to  see  the  people  rather 
than  the  handicap— we  cannot  expect 
the  rest  of  the  community  to  go  much 
farther  than  we  do.  All-seeing  vision 
is  denied  to  us— but  penetrating  insight 
can  be  ours.  If  we  can  acquire  that, 
then  the  lot  of  the  old  and  the  blind 
need  not  be  one  of  misery  and  discon¬ 
tent,  but  can  be  one  of  contentment 
and  personal  fulfillment  to  the  end  of 
their  days! 


The  Story  of  Blindness 

By  Gabriel  Farrell^  Director  Emeritus  of 
The  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 


From  the  bards  of  2000  years  ago 
to  the  social  legislation  and  edu¬ 
cational  and  medical  advances  of 
today,  this  long-needed  book  tells 
not  only  what  science  and  society 
have  done  for  the  blind,  but  what 
it  means  —  personally,  socially, 
economically  —  to  be  sightless. 

Dr.  Farrell  tells  of  the  blind  men 
and  women  who  have  achieved 
fame,  and  of  those  who  have  found 
only  poverty.  He  tells  of  queens 
and  philosophers  and  scientists 
who  have  worked  for  the  blind 


through  the  centuries,  of  what 
churches  and  governments  have 
done,  of  the  types  of  education  and 
employment  available,  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  research  of  UNESCO  and 
WHO.  Encyclopedic  in  scope.  The 
Story  of  Blindness  also  includes 
a  complete  review  of  medical  re¬ 
search  through  1954,  as  well  as  of 
physical  rehabilitation,  social  ac¬ 
ceptance,  employment  statistics, 
tax  information,  and  many  other 
subjects  of  immediate  importance 
to  those  whose  work  or  life  is  with 
the  blind.  $4.50 
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The  Education  of  Visually 
Handicapped  Children  in  California 

CHARLES  W.  WATSON 


Adequate  vision  is  essential  to  the 
normal  processes  of  learning.  There¬ 
fore,  the  visual  welfare  of  children 
should  be  a  constant  concern  of  parents 
and  school  authorities.  One  report 
states  that  one  child  in  five  has  defec¬ 
tive  vision,^  while  another  more  recent 
study  claims  that  the  proportion  is  one 
in  four.2  The  majority  of  children  with 
less  than  normal  vision  do  not  require 
special  facilities  for  their  education. 
Either  their  vision  is  so  slightly  re¬ 
stricted  that  their  health,  education, 
and  general  welfare  are  not  affected,  or 
the  causes  can  be  corrected  satisfac¬ 
torily  by  medical  or  surgical  treatment 
or  compensated  for  by  properly  pre¬ 
scribed  lenses. 

Some  children,  however,  have  such 
defects  in  vision  that  even  the  best 
optical,  medical  or  surgical  care  does 
not  enable  them  to  profit  from  the 
educational  opportunities  afforded  nor¬ 
mally  seeing  pupils,  and  they  remain 
handicapped  to  the  extent  that  they  re- 
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quire  special  education  services.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  total  number  of  such 
children  is  small.  According  to  the  best 
available  figures,  one  child  in  500  is 
classifiable  as  partially  seeing^  and 
about  one  in  2,000  is  blind.^  Data  on 
the  probable  number  of  such  children 
in  California  and  on  those  at  present 
enrolled  in  schools  that  provide  facili¬ 
ties  for  special  education  are  presented 
in  Table  I. 

California  school  authorities  have 
made  substantial  progress  in  the  last 
five  years  in  providing  special  educa¬ 
tion  facilities  for  partially  seeing  and 
blind  children.  Comparison  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  number  of  blind  children  in 
California  with  the  number  for  whom 
school  facilities  have  actually  been  pro¬ 
vided,  as  shown  in  Table  I,  indicates 
that  many  school  systems  have  not  yet 
met  their  responsibility  for  special  edu¬ 
cation  of  visually  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren. 

Table  II  shows  the  number  of  par¬ 
tially  seeing  pupils  enrolled  in  special 
education  programs  in  California  pub¬ 
lic  schools  in  1950  and  1955.  The  school 
districts  providing  the  facilities,  or  the 
county  superintendents  of  schools  as 
the  case  may  be,  are  shown,  with  the 
number  of  classes  and  teachers  in¬ 
cluded  in  each  program.  Table  III 
shows  the  same  kind  of  information  re¬ 
garding  enrollment  of  blind  children. 
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TABLE  I 


ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  IN  CALIFORNIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN 
KINDERGARTEN  AND  GRADES  ONE  THROUGH  TWELVE  WHO  NEED  SPECIAL 
EDUCATION  BECAUSE  OF  VISUAL  HANDICAPS,  AND  THE  NUMBER  ACTUALLY 
ENROLLED  IN  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  OR  CLASSES  FOR  THE  PARTIALLY  SEEING 

OR  BLIND,  SPRING  SEMESTER  1954-55 


Visual  Status  1 

Percent  expected 
in  each 
category  ^ 

Number  expected 
in  each 
category  ^ 

Number  reported 
enrolled  in 
special  education 
facilities,  spring 
semester,  1954-55  ® 

Normal 

80.00 

1,834,181 

Correctable  defects 

19.75 

452,813 

Partially  seeing 

0.20 

4,586 

521 

Blind 

*  0.05 

*1,146 

#212 

100.00 

2,292,726 

743 

1.  National  percentages,  1930,  as  reported  by  Harry  J.  Baker,  Introduction  to  Excep¬ 
tional  Children,  New  York;  The  MacMillan  Co.,  1953,  p.  29. 

2.  Based  on  total  enrollment,  excluding  junior  college  grades  and  classes  for  adults,  as 
given  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  Research  in  "Enrollment  in  California  Public  Schools, 
March  31.  1955,”  California  Schools,  XXVI,  (July,  1955)  p.  387. 

3.  Reports  by  school  districts  and  county  superintendents  of  schools  to  Bureau  of  Special 
Education,  California  State  Department  of  Education,  Spring,  1955. 

•Application  in  this  category  of  the  estimate  by  Romaine  Mackie,  in  Education  of  Visually 
Handicapped  Children,  already  cited,  namely  that  1  in  5,000  (0.02  per  cent)  school  age 
children  are  blind,  would  produce  the  number  451  in  place  of  1,146. 

#Not  including  the  170  blind  pupils  enrolled  at  the  California  School  for  the  Blind, 
Berkeley,  a  state  institution. 


Finding  Children  With 
Visual  Problems 

Children  having  visual  handicaps  are 
frequently  unaware  of  the  fact.  Many 
eye  defects  do  not  cause  pain.  Congeni¬ 
tal  glaucoma,  for  instance,  is  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  which  the  child  is  accustomed 
and  which  develops  so  gradually  that 
he  is  slow  to  become  aware  that  his 
vision  is  not  like  that  of  other  children. 
Such  unawareness  frequently  exists 
where  developmental  anomalies,  such 
as  myopia,  hyperopia,  strabismus, 
albinism,  nystagmus,  and  congenital 
cataract  are  concerned.  Because  chil¬ 
dren  with  visual  handicaps  do  not 
usually  identify  themselves,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  adults  to  accept  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  identifying  them.  Par¬ 
ents  should  arrange  to  have  their  chil¬ 
dren  examined  by  qualified  eye  special¬ 
ists  before  the  children  enter  school 
and  at  regular  intervals  during  their 
attendance  at  school. 

The  California  Legislature  has  ex¬ 
pressed  its  concern  for  the  visual  wel¬ 


fare  of  school  children  by  requiring 
the  governing  boards  of  school  districts 
to  provide  for  the  testing  of  the  sight 
of  each  pupil  enrolled  in  the  schools  of 
the  district.^  Standards  for  the  testing 
of  sight  of  school  children  have  been 
established  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation.®  The  State  Joint  Committee  on 
School  Health'^  has  developed  a  guide 
to  assist  school  districts  in  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  and  administration  of  their  vision¬ 
testing  programs.®  Vision  screening  of 
pupils  in  California  public  schools  has 
the  fourfold  objective  of  (1)  identify¬ 
ing  pupils  who  may  have  visual  defects; 
(2)  helping  pupils  with  visual  defects 
to  receive  examination  and  needed 
health  service;  (3)  acquainting  teach¬ 
ers  with  pupils’  visual  disabilities;  and 
(4)  making  such  adjustments  as  are 
needed  in  the  educational  program  of 
pupils  with  visual  defects.® 

Classifying  and  Defining 
Visually  Handicapped  Children 

The  first  step  in  providing  special 
education  facilities  for  visually  handi- 
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TABLE  II 


PARTIALLY  SEEING  PUPILS  ENROLLED  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  FACILITIES 

IN  CALIFORNIA,  1950  AND  1955 


School  district  or  county 
superintendent  of  school 
providing  facilities 

1950  * 

1955  # 

Classes 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Classes 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Anaheim  city  elementary  . . . 

1 

1 

11 

Arcadia  unified  . 

1 

1 

9 

Enterprise  elementary 

• 

(L.  A.  Co.)  . 

1 

21 

21 

Long  Beach  Unified . 

3 

4 

3 

3 

34 

Los  Angeles  city  elementary 

and  high  school . 

16 

16 

224 

17 

17 

133 

Manhattan  Beach  elementary 

1 

1 

18 

Marin  County 

superintendent  of  schools 

1 

11 

Monterey  County 

superintendent  of  schools 

1Hl.1t. 

1 

9 

Oakland  City  unified . 

** 

3 

97 

Pasadena  City  elementary 

and  high  school . 

3 

3 

36 

2 

2 

13 

Sacramento  city  unified . 

1 

1 

10 

San  Diego  unified . 

3 

3 

26 

5 

5 

43 

San  Francisco  city  unified  . . . 

7 

7 

80 

6 

6 

76 

San  Mateo  County 

superintendent  of  schools 

1 

1 

10 

Stanislaus  County 

superintendent  of  schools 

*  ♦ 

1 

15 

Temple  City  elementary 

(L.  A.  Co.)  . 

1 

1 

12 

Tulare  County 

superintendent  of  schools 

1 

1 

8 

Totals 

32 

33 

366 

41 

67 

521 

*  Directory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  compiled  by  Helga 
Lende,  New  York;  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  St.,  New  York,  1950, 
p.  113. 

#As  reported  by  school  distrias  and  county  superintendents  of  schools  to  the  Bureau  of 
Special  Education,  California  State  Department  of  Education,  Spring,  1955. 

*  *  Programs  involving  the  services  of  visiting  teacher. 

*  ♦•Program  involving  consultive  and  evaluative  service  with  no  direct  teaching. 


capped  children  is  to  define  and  clas¬ 
sify  these  children  in  terms  of  the  type 
of  program  required.  Children  who 
need  special  education  services  because 
of  visual  handicaps  are  identified  either 
as  partially  seeing  or  blind.  The  par¬ 
tially  seeing  may  be  classified  as  fol¬ 
lows 

1.  Children  having  a  visual  acuity  of 
20/70  or  less  in  the  better  eye  after  all 
necessary  medical  or  surgical  treatment 
has  been  given  and  compensating  lenses 
provided  when  the  need  for  them  is  in¬ 
dicated.  Such  children  must,  however, 
have  a  residue  of  sight  that  makes  it 
possible  to  use  this  as  the  chief  avenue 
of  approach  to  the  brain. 

2.  Children  with  a  visual  deviation 
from  the  normal,  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
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the  eye  specialist,  can  benefit  from  the 
special  educational  facilities  provided 
for  the  partially  seeing. 

It  is  frequently  desirable  to  provide 
similar  special  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  short  periods  for  three  other 
groups  of  children 

1.  Children  who  have  undergone  eye 
operations,  especially  enucleation  of  the 
eye,  in  cases  in  which  readaptation  in 
eye  use  and  psychological  adjustments 
are  necessary. 

2.  Children  with  muscle  anomalies, 
especially  strabismus,  in  cases  in  which 
re-education  of  the  deviating  eye  and 
psychological  adjustments  are  necessary. 

3.  Children  with  eye  difficulties  in¬ 
tensified  by  diseases  such  as  measles 
and  scarlet  fever. 
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TABLE  III 

BLIND  PUPILS  ENROLLED  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  IN  CALI¬ 
FORNIA,  1950  AND  1955^ 


School  district  or  county 
superintendent  of  school 
providing  facilities 

1950* 

1955# 

Classes 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Classes 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Campbell  union  elementary  . 

1 

1 

.  7 

Campbell  union  high . 

1 

1 

7 

Fresno  city  unified . 

1 

1 

9 

Hawthorne  elementary  . 

1 

1 

9 

Long  Beach  unified  . 

3 

3 

18 

Los  Angeles  city  elementary 

and  high  . 

10 

10 

75 

12 

13 

93 

San  Diego  city  unified . 

1 

1 

9 

San  Fancisco  unified  . 

2 

2 

15 

San  Leandro  unified . 

1 

1 

12 

San  Mateo  County 

superintendent  of  schools 

1 

1 

7 

Stockton  city  unified  . 

1 

1 

10 

Temple  City  elementary 

(L.  A.  Co.)  . 

2 

2 

16 

Totals 

10 

10 

75 

26 

27 

212 

1.  Not  including  170  blind  pupils  enrolled  at  California  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley, 
a  state  institution. 

•  Directory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  compiled  by  Helga 
Lende,  New  York;  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  (15  W.  16th  St.),  1950,  pp.  22-24. 

#As  reported  by  school  districts  and  county  superintendents  of  schools  to  the  Bureau  of 
Special  Education,  California  State  Department  of  Education,  Spring,  1955. 


Blind  children  whose  handicap  en¬ 
titles  their  school  districts  to  reimburse¬ 
ment  by  the  state  for  the  expense  of 
transporting  these  children  to  and  from 
special  day  public  school  classes  have 
been  defined  by  the  state  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  as 

those  children  (1)  whose  visual  acuity 
in  the  better  eye  after  the  best  possible 
correction  is  20/200,  or  (2)  whose  peri¬ 
pheral  field  is  contracted  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  widest  diameter  subtends 
an  angle  no  greater  than  20  degrees,  or 
(3)  whose  vision  shows  an  equally 
handicapping  visual  defect,  or  (4)  those 
diagnosed  by  an  eye  or  vision  testing 
specialist  as  being  blind  or  having  a 
condition  leading  to  early  blindnessd^ 

Responsibility  for  Special 
Education  Facilities 

California  school  districts  have  the 
primary  responsibility  for  providing 
special  education  facilities  for  visually 
handicapped  children/^  County  super¬ 
intendents  of  schools  may,  in  their  dis¬ 
cretion,  provide  for  the  education  of 
visually  handicapped  children  who 


otherwise  would  be  denied  proper  edu¬ 
cational  advantages/^  The  state  main¬ 
tains  a  residential  school  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren  in  Berkeley  in  which  parents  may 
elect  to  enroll  their  blind  children/^ 
There  is  no  such  state-maintained  facil¬ 
ity  for  partially  seeing  children,  and 
therefore  any  special  education  facili¬ 
ties  which  they  require  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  local  school  authorities. 

Financing  Special  Education  Facilities 
for  the  Visually  Handicapped 

A  school  district  maintaining  special 
education  facilities  for  blind  children 
receives  from  the  state  the  same  basic 
aid  and  equalization  aid  per  unit  of 
average  daily  attendance  of  such  chil¬ 
dren  as  it  receives  for  its  nonhandi¬ 
capped  pupils.  As  aid  in  meeting  the 
excess  current  expense  of  maintaining 
special  education  facilities  for  blind 
pupils,  the  district  may  be  reimbursed 
for  such  expense  in  an  amount  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $400  per  unit  of  average  daily 
attendance  of  such  pupils  during  the 
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next  preceding  fiscal  yeard®  The  legis¬ 
lature  in  1955  provided  for  allowance 
of  an  additional  reimbursement  of  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $400,  or  the 
actual  cost  to  the  district,  whichever  is 
the  lesser,  for  each  unit  of  average  daily 
attendance  of  blind  pupils  for  whom 
the  district  has  provided  the  services 
of  readers  to  assist  in  their  studiesd”^ 
Since  1951  school  districts  have  been 
reimbursed  for  the  expenses  incurred 
in  transporting  blind  pupils  to  and  from 
special  day  classes,  but  not  in  excess 
of  $350  per  unit  of  average  daily  at¬ 
tendance  of  such  pupils  during  the  next 
preceding  fiscal  yeard®  Under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  State  School  Building  Aid 
Law  of  1952,  a  district  that  qualifies 
for  and  requests  state  financial  assist¬ 
ance  in  constructing  facilities  for  edu¬ 
cating  blind  pupils  can  receive  alloca¬ 
tions  from  certain  funds  of  which  a 
percentage  is  reserved  for  housing  and 
equipment  necessary  for  education  of 
exceptional  childrend^  Some  small  per 
capita  assistance  is  also  available  to 
school  districts  and  county  superintend¬ 
ents  of  schools  maintaining  special  edu¬ 
cation  facilities  for  blind  pupils  under 
the  provisions  of  the  1879  federal  “Act 
to  Promote  the  Education  of  the  Blind” 
as  subsequently  amended.^^  This  assist¬ 
ance,  approximately  $22  a  year  for  each 
pupil  enrolled  in  class  on  January  1 
and  registered  with  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  as  required  by  that  ad¬ 
ministering  agency,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
credit  which  can  be  used  to  cover  the 
cost  of  instructional  materials  ordered 
from  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  such  as  braille  slates,  sty¬ 
luses,  and  relief  maps. 

A  school  district  that  does  not  main¬ 
tain  special  education  facilities  for 
blind  pupils  residing  within  its  bound¬ 
aries  is  required  to  enter  into  a  con¬ 
tract  for  their  education  with  another 
district  in  the  same  county  or  another 


county  or  with  a  county  superintendent 
of  schools.^^  In  such  instances,  the 
school  district  actually  providing  the 
special  education  is  entitled  to  the 
basic  aid,  equalization  aid,  if  any,  ex¬ 
cess  expense  reimbursement,  reader 
aid,  transportation  aid  for  the  physi¬ 
cally  handicapped,  federal  assistance 
at  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
blind,  and  aid  available  under  the  State 
School  Building  Aid  Law.  A  county 
superintendent  of  schools  providing  the 
special  education  is  eligible  to  receive 
most  of  these  forms  of  aid,  or  their 
equivalents,  except  equalization  aid 
and  school  building  aid. 

Financial  aid  in  these  categories  is 
likewise  available  to  school  districts  or 
county  superintendents  of  schools  main¬ 
taining  special  education  facilities  for 
the  partially  seeing,  with  the  exception 
of  transportation  aid,  reader  aid,  and 
federal  assistance  through  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  Steps 
have  recently  been  authorized  that  will 
result  in  the  provision  of  state-adopted 
textbooks  in  large  print  for  use  of  par¬ 
tially  seeing  pupils  enrolled  in  elemen¬ 
tary  schools^^  in  the  same  way  that 
textbooks  in  regular  print  are  provided 
for  normally  seeing  pupils. 

Preschool  Education  of 
Visually  Handicapped  Children 

School  authorities  may  admit  visually 
handicapped  children  at  the  age  of 
three  years  to  special  schools  or  classes 
established  for  such  pupils. It  is  gen¬ 
erally  desirable  that  blind  children 
have  training  and  guided  experiences 
for  physical,  emotional,  mental,  and 
social  development  earlier  than  normal 
children.  Such  help  should  be  available 
before  the  child  is  three  years  old,  and 
much  of  it  should  come  through  his 
parents  and  family.  School  district 
authorities  should  be  prepared  to  assist 
parents  of  blind  children  to  get  guid¬ 
ance  and  help  for  themselves  and  their 
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blind  baby.  Help  for  preschool  blind 
children  and  their  parents  is  available 
in  California  through  preschool  work¬ 
ers  for  the  blind  who  are  assigned  to 
specific  areas  in  both  northern  and 
southern  Calif ornia.^^  Frequently  blind 
children  can  benefit  through  attending 
nursery  schools  with  normally  seeing 
children.  School  districts  are  not 
authorized  to  maintain  facilities  for 
children  under  kindergarten  age  and 
thus  do  not  have  nursery  school  groups 
of  seeing  children  with  whom  young 
blind  children  can  have  learning  ex¬ 
periences.  However,  school  district 
authorities  should  do  all  they  can  to 
encourage  local  agencies,  service  clubs, 
and  individuals  to  underwrite  the  tui¬ 
tion  for  enrollment  of  blind  children  in 
private  nursery  schools  enrolling  nor¬ 
mally  seeing  children. 

Trends  in  the  Education  of 
the  Visually  Handicapped 

Special  education  facilities  for  vis¬ 
ually  handicapped  children  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  several  school  districts  in 
California  at  or  before  the  turn  of  the 
present  century.  These  early  programs 
usually  involved  the  maintenance  of 
segregated  classes  in  a  regular  school 
or  the  grouping  of  such  classes  in  a 
separate  school  enrolling  only  visually 
handicapped  children.  In  establishing 
special  education  facilities  today  for 
visually  handicapped  children,  school 
authorities  usually  seek  a  type  of  pro¬ 
gram  which  permits  each  partially  see¬ 
ing  or  blind  child  to  participate  in  the 
learning  activities  of  normally  seeing 
pupils  to  the  extent  that  his  visual 
handicap  permits.  Of  course,  the  extent 
of  his  participation  will  vary  in  terms 
of  each  child’s  visual  handicap,  intelli¬ 
gence,  emotional  and  social  maturity, 
age  and  his  attitudes  toward  life,  as 
well  as  in  terms  of  the  subject  matter 
to  be  learned,  the  degree  to  which  his 
parents  understand  and  co-operate  in 


such  an  integrated  program,  the  pro¬ 
fessional  development  and  flexibility  of 
the  regular  teaching  staff,  and  similar 
factors. 

A  special  education  program  for 
blind  children  may  take  the  form  of  a 
special  day  class  or  classes  located  in  a 
regular  school  for  normally  seeing 
pupils.  Although  the  blind  children  are 
carried  on  the  register  of  the  special 
day  class,  each  blind  child  does  as 
much  of  his  work  as  possible  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  class  of  normally  seeing  pupils  at 
his  grade  level.  A  teacher  trained  to 
teach  and  direct  the  educational  devel¬ 
opment  of  blind  children  is  assigned  to 
each  special  day  class,  which  may  not 
exceed  twelve  or  ten  blind  pupils,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  age  range  within  the 
group.^^  Each  blind  pupil  is  under  the 
instruction  and  direction  of  both  teach¬ 
ers.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  two  teach¬ 
ers  work  closely  together  in  promoting 
the  achievement  of  the  blind  pupil. 
The  teacher  of  the  class  for  the  blind, 
having  special  training  for  this  assign¬ 
ment,  is  responsible  for  each  bhnd 
pupil  having  the  special  study  mate¬ 
rials,  devices,  and  equipment  which  he 
needs  at  the  time  he  needs  them, 
whether  in  the  regular  classroom  or  in 
his  own  special  classroom.^®  The  teach¬ 
er’s  first  responsibility  is  to  study  each 
blind  pupil’s  progress  and  adjustment 
and  to  take  all  possible  measures  to 
assure  his  success.  Helping  the  regular 
staff  of  supervisors  and  teachers  to  be¬ 
come  aware  of  their  obligations  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  along  with  the 
sighted  is  a  continuing  task  of  the 
special  teacher.  Such  a  teacher  should 
possess  a  real  conviction  regarding  the 
rights  of  the  individual  members  of 
small  minority  groups  and  should  have 
the  ability  to  interpret  that  conviction 
courageously  and  constructively  in  the 
adaptation  of  an  educational  program 
to  the  needs  of  blind  children.^'^ 
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The  education  of  blind  children  is 
accomplished  chiefly  through  their 
hearing  and  sense  of  touch.  The  educa¬ 
tion  of  partially  seeing  children  is, 
however,  accomplished  chiefly  through 
their  use  of  vision,  with  as  much  em¬ 
phasis  as  possible  on  hearing  if  their 
hearing  is  unimpaired.  The  special 
teacher  of  partially  seeing  children 
must  provide  guidance  in  the  most 
effective  use,  as  well  as  conservation,  of 
their  remaining  vision.  In  the  continu¬ 
ous  process  of  adjustment  of  this  group 
of  pupils  to  the  regular  school  environ¬ 
ment  and  curriculum,  the  special 
teacher  can  give  the  following  kinds 
of  help:  observing  the  visual  perform¬ 
ance  of  each  pupil  and  arranging  his 
study  periods  so  that  their  length  and 
frequency  will  not  overtax  his  visual 
powers;  selection  of  subject  areas  in 
terms  of  the  pupil’s  visual  capacity; 
adjustment  of  lighting  conditions  or  of 
seat  arrangement  to  meet  each  child’s 
visual  limitations;  selection  of  text¬ 
books  and  study  materials  for  his  needs, 
and  if  necessary,  transcription  of  these 
materials  into  large  type;  recording 
study  materials  by  means  of  discs  or 
tape  recorders;  counseling  parents  and 
pupils  as  to  school  and  after-school 
goals;  and  assisting  the  regular  staflF  of 
supervisors  and  teachers  to  see  and  use 
opportunities  open  to  them  to  promote 
the  education  of  partially  seeing  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  regular  classes  with  nor¬ 
mally  seeing  pupils,  according  to  the 
capacities  and  limitations  of  each 
pupil. 

While  there  are  a  few  school  districts 
which  continue  to  offer  partially  seeing 
children  a  program  of  education  which 
requires  them  to  be  segregated  in 
special  schools,  a  growing  number  of 
school  systems  maintain  special  day 
classes  for  them  in  regular  schools.  As 
in  the  case  of  blind  children,  the  par¬ 
tially  seeing  pupils  are  carried  on  the 
register  of  the  special  day  class,  but 
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each  of  them  does  as  much  of  his  work 
as  possible  in  a  regular  class  of  nor¬ 
mally  seeing  pupils  at  his  grade  level. 
Of  the  521  partially  seeing  pupils  re¬ 
ported  in  1955  as  enrolled  under  special 
teachers,  the  majority  are  in  such  in¬ 
tegrated  classes.  However,  two  counties 
and  one  city  school  district  in  another 
county,  employing  five  traveling  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  partially  seeing,  provide  reme¬ 
dial-class  individual-instruction  serv¬ 
ice  whereby  the  teachers  visit  each  par¬ 
tially  seeing  pupil  in  his  own  class  and 
school.  Under  this  arrangement,  some¬ 
times  called  “the  visiting  teacher  con¬ 
tact  plan,”  the  special  teacher  usually 
makes  one  visit  to  the  pupil  of  about  an 
hour  each  week,  giving  detailed  in¬ 
formation  to  the  regular  teacher  con¬ 
cerning  each  child’s  eye  difiiculties  and 
the  possible  effects  of  such  difficulties 
on  the  child’s  school  adjustment  and 
achievement.  He  makes  suggestions 
regarding  correct  lighting,  preferential 
seating,  special  materials  needed  and 
their  use,  and  in  many  instances  works 
briefly  with  the  partially  seeing  child 
himself.2®  The  service  that  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  partially  seeing  children  en¬ 
rolled  in  regular  classes  with  the  help 
of  a  visiting  special  teacher  is  not 
usually  as  comprehensive  as  the  serv¬ 
ices  offered  in  integrated  special  day 
classes.  However,  the  remedial-class 
individual-instruction  plan  contributes 
to  the  conservation  and  better  use  of 
the  remaining  vision  of  partially  seeing 
children  in  their  local  schools  and  helps 
to  reduce  discouragement,  maladjust¬ 
ment,  and  failure  among  them. 
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.Editorially  S  peakin 


Mr.  Sidney  I.  Deans  article  in  this 
issue,  “Some  Notes  on  Research  Prob¬ 
lems  with  the  Blind,”  contains  many 
sharp  and  provocative  observations 
about  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
researcher  in  this  field.  We  are  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  much  of  what  Mr.  Dean  has 
to  say;  we  agree  on  the  need  for  and 
are  attempting  to  contribute  actively 
towards  making  relevant  literature 
more  accessible,  achieving  more  accu¬ 
rate  and  uniform  bibliographical  refer¬ 
ences,  eliminating  semantic  confusion, 
encouraging  high-level  interpretive 
thinking  and  research  which  is  signifi¬ 
cant  and  sound. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  take  issue 
with  Mr.  Dean  on  certain  points.  Re¬ 
searchers  must  expect  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  digging;  in  most  fields  of 
research  the  investigator  cannot  rely 
on  one  or  even  a  few  journals,  books, 
pamphlets,  etc.  Because  they  facilitate 
the  search  which  is  unavoidable  in 
most  cases,  it  seems  to  us  that  “way- 
pointers”  and  “drawers-together,”  to 
use  Mr.  Dean’s  expressions,  really  de¬ 


serve  our  gratitude  rather  than  disdain. 

As  our  readers  know,  we  have 
thought  a  great  deal  about  the  question 
of  the  kind  of  journal  or  journals  which 
will  best  serve  the  needs  of  the  field. 
For  the  present,  we  believe  the  most 
efficient  course  of  action  is  to  continue 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  New  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind,  including  articles  on 
research  and  theory  while  retaining  a 
more  general  orientation.  Considering 
the  quantity  of  research  work  in  the 
field  and  the  outlets  that  exist  at  present 
—the  New  Outlook,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  Publications,  Inter¬ 
national  Journal  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  journals  in  the  general  fields 
of  psychology,  education  and  sociology 
—we  doubt  the  practicality  of  Mr. 
Dean’s  suggestion  for  the  initiation  of 
a  new  professional  journal.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  we  are  grateful  to  him  for  a  stim¬ 
ulating  presentation.  He  has  compiled 
an  imposing  list  of  errors  and  we  hope 
he  has  communicated  them  to  the  in¬ 
dividuals  in  question,  in  order  that  they 
will  not  be  repeated. 


Necrology 


O  A  brilliant  career  was  cut  short  near 
its  beginning  when  Louis  S.  Cholden, 
M.D.,  died  of  injuries  in  an  automobile 
accident  in  Los  Angeles  last  April  26. 
Dr.  Cholden  was  about  371/2  years  old. 

Born  in  Chicago,  Louis  S.  Cholden 
received  his  B.S.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  1941,  and  his 
M.D.  from  the  Chicago  Medical  School 
in  1946.  His  internship  in  1946-47  was 
in  the  Edgewater  Hospital  and  the 
Chicago  Medical  School  Hospital. 

From  1947  to  1950  Dr.  Cholden  was 


an  instructor  in  the  Department  of 
Psychiatry  in  the  Chicago  Medical 
School;  he  was  a  post-doctoral  Fellow 
in  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1948-49, 
and  consultant  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  Department  of  Psychiatry 
from  1948  to  1950. 

From  Chicago  he  went  to  Kansas, 
where  he  was  resident  in  psychiatry  at 
the  Topeka  State  Hospital  from  1950 
to  1952,  and  also  psychiatric  consultant 
to  the  Division  of  Services  for  the 
(Continued  on  page  243) 
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Observations  on  the 
Loss  of  a  Housemother 

JULES  SCHRAGER 


The  person  who  is  assigned  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  giving  the  child  day- 
by-day  care  in  a  children's  institution 
is  a  key  factor  in  his  care  and  treat¬ 
ment.  Whether  he  is  called  housepar- 
ent,  child  care  worker,  or  counselor, 
his  function  is  the  same— to  serve  as 
parent  surrogate.  In  the  process  of 
discharging  this  responsibility  this  per¬ 
son  comes  to  present  in  the  child's 
mind  all  the  attributes,  both  positive 
and  negative,  with  which  he  has  vested 
the  concept  ‘parent."  It  is  within  this 
relationship  that  the  child's  character 
develops. 

The  capacity  of  a  child  to  develop 
physically,  as  well  as  emotionally,  is 
connected  with  his  ability  to  form 
these  primary  object  relationships.^ 
Although  it  is  true  that  the  younger 
child  depends  on  these  relationships 
to  a  greater  degree  than  does  the  older 
one,  all  children  continue  to  require 


Mr.  Schrager  is  a  Caseworker  in  the  Illinois 
Children’s  Home  Aid  Society.  When  this  article 
was  written  he  was  Chief  Residential  W orker. 
Department  of  Child  Psychiatry,  Southard 
School,  Menninger  Clinic,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  Social  Case¬ 
work,  Vol.  XXXVII,  No.  3,  March,  1956.  This 
reprint  omits  one  section  of  the  original  article 
which  deals  with  a  factor  not  pertinent  to  the 
interest  of  New  Outlook  readers. 
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Psychosis  and  Schizophrenia:  Autistic  and 
Symbiotic  Infantile  Psychoses,”  in  The  Psycho- 
analytic  Study  of  the  Child,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  286- 
305,  International  Universities  Press,  New  York, 
1952. 


mothering  until  a  sufficient  degree  of 
autonomy  has  been  attained  so  that 
each  one  can  survive  as  a  separate 
biological  and  social  entity.  The  nature 
and  quality  of  the  nurturing  influences 
in  the  child's  daily  life  will  determine 
in  great  part  his  social  achievement, 
his  adaptation  to  reality,  his  mastery 
over  his  instinctual  impulses,  and  his 
ultimate  independence. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  effects,  on  both  the  children 
and  the  staff  in  a  children's  institution, 
of  the  termination  of  employment  of 
a  housemother.  It  is  hoped  that, 
through  clarification  of  the  by-products 
of  such  a  routine  incident,  agencies 
will  be  encouraged  to  examine  their 
own  experiences  in  this  connection  in 
the  hope  that  the  number  of  such 
traumatic  episodes  may  be  reduced. 
Second,  this  paper  has  the  equally  im¬ 
portant  objective  of  pointing  up  the 
need  for  developing  better  methods  of 
dealing  with  separation  anxiety  in  the 
particular  setting  of  the  treatment  in¬ 
stitution. 

The  literature  of  child  psychiatry  is 
rich  with  information  and  observation 
concerning  the  effects  on  the  child  of 
the  loss  of  primary  object  relationships. 
Children  who  have  been  variously 
described  as  “autistic”  by  Kanner,^ 


2.  Leo  Kanner,  M.D.,  “Problems  of  Nosology 
and  Psychodynamics  of  Early  Infantile  Autism,” 
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atypical  by  Rank,  and  “schizophren¬ 
ic  by  Mahler,  are  the  products  of 
distorted  or  emotionally  empty  re¬ 
lationships  between  parent  and  child. 
Whatever  the  nature  of  the  particular 
distortion,  it  seems  apparent  that  those 
attributes  of  mothering  care  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  totally  dependent  child’s 
survival  and  growth  have  been  signifi¬ 
cantly  reduced  or  totally  absent.  Where 
deprivation  in  the  area  of  mothering 
has  been  part  of  the  child’s  earliest 
experiences,  his  disturbance  is  greater. 
Cases  such  as  those  reported  by  Spitz^ 
reveal  the  devastating  eEects  of  such 
early  traumata.  At  all  levels  of  the 
child’s  development,  the  absence  or  loss 
(permanently  or  temporarily)  of  sig¬ 
nificant  parental  figures  creates  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  child  which,  if  left 
untreated,  can  permanently  scar  his 
developing  personality  and  can  cause 
him  great  difficulty  subsequently  in 
forming  meaningful  relationships.^ 

In  observing  children  who  come  into 
placement,  one  is  struck  always  by  the 
number  of  times  they  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  separation  experiences  in 
connection  with  the  parents’  attempts 
at  finding  help  for  themselves  and  the 
children.  Whether  the  experience  is 
short  and  the  anxiety  transitory,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  child  who  leaves  his 
mother  to  enter  the  strange  playroom 
of  the  child  guidance  clinic,  or  more 
extensive,  as  in  the  parents’  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempts  at  temporary  private 
placement,  the  anxiety  of  the  child  is 
clear.  He  fears  the  loss  of  the  person 
who  cared  for  him  (however  inade- 
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quate  this  care  may  have  been),  and 
dreads  finding  himself  in  a  situation 
in  which  no  one  will  fill  the  void 
caused  by  the  separation. 

Whether  the  mother’s  difficulty  in 
meeting  the  child’s  needs  lies  in  an 
inhibition  of  motherliness  which  is  a 
carryrover  from  her  own  disappointing 
childhood  relationships,  or  whether 
the  parents  are  extremely  immature 
individuals,  narcissistic  and  without 
capacity  for  deep  emotional  relation¬ 
ship,  the  child  has  already  suffered 
intense  feelings  of  deprivation.  Place¬ 
ment  away  from  his  own  home  repre¬ 
sents  society’s  attempt  to  provide  op¬ 
timal  conditions  for  the  resumption  of 
his  physical  and  emotional  growth. 

Group  placement  is  usually  indicated 
when  the  problems  have  been  of  such 
a  kind  that  they  have  produced  in  the 
child  symptoms  that  are  so  disturbing 
to  himself  and  others  as  to  make  it 
diffieult  for  him  to  live  in,  a  family. 
Whatever  the  nature  of  the  group, 
whether  it  is  the  highly  organized  and 
therapeutically  conditioned  residential 
treatment  setting  or  whether  it  is  the 
more  typical  (and  more  available)  con¬ 
gregate  setting  of  a  children’s  institu¬ 
tion,  the  specific  needs  of  the  individu¬ 
al  child  constitute  the  basis  on  which 
choice  of  a  placement  setting  will  be 
determined. 

The  group  setting  can  offer  a  great 
deal  to  seriously  deprived  children. 
These  positive  values  have  been  de¬ 
fined  elsewhere.^  The  fact  that  the 
group  offers  a  source  of  support  for 
the  fragile  ego  of  the  troubled  child 


5.  Bruno  Bettelheim,  Love  Is  Not  Enough. 
The  Free  Press,  Glencoe,  Ill.,  1950;  Herschel 
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atry,  Vol.  XVIX,  No.  2  (1949)  pp.  279-294; 
Joseph  H.  Reid  and  Helen  R.  Hagan,  Resi¬ 
dential  Treatment  of  Emotionally  Disturbed 
Children,  Child  Welfare  League  of  America 
New  York,  1952. 
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has  been  documented.  It  has  also  been 
noted  that  controls  that  are  lacking  in 
the  child’s  character  structure  can  be 
“built  into”  the  institutional  framework. 
That  the  total  institution  can  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  child  as  an  all-powerful 
symbolic  parent,  organized  to  meet  his 
needs,  has  been  reported.  Much  of  the 
time  of  administrative  and  supervisory 
personnel  goes  into  structuring  the  in¬ 
stitution’s  charaoteristics  in  such  a 
way  that  they  may  be  exploited  for  the 
benefit  of  the  child  in  care.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  easy  to  forget  that  these  parental 
qualities  are  perceived  by  the  child 
as  available  to  him  through  individual 
persons  who  take  on  for  him  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  parent  surrogates.  When 
such  identifications  take  place  and  are 
carefully  nurtured,  the  institution  has 
a  most  powerful  tool  available  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  child.®  When, 
however,  these  attachments  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  develop  only  to  be  interrupted 
precipitously,  the  institution  is  per¬ 
petuating  the  cycle  of  loss-restitution- 
loss  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  most 
detrimental  to  the  growing  child. 

The  InsHtutionol  SetHng 

The  following  material  has  been 
gathered  from  the  records  of  staff 
members  and  from  notes  of  staff  meet¬ 
ings  in  a  small  institution  for  disturbed 
children.  These  excerpts  illustrate  how 
the  children  reacted  to  the  loss  of  a 
“mothering”  person,  the  housemother, 
and  what  the  effects  were  on  both 
professional  and  non-professional  staff 
members.  Although  the  situations  des¬ 
cribed  here  are  those  of  a  specific  set¬ 
ting,  I  believe  that  similar  occurrences 
take  place  in  most  child-caring  institu¬ 
tions. 


6.  Norman  Lourie  and  Rena  Schulman,  “Role 
of  Residential  Staff  in  Residential  Treatment,” 
American  Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry,  Vol. 
XXII,  No.  4,  (1952),  pp.  798-808. 


In  this  particular  setting,  13  children 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  13  live 
together  with  four  adults.  They  occupy 
an  old  residence  that  has  been  “done 
over”  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
children’s  institution.  The  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  the  material  to  be 
discussed  were  as  follows:  A  month 
before  the  actual  date  of  separation, 
the  children  were  told  that  the  house¬ 
mother  was  going  to  leave.  This  in¬ 
formation  was  shared  with  the  children 
by  the  unit  supervisor  at  small  group 
meetings.  The  children  were  told  that 
the  housemother  was  leaving  because 
she  was  not  satisfied  with  her  present 
position.  She  wanted  to  be  closer  to 
her  home,  but  had  made  no  plans  for 
taking  another  job.  The  housemother, 
however,  had  had  difficulty  in  accept¬ 
ing  supervision,  had  been  unable  to 
resolve  her  troubled  feelings  in  this 
connection,  and  had  discussed  her  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  children.  In  the 
group  meetings  the  children  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions, 
to  vent  their  feelings,  and  to  express 
their  concerns  about  future  plans.  They 
were  assured  that  there  would  always 
be  enough  adults  available  to  provide 
good  care  and  a  plan  for  staff  coverage 
was  explained. 

Although  the  general  tenor  of  the 
meetings  was  somewhat  depressed,  the 
children  were  able  to  express  some  of 
their  anxiety  and  seemed  finally  to 
accept  the  fact  that  they  would  be 
adequately  provided  for  after  the 
housemother’s  departure.  The  children 
who  were  more  sophisticated  about 
life  in  an  institution  and  who  had 
previously  experienced  the  loss  of  a 
housemother  dealt  with  the  impending 
separation  in  more  realistic  terms  than 
those  who  were  new  to  the  setting. 
For  all,  however,  there  was  clearly  a 
“choosing  of  sides.”  The  children 
wanted  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
difficulty  between  the  housemother  and 
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the  supervisor,  although  this  had  not 
been  mentioned  in  presenting  her  in¬ 
tention  to  leave.  By  reacting  in  this 
way  the  children  recast  the  situation 
in  terms  which  were  comprehensible 
to  them  and  which  referred  to  the  past 
and  to  earlier  situations  of  a  like 
nature.  To  them  it  appeared,  "Mother 
and  father  cannot  get  along  together 
any  more;  they  are  going  to  separate 
and  as  a  consequence  we  are  in  danger 
of  not  being  cared  for.”  On  another 
level,  however,  they  took  it  to  mean 
that  they  had  been  "terribly  bad,”  and 
that  it  was  their  badness  that  had 
resulted  in  the  rupture  of  the  "par¬ 
ents’  ”  relationship.  They  then  became 
tremendously  guilty  and  tried  to  cope 
with  their  intense  feelings  in  charac¬ 
teristic  ways  as  will  be  observed  in 
the  examples  that  follow. 

First  Observations 

Anna  Freud  has  observed  that  "re¬ 
gression  occurs  while  the  child  is 
passing  through  the  no-man’s-land  of 
affection,  that  is,  during  the  time  that 
the  old  [love]  object  has  been  given 
up  and  before  the  new  one  has  been 
found.”  The  following  excerpts  from 
the  institution’s  records  offer  some  in¬ 
dication  of  the  quality  of  disturbance 
that  may  occur  when  children  experi¬ 
ence  a  separation  of  this  kind.  First, 
how  did  the  children  express  their 
troubled  feelings  in  their  relationship 
with  the  child  care  staff? 

(1)  Twice  today  the  children  complained 
about  the  food.  The  complaints  began 
with  S  (the  youngest  in  the  group)  and 
were  shortly  picked  up  by  the  others. 
They  could  not  be  specific  in  their  com¬ 
plaints,  but  all  said  that  the  food  "just 
didn’t  taste  right.”  I  couldn’t  find  any¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the  food  and  pointed 
this  out.  Later  they  complained  that 
"there  wasn’t  enough,”  although  I  ob¬ 
served  that  several  of  those  who  com¬ 
plained  had  left  food  on  their  dishes. 

(2)  Several  times  tonight  the  children 


asked  if  I  were  to  be  on  duty  the  rest 
of  the  evening.  They  all  knew  that  this 
is  my  night  in  since  this  part  of  the 
schedule  had  not  been  changed.  When  I 
reassured  them,  they  wanted  to  know 
who  else  would  be  there  and  I  told  them. 
This  did  not  reassure  them  and  they 
asked  me  the  same  question  in  different 
forms  several  times  before  bedtime.  I 
asked  why  they  were  so  worried  since 
they  know  that  there  is  always  someone 
on  duty  and  available  to  them.  They 
rejected  the  reassurance,  saying,  "Many 
times  no  one  is  around.” 

( 3 )  Since  this  was  Saturday  and  the 
children  were  to  get  their  allowances,  I 
got  the  key  and  the  cash  box  from  the 
housemother.  The  children  asked  many 
times  if  they  were  to  get  their  allowances 
today  (even  though  this  is  standard  pro¬ 
cedure).  Despite  assurances  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  ask.  Some  felt  that  "no  one 
would  remember  to  get  the  key,”  others 
that  they  "wouldn’t  get  the  right  amount.” 

(4)  F  wandered  off  grounds  today  and 
we  couldn’t  find  him  anywhere.  He  took 
off  on  his  bike  and  didn’t  reappear  until 
mid-afternoon.  When  he  returned  he  was 
very  dirty,  had  fallen  off  his  bike  and 
skinned  his  knee.  When  he  was  asked 
why  he  hadn’t  told  anyone  where  he  was 
going,  he  replied,  "No  one  was  around 
to  tell.” 

(5)  S  and  F  were  very  upset  this  after¬ 
noon.  They  fought  each  other  and  other 
children.  When  they  were  separated  they 
struggled  with  the  worker,  kicking  and 
screaming. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  children  were 
responding  to  the  impending  loss  of 
the  parent  substitute  in  a  total  fashion. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  reality  de¬ 
scribed  to  them  was  one  in  which  con¬ 
tinued  care  was  planned  and  in  which 
complete  coverage  had  been  assured, 
it  apparently  appeared  to  them  that 
the  loss  of  one  significant  person  meant 
the  removal  of  all  protection  and 
security.  In  (1)  the  complaints  about 
food,  which  previously  had  been  quite 
satisfactory,  lead  one  to  assume  that 
the  palatability  of  the  food  (and  for 
food  we  can  readily  substitute  any  of 
the  attributes  of  a  usually  loving  and 
protective  environment)  is  related  to 
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the  person  who  provides  it.  The  loss 
of  the  loved  person  produces  the  fan¬ 
tasy  that  the  food  “tastes  different,”  and 
again  that  “there  might  not  be  enough.” 

When  bedtime  approaches,  many  of 
the  fears,  more  manageable  during  the 
waking  hours,  impinge  on  the  child’s 
consciousness  with  renewed  vigor.  In 

(2)  we  see  how  the  child’s  awareness 
of  this  causes  emergence  of  the  fear 
that  no  one  will  be  present  to  help  in 
that  period  when  he  feels  most  vul¬ 
nerable  and  in  need  of  added  protec¬ 
tion.  Despite  conscious  awareness  of 
the  fact  that  staff  members  will  be  on 
duty  to  care  for  him,  he  fantasies  that 
he  will  be  abandoned  to  cope  with  his 
overwhelming  anxiety  alone  and  un¬ 
aided. 

Routines,  which  usually  serve  to 
provide  a  sense  of  order  and  which 
offer  opportunity  for  planned  achieve¬ 
ment,  seem  in  danger  of  being  dis¬ 
rupted  when  the  mothering  person  is 
absent.  Money  allowances,  which  pro¬ 
vide  the  ego  with  an  opportunity  for 
autonomous  functioning  and  for  a  de¬ 
gree  of  personal  choice,  seem  in  danger 
of  being  withheld  when  the  “giving” 
person  is  not  physically  present.  In 

( 3 )  the  children  were  wondering  if  the 
available  person  really  cared  and  more 
basically,  if  anyone  else  could  be  as 
giving. 

Protective  controls,  which  are 
thoughtfully  built  into  the  treatment 
milieu,  are  embodied  for  the  child  in 
the  person  of  the  child  care  worker. 
These  controls  are  felt  by  the  child 
as  providing  protection  from  threaten¬ 
ing  influences  in  the  environment  at 
large  as  well  as  from  his  own  self¬ 
destructive  impulses.  In  the  course  of 
the  child’s  life  in  the  treatment  setting 
he  struggles  against  these  controls  and 
attempts  to  establish  their  boundaries. 
His  security  in  the  environment  rests 
on  the  effective  functioning  of  these 
benign  limits.  When  these  controls  are 


threatened,  as  in  the  situation  des¬ 
cribed  here,  the  child  is  impelled  to 
“act  out”  his  anxiety,  driven  by  an 
inner  impulse  to  ascertain  for  himself 
the  degree  of  protection  which  remains. 
In  (4)  and  (5)  we  see  how  the  chil¬ 
dren  try  to  find  out  how  safe  they  really 
are;  whether  anyone  really  cares  about 
what  happens  to  them;  and  whether 
anyone  remains  who  is  strong  enough 
to  protect  them  against  external  and 
internal  influences  with  which  they 
cannot  cope  alone. 

Reactions  of  Child  Core  Staff 

The  structure  of  a  child  care  institu¬ 
tion  is  often  much  like  that  of  a  fam¬ 
ily.  To  some  extent  this  may  be  true 
because  the  unit  has  been  designed  in 
this  fashion.  Recognition  is  given  to  the 
fact  that  even  in  the  institutional  set¬ 
ting  children  need  a  spectrum  of  pos¬ 
sible  relationships  available  to  them— 
relationships  with  siblings,  with  parent 
figures,  and  so  on.  Although  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  such  roles  to  be  assigned,  one 
often  observes  that  the  characteristics 
of  these  roles  are  taken  on  by  individ¬ 
uals,  because  of  their  own  character 
structures  and  are  expressive  of  the 
needs  they  are  satisfying  by  choosing 
employment  in  the  institutional  setting. 
Thus  it  happens  that  individuals  Who 
are  assigned  responsibilities  that  mark 
them  as  parent  surrogates  frequently 
operate  as  if  they  were  older  children 
in  the  “family”  constellation,  thereby 
acting  out  what  they  feel  their  position 
to  be.  In  the  context  of  the  present 
problem  of  the  loss  of  a  parent  figure, 
identifications  may  become  blurred  and 
roles  may  be  reversed  as  each  member 
of  the  staff  attempts  to  sort  out  his  own 
feelings  and  cope  with  them. 

In  the  setting  from  which  this  mate¬ 
rial  was  drawn,  the  housemother  is  a 
figure  of  central  importance  in  the  liv¬ 
ing  situation.  Surrounding  her  and  dis¬ 
charging  the  roles  of  “big  brother”  and 
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big  sister”  are  young  men  and  women 
who  are  called  counselors.  They  have  a 
basic  responsibility  as  child  care  staff 
members  which  is  colored  by  the  fact 
that  leisure-time  supervision  constitutes 
their  specific  function.  Whenever  the 
balance  of  their  responsibilities  is 
tipped  toward  “care”  and  away  from 
“play”  tensions  arise  which  can  be 
understood  only  in  terms  of  their  own 
identifications  with  parent  figures  pro¬ 
jected  onto  the  stage  of  the  institutional 
group  living  experience.  The  following 
excerpts  are  taken  from  supervisory 
notes  made  during  the  period  of  crisis 
arising  from  the  housemother’s  depar¬ 
ture. 

( 1 )  C,  a  young  woman  who  has  had  long 
association  with  the  program,  had  respon¬ 
sibility  for  coverage  of  the  group  from 
dinnertime  through  bedtime.  She  com¬ 
plained  that  the  housemother  often  did 
not  come  on  duty  during  the  going-to-bed 
period,  thus  requiring  C  to  remain  for 
a  longer  time  than  her  schedule  called 
for,  since  this  was  a  diflBcult  time  for  the 
children.  Her  wish  was  that  she  could 
come  on  duty  earlier  and  leave  earlier. 

(2)  Snack  time  is  part  of  the  daily  rou¬ 
tine.  Customarily  snacks  are  provided 
after  school  and  again  before  bedtime. 
W,  a  young  male  worker,  thought  that 
the  children  “get  too  much  food  during 
the  snacks.”  He  felt  that  they  should  be 
limited  in  the  amount  they  might  take  and 
was  critical  of  the  “lack  of  structure.” 

(3)  M  discussed  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
children  had  asked  her  why  the  house¬ 
mother  was  leaving.  She  had  answered 
matter-of-factly  that  the  housemother  had 
“had  difficulty  in  handling  the  job.”  Short¬ 
ly  afterwards  the  same  child  had  vomited. 
In  a  rather  disgusted  way,  M  complained 
that  she  had  had  to  clean  up  his  clothes 
and  the  mess. 

A  common  plaint  can  be  observed  to 
run  through  all  the  excerpts  above— one 
that  can  be  roughly  stated  as  follows: 
“Mother  and  father  [housemother  and 
supervisor]  have  decided  to  end  their 
relationship;  mother  is  leaving  home 
and  we  are  left  to  handle  her  respon¬ 


sibilities.  In  ( 1 )  the  worker  is  saying 
she  doesn  t  want  to  have  to  struggle 
with  the  children’s  problems  when  she 
(the  housemother)  should  be  on  duty,  i 
That  is  her  responsibility  and  the 
worker  wants  to  leave  before  it  has  to 
be  faced.  In  (2)  the  worker  criticizes 
the  supervisor  since  basic  policies,  such  I 
as  those  governing  the  provision  of 
snacks,  are  made  by  the  clinical-super¬ 
visory-administrative  personnel.  Food- 
giving,  and  especially  the  availability  , 
of  sweets  and  snacks,  requires  careful  ! 
planning  if  it  is  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments  of  a  therapeutic  intent.  Perhaps 
the  worker  is  also  saying  that  he  can-  | 
not  be  comfortable  in  providing  this  | 
kind  of  “tax-free  love,”"  a  term  used  by 
Redl  and  Wineman  to  connote  uncon¬ 
ditional  acceptance  and  love  in  its 
myriad  forms.  The  basic  resentment 
however,  seems  to  be  concerned  with 
the  fact  that  the  worker  has  been 
placed  by  the  supervisor  in  the  position 
of  being  the  giving,  that  is,  the  mother¬ 
ing,  person.  He  resents  this  and  pro¬ 
tects  himself  against  its  implications  by 
identifying  with  the  housemother  and 
criticizing  the  supervision  for  “lack  of 
structure.”  It  is  frequently  observed 
that  disturbed  children  respond  somati¬ 
cally  to  a  wide  variety  of  upsetting 
stimuli.  Differences  in  body  posture, 
variations  in  skin  color,  and  upsets  of 
the  gastrointestinal  function  are  fre¬ 
quently  connected  with  changes  in  the 
external  environment  and  can  be 
thought  of  as  responses  to  these 
changes.  In  (3)  the  worker  seems  to  be 
saying,  first,  that  the  housemother  is 
not  able  to  do  a  good  job,  that  is,  to  be 
a  good  mother.  On  the  other  hand, 
placed  in  the  position  of  the  mothering 
person,  the  worker  is  angry  that  she 
had  to  “clean  up  the  mess”  and  to  care 
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for  the  child  when  he  expressed  his 
guilt,  hostility,  and  anxiety  by  vomit¬ 
ing.  .  .  . 

Conclusions 

In  summary,  then,  this  paper  has 
been  an  attempt  to  point  to  some  of  the 
by-products  of  the  separation  of  a  key 
person  from  the  child  care  staff  of  a 
children’s  institution.  The  attempts  of 
children,  child  care  staff,  and  profes¬ 
sional  personnel  to  deal  with  their  own 
feelings  and  anxieties  at  separation 
have  been  explored.  It  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  observe  the  enormous  impact 
on  the  operation  of  the  therapeutic 
milieu  produced  by  a  change  in  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Unfortunately,  one  of  the  significant 
facts  about  the  institutional  employee 
is  his  employment  mobility.  There  has 
been  evidence  of  great  fluidity  in  the 
staffs  of  institutions  serving  children. 
The  structure  of  the  institution  appears 
as  a  relatively  unstable  amalgam,  prone 
to  disruption  from  influences  within  the 
group  as  well  as  within  the  individual. 

In  order  to  enlarge  the  effectiveness 
of  the  institutional  setting,  at  least  two 
things  need  urgent  consideration.  First, 
techniques  need  to  be  devised  for 
handling  the  anxieties  of  the  various 
staff  groups,  taking  into  account  the 
intricate  nature  of  the  intra-staff  and 
child-staff  relationships.®  Efforts  at 
dealing  with  this  problem  in  connection 
with  similar  situations  in  the  mainte¬ 


8.  Alfred  H.  Stanton  and  Morris  S.  Schwartz, 
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XXIII,  No.  4,  (1953),  pp.  670-675. 


nance  of  foster  homes^  and  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  adoptive  placement®  have  been 
in  evidence  for  some  time.  Similar 
work^^  needs  to  be  done  in  connection 
with  the  problem  of  the  children’s  in¬ 
stitution. 

Second,  the  importance  of  the  child 
care  staff  member  needs  to  be  affirmed. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  the  child 
care  worker  represents  an  essential  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  treatment  team.  His  real 
significance  needs  to  be  reflected  in  the 
conditions  of  employment  to  which  he 
is  exposed.  It  behooves  each  institution 
to  examine  its  employment  practices  in 
an  attempt  to  make  the  child  care  job 
more  appealing  to  persons  who  are  pro¬ 
fessionally  trained.  Moreover,  the  value 
of  the  child  care  staff  becomes  greater 
as  the  institution  invests  in  increased 
in-service  training  and  professional 
supervision.  In  short,  efforts  should  be 
made  to  ensure  greater  continuity  of 
employment  of  those  persons  who  func¬ 
tion  as  significant  parent  surrogates  in 
order  that  the  recurrence  of  the  damag¬ 
ing  effects  of  separation  may  be  pre¬ 
vented. 
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A  Survey  of  Educational  Provisions  for  the 
Institutionalized  Mentally  Subnormal  Blind 

LOUIS  F.  BOLY  GERTRUDE  M.  DeLEO 


In  the  process  of  revising  the  curricu¬ 
lum  for  the  mentally  subnormal  blind 
at  the  Mansfield  State  Training  School, 
a  survey  of  literature  was  conducted 
which  revealed  a  paucity  of  articles 
dealing  specifically  with  this  popula¬ 
tion.  As  an  index  of  the  amount  of 
professional  literature  devoted  to  this 
group,  a  cursory  examination  of  issues 
of  the  American  Journal  of  Mental  De¬ 
ficiency  for  the  past  decade  disclosed 
only  two  articles  concerning  the  men¬ 
tally  subnormal  blind. 

In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  pertinent 
information  in  published  form  it  was 
felt  that  a  survey  of  state  institutions 
would  prove  profitable  in  providing: 

( I )  some  indication  of  the  extent  and 
distribution  of  such  a  population;  (2) 
a  means  of  comparing  the  educational 
provisions  for  the  blind  among  the  vari¬ 
ous  institutions;  (3)  practical  exper¬ 
iences  and  activities  which  might  be 
helpful  in  expanding  and  improving 
existing  programs;  and  (4)  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  compare  educational  problems 
of  immediate  concern. 

A  printed  questionnaire  was  devised 
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consisting  of  items  of  a  “completion,’" 
“check  list,”  and  “open  end”  variety; 
the  selection  of  the  particular  type  of 
item  for  each  portion  of  the  question¬ 
naire  depending  on  what  was  felt  to  be 
most  conducive  to  encouraging  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  usable  information  with  a 
minimum  of  prompted  responses. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  delimit  the 
population  to  be  included  in  terms  of 
the  degree  of  vision  present  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons:  (I)  in  many  cases  the 
abilities  of  those  referred  to  as  “par¬ 
tially  sighted  more  closely  approxi¬ 
mate  those  with  normal  vision  than  the 
totally  blind;  (2)  in  the  experience  of 
the  authors  the  curricula  for  blind 
classes  appear  to  be  organized  often  for 
those  pupils  commonly  included  in 
sight  saving”  classes  at  the  expense 
of  the  totally  blind;  and  (3)  without 
a  criterion  for  blindness  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  insure  some  de¬ 
gree  of  comparability  between  groups 
in  various  institutions.  A  simplification 
of  the  commonly  accepted  legal  defini¬ 
tion  of  blindness  was  employed  limiting 
the  degree  of  vision  to  “vision  correct¬ 
able  to  20/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye.” 

The  term  mentally  subnormal  was 
selected  to  limit  the  range  of  intelli¬ 
gence  in  that  it  was  felt  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  self-explanatory,  allowed  con¬ 
siderable  latitude,  and  was  relatively 
free  from  the  variety  of  interpretations 
and  controversy  associated  with  such 
labels  as  “mentally  deficient”  and  “men¬ 
tally  retarded.” 
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TABLE  I 

xiSTiTUTiONS  Written  to  by  Regions:  Responses;  and  Those  with  Educational 
Provisions  for  the  Mentally  Subnormal  Blind  _ 


Region 

No.  of 
Institutions 

Replies 

from 

Blind  in 
Residence 

Blind  Attend 
School 

Special 

Blind 

Classes 

Reasons  for 

Lack  of 
Programt 

Pacific 

6 

4 

4 

3 

1 

b,  e,  e 

Mountain 

8 

4 

4 

4 

0 

e,  e 

So.  Central 

13 

5 

4 

3 

0 

d 

Great  Lakes 

14 

7 

7 

4 

1 

b,  c,  f 

So.  Eastern 

9 

5 

5 

2 

1 

b,  e 

No.  Central 

10 

2 

1 

1 

0 

g 

Mid  Eastern 

19 

10 

9 

9 

3 

b,  e 

No.  Eastern 

19 

13 

12 

6 

2* 

By  By  B 

Canadian 

9 

2 

1 

1 

0 

e 

104t 

52 

47 

33 

8 

*  Includes  report  of  blind  classes  unaccompanied  by  completed  questionnaire, 
t  Includes  Hawaii. 

t  Reasons  for  not  providing  educational  provisions  are  as  follow: 

“a” — transfer  of  educable  blind  to  a  central  training  school  within  the  state, 
“b” — lack  of  facilities:  personnel,  space,  financial  support. 

“c” — over  16  years  of  age. 

“d” — too  small  a  population. 

“e” — mentally  too  low  to  profit  from  schooling. 

“f”— do  not  have  an  acute  need. 

“g” — parole  not  possible. 


The  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  102 
of  the  104  state  schools  listed  in  the 
1954  Directory  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  Mental  Deficiency.  Of  the 
remaining  two  institutions,  direct  con¬ 
tact  was  made  with  one,  and  the 
authors  completed  a  questionnaire  on 
classes  at  the  other;  the  latter  being  the 
institution  at  which  the  survey  orig¬ 
inated.  The  covering  letter  was  signed 
by  the  Director  of  Training,  John  T. 
Cassell. 

II 

Of  the  104  state  institutions  con¬ 
tacted  52  (50%)  returns  were  received. 
In  view  of  the  general  lack  of  profes¬ 
sional  attention  as  revealed  in  the 
above  mentioned  survey  of  literature 
and  the  absence  of  a  follow-up  letter, 
the  proportion  of  returns  was  not  felt 
to  be  unduly  low. 

The  table  indicates  the  geographical 
distribution  of  replies,  the  presence  of 
blind  in  residence,  and  educational  pro¬ 
visions. 

Undoubtedly  the  returns  represent  a 
biased  sample,  and  with  the  question¬ 


naire  approach  there  exists  the  inevi¬ 
table  problem  of  the  validity  of  the 
responses.  The  quality  of  replies  varied 
considerably,  with  some  failures  to 
adhere  to  the  criteria  of  blindness  and 
mental  subnormality  being  apparent, 
and  in  only  one  instance  was  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  completed  in  full.  Despite 
such  shortcomings  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  authors  that  a  presentation  of  the 
information  obtained  serves  to  offer  a 
general  indication  of  the  status  of  edu¬ 
cational  provisions  for  the  institution¬ 
alized  mentally  subnormal  blind. 

Ill 

Forty-seven  of  the  52  (90%)  institu¬ 
tions  replying  to  the  questionnaire  in¬ 
dicated  the  presence  of  mentally  sub¬ 
normal  blind  in  residence.  The  re¬ 
sponses  to  a  request  for  the  number 
of  blind  in  residence  varied  from  state¬ 
ments  that  there  were  no  records  avail¬ 
able  to  an  exact  census,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  number  stated  that  the  totals  were 
approximates,  estimates,  or  included 
partially  sighted.  Treated  as  a  whole. 
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however,  the  totals  ranged  from  1  to 
123  (Mean-34;  Median-23;  Mode-4). 

Of  the  47  replies  indicating  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  blind  residents  8  stated  that 
none  of  the  blind  attended  school  and 
20  failed  to  list  the  number  of  those 
attending.  The  range  of  the  number  of 
blind  attending  school  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  19  returns  extended  from  1  to  29 
(Mean-8;  Mode-1).  Eight  of  the  39 
replies  reporting  that  the  blind  attend 
school  indicated  that  special  classes 
were  conducted  for  the  blind. 

There  appeared  to  be  little  direct  re¬ 
lation  between  the  number  of  blind  in 
residence  and  the  existence  of  special 
classes  for  the  blind.  An  extreme  case 
in  point  concerns  an  institution  with 
only  21  blind  in  residence  reporting 
two  blind  classes,  each  consisting  of 
three  pupils.  In  contrast,  three  state 
training  schools  with  over  100  blind 
members  in  each  instance  had  no 
special  classes  for  the  blind  and  failed 
to  indicate  their  attendance  at  school. 
Two  of  the  latter  indicated  in  a  break¬ 
down  of  their  blind  populations  by  IQ 
groupings  that  over  27  subjects  in  each 
case  had  intelligence  quotients  of  over 
40.  Seven  of  the  eight  institutions  re¬ 
porting  special  classes  for  the  blind 
stated  the  size  of  the  total  blind  in  resi¬ 
dence,  the  range  extending  from  21 
to  81  (Mean-49).  The  number  of 
special  blind  classes  in  each  of  these 
seven  institutions  ranged  from  1  to  4 
with  from  3  to  28  pupils  in  each  class. 
The  chronological  age  spread  in  the 
respective  classes  varied  from  a  range 
of  2  years  to  as  high  as  47  years.  The 
lowest  reported  chronological  age  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  special  class  was  7;  the 
highest  was  63.  The  intelligence  ranges 
for  each  class  varied  from  a  spread  of 
30  IQ  points  to  one  of  70.  The  lowest 
IQ  included  was  12;  the  highest  that 
could  be  considered  as  mentally  sub¬ 
normal  was  83  (an  IQ  of  131  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  one  report). 


In  an  attempt  to  compare  the  curri¬ 
cula  established  for  the  respective  blind 
classes  an  open  end”  question  was  in¬ 
cluded  requesting  a  listing  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  areas  and  the  percentage  of  the 
total  classroom  time  devoted  to  each. 
The  open  end  approach  was  felt  to  be 
desirable  in  minimizing  prompted  re¬ 
sponses  and  in  pointing  up  any  quan¬ 
titative  or  qualitative  differences  that 
might  exist  between  the  various  replies. 
Listed  below  are  the  curricula  break¬ 
downs  for  the  six  replies  to  this  ques¬ 
tion: 


No.  1 

Music  . 

Games  . 

Exploratory  activities  . 

Dressing,  Walking  . 

Puzzles  . 

Clay,  paint  . 


No.  2 

Handicraft  . 

Braille  . 

Book  Machines . 


20% 

25% 

15% 

10% 

10% 

10% 


33  1/3% 
33  1/3% 
.33  1/3% 


No.  3 

Music  and  recreation  . . . . 
Arts  and  crafts  . 


80% 

20% 


No.  4 


Be  read  to  (literature  and  social 

Braille  . 

Arithmetic  . 

Handwork  . 

Nature  Study  . 

Handwriting  . . 

Exercises  . 


studies)  .  .50% 

. 15% 

. 10% 

. 10% 

.  5% 

.  5% 

.  5% 


No.  5 

Handwork  . 

Braille  . 

Music  . 

Basic  school  subjects  . 


60% 

20% 

10% 

10% 


Music  . 

Handicrafts  . 

Physical  education 
Sensory  training  . 
Homemaking  . . . . 
Social  studies  .... 


No.  6 


40% 

30% 

10% 

10% 

5% 

5% 


To  a  considerable  extent  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  reported  curricula  can 
be  interpreted  as  a  result  of  the  open 
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TABLE  II 

Educational  and  Recreational  Activities  Re¬ 
ported  Successfully  Employed  with  the 
Mentally  Subnormal  Blind 


Activities  N 

Dusting  .  14 

Making  beds,  braille  reading  .  12 

Hand  weaving,  choir,  glee  club,  music  ap¬ 
preciation  .  11 

Dancing  .  10 

Loom  weaving  .  9 

Braiding,  running,  number  work  .  8 

Knitting,  clay  modeling,  skipping,  reading 

readiness  .  7 

Band,  leathercraft,  beadwork,  braille  writing, 

washing  dishes .  6 

Sewing,  calisthenics,  waxing,  social  studies, 

organized  games,  field  trips  .  5 

Swimming,  orchestra,  speech  instruction  ...  4 

Simple  food  preparation .  3 

Metalcraft  .  1 

Additional  Activities:  piano  playing,  crochet¬ 
ing,  basket  weaving,  walking,  musical 


games,  rhythms,  fishing,  embroidery,  chair 
caning  and  rushing. 

end  approach  with  some  returns  giving 
a  detailed  listing  of  areas  while  others 
merely  listed  general  headings  or  com¬ 
binations  of  subject  areas.  The  differ¬ 
ences  may  also  be  partially  accredited 
to  the  varying  abilities  of  the  pupils 
comprising  the  particular  classes.  Such 
an  activity  as  instruction  in  braille 
presupposes  sufficient  intellectual  abil¬ 
ity  and  developmental  readiness.  Sev¬ 
eral  replies,  for  example,  reported  that 
instruction  in  braille  readiness  was 
omitted  due  to  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  pupils  could  read  braille  upon  ad¬ 
mittance  and  the  remainder  could  not 
be  expected  to  attain  sufficient  ability 
in  such  a  skill  for  it  to  become  func¬ 
tional.  The  particular  training  and  in¬ 
terests  of  the  teachers  must  also  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  comparative  analysis  with 
two  of  the  replies  being  accompanied 
by  frank  statements  of  teacher  interests 
and  a  corresponding  emphasis  evident 
in  their  accompanying  curricula  de¬ 
scriptions. 

In  view  of  the  multiplicity  of  possible 
specific,  educational  activities  and  the 
lack  of  a  uniform  educational  termi¬ 
nology,  a  check  list  was  devised  to  de¬ 


termine  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of 
a  representative  group  of  activities. 
The  respondent  was  requested  to  check 
those  activities  which  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  employed  to  any  extent  with 
the  mentally  subnormal  blind.  Thirty 
of  the  47  institutions  reporting  blind  in 
residence  replied  to  this  question  with 
the  number  of  activities  checked  by 
each  school  ranging  from  1  to  25. 

The  frequency  of  occurrence  does 
not  necessarily  signify  the  degree  of 
success  of  a  particular  activity.  In 
many  instances  the  educational  and 
recreational  experiences  are  restricted 
by  the  lack  of  special  equipment 
and/or  trained  personnel  and  are  not 
available  even  for  the  sighted.  As  a 
point  of  interest  the  comments  concern¬ 
ing  swimming  illustrate  the  existence  of 
contrasting  attitudes  toward  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  the  blind.  Whereas  four  replies 
reported  swimming  as  a  successfully 
employed  activity  with  the  mentally 
subnormal  blind,  one  reply  stated  that 
swimming,  as  such,  is  not  even  consid¬ 
ered  for  the  blind  residents. 

A  major  objective  of  the  survey  was 
to  determine  the  possibility  of  training 
the  mentally  subnormal  blind  to  take 
their  place  with  the  sighted  in  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  functioning  of  the  in¬ 
stitution.  An  "open  end”  question  re¬ 
questing  examples  of  such  work  exper¬ 
iences  resulted  in  the  following  list: 

TABLE  III 

Institutional  Work  Experiences  Reported 
FOR  THE  Mentally  Subnormal  Blind 


Work  experiences  N 

Making  beds,  mopping,  polishing  .  5 

Playing  musical  instruments  to  accompany 

classes,  folding  and  sorting  laundry  -  4 

Caring  for  patients  .  3 

Clothesroom  .  1 

Sewing  room  .  1 

Food  service  department  .  1 

Gardening  .  1 


Sorting  slip  sheets,  attaching  strings  to  re¬ 
pair  tags,  and  counting  paper  in  print  shop  1 

In  instances  where  the  skills  were 
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performed  by  the  partially  sighted  or 
those  with  normal  intelligence  they 
have  been  omitted.  In  the  above  listing 
there  are  no  indications  that  the  criteria 
of  mental  subnormality  or  legal  blind¬ 
ness  have  not  been  met. 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  consisted  of  an  ‘"open  end” 
question  requesting  a  listing  of  educa¬ 
tional  problems  of  immediate  concern 
regarding  the  mentally  subnormal 
blind.  A  total  of  twenty-seven  returns 
included  replies  to  this  question  with 
only  13  of  these  actually  listing  what 
might  properly  be  considered  as  prob¬ 
lems.  The  remainder  stated  reasons  for 
not  providing  educational  programs  for 
their  blind  populations.  The  thirteen 
replies  stated  a  total  of  24  problems 
which  may  be  grouped,  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  as  follows: 

TABLE  IV 

Educational  Problems  of  Immediate  Concern 
Regarding  the  Mentally  Subnormal  Blind 


Problem  N 

A.  Administrative: 

1.  Lack  of  personnel .  4 

2.  Lack  of  facilities  .  4 

3.  Lack  of  financial  support  .  2 

4.  Lack  of  time  .  2 

Total  .  12 

B.  Curricular: 

1.  Need  to  know  more  about  this  popu¬ 
lation  .  2 

2.  Providing  stimulating  experiences  . .  2 

3.  Need  for  curriculum  development  . .  1 

4.  Need  for  suitable  materials  .  1 

5.  Sighted  patients  impatient  with  ' 

blind  .  1 

6.  Help  blind  to  become  more  accept¬ 

able  to  others,  (Ex.  verbalisms, 
nervous  blindism,  passivity)  .  1 

Total  .  8 

C.  Miscellaneous: 

1.  Intelligence  tests  employed  are  in¬ 
adequate  . *2 

2.  What  is  the  relationship  of  blindness 

to  their  retarded  level  of  function¬ 
ing?  .  1 

3.  Need  for  a  central  hospital  within 

the  state  as  a  center  for  the  blind 
from  other  state  institutions  .  1 

Total  .  4 


*  In  both  instances  the  intelligence  tests  em¬ 
ployed  were  the  verbal  portions  of  the  Stanford- 
Binet  and  the  Wechsler-Bellevue  Intelligence 
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The  reasons  for  not  providing  edu¬ 
cational  programs  for  the  mentally 
subnormal  blind  have  been  listed  by 
geographical  regions  in  Table  I.  In 
comparison  with  the  descriptions  of  ex¬ 
isting  classes,  however,  they  appear  to 
be  indicative  of  a  basic  difference  of 
philosophy  concerning  the  blind.  Con¬ 
sider,  for  example,  the  objection  that 
the  blind  are  excluded,  because  they 
are  over  16  years  of  age.  The  entire 
blind  school  population  in  two  state 
training  schools  replying  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  were  reported  to  be  over  16 
years  of  age.  Such  statements  as  “too 
old,”  “parole  not  possible”  and  “lack  of 
an  acute  need”  might  also  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  reflections  of  the  existing 
philosophies.  Due  to  the  lack  of  per¬ 
tinent  information  regarding  the  men¬ 
tal  abilities  of  the  blind  in  residence  of 
the  six  institutions  reporting  that  the 
residents  were  mentally  too  low  to 
profit  from  training,  it  is  difficult  to 
make  comparisons  with  provisions  ex- 
istant  for  similar  populations.  The 
reader  is  reminded,  however,  that  an 
IQ  of  12  was  included  in  a  special 
class  for  the  blind  on  one  of  the  replies. 

Summary 

A  survey  of  the  educational  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  blind  mentally  subnormal 
was  conducted  with  52  of  the  104 
state  institutions  replying  to  the  mailed 
questionnaire. 

The  results  of  the  survey  indicate 
considerable  variation  between  institu¬ 
tions  in  terms  of  the  number  of  blind 
in  residence,  educational  provisions, 
existing  curricula  and  educational  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  underlying  philosophies  re¬ 
garding  the  abilities  and  needs  of  this 
population. 


tests.  As  a  point  of  interest,  seven  institutions 
reported  using  these  tests  with  the  mentally 
subnormal  blind,  and  seven  indicated  that  they 
employed  the  Hayes-Binet. 
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Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
Expands  Professional  Training  Program 


An  expansion  in  the  IHB-OVR  Pro¬ 
gram  of  Professional  Training  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind  was  an¬ 
nounced  recently  by  Peter  J.  Salmon, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

All  students  selected  for  admission  to 
the  program  next  fall  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  attend  graduate  courses 
in  rehabilitation  at  a  New  York  City 
college,  in  addition  to  participating  in 
the  regular  program  of  the  training 
course.  Students  who  are  able  to  meet 
j  matriculation  requirements  at  the  col- 
i  lege  will  receive  credit  for  this  work 
toward  a  master’s  degree.  Others  will 
enroll  as  non-matriculated  students.  In 
addition,  some  students  will  receive 
graduate  credit  in  field  work  for  their 
work  and  study  at  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind. 

Another  addition  to  the  professional 
training  program  is  the  provision  that 
a  few  students  will  be  permitted  to  en¬ 
roll  for  forty  weeks  ( a  full  year )  rather 
than  the  customary  twenty  weeks.  Al¬ 
though  most  students  will  continue  to 
spend  twenty  weeks  as  their  full  train¬ 
ing  time  in  the  program,  a  few  appli¬ 
cants  who  give  unusual  promise  of 
success  in  work  for  the  blind  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  study  on  an 
interneship  basis  at  the  Industrial 
Home  for  an  additional  twenty  weeks 
and  devote  more  time  to  graduate 
study.  Students  accepted  for  forty 
weeks  will  be  able  to  make  substantial 
progress  toward  a  graduate  degree  in 
rehabilitation  counseling. 


These  changes  are  in  addition  to  the 
basic  professional  training  given  at  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  which 
provides  preparation  in  the  field  of 
work  for  the  blind  in  such  occupations 
as  rehabilitation  counselor,  workshop 
supervisor,  vocational  instructor,  foot 
travel  and  orientation  instructor,  psy¬ 
chologist,  recreational  worker,  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  director,  service  stand 
supervisor,  vocational  program  admin¬ 
istrator,  placement  specialist,  and  spe¬ 
cialist  in  work  with  the  deaf-blind.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  provided  with  extensive  field 
work  experiences  under  close  profes¬ 
sional  supervision  and  attend  lectures, 
discussions,  field  visits,  demonstrations, 
and  workshops.  Although  graduate 
work  has  been  added  to  the  program, 
students  having  specific  vocational 
goals  who  are  not  qualified  for  grad¬ 
uate  work  or  who  do  not  care  to  enroll 
for  graduate  study  will  be  considered. 
The  training  program  is  established  for 
persons  already  in  the  field  who  desire 
to  improve  their  qualifications,  those 
who  have  completed  training  in  one  of 
the  professions  but  desire  to  learn  to 
apply  their  skills  to  the  area  of  work 
for  the  blind,  and  those  who  are  enter¬ 
ing  this  professional  work  for  the  first 
time. 

Students  accepted  for  the  program 
pay  no  tuition  fees  and  may  receive  a 
traineeship  grant  from  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  the  sum  of 
$50  per  week  for  the  duration  of  their 
program.  Applications  for  the  fall  sem¬ 
ester  will  be  accepted  until  June  15, 
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1956.  However,  owing  to  the  limited 
number  of  openings  in  the  course,  in¬ 
terested  persons  are  advised  to  apply 
immediately.  For  further  information 


and  applications,  write  to  Dr.  Herbert 
Rusalem,  Co-ordinator  of  Professional 
Training,  57  Willoughby  Street,  Brook¬ 
lyn  1,  New  York. 


Book  Reviews 


Our  Blind  Children:  by  Berthold  Lowen- 

feld,  Ph.D.,  Springfield,  Ill.  Charles  C. 

Thomas,  Publisher,  1956.  205  pp. 

$5.50.  Reviewed  by  Edith  M.  Baker. 

This  is  a  timely  and  helpful  book 
written  by  a  man  skilled  in  the  psy¬ 
chology  and  education  of  blind 
children.  It  is  timely  because  it  is  made 
available  at  a  period  when  the  number 
of  preschool  blind  children  has  in¬ 
creased.  Although  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia,  the  major  cause  of  blindness 
among  these  children,  is  now  yielding 
to  preventive  measures,  there  remains 
the  large  number  for  whom  this  medi¬ 
cal  discovery  came  too  late.  For  them 
and  the  children  whose  blindness  is 
due  to  other  causes,  care  and  training 
during  the  early  years  and  educational 
provisions  in  the  schools  are  extremely 
important.  The  book  is  helpful  because 
it  contains  practical  suggestions  about 
training  and  useful  advice  about  the 
choice  of  school  placement  for  a  child 
according  to  his  particular  needs  and 
the  resources  available. 

Dr.  Lowenfeld  knows  that  the  at¬ 
titudes  of  parents  toward  their  child 
profoundly  influence  his  personality 
development.  The  likelihood  of  ad¬ 
verse  parental  reactions  is  of  course 
greater  when  a  child  has  a  permanent 
and  inescapable  handicap  such  as 
blindness  which  parents  must  learn  to 


Miss  Baker  is  Chief  of  Social  Service,  Bureau 
of  Maternal  and  Child  Health,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Department  of  Public  Health. 


face.  Reassurance  is  given  to  the  par¬ 
ents  of  a  blind  child  by  pointing  out 
that  most  parents  are  apprehensive 
about  the  care  and  rearing  of  their 
child  and  that  it  is  only  natural  for  the 
parents  of  a  blind  child  to  be  confused 
and  uncertain  and  to  need  special  help. 
Recognition  is  also  given  to  the  grief 
and  shock  experienced  by  parents 
when  they  first  learn  their  baby  is 
blind;  ‘flt  is  only  natural  that  parents 
in  their  first  stages  of  adjustment  will 
refuse  any  advice  that  does  not  recog¬ 
nize  their  deep  disappointment  and 
resentment.  ...  If  the  parents  are  able 
to  accept  help  and  advice  on  his  needs 
as  a  child,  and  on  the  adjustments  that 
have  to  be  made  because  of  his  blind¬ 
ness,  he  will  be  given  a  chance  to  grow 
up  and  develop  according  to  his  capaci¬ 
ty.”  Mention  is  made  of  the  eflFect  upon 
parents  of  the  attitudes  of  family, 
friends  and  others,  particularly  the 
physician  at  the  crucial  time  when  the 
diagnosis  is  confirmed  and  the  findings 
of  blindness  are  explained.  An  attempt 
is  also  made  to  dispel  the  stereotype 
of  a  blind  person  held  by  many  people. 
This  is  an  important  and  diflBcult  task 
and  one  which  requires  the  eflForts  of 
all  of  us  who  are  concerned  about  the 
opportunities  open  to  the  blind  for  a 
full  and  satisfying  life. 

Primarily  this  book  is  written  for 
parents  of  blind  children  to  help  them 
with  problems  of  training  and  rearing. 
In  Chapter  V,  entitled  **Growing 
Toward  Independence,”  there  is  valu- 
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able  material  about  such  matters  as 
'learning  to  eat,  toilet  training,  sleep¬ 
ing  habits,  gaining  body  control  and 
learning  to  walk,  learning  to  talk,  play 
experiences,  music  and  emotional 
growth/’  Consistently  throughout  this 
chapter  the  many  similarities  and  few 
dissimilarities  in  development  between 
the  so-called  normal  child  and  the 
blind  child  as  well  as  the  desired  modi¬ 
fication  of  methods  of  care  and  train¬ 
ing  are  pointed  out.  Parents  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  find  here  a  wealth  of  in¬ 
formation.  For  those  who  wish  to 
explore  certain  areas  more  fully  there 
are  excellent  references  to  source  mate¬ 
rial. 

In  subsequent  chapters  there  is  a 
discussion  of  the  nursery  school,  the 
kindergarten,  the  residential  school  and 
the  public  school  with  various  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  special  education  of 
blind  children.  The  advantages  or  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the  educational  place¬ 
ment  of  blind  children  with  seeing 
children  at  various  stages  of  their 
learning  are  explained.  The  forthright 
philosophy  expressed  is  very  significant 
in  view  of  the  conflicting  opinions  held 
by  some  educators.  Eventually  parents 
must  make  a  decision  whether  to  send 
their  child  to  a  residential  school  for 
the  blind  or  to  enroll  him  in  a  class  for 
blind  children  in  the  local  public  school 
system  if  such  a  resource  exists.  In 
making  a  choice  parents  will  be  helped 
by  this  book  to  select  the  type  of  edu¬ 
cation  best  suited  to  their  child’s  needs. 

The  final  chapter  contains  a  number 
of  questions  for  which  parents  fre¬ 
quently  seek  answers.  Very  wisely. 
Dr.  Lowenfeld  does  not  attempt  to 
I  give  the  answers  because  for  some 
questions  definite  answers  do  not  exist. 
He  does,  however,  respond  to  these 
questions  by  discussing  some  of  the 
factors  involved.  In  addition  he  re¬ 
minds  parents  that  "many  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  arise  during  a  blind  child’s 


growing  up  are  the  regular  problems 
of  infancy,  childhood  and  adolescence.” 

Parents  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
will  profit  by  this  book.  The  wisdom 
it  contains  will  prove  useful  to  pedia¬ 
tricians,  ophthalmologists,  nurses,  so¬ 
cial  workers  and  teachers.  Indeed,  it 
will  be  meaningful  to  all  who  care 
about  the  health  and  happiness  of  blind 
children— children  with  hopes  as  pre¬ 
cious  as  the  Spring  that  is  burgeoning 
all  around  us  as  this  book  appears. 

Out  of  My  Darkness,  by  William  Sheppard 

in  collaboration  with  Fritz  Blocki.  New 

York,  Frederick  Fell,  Inc.,  1956,  $3.95. 

281  pp.  Reviewed  by  Charles  Ritter. 

When  i  agreed  to  review  this  book, 
I  was  prepared  to  take  it  entirely  at 
its  face  value.  Early  it  became  appar¬ 
ent  that  there  was  considerable  bitter¬ 
ness  about  blindness  just  as  there  had 
been  in  Russell  Griddle’s  Love  Is  Not 
Blind  which  tells  the  same  kind  of 
story. 

But  then  on  page  113  I  discovered 
that  Mr.  Sheppard  used  to  work  under 
me  on  the  old  WPA  Talking  Book 
Project  which  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  ran  for  the  Library 
of  Congress.  So  when  I  began  to  check 
up  in  an  effort  to  recall  him  as  an 
individual  I  found  that  everyone  who 
knew  him  then  or  earlier  thought  he 
had  very  good  sight  for  a  blind  man. 
The  worst  report  I  could  get  was  4/200 
and  most  gave  him  far  better  sight 
than  that.  One  even  assumed  that  he 
had  been  dismissed  from  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
because  he  saw  too  well.  That  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  the  case. 

Then  someone  who  knew  him  just 


Charles  Ritter  is  Consultant  on  Special  Aids 
and  Appliances,  AFB.  He  reviewed  Russell 
Criddles  Love  Is  Not  Blind,  in  the  New  Out¬ 
look,  Feb.  1953. 
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before  he  received  the  corneal  trans¬ 
plant  which  restored  the  sight  of  one 
eye  said,  “No,  he  was  really  blind  then. 
He  couldn’t  even  travel  alone.”  All 
of  which  makes  one  wonder  how  much 
of  the  story  is  Mr.  Sheppard’s  and  how 
much  his  collaborator’s.  One  is,  of 
course,  in  this  field,  quite  accustomed 
to  having  blind  people  accused  of 
having  better  sight  than  they  do,  but 
with  so  many  opinions  to  raise  the 
question  one  wonders  just  how  much 
Mr.  Sheppard  could  see  up  and  down 
the  line. 

For  example,  he  was  always  “pass¬ 
ing”  as  sighted.  Griddle  tried  that  with 
his  10/200  and  got  caught  every  time. 
But  Sheppard  taught  in  a  dancing 
academy,  he  portered  in  a  clothing 
store.  He  worked  as  a  building  super¬ 
intendent,  even  operating  the  elevator 
on  occasion.  If  he  did  these  things  with 
light  perception  only,  that  is  good  to 
know  about.  If  he  did  them  with  4/200 
or  better  while  claiming  to  see  nothing, 
he  is  rendering  a  disservice  to  other 
blind  people  in  making  this  claim. 

His  picture  of  the  Talking  Book 
Project  has  scarcely  any  relation  to 
reality.  The  theories  and  explanations 
he  attributes  to  an  M.D.  who  lectured 
at  the  Swedish  Institute  School  of 
Massage  must  have  been  taken  from 
a  very  old  text  book.  He  assumes  that 
all  Interstitial  Keratitis  is  caused  by 
congenital  syphilis.  He  says  that  con¬ 
genital  syphilis  can  come  from  an  in¬ 
fected  father  or  even  from  grandpar¬ 
ents,  discarded  theories  Osier  was 
questioning  fifty  years  ago. 

As  a  story  ( assuming  now  that  there 
was  only  light  perception)  this  is  not 
different  from  many  others.  Many  of 
the  incidents  have  been  related  about 
so  many  people  that  one  more  retelling 
neither  adds  or  detracts.  The  love 
story,  the  marriage,  the  fatherhood,  the 


ups  and  downs  are  all  fresh  and  pleas¬ 
ant  reading.  There  is  an  awful  lot  of 
talk  about  grit,  determination,  courage 
and  a  few  sententious,  not  to  say  im¬ 
modest  remarks  which  one  assumes  Mr. 
Blocki  slipped  in. 

There  are  passages  around  the  peri¬ 
od  of  the  transplant  where  one  wonders 
what  would  have  happened  to  Mr. 
Sheppard’s  “God-given  courage”  had 
the  new  cornea  clouded.  One  wonders 
also,  what  the  restoration  of  sight  has 
done  to  Sheppard’s  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities.  The  implication  seems  to  have 
been  that  his  income  at  least  was  about 
to  be  enhanced  from  royalties  on  a 
puzzle  he  is  said  to  have  invented.  The 
trouble  is  that  that  same  puzzle  was 
made  for  blind  people  in  Europe  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Sheppard  was  born.  Gould  it 
be  that  he  forgot  he  saw  one  at  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind? 


Windows  for  Rosemary.  By  Marguerite 

Vance.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  1956.  $2.25. 

60  pp.  Reviewed  by  Esther  L.  Skeels. 

This  fictional  account,  based  on  ob¬ 
servation  and  told  in  the  first  person, 
portrays  through  episodes  in  the  every¬ 
day  life  of  a  blind  child  that  blindness 
is  just  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
people  differ  from  one  another.  An¬ 
ticipation,  thoughtfulness  and  gaiety 
characterize  the  celebration  of  her 
ninth  birthday  which  brought— as  the 
newest  “window”— a  yeamed-for  type¬ 
writer. 

Illustrated  and  published  as  a  child’s 
book,  it  can  give  information  to  both 
children  and  adults  and  inspiration  to 
the  latter. 


Mrs.  Skeels  is  Executive  Director,  Blind 
Children  s  Foundation,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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New  AFB  Fellowships 

Fellowships  in  the  amount  of  $1,500 
each,  intended  to  cover  one  academic 
year  of  full-time  training,  are  now 
available  from  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  to  qualified  persons 
who  are  in  training  or  who  wish  train¬ 
ing  for  professional  service  in  agencies 
serving  the  blind. 

In  a  letter  to  deans  of  schools  of 
social  work,  the  Foundation  explains 
that  the  program  is  intended  to  assist 
governmental  and  voluntary  agencies 
serving  blind  individuals  to  recruit  the 
professional  personnel  necessary  to 
maintain  or  improve  the  quality  of 
their  services. 

Priority  will  be  given  to  applicants 
who  are  currently  employed  by  agen¬ 
cies  providing  specialized  services  for 
blind  persons  and  who  plan  to  utilize 
this  fellowship  in  conjunction  with  an 
educational  leave  granted  by  their 
employers. 

The  fellowships  may  be  used  for 
either  the  first  or  second  year  of  work 
for  the  masters  degree  or  for  work 
toward  the  doctoral  degree  in  an  ac¬ 
credited  school  of  social  work,  and 
are  renewable.  They  will  be  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  need  and 
promise,  without  reference  to  the  visual 
acuity  of  the  applicant. 

In  further  evidence  of  the  American 
Foundation  s  interest  in  helping  to  de¬ 
velop  a  body  of  knowledge  and  in 
fostering  a  greater  sense  of  its  common 
purposes  with  those  of  the  schools  of 
social  work,  as  related  to  the  needs 
of  work  for  the  blind,  complimentary 
subscriptions  and  copies  of  Foundation 
publications,  including  the  New  Out¬ 


look  for  the  Blind,  are  being  provided 
to  all  accredited  schools. 

The  shortage  of  professionally  quali¬ 
fied  social  workers  is  acute.  The 
average  school  of  social  work  receives 
notice  of  at  least  twenty  vacancies  for 
every  graduate.  This  new  program  is 
important  since  the  shortage  of  quali¬ 
fied  personnel  is  a  primary  problem 
faced  by  agencies  providing  services 
for  blind  clients. 

Individuals  interested  in  securing 
professional  education  in  this  field  are 
invited  to  apply  to  Alexander  F. 
Handel,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  I6th  Street,  New  York 
II,  N.  Y.  Applications  for  the  academic 
year  1957-58  should  be  submitted  not 
later  than  April  15,  1957. 

Subscription  Price  Change 

As  announced  in  the  May  issue  of  the 
New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  the  sub¬ 
scription  price  for  this  magazine  will 
be  increased  for  both  the  ink  print 
and  braille  editions,  beginning  with 
the  September  1956  issue.  The  new 
price  will  be  $3.00  for  the  ink  print 
edition,  $1.50  for  the  braille. 

These  prices  will  apply  to  new  and 
renewal  subscriptions. 

Our  readers  are  requested  to  take 
note  of  this  change. 

Nevf  Book  by  Dr.  Farrell 

“The  Story  of  Blindness,”  by  Dr. 
Gabriel  Farrell,  formerly  Director  of 
Perkins  Institution,  came  off  the  press 
early  in  May.  An  advertisement  in  this 
issue  calls  attention  to  the  book.  The 
New  Outlook  will  publish  a  review  of 
it  in  the  September  issue. 
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Appointments 


O  Walter  1.  Badger,  Jr.,  law  firm  head, 
has  been  elected  President  of  the 
National  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  Boston, 
according  to  an  announcement  by 
Francis  B.  lerardi,  founder  and  Man¬ 
aging  Director. 

The  new  president  is  senior  partner 
of  Badger,  Pratt,  Doyle  and  Badger, 


Walter  I.  Badger,  Jr. 


Boston  law  firm.  He  had  been  first  vice 
president  since  1949  and  previously 
had  held  various  executive  posts  in 
National  Braille  Press  since  1939. 

Mr.  Badger  succeeds  Charles  Boy- 
den,  President  since  1940  and  Treasurer 
since  the  incorporation  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  in  1929.  Mr.  Boyden  will 
remain  in  the  post  of  treasurer. 

Last  year,  according  to  Mr.  lerardi. 


the  organization  printed  over  13,000,- 
000  braille  pages  for  its  periodicals  and 
produced  by  hand  an  additional  100,- 
000  braille  pages,  mostly  for  college 
textbooks. 

O  Mr.  Delbert  Aman  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  a  home  teacher  with  the 
South  Dakota  Service  to  the  Blind, 
according  to  an  announcement  from 
Mr.  Howard  Hanson,  Director.  Mr. 
Aman  is  a  graduate  of  public  schools 
and  has  had  some  training  at  the 
school  for  the  blind  after  graduation 
from  high  school.  He  attended  North¬ 
ern  State  Teachers  College  for  three 
years  of  pre-law  work,  from  whence 
he  attended  South  Dakota  University, 
graduating  with  his  bachelor  s  degree 
in  1955.  He  was  a  special  student  at 
the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind 
pre-vocational  training  course  where 
he  was  given  special  training  in  home 
teaching  and  methodology  used  in 
travel,  orientation,  handicrafts,  etc.  He 
will  service  the  entire  state  of  South 
Dakota  in  his  new  position. 

O  Goodwill  Industries  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  announces  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Wallace  D.  Watkins  to  the  position 
of  Director  of  Rehabilitation  and  Per¬ 
sonnel  Services.  In  announcing  the 
appointment  Mr.  Lee  H.  Lacey,  Execu¬ 
tive  Director,  said:  “Mr.  Watkins  has, 
for  the  past  two  years,  served  on  our 
staff  as  Director  of  Services  for  the 
Blind.  During  that  time  he  has  gained 
the  full  confidence  of  his  fellow  staff 
members.” 

Mr.  Watkins  succeeds  Mr.  William 
D.  Lakin  who  accepted  an  associate 
professorship  in  the  School  of  Social 
Administration  of  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity. 
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Necrology 


(Continued  from  page  224) 

Blind,  Kansas  State  Department  of  So¬ 
cial  Welfare  from  1950  to  1953.  In 
Topeka  he  was  also  on  the  staff  of  the 
Menninger  Foundation,  Department  of 
Adult  Psychiatry,  and  held  a  residency 
in  psychiatry  at  that  Foundation  in 
1952-53.  On  July  1,  1953,  Dr.  Cholden 
received  a  Public  Health  Service  com¬ 
mission  as  medical  officer  assigned  to 
the  Clinical  Center,  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health,  Bethesda,  Md.,  a 
post  he  held  until  January  1956,  at 
which  time  he  entered  private  practice 
in  Beverly  Hills,  California,  and  be¬ 
came  assistant  clinical  professor  of 
psychiatry  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Medical  School  in  Beverly  Hills. 

Besides  Dr.  Cholden  s  services  in  the 
foregoing  capacities,  his  contributions 


to  the  development  of  scientific  atti¬ 
tudes  and  professional  approaches  to 
problems  with  which  work  for  blind 
persons  is  concerned  have  been  most 
valuable.  In  recent  years  he  had  been 
attending  and  participating  in  signifi¬ 
cant  meetings  and  conventions  of  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  for  the  blind,  and  on 
those  occasions  his  keen,  objective, 
analytical  observations  as  a  medical 
psychiatrist  have  commanded  universal 
respect.  An  article  prepared  by  him, 
“The  Role  of  the  Psychiatrist  in  an 
Adjustment  Center  for  the  Blind,”  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  New  Outlook  in  October 
1952. 

The  field  of  work  for  the  blind  had 
come  to  depend  heavily  upon  this  ex¬ 
ceptionally  able  scientist,  and  to  count 
on  him  for  clear  guidance.  In  addition, 
his  warm  personality  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

Dr.  Cholden  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  three  young  children. 


A  NEW  IDEA  IN  HANDBAGS  .  .  . 

Robert  Golka  has  brought  out  a  new  thought  in  handbag-making- 
activity  for  the  blind.  Distinctly  new  and  appealing,  it  creates  a  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity  for  Home  Teacher s.  Institutions,  and  other  groups 
working  with  the  blind. 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  no  traveling  salesman,  you  will  have  to  write 
in  for  information,  and  make  arrangements  to  receive  actual  samples. 

Robert  J.  Golka  Co. 

400  Warren  Avenue  Brockton,  Mass. 

Department  B. 
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This  department  is  a  New  Outlook  service 
to  readers  who  wish  to  publish  notices  of  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  application  as  well  as  those  who 
are  seeking  employment  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
we  will  print  as  many  as  space  will  permit.  The 
publishers  do  not  vouch  for  statements  of 
advertisers. 

We  also  will  print  without  charge  miscel¬ 
laneous  notices  of  interest  to  professional  workers 
which  are  of  a  non- commercial  nature.  All  other 
advertising  will  be  accepted  at  rates  which  are 
available  on  request. 

Address  correspondence  to:  New  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y. 


Wanted:  Partially  sighted  man  over  thirty 
wanted  to  work  in  privately-owned  shop 
specializing  in  reseating  and  repairing  chairs. 
Must  have  knowledge  of  caning,  rush  bottom, 
split,  etc.  Must  also  be  capable  of  waiting  on 
customers.  Shop  located  in  East.  Write,  giving 
full  particulars,  including  salary  expected. 
New  Outlook,  Box  2. 


Position  Wanted:  As  adjustment  counselor, 
vocational  instructor  or  workshop  supervisor; 
male,  25  years  old,  single,  with  partial  vision. 
High  school  graduate  with  seven  years  ex¬ 
perience  with  an  agency  for  the  blind,  as 
workshop  supervisor  and  instructor.  Presently 
enrolled  in  the  IHB-OVR  professional  training 
program,  specializing  in  above-mentioned  fields. 
Will  be  available  from  July  15,  1956.  Inquiry 
to  be  addressed  to  Paul  Hamilton,  %  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn  1,  N.  Y. 


$3600-15976.  Openings  for  these  specific 
positions:  (1)  director  of  music — combination 
chorus,  piano  and  instrument;  (2)  combination 
intermediate  classroom  teacher-librarian;  (3) 
combination  classroom-remedial  speech  teacher. 
Please  address  replies  to  Oregon  State  Schooi 
for  the  Blind,  Salem,  Ore.;  Attention  Everett 
E.  Wilcox,  Principal.  Replies  are  kept 
confidential. 


Position  Wanted:  Teacher  in  school  for  the 
blind,  totally  blind.  Qualifications  include  A.B. 
degree,  senior  high  school  teacher’s  certificate 
from  Utah,  Class  I  Home  Teacher’s  certificate 
from  the  National  Board  of  Certification,  exper¬ 
iences  in  teaching  music,  English,  reading  and 
writing  of  braille,  typewriting,  and  general  edu¬ 
cational  subjects.  Major  in  music,  minor  in 
English;  have  attended  many  summer  school 
sessions,  while  teaching.  Write  for  information: 
New  Outlook,  Box  5,  15  West  16th  St.,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y. 


Teacher  Wanted:  For  Sept.  1956.  For  an  inte¬ 
grated  program  for  partially  seeing  and  blind 
children  at  high  school  level.  Beginning  salary 
$4100  to  $5340  depending  on  training  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Ideal  location  adjoining  and  just  south¬ 
west  of  Los  Angeles.  Write  to  K.  A.  Hunsaker, 
Ed.  D.,  Director  of  Special  Education,  South¬ 
west  School  Districts,  111  North  Greillea  Ave., 
Inglewood  1,  Calif. 


Wanted:  Physical  education  instructor  for  girls’ 
gym  and  swipiming,  including  boys  and  girls  in 
kindergarten,  first  and  second  grades.  Will  pay 
$300  per  month  plus  full  maintenance  for  a  girl 
with  a  B.A.  in  physical  education  and  no  exper¬ 
ience,  more  based  on  experience  and  training. 
Write  D.  A.  Hutchinson,  Principal,  Iowa  Braille 
and  Sightsaving  School,  Vinton,  Iowa. 


Position  Wanted:  Vocational  training  and  sub¬ 
contract,  placement  counseling  or  related  fields; 
totally  blind,  27  years  of  age,  married  with  two 
children.  College  training  in  personnel  man- 
agement;  industrial  and  counseling  experience 
for  a  machine  tool  manufacturer.  Presently 
enrolled  in  the  IHB-OVR  professional  training 
program  in  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 
Scheduled  to  terminate  July  15,  1956.  Write 
Fred  Tolson,  %  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y.  Am 
available  for  interview  at  any  time. 


Positions  Open:  Three  teachers  prepared  to 
teach  in  elementary  school.  Bachelor’s  degree 
required.  Applicants  must  work  well  with 
parents,  co-workers  and  pupils.  Persons  with 
ingenuity  in  teaching  blind  and  visually  handi¬ 
capped,  and  those  with  recreation  and  student 
club  background  urged  to  apply.  Salary  range 
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Position  Open:  Director  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  Goodwill  Industries  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Duties  include  execution  and  development  of 
program,  within  framework  of  a  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  agency.  Person  selected  will  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  a  professional  rehabilitation 
team  of  many  disciplines.  Applicants  should 
na.v0  accidGinic  (jualifications  as  wgII  as  work 
experience  (preferably  administrative).  Starting 
salary  range  from  $4,000  to  $5,000.  For  details 
write  to  Mr.  Wallace  D.  Watkins,  Director  of 
Rehabilitation  and  Personnel  Services,  Goodwill 
Industries  of  Dayton,  Inc.,  201  West  Fifth 
Street,  Dayton  2,  Ohio. 


Positions  Open:  Two  vacancies  in  Industrial 
Arts  Dep’t.,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Water- 
town  72,  Mass.,  covering  woodwork,  metalwork, 
home  mechanics,  crafts,  and  power  machines. 
Apply  to  Edward  Waterhouse,  Director. 
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Education  Program 

Liberalized  by  Congress 


During  the  last  days  of  this  year’s 
congressional  session,  the  nation’s  law¬ 
makers  acted  to  amend  the  federal  leg¬ 
islation  under  which  the  states  receive 
tangible  aid  in  providing  books  and 
materials  for  the  education  of  blind 
children.  The  new  law,  backed  by  vir¬ 
tually  all  organizations  concerned  with 
the  education  of  blind  children,  essen¬ 
tially  accomphshes  two  things. 

The  most  significant  of  the  two  essen¬ 
tial  changes  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  law  now  has  removed  all  obstacles 
to  the  extension  of  books  and  materials 
to  blind  children  who  are  or  who  may 
be  enrolled  as  individual  pupils  in  pub¬ 
lic  school  classes.  The  original  law, 
which  dates  from  1879,  was  so  worded 
that  its  administrators  apparently  were 
restricted  to  a  program  which  extended 
aid  only  to  blind  children  in  “the  state 
institution,”  which  generally  refers  to 
residential-type  school  situations.  The 
administrators,  however,  already  had 
been  successful  in  interpreting  the 
meaning  of  the  law  to  include  groups 
of  children  in  special  classes  in  public 
school  programs. 

Support  for  the  measure  was  pro¬ 
vided  not  only  by  the  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  for  the  Blind  itself  as  the 
producer  and  distributor  of  books  and 
materials  through  federal  appropria¬ 
tions,  but  also  by  the  American  Associa¬ 


tion  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  State  Directors  of 
Special  Education,  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  Chief  State  School  Ofificers,  and 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  formal  state¬ 
ment  presented  to  the  committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  by  Miss  Kathern 
Gruber  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  pub¬ 
lished  herewith,  the  Foundation  gen¬ 
erally  stated  that  while  the  amendment 
certainly  was  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  in  its  opinion  there  still  is  definite 
need  for  refinement  if  all  programs  for 
blind  children  are  to  enjoy  the  most 
effective  potential  value  to  be  derived 
from  federal  aid.  Some  specific  sugges¬ 
tions  for  refinement  will  be  noted  in 
the  statement  referred  to. 

The  second  point  of  the  amendment, 
significant  from  a  material  point  of 
view,  was  to  increase  the  actual  appro¬ 
priation  of  funds  to  be  expended 
through  the  American  Printing  House 
from  $250,000  to  $400,000.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  another  standing  authorization 
now  brings  the  total  fund  available  for 
the  purpose  to  $410,000. 

For  the  study  of  those  most  directly 
concerned  with  the  effects  of  the  new 
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law,  the  New  Outlook  presents  here  the 
full  text  of  three  pertinent  documents: 

1.  A  copy  of  the  text  of  S.  3259,  passed 
by  the  United  States  Senate  March  29, 
1956,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  with  minor  amendments,  and 
signed  into  law  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  on  August  2. 

2.  A  copy  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor’s  explanation  of  the  bill  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
resulted  in  its  passage  by  that  body  on 
July  23,  1956. 

3.  A  copy  of  the  testimony  submitted  to 
the  House  Committee  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Rlind,  read  by  Miss 
Kathern  F.  Gruber,  Assistant  Director. 

S.  3259,  entitled.  An  Act  to  Amend 
the  Act  to  Promote  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  Approved  March  3,  1879,  as 
Amended,  So  as  to  Authorize  Wider 
Distribution  of  Books  and  Other 
Special  Instructional  Material  for  the 
Blind,  to  Increase  the  Appropriations 
Authorized  for  this  Purpose,  and  for 
Other  Purposes,  reads  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
paragraph  of  section  102  of  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1879,  as  amended  (20  U.  S.  C. 
102),  labeled  “First”  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“First.  Such  appropriation  shall  be  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  trustees  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  each  year  in 
manufacturing  and  furnishing  books  and 
other  materials  specially  adapted  for  in¬ 
struction  of  the  blind;  and  the  total 
amount  of  such  books  and  other  materials 
so  manufactured  and  furnished  by  such 
appropriation  shall  each  year  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  all  the  public  institutions, 
in  the  States,  Territories,  and  possessions 
of  the  United  States,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  in  which  blind  pupils  are  educated. 
Each  public  institution  for  the  education 
of  the  blind  shall  receive,  in  books  and 
other  materials,  upon  requisition  of  its 
superintendent,  that  portion  of  the  appro¬ 


priation  as  is  shown  by  the  ratio  between 
the  number  of  blind  pupils  in  that  institu¬ 
tion  and  the  total  number  of  blind  pupils 
in  all  of  the  public  institutions  in  which 
blind  pupils  are  educated.  Each  chief 
State  school  officer  shall  receive,  in  books 
and  other  materials,  upon  requisition,  that 
portion  of  the  appropriation  as  is  shown 
by  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  blind 
pupils  in  public  institutions  (in  the  State) 
in  which  blind  pupils  are  educated,  other 
than  institutions  to  which  the  preceding 
sentence  is  applicable,  and  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  blind  pupils  in  the  public  institu¬ 
tions  in  which  blind  pupils  are  educated, 
in  all  of  the  States,  Territories,  and  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  United  States,  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  ratio  referred  to  in  each 
of  the  two  immediately  preceding  sen¬ 
tences  shall  be  computed  upon  the  first 
Monday  in  January  of  each  year;  and  for 
purposes  of  such  sentences  the  number 
of  blind  pupils  in  public  institutions  in 
which  blind  pupils  are  educated  shall  be 
authenticated  in  such  manner  and  as  often 
as  the  trustees  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  shall  require.  For  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  an  institution  for  the 
education  of  the  blind  is  any  institution 
which  provides  education  exclusively  for 
the  blind,  or  exclusively  for  the  blind  and 
other  handicapped  children  (in  which 
case  special  classes  are  provided  for  the 
blind);  the  chief  State  school  officer  of  a 
State  is  the  superintendent  of  public  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools  in  such 
State  or,  if  there  is  none,  such  other  offi¬ 
cial  as  the  Governor  certifies  to  have  com¬ 
parable  responsibility  in  the  State;  and  a 
blind  pupil  is  a  blind  individual  pursuing 
a  course  of  study  in  an  institution  of  less 
than  college  grade.” 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  entitled  “An  Act  provid¬ 
ing  additional  aid  for  the  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  for  the  Blind,”  approved  August 
4,  1919,  as  amended  (20  U.  S.  C.  101), 
is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
“$250,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“$400,000.” 

In  reporting  S.  3259  favorably  with 
amendments  in  the  form  shown,  to  the 
House,  Mr.  Barden,  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor,  sub¬ 
mitted  the  following  explanation  of  the 
bill: 
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“S.  3259  amends  the  aet  to  promote 
the  education  of  the  blind  which  was 
approved  on  March  3,  1879,  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  authorized  appropriation  of  that 
act  from  $250,000  to  $400,000.  The  bill 
also  authorizes  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  to  manufacture 
and  furnish  books  and  other  materials 
specially  adapted  for  instruction  of  the 
blind  for  sightless  children  receiving 
their  education  in  public  schools  as 
well  as  to  those  enrolled  in  specialized 
institutions  for  the  blind. 

“In  recent  years  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  blind  children  have  become  en¬ 
rolled  in  regular  public  schools  where 
they  receive  instruction  along  with 
sighted  students.  It  is  estimated  that 
at  the  present  time  1,300  such  blind 
students  are  not  now  included  within 
the  distribution  framework  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  those 
children  would  be  added  immediately 
to  the  approximately  8,000  who  are  cur¬ 
rently  receiving  Printing  House  mate¬ 
rials.  The  original  act  authorized  books 
and  other  materials  especially  adapted 
for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  for 
sightless  children  receiving  their  educa¬ 
tion  in  specialized  institutions  for  the 
blind,  because  at  that  time,  and  for 
many  years  following,  few  if  any  blind 
students  attended  public  schools.  The 
trend  toward  educating  blind  students 
within  the  regular  public-school  system 
is  becoming  increasingly  pronounced, 
therefore  the  committee  believes  that 
the  American  Printing  House  should  be 
authorized  to  provide  its  educational 
materials  to  children  attending  public 
schools  as  well  as  those  enrolled  in 
specialized  institutions. 

“Enrollments  of  blind  children  in 
future  years  in  both  types  of  institu¬ 
tions  is  expected  to  increase  steadily 
due  to  two  factors;  (I)  the  general 
population  increase,  and  (2)  blindness 
resulting  from  the  disease  retrolental 


fibroplasia  which  in  recent  years  has 
caused  more  blindness  among  children 
than  all  other  causes  combined.  Re¬ 
search  scientists  have  recently  estab¬ 
lished  the  causative  factor  in  this  dis¬ 
ease  and  the  incidence  of  the  disease 
has  now  been  reduced  substantially. 
However,  for  the  next  5  or  6  years  the 
number  of  blind  children  becoming  of 
school  age  will  increase  thus  enlarging 
the  need  and  demand  for  additional 
Braille  and  talking  books  and  similar 
materials  designed  specifically  for  blind 
students. 

“The  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  in  recent  years  has  exper¬ 
ienced  increases  in  the  cost  of  labor 
and  materials  and  for  this  reason  as 
well  as  the  expansion  of  the  program 
to  public  schools  the  committee  be¬ 
lieves  the  increased  authorization  is 
fully  justified. 

“Several  witnesses  testified  during 
the  hearings  on  this  bill  to  the  effect 
that,  although  they  fully  supported  the 
bill,  a  study  of  the  method  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  allotments  to  the  various  schools 
receiving  assistance  should  be  made. 
It  was  their  opinion  that  the  formula 
used  in  making  allotments  discrim¬ 
inated  against  the  smaller  schools  since 
those  schools  need  as  much  basic 
equipment  as  the  larger  schools  in 
order  to  carry  on  their  programs.  The 
committee  believes  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  should  initiate  and  conduct  such 
a  study  as  soon  as  possible  and  present 
any  recommendations  for  necessary 
changes  in  the  law  to  the  committee 
during  the  next  session  of  Congress.” 

The  statement  by  Miss  Gruber,  pre¬ 
sented  on  July  10,  1956,  before  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  dealt 
with  H.  R.  3136,  which  was  substan¬ 
tially  (if  not  identically)  the  same  as 
S.  3259.  The  statement  follows: 
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The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  a  national,  private,  philanthropic 
research  and  consulting  agency  in  the 
field  of  blindness,  comes  before  this 
Committee  to  submit  a  statement  deal¬ 
ing  primarily  with  H.  R.  3136  and  its 
implications  with  respect  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  all  blind  children  in  the  United 
States  and  Insular  Possessions. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  very  clearly  at 
the  outset  that  in  this  presentation  I  am 
not  here  to  argue  the  cause  of  any  one 
program  of  education  of  blind  children. 
Rather,  I  am  here  as  a  representative 
of  the  Foundation  to  set  forth  as  con¬ 
structively  as  I  can  the  educational 
cause  of  all  blind  children  of  America, 
in  whatever  programs  they  are  being 
educated— whether  that  program  be  in 
a  residential  school,  public  or  private, 
or  a  program  of  education  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  with  sighted  children,  public  or 
private.  As  a  representative  of  that 
same  Foundation  I  am  here  not  just 
to  support  the  request  for  the  increased 
appropriation,  which  I  do,  but  also  to 
point  out  the  necessity  of  assuring  that 
the  subsequent  regulations  governing 
the  enforcement  of  this  amendment,  if 
it  passes,  are  such  as  will  adequately 
reflect  the  concerns  of  those  of  us  who 
are  interested  in  every  blind  child,  no 
matter  where  he  may  be  educated. 
And,  in  addition,  I  am  here  to  suggest 
the  necessity  for  further  revision  of  the 
over-all  original  Act  in  the  near  future. 
I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Committee 
to  develop  these  points. 

The  original  Act,  which  would  be 
amended  for  the  sixth  time  if  H.  R. 
3136  becomes  a  law,  was  passed  by  the 
45th  Congress  and  approved  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Rutherford  Hayes  on  March  3, 
1879.  This  original  Act  set  aside  the 
sum  of  $250,000,  the  semi-annual  in¬ 
terest  of  which  was  to  comprise  a 
perpetual  fund  for  the  purpose  of  aid¬ 
ing  the  education  of  the  blind.  As  of 
1906,  this  was  officially  interpreted  as  a 


$10,000  permanent,  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  for  this  purpose. 

As  of  May  22,  1952,  the  annual 
appropriation  was  set  as  “a  sum  not  to 
exceed  $250,000,  in  addition  to  the 
permanent  annual  appropriation  of 
$10,000  set  in  1906.”  The  present  pro¬ 
posed  bill,  H.  R.  3136,  requests  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $150,000  over  and  above  that 
designated  in  1952,  which,  with  the 
permanent  annual  appropriation,  would 
make  a  total  of  $410,000  annually  avail¬ 
able  for  this  purpose. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  until 
H.  R.  3136  was  introduced  on  January 
26,  1955,  all  amendments  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  Act  were  concerned  SOLELY  with 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  authorized 
by  Congress  to  promote  the  education 
of  blind  children.  This  bill,  H.  R.  3136, 
however,  departs  from  that  pattern  and 
for  the  first  time  since  1879,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  amendment  is  concerned 
not  only  with  a  proposed  increase  in 
appropriation  but  also  with  the  word¬ 
ing  of  one  of  the  sections  of  the  original 
Act.  It  is  at  this  point  that  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  the  Committee  that  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  covering  approximately 
seventy-five  years.  Congress  has  gener¬ 
ously  granted  increasing  amounts  of 
money  to  support  this  worthy  cause. 
However,  during  that  same  period  of 
time,  there  has  been  great  and  dramatic 
progress  in  the  educational  programs 
of  blind  children,  progress  which  merits 
the  attention  of  those  of  you  concerned 
with  changing  the  wording  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  Act  and  which  should  be  reflected, 
if  not  in  such  changes,  at  least  in  the 
subsequent  regulations,  or  in  future 
amendments. 

I  should  like  to  cite  a  few  instances 
of  change  over  the  past  75  years. 

1.  In  1879,  all  blind  children,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  were  educated  in  public  or  private 
residential  schools  for  the  blind.  How¬ 
ever,  as  early  as  1900,  in  Chicago,  Illi- 
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nois,  some  blind  children  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools  of  that  city  and 
were  receiving  their  education  with 
sighted  children.  Now— in  1956— it  is 
conservatively  estimated  that  some 
1,500  blind  children  are  being  educated 
in  public  and  private  schools  with 
sighted  children  and  some  6,500  are 
being  educated  in  public  and  private 
residential  schools  for  blind  children. 

2.  In  1936  our  government  adopted 
a  very  liberal  definition  of  blindness  so 
that  those  persons  up  to  and  including 
20/200  vision  were  considered  blind. 
Some  of  these  persons  can  read  large 
type;  others,  with  the  use  of  high- 
powered  optical  aids,  can  increase  their 
visual  efficiency  so  that  they,  too,  can 
read  large  type.  Thus,  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  programs,  we  have  some  children 
who  read  braille  and  some  who  read 
large  or  Clear  Type  print.  Both  have 
needs  stemming  from  whether  they  are 
tactual  or  visual  readers.  This  poses  a 
serious  problem. 

3.  In  1879,  when  the  original  Act 
was  drawn,  each  superintendent  of  a 
residential  school  became  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  Now, 
in  1956,  with  some  1,500  blind  children 
being  educated  with  sighted  children, 
it  has  not  been  made  clear  how  the 
needs  of  these  children  are  represented 
on  that  same  Board  of  Trustees. 

4.  Much  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  development  and  production  of 
tangible  aids  for  the  use  of  blind  per¬ 
sons.  Yet  the  Act  of  1879  still  holds 
whereby  tangible  equipment  for  dis¬ 
tribution  under  the  quota  system  must 
be  manufactured  and  distributed  by 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind. 

5.  As  of  January  1953,  there  were  35 


educational  programs  enrolling  fewer 
than  25  blind  children;  there  were  12 
programs  with  more  than  25  but  fewer 
than  50;  while  there  were  45  programs 
with  more  than  50.  Yet  the  small  resi¬ 
dential  schools,  some  of  the  dual 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind,  the 
small  public  school  programs  and  the 
small  Negro  departments  in  some  of 
the  Southern  schools  are  really  dis¬ 
criminated  against  by  the  1879  formula 
of  arriving  at  quota  amounts  for  each 
program!  For  example,  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf, 
with  an  enrollment  of  298  blind  chil¬ 
dren  as  of  January  1953,  received  a 
quota  of  $8,436.11  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1954.  For  that  same  period, 
the  Idaho  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  with  an  enrollment  of  23,  re¬ 
ceived  a  quota  of  $651.11.  However, 
Idaho,  the  small  school,  has  the  same 
need  of  basic  and  expensive  equipment 
and  tangible  apparatus  as  does  the 
large  school.  A  braille  globe  and  one 
or  two  good  braille  maps  would  re¬ 
quire  the  expenditure  of  practically  the 
total  quota!  This  kind  of  distribution 
has  been  practiced  since  1879  with  no 
known  analysis  as  to  whether  another 
kind  of  quota  formula  might  be  more 
equitable  in  1956! 

You  can  well  ask  at  this  point— 
‘"What  has  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  done  about  this?'’  Let  me 
proceed. 

When  H.  R.  3136  was  introduced  on 
January  26,  1955,  the  Foundation  in¬ 
terested  itself  immediately  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  changes.  The  Foundation  was 
concerned  about  the  necessity  for  con¬ 
sidering  the  impact  of  the  above  five 
points  in  any  rewording  of  the  original 
Act  of  1879.  Consequently,  on  April  8, 
1955,  Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  sent  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Finis  E.  Davis,  Superintendent 
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of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  Foundation  as  follows: 

.  .  We  have  requested  that  we  be 
permitted  to  testify  when  H.  R.  3136 
comes  up  for  hearing  ...  We  have  been 
told  that  all  of  you  are  convinced  that 
it  will  solve  the  problem  of  extension 
of  quota  privileges  to  include  children 
under  the  itinerant  teacher  plan.  If 
that  is  true,  and  it  does  seem  to  be  true 
from  a  reading  of  the  bill,  I  can  assure 
you  and  any  others  who  want  to  know 
that  we  certainly  are  in  favor  of  its 
passage. 

“To  the  extent,  however,  that  argu¬ 
ment  on  other  points  of  the  measure 
can  be  entered  into  without  confusing 
the  immediate  issue,  the  following  are 
our  points  of  concern: 

“1.  The  proposed  bill  substitutes  the 
words  3n  manufacturing  and  furnishing 
books  and  other  materials  especially 
adapted  for  instruction  of  the  blind'  for 
the  original  words  ‘in  manufacturing 
and  furnishing  embossed  books  for  the 
blind  and  tangible  apparatus  for  their 
instruction.' 

“It  seems  that  the  substitution  of 
‘books  and  other  materials'  opens  wide 
the  door  to  spending  appropriated 
funds  for  Clear  Type  materials  for  use 
by  Sight  Saving  Class  children,  thus 
encouraging  schools  for  the  blind  to 
continue  enrolling  such  pupils  in  their 
schools  and,  at  the  same  time,  possibly 
reducing  the  amount  of  money  avail¬ 
able  for  the  production  of  embossed 
books  and  tangible  apparatus  for  use 
by  really  blind  children  for  whom  the 
Act  was  originally  intended. 

“It  is  suggested  that  the  phrase  in 
question  might  be  revised  to  read  as 
follows— ‘in  manufacturing  and  furnish¬ 
ing  embossed  and  recorded  books  for 
the  blind  and  tangible  apparatus  for 
their  instruction,'  and  this  phrasing 


should  be  used  in  lines  2,  7,  8  and  13. 

“We  recognize  that  the  Printing 
House  undoubtedly  is  under  pressure 
to  help  local  schools  secure  Clear  Type 
books,  and  we  recognize  also  that  in 
many  communities,  at  their  present 
stage  of  development,  these  partially 
sighted  children  must  be  educated  in 
the  residential  school  for  the  blind. 
Nevertheless,  we  feel  that  funds  made 
available  for  blind  children  should  be 
protected.  If  the  amended  law  is  inter¬ 
preted  to  give  official  sanction  to  the 
inclusion  of  partially  sighted  children 
in  residential  schools  for  credits  under 
the  quota  system,  it  seems  entirely  pos¬ 
sible  that  public  school  administrators 
might  carry  the  interpretation  farther 
to  mean  that  partially  sighted  children 
in  their  schools  would  also  be  included 
under  the  quota  system.  If  the  Printing 
House  must  extend  Federal  aid  to 
schools  for  partially  sighted  children 
then  we  believe  it  would  be  both  legiti¬ 
mate  and  desirable  to  seek  additional 
aid  for  that  phase  of  the  program. 

“2.  Some  of  the  language  of  the  bill 
is,  like  many  bits  of  legislation,  rather 
complex.  We  assume  that  those  who 
drafted  it  are  confident  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  line  17  is  drawn  in  that  style 
out  of  necessity  to  cover  the  question 
of  equitable  distribution  within  a  state. 
If  so,  then  the  sentence  structure  in 
itself  is  probably  acceptable.  However, 
in  order  to  make  crystal  clear  the  intent 
expressed  by  AAIB,  the  Printing  House 
and  many  of  the  rest  of  us  referred  to 
earlier  in  this  communication,  we 
would  suggest  that  the  following  words 
be  substituted  for  the  word  ‘educated' 
—‘enrolled  either  in  special  classes  or 
as  individual  pupils.' 

“The  foregoing  points  represent  the 
general  opinions  of  the  Foundation 
only  with  reference  to  H.  R.  3136,  as 
it  exists  before  the  Congress.  As  stated 
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earlier,  we  hope  that  it  will  pass,  and, 
optimistically,  with  the  clarifications 
suggested  in  points  one  and  two  above. 
On  another  occasion,  and  when  it 
would  not  tend  to  confuse  the  current 
objective,  the  Foundation  would  hope 
respectfully  that  there  would  be  a  way 
to  consider  among  us  other  more  far- 
reaching  points  of  expansion  and  im¬ 
provement  of  Federal  Aid.  Please  note, 
too,  that  there  is  another  point  of  some 
concern  to  many  which  so  far  as  the 
Foundation  is  concerned  we  will  not 
disturb.  This  has  to  do  with  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  law  that  the  items  avail¬ 
able  to  the  blind  child  through  the 
Federal  quota  program  must  be  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Printing  House.  It  is 
said  that  if  this  restrictive  word  were 
removed  that  your  agency  would  be¬ 
come  simply  a  purchasing  agent,  pro¬ 
curing  items  from  other  suppliers  with 
Federal  money  at  the  request  of  the 
states.  Since  this  is  a  matter  of  direct 
policy  concern  to  the  Printing  House 
and  can  have  serious  effect  upon  the 
Printing  House  over-all  operating  sta¬ 
bility,  we  hesitate  to  argue  the  point. 
It  would  be  interesting,  however,  to 
have  some  way  of  discovering  whether 
the  role  of  the  Printing  House  would 
not  even  be  enhanced  by  the  removal 
of  the  restriction,  and  according  to 
some,  the  ability  to  secure  materials 
through  the  Printing  House  from  an¬ 
other  manufacturer  would  at  times  be 
highly  beneficial  to  them.” 

In  a  letter  dated  November  14,  1955, 
written  to  Mrs.  Hazel  Mclntire  of  Ohio 
in  her  capacity  as  an  official  in  the 
organization  known  as  “Chief  State 
School  Officers,”  Miss  Kathern  F. 
Gruber,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  set 
forth  the  following  regarding  the  quota 
system : 

“.  .  .  we  come  to  a  plain  statement  of 
fact  and  that  is  that  the  Act,  even  if 
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H.  R.  3136  were  to  become  a  legitimate 
amendment  in  the  next  Congress— the 
Act  itself  is  really  outmoded  in  the 
sense  that  it  represents  discrimination 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  sets  up  the 
ratio  on  which  the  quota  system  is 
based.  As  it  now  exists,  the  per  capita 
quota  system  does  discriminate  against 
the  small  programs,  wherever  they  may 
be!  The  small  residential  school  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest;  the  dual  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  the  blind;  the  small  Negro 
departments  in  such  dual  schools;  the 
small  enrollment  in  some  public  school 
programs— all  are  discriminated  against 
under  the  present  quota  system.  We 
suggest  a  really  scientific  study  of  the 
quota  system  with  a  view  to  finding  out 
if  it  gives  the  amount  of  help  where  it 
is  really  needed.  We  suggest  the  ex¬ 
ploration  of  a  “tapering  quota”— one 
which  would  give  more  per  capita  to 
the  first  25  in  enrollment  figures;  less  to 
the  second  10;  less  to  the  third  10,  and 
perhaps  a  very  small  per  capita  to  the 
remainder,  whatever  it  may  be.  As 
an  illustration,  let  us  take  two  programs 
under  the  present  system: 

“Program  A,  with  an  enrollment  of 
164,  received  a  quota  in  the  amount 
of  $4,642.69  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1954.  Program  B,  with  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  31,  received  a  quota  in  the 
amount  of  $877.58  for  the  same  year. 

“If  a  ‘tapering’  quota  system  were 
in  effect— say  $75  for  the  first  25;  $50 
for  the  next  10;  $625  for  the  next  10;  and 
if  the  remainder  of  the  total  fund  were 
distributed  on  a  per  capita  basis  of  the 
remainder  of  the  total  enrollment  as 
of  the  figures  of  1954,  that  per  capita 
amount  for  1954  would  be  about  $3.44.* 

( See  breakdown  on  next  page ) . 

“Thus  we  have  again  the  kind  of 
compromise  we  have  come  to  expect 
in  our  country  in  which  small  states 
and  large  states  are  treated  equally  in 
some  respects  (as  in  2  Senators  from 
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each  state)  and  unequally  in  others, 
depending  upon  population.  Of  course, 
I  am  aware  that  my  $75,  $50,  and 
$25  tapering  quota  amounts  may  not  be 
the  most  sensible  ones,  but  I  have  used 
them  to  illustrate  the  principle. 

“Then  there  is  an  entirely  different 
approach  to  the  quota  system  which 
might  be  based  on  a  different  amount 
per  child,  depending  on  the  grade  in 
which  he  is  enrolled. 

“It  is  entirely  conceivable  that  upper 
class  students  may  not  need  as  much 
equipment  or  tangible  apparatus  as 
youngsters  do— and  equipping  a  young 
bhnd  child  with  what  he  really  needs 
educationally  can  be  quite  expensive. 

“The  above  discussion  suggests,  then, 
a  need  for  a  work  session  with  in¬ 
formed  persons  to  explore  the  per¬ 
tinency  of  our  present  legislation  with 
a  view  to  setting  up  principles  and 
standards  that  will  assure  the  maximum 


of  assistance  to  blind  children,  based 
on  individual  needs  of  the  programs 
and  of  the  children  themselves.” 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
letters  that  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  has  been  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  changes  which  may  be  effected 
by  H.  R.  3136  or  by  any  subsequent 
amendments.  It  can  be  seen  that  we 
have  shared  our  concerns  with  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Chief  State  School  Officers. 
We  have  suggested  the  need  of  a 
national  “quota  conference”  to  explore 
the  pertinency  of  our  present  legisla¬ 
tion  and  its  relevancy  in  1956.  When 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
was  notified  on  July  6,  1956,  that  there 
was  to  be  a  hearing  on  H.  R.  3136  on 
July  10,  the  administration  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation  had  to  act  quickly  and  with 
decision.  Inasmuch  as  the  Executive 


“*My  breakdown  to  secure  this  amount  is  based  on  the  A.P.H.  report  of 
1954  as  follows: 

1766  pupils®  $75.00-$  132,450.00 
545  pupils  @  $50.00-  27,250.00 
494  pupils  @  $25.00—  12,350.00 


2805  pupils  receive— $172,050.00 

3730  pupils  receive—  12,950.00  or  about  $3.44  each 


Total  6535  Total  $185,000.00 

“Thus  Program  A,  with  its  large  enrollment  of  164,  would  receive: 

25  @  $75.00  each-$l,875.00 
10  @  $50.00  each—  500.00 
10  @  $25.00  each—  250.00 
119  @  $  3.44  each—  409.36 


$3,034.36 

“And  Program  B  with  its  small  enrollment  of  31  would  receive: 

25  @  $75.00  each-$l,875.00 
6  @  $50.00  each-  300.00 


$2,175.00 
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Director  of  the  Foundation  had  re¬ 
quested  as  early  as  April  of  1955  that 
the  Foundation  be  permitted  to  testify 
when  H.  R.  3136  came  up  for  a  hearing, 
he  translated  that  request  into  action 
by  sending  me,  an  Assistant  Director, 
to  appear  at  this  hearing  today  in  sup¬ 
port  of  H.  R.  3136  which,  in  spite  of 
the  reservations  expressed  earlier  in 
this  statement,  the  Foundation  wants 
to  see  enacted  into  law  because  it  does 
achieve  some  solution  of  the  existing 
problems. 

In  addition,  he  requested  me  to  set 
forth  as  constructively  as  possible  the 
urgent  need  for  further  revision  of  the 
original  Act  of  1879.  To  effect  this 
further  revision,  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  now  respectfully  re¬ 
quests  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  appoint  a  special 
committee  from  among  its  members  to 
study  this  matter  in  great  detail  in 
order  that  an  appropriate  bill  may  be 
drawn  in  the  near  future,  such  bill  to 
reflect  as  completely  as  possible  the 
study  committee’s  deliberations  and 
their  application  to  an  intensive  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  Act  to  Promote  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind,  a  revision  which 
should  go  a  great  deal  further  in  meet¬ 
ing  present  problems  than  does  H.  R. 
3136. 

I  am  glad  to  carry  out  the  decisions 


of  the  administration  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  It  is  the  sin¬ 
cere  hope  of  the  Foundation  that  this 
Committee  will  lend  its  dignity  and 
prestige  to  a  study  of  this  kind  in 
behalf  of  all  blind  children  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  If  it  does  so,  there  is  almost  no 
limit  to  the  amount  of  energy,  effort, 
and  co-operation  the  Foundation  would 
be  willing  to  give.  If  you,  our  Congres¬ 
sional  colleagues,  cannot  act  upon  this 
suggestion,  we  are  confident  that  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  the  National  Association 
of  State  Directors  of  Special  Education, 
the  Chief  State  School  Officers,  and  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind— all 
vitally  interested  in  blind  children— 
will  try  to  find  another  way  to  reach 
intelligent  agreement  on  these  vital 
issues. 

I  wish  to  express  appreciation  to  the 
Committee  for  holding  this  hearing  and 
permitting  those  of  us  interested  in  the 
education  of  blind  children  to  make 
these  public  presentations. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Kathern  F.  Gruber, 

Assistant  Director, 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

July  10,  1956 
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Public  Understanding 

of  Rehabilitation 


In  the  beginning,  let  me  extend  to 
you  the  greetings  of  the  National  Re¬ 
habilitation  Association  and  express  my 
appreciation  for  having  been  invited  to 
be  on  your  program  today.  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  say  that  the  relationship 
now  existing  between  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
and  the  National  Rehabilitation  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  a  very  pleasant  and  whole¬ 
some  one.  Together  we  have  been  able 
to  do  some  things  that  we  probably 
could  not  have  done  separately.  Con¬ 
tacts  between  administrative  oflBcials 
of  the  two  organizations  are  frequent, 
and  I  fully  believe  that  relationship 
between  the  two  organizations  will  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  effective  as  time 
goes  on.  We  appreciate  very  much  the 
fact  that  you  keep  us  informed  of  de¬ 
velopments  in  your  own  programs  as 
they  are  related  to  the  general  rehabili¬ 
tation  movement,  and  I  hope  that  we 
have  not  been  negligent  in  explaining 
to  your  own  officers  the  policies  and 
plans  of  the  National  Rehabilitation 
Association. 

You  have  asked  me  to  discuss  “Pub¬ 
lic  Understanding  of  Work  for  the 
Blind.”  I  have  taken  a  slight  liberty 
with  your  suggestion  and  have  given 
my  talk  the  title  “Public  Understanding 
of  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind,” 


E.  B.  Whitten  is  Executive  Director,  National 
Rehabilitation  Association  and  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Rehabilitation.  This  paper  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  general  session  of  the  AAWB  Con¬ 
vention  in  Los  Angeles,  July,  1956. 
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feeling  that  this  is  a  segment  of  work 
for  the  blind  about  which  I  might 
speak  with  most  authority. 

Although  it  is  possible  for  programs 
to  advance  on  the  basis  of  misunder¬ 
standing  or  a  lack  of  understanding, 
I  believe  that  in  the  long  run  those 
programs  which  are  based  upon  the 
maximum  accurate  public  understand¬ 
ing  will  fare  best  at  the  hands  of  the 
public.  My  own  feeling  is  that  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  a  program  of  social 
benefits  have  no  more  important  re¬ 
sponsibility  than  to  try  to  see  that  the 
public  understands  what  is  being  done 
and  why  it  is  being  done.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  some  of  the  things  we 
do  to  promote  public  understanding 
sometimes  actually  result  in  something 
entirely  different. 

Before  we  can  expect  the  public  to 
understand  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind,  it  seems  to  me  most  important 
that  we  understand  ourselves  what  we 
mean  when  we  speak  of  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  and  what  we  believe 
about  rehabilitation  itself.  As  you 
know,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  minds  of  professional 
people  with  respect  to  what  rehabilita¬ 
tion  is  and  the  part  it  should  play  in 
the  total  scheme  of  social  improvement. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to 
try  to  tell  you  what  I  think  rehabilita¬ 
tion  is  but  to  stress  how  important  I 
think  it  is  that  organizations  attempting 
to  bring  about  public  understanding 
understand  themselves  what  they  be- 
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lieve  about  rehabilitation  and  be  able 
to  express  their  feelings  clearly  and  in 
lay  language. 

We  Must  Know 
What  We  Beliere 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  public  is 
sometimes  concerned  about  what  it 
hears  about  programs  for  the  blind, 
including  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind.  Before  one  nation-wide  audi¬ 
ence,  we  may  hear  that  all  the  blind 
want  is  an  opportunity  to  become  in¬ 
dependent,  contributing  members  of 
society,  in  other  words,  to  have  their 
opportunities  equalized  in  such  a  way 
as  to  put  them  on  an  equal  footing  with 
other  citizens.  On  another  platform, 
and  sometimes  from  the  same  speaker, 
we  may  hear  a  strong  plea  to  the  effect 
that  all  kinds  of  special  privileges  be 
extended  to  the  blind  without  regard 
to  whether  the  things  sought  are 
needed  by  the  blind  in  order  to  achieve 
self-reliance  and  happiness.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  these  two  philosophies  are 
not  compatible.  It  is  quite  different  to 
believe  that  an  individual  has  certain 
rights  just  because  of  his  status  and  to 
believe  that  he  merely  needs  to  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  make  the  most 
of  his  potentialities.  First,  then,  I  say 
that  people  who  are  responsible  for 
public  understanding  of  rehabilitation 
for  the  blind  should  decide  just  exactly 
what  they  believe  about  work  for  the 
blind,  and  then  it  may  be  easier  to  get 
the  general  public  to  understand.  The 
fact  that  it  has  been  very  easy  to  get 
things  for  the  blind  on  the  basis  of 
sympathy  has  frequently  mitigated 
against  a  reasoned  approach  to  public 
understanding  of  programs  for  the 
blind. 

Once  we  know  what  we  believe 
about  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind, 
we  should  then  attempt  to  determine 
what  we  can  do  to  get  the  public  to 
understand  the  problem.  One  of  the 


factors  that  is  sometimes  forgotten  is 
that  all  public  understanding  need  not 
be  at  the  same  level.  We  may  be  able 
to  illustrate  this  briefly.  It  seems  rea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  that  the  average  man 
on  the  street  should  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  that  blind  people  have  problems 
which  other  people  do  not  have,  that 
practically  all  blind  people  need  spec¬ 
ialized  professional  help  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  their  problems,  that  he  should 
know  the  names  and  general  functions 
of  the  agencies  or  organizations  which 
serve  the  blind.  It  seems  reasonable 
that  he  should  also  understand  enough 
about  rehabilitation  to  know  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  rehabilitate  blind  people 
than  it  is  to  pension  them.  This  list 
is  by  no  means  intended  to  be  inclusive 
and  we  suppose  that  some  of  the  items 
mentioned  may  be  controversial. 

If  our  purpose  should  be  that  the 
average  man  on  the  street  understand 
these  things,  it  is  clear  that  important 
civic  and  political  leaders  of  the  com¬ 
munity  should  also  understand  these 
things.  In  addition,  such  people  should 
understand  the  relationship  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  to  other  community  problems, 
the  relationship  of  disability  to  a  de¬ 
pendency,  and  the  effect  upon  a  com¬ 
munity  of  having  a  segment  of  its 
population  which  is  dependent  on 
account  of  disability  and  unable  to 
contribute. 

We  would  hope  that  professional  in¬ 
dividuals  would  understand  what  the 
man  on  the  street  understands,  also 
what  the  VIP  would  understand,  but 
in  addition,  this  professional  person 
might  be  expected  to  understand  more 
about  the  nature  of  disability,  the  psy¬ 
chological  manifestations  of  disability, 
and  the  functions  of  the  various  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  concerned  in  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  blind. 

Having  determined  what  we  want 
the  public  to  know  about  rehabilitation, 
it  becomes  important  just  how  we  are 
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going  to  see  that  the  public  gets  the 
understanding  we  want  it  to  have.  Of 
prime  concern,  of  course,  is  the  use  of 
the  mass  media  of  communication  in 
telling  our  story.  We  are  not  likely  to 
get  public  understanding  very  quickly, 
if  we  depend  upon  the  individual  ap¬ 
proach  alone  to  tell  our  story.  This 
would  be  true  even  if  one  telling  was 
sufficient.  The  truth  is  a  person  must 
be  told  over  and  over  again  before  he 
can  be  expected  to  have  a  usable  un¬ 
derstanding  of  a  problem.  This  means, 
of  course,  an  intelligent  and  persistent 
use  of  newspapers,  magazines,  radio, 
and  television  to  carry  our  messages. 
It  takes  an  expert  in  public  understand¬ 
ing  to  properly  evaluate  the  use  of  each 
of  these  media  for  any  particular  pur¬ 
pose  which  an  organization  had  in 
mind.  I  am  not  such  an  expert.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  in  my  judgment  far 
too  many  organizations  who  can  afford 
them  have  no  one  on  their  payrolls  who 
can  advise  intelligently  along  these 
lines. 

Public  Education 
a  Continuous  Job 

Many  campaigns  of  public  under¬ 
standing  fail  simply  because  they  are 
not  persistent.  An  agency  head  may  get 
an  idea  that  he  wants  a  program  of 
public  information.  He  starts  out  with 
enthusiasm  and  gets  a  really  good  pro¬ 
gram  under  way.  Then  his  attention  is 
directed  toward  the  next  administrative 
problem  and  the  problem  of  public 
information  is  set  aside. 

'  Although  it  has  its  limitations,  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  effective  way  to  get 
public  understanding  is  to  have  all 
individuals  who  are  serving  the  blind 
become  effective  agents  of  public  un¬ 
derstanding.  Often  they  have  little  con¬ 
ception  of  the  importance  of  this  part 
of  their  work.  When  I  was  in  the  state- 
federal  rehabilitation  program,  I  found 
many  persons  who  had  been  served  by 
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the  rehabilitation  agency  in  preceding 
years  who  didn’t  even  know  from  what 
source  they  had  received  their  help.  All 
they  could  tell  me  was  that  the  “state” 
helped  them.  It  is  evident  that  these 
individuals  had  come  in  contact  with 
the  state  rehabilitation  agency,  had 
received  valuable  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ices,  but  had  never  had  any  under¬ 
standing  with  respect  to  what  rehabili¬ 
tation  was,  and  why  the  state  saw  fit 
to  make  available  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ices  to  its  handicapped  people.  In  other 
words,  rehabilitation  counselors  may 
have  been  doing  effective  jobs  in  mak¬ 
ing  services  available,  but  they  certain¬ 
ly  were  not  doing  an  effective  job  in 
getting  public  understanding  even  of 
those  who  were  receiving  services.  I 
have  on  numerous  occasions  found 
individuals  whom  the  rehabilitation 
agency  had  helped  go  to  college.  After 
speaking  at  civic  clubs,  I  have  had 
such  individuals  come  up  to  speak  to 
me,  telling  me  that  they  guess  they 
must  have  gotten  the  kind  of  help  I 
have  been  describing.  They  said  they 
never  were  quite  sure  about  anything 
except  that  they  had  a  scholarship  or 
something  of  that  kind  that  helped 
them  through  college.  They  really 
didn’t  know  where  the  money  came 
from,  or  for  what  purpose  it  was  appro¬ 
priated.  They  just  took  advantage  of  it. 
Here  again  it  is  evident  that  rehabili¬ 
tation  counselors  had  made  services 
available  to  handicapped  college  stu¬ 
dents  but  these  students  never  had  any 
full  understanding  of  what  was  in¬ 
volved  and  therefore  were  not  effective 
proponents  of  rehabilitation  after  their 
own  rehabilitation  period  was  over. 

Another  important  factor  is  the  effect 
that  handicapped  people  themselves 
have  on  publie  understanding.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  many  people  get 
their  ideas  about  the  blind  from  the 
blind  people  they  know.  If  the  blind 
they  know  are  eourteous,  eonstructive, 
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and  useful,  they  will  come  to  think  that 
the  blind  are  that  kind  of  people.  If  the 
blind  are  not  interested  in  being  pro¬ 
ductive  or  are  self-seeking,  rude  and 
discourteous,  or  express  the  attitude 
that  society  owes  them  a  living  with¬ 
out  any  effort  on  their  part,  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  impression  of  the  blind 
is  implanted.  From  a  public  relations 
standpoint,  it  seems  to  be  extremely 
important  that  blind  people  themselves 
are  led  to  understand  how  much  in¬ 
fluence  they  themselves  have  upon  the 
public’s  attitude  toward  and  support  of 
programs  for  the  blind. 

Summary 

Let  me  summarize  briefly.  If  our 
programs  of  public  understanding  are 
to  be  successful,  we  must  know  what 
we  believe  and  be  able  to  state  our 
beliefs  clearly  and  in  lay  language.  We 
must  recognize  that  there  are  various 
levels  of  public  understanding  and  we 
must  shape  our  message  in  order  to 
tell  our  story  specifically  to  the  group 
we  hope  to  understand  our  problems. 


In  getting  our  message  over  to  the 
public,  we  must  use  all  of  the  media 
which  are  available  to  us.  An  important 
contribution  can  be  made  by  well 
planned  and  persistent  campaigns  in 
newspapers,  radio,  and  television.  These 
media  cannot  be  expected  to  do  the 
job  alone.  It  is  extremely  important 
that  every  worker  in  a  program  under¬ 
stand  his  responsibility  for  public  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  problems  of  his 
agency  or  organization.  It  is  important 
that  he  in  turn  help  every  client  that 
he  serves  to  understand  the  true  nature 
of  the  work  that  is  being  done.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  every  client 
should  become  an  individual  dedicated 
to  public  understanding  on  the  part  of 
others.  Finally,  it  is  very  important  that 
the  handicapped  person  himself  under¬ 
stand  just  how  much  influence  he  has 
upon  the  public  understanding  of  prob¬ 
lems  of  individuals  with  disabilities 
similar  to  his  own.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  average  person  judges  the 
blind  by  the  blind  people  he  knows, 
more  than  any  other  factor. 
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What  Affects  Blind 
Children’s  Development 

MIRIAM  NORRIS,  A.M. 


What  is  the  effect  of  the  handicap 
of  blindness  on  the  development  of  the 
infant  and  young  child?  What  real 
limitations  does  it  impose?  Is  retrolental 
fibroplasia  only  one  aspect  of  a  gen¬ 
eralized  brain  defect?  How  can  one 
evaluate  the  capacity  of  the  blind  child 
and  in  particular  differentiate  between 
the  truly  mentally  defective  child  and 
one  whose  developmental  progress  has 
been  disturbed  by  unfavorable  environ¬ 
mental  circumstances?  Are  specialized 
techniques  needed  to  overcome  the 
handicap?  What  kinds  of  services  should 
the  community  be  prepared  to  offer? 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  to 
which,  for  several  years,  the  Project 
for  the  Study  of  the  Development  of 
Preschool  Blind  Children,  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Clinics,  has  been 
trying  to  find  soundly  based  answers 
through  its  multidisciplinary  research 
program. 
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In  the  brief  space  of  this  article  one 
can  do  little  more  than  highlight  the 
material  to  be  included  in  the  detailed 
report  of  the  project.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  finding  of  the  study  is  that 
the  development  of  the  blind  child 
with  no  other  major  physical  handicap 
can  be  expected  to  progress  in  orderly 
fashion  so  that  by  school  age  he  is 
functioning  well  up  to  the  level  of  his 
sighted  peers.  This  development,  how¬ 
ever,  takes  place  only  to  the  extent 
that  overall  conditions  have  been  favor¬ 
able  for  him.  This  finding  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  getting  skilled  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  parents  at  the  earliest  age 
possible  if  the  child  is  not  to  become 
retarded  in  his  development. 

The  project  resulted  initially  from 
the  broad  approach  of  Dr.  Arlington 
C.  Krause,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  Clinics, 
to  the  study  of  the  problem  of  retro¬ 
lental  fibroplasia.  The  formal  phase  of 
the  research  program  covers  the  five- 
year  period  from  August  1949  to  Au¬ 
gust  1954.  Actually  the  conclusions  in 
the  study  are  based  on  observations 
over  a  much  longer  time. 

As  early  as  1942  doctors  at  the 
Clinics  called  in  both  psychologist  and 
social  worker  to  study  with  them  every 
case  of  a  blind  child,  whatever  the 
diagnosis,  and  to  help  them  in  formu¬ 
lating  appropriate  plans  for  social  treat- 
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merit.  The  increasing  number  of  cases 
of  blindness  from  retrolental  fibroplasia 
in  prematurely  born  children  soon 
created  a  problem  of  such  magnitude 
that  systematic  research  into  the  social 
and  psychological  factors  in  the  child’s 
development  became  imperative.  Since 
many  of  these  children  were  retarded 
in  functioning  according  to  normal 
developmental  standards,  Dr.  Krause 
believed  that  such  research  was  es¬ 
sential  first  in  contributing  to  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
order  and  secondly  in  providing  a  basis 
for  treatment  of  the  individual  child. 

In  August  1949  funds  from  the  Field 
Foundation  and  the  Chicago  Commu¬ 
nity  Trust  made  it  possible  for  a  psy¬ 
chologist  and  social  worker,  aheady 
long  familiar  with  the  problems,  to 
devote  full  time  to  the  project.  A 
second  social  worker  was  added  in 
March  1951,  through  the  support  of 
the  Tibbetts  Foundation  and  later  the 
Woods  Charitable  Fund,  Inc.  A  re¬ 
search  grant  from  the  Public  Health 
Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  has  also  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  project’s  support. 

Principles  and  Objectives 

The  extensive  preliminary  experience 
of  the  project  staff  with  children  with 
retrolental  fibroplasia  provided  the 
basis  for  formulating  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  underlying  the  study.  Most  im¬ 
portant  were  the  following: 

1.  A  longitudinal  study  with  repeated 
observations  of  the  child  at  regular 
intervals  would  yield  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  results. 

2.  Such  a  study  should,  if  possible,  fol¬ 
low  the  child  from  the  time  of  the 
diagnosis  of  blindness  until  he  was  of 
regular  school  age. 

3.  The  study  would  require  a  teamwork 
approach  involving  continued  working 
relationships  within  the  University  of 
Chicago  Clinics  as  well  as  with  key 
community  agencies. 


4.  Service  to  parents  in  accordance  with 
the  objectives  and  methods  of  the  re¬ 
search  plan  would  be  a  necessary  part 
of  the  research  program. 

5.  The  primary  focus  would  be  the  overall 
functioning  of  the  child  in  relation  to 
his  total  environment.  This  would  re¬ 
quire  observations  in  the  home  by  both 
psychologist  and  social  worker. 

6.  The  study  would  be  primarily  descrip¬ 
tive  in  nature,  with  gathering  and 
analyzing  observed  data  as  its  first  step. 

7.  The  study  should  yield  data  indicating 
areas  needing  further  investigation  and 
suggest  methods  for  carrying  this  out. 

The  objectives  were  defined  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  The  primary  concern  of  the  psychol¬ 
ogist  was  to  establish  more  accurate 
developmental  norms  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren,  which  would  provide  a  sound 
basis  for  clinical  evaluation  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  child  and  for  social  and  educa¬ 
tional  recommendations  for  him. 

2.  The  primary  concern  of  the  social 
worker  was  to  gain  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  total  development  of 
the  blind  child  with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  factors  which  promote  or 
retard  his  optimal  development. 

Obviously  there  were  overlapping 
areas  where  both  psychologist  and 
social  worker  could  make  significant 
observations. 

While  the  project  staff  recognized 
the  advantages  of  methods  such  as  the 
use  of  a  matched  control  group  and 
a  representative  sampling  of  blind 
children,  there  seemed  to  be  no  way 
of  achieving  these.  The  staff,  therefore, 
sought  other  safeguards.  Since  restrict¬ 
ing  the  study  to  children  known  medi¬ 
cally  to  the  University  Clinics  might 
have  introduced  unidentifiable  biases,  a 
co-operative  agreement  was  reached 
with  the  counseling  service  for  blind 
children  in  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  by  which  all  known 
blind  children  in  the  Chicago  area 
meeting  the  established  criteria  were 
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referred  to  the  project  between  speci¬ 
fied  dates. 

While  it  is  not  certain  that  this  had 
the  effect  of  bringing  all  children 
meeting  the  criteria  to  the  attention  of 
the  project,  it  is  believed  that  the  con¬ 
stant  efforts  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  to  make  its  counsel¬ 
ing  service  widely  known  to  hospitals, 
ophthalmologists,  pediatricians,  and 
others,  combined  with  the  publicity 
resulting  from  Parents’  Institutes,  were 
sufficient  to  produce  a  situation  closely 
analogous  to  compulsory  registration. 
Since  referral  to  the  project  was  made 
only  on  the  consent  of  the  child’s  phy¬ 
sician,  eye  reports  and  other  relevant 
medical  data  about  the  child  could 
be  obtained  from  the  doctor. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  the 
importance  of  seeing  the  child  in  the 
early  months  of  his  development, 
preferably  as  soon  as  the  fact  of  blind¬ 
ness  became  established.  Intensive 
study  by  the  project  was  therefore 
limited  to  children  seen  at  or  before 
15  months  of  age.  All  “educationally 
blind”  children  in  the  Chicago  area 
meeting  this  requirement  and  having 
no  other  major  physical  handicap  re¬ 
ceived  systematic  study  and  casework 
service— “educationally  blind”  being  de¬ 
fined  as  those  expected  by  the  refer- 
ring  ophthalmologist  to  require  braille 
in  their  education.  The  psychologist’s 
observations  of  these  children  were 
scheduled  at  three-month  intervals  un¬ 
til  the  child  was  two  years  and  six 
months  of  age  and  at  six-month  inter¬ 
vals  until  the  age  of  five.  Thereafter 
the  observations  were  on  a  yearly  basis. 
This  intensive  group  included  66  chil¬ 
dren.  The  qualitative  conclusions  of 
the  research  project  are  based  on  the 
analysis  by  the  psychologist  and  social 
worker  of  the  combined  data  on  these 
children. 

A  second  group  of  children  was 
followed  systematically  by  the  psy- 
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chologist  in  order  to  provide  a  larger 
number  of  test  observations  at  the  vari¬ 
ous  ages  as  well  as  to  give  some  basis 
for  comparison  with  the  intensively 
studied  group.  It  included  “education¬ 
ally  blind”  children  who  for  one  reason 
or  another  did  not  meet  all  the  criteria 
for  inclusion  in  the  first  group,  for 
example,  age  first  seen  or  residence  in 
the  Chicago  area.  For  this  second 
group  the  age  requirement  was  raised 
to  include  children  seen  at  or  before 
27  months  of  age.  For  these  children 
the  referring  agency  assumed  contin¬ 
ued  casework  responsibility  on  a  co¬ 
operative  basis.  This  group  included  77 
children. 

Finally,  there  was  a  third  group 
composed  of  150  children  who  did  not 
meet  the  criteria  for  either  of  the  above 
groups  but  for  whom  psychological-test 
observations  and  related  social  data 
were  available.  These  were  usually 
children  seen  on  consultation,  many  of 
them  at  the  yearly  Institute  for  Parents 
held  as  part  of  the  statewide  service  for 
preschool  blind  children  carried  on  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  For 
most  of  these  children  only  one  or  two 
psychological  observations  were  ob¬ 
tained. 

For  research  purposes  home  visits 
by  the  psychologist  were  usually  more 
productive  than  office  visits.  This  was 
the  plan  usually  followed  except  in  the 
third  group. 

As  a  result  of  this  plan  of  study  over 
2,500  psychological-test  observations  of 
young  blind  children  were  available 
for  analysis  for  the  purposes  of  attain¬ 
ing  the  first  objective:  that  of  gaining 
a  better  picture  of  the  developmental 
patterns  of  blind  children. 

The  social  worker’s  concern  was  pri¬ 
marily  with  understanding  the  basic 
factors  influencing  the  child’s  total 
development  (the  second  objective) 
and  her  work  was  limited  in  general  to 
the  intensive  group.  Her  role  followed 
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no  set  pattern  and  was  dictated  by  the 
research  requirements  and  the  needs  of 
the  individual  cases  as  they  were 
agreed  upon  in  staff  conferences,  often 
with  the  help  of  the  psychiatric  or 
casework  consultant  or  both.  Through¬ 
out  the  study  she  had  close  working 
relationships  with  the  ophthalmologist 
and  the  pediatrician,  both  in  regard  to 
individual  children  and  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  larger  aspects  of  the  program. 
Of  particular  value  to  the  parents  was 
the  continuing  interest  of  the  ophthal¬ 
mologist  in  the  progress  of  the  child 
and  the  problems  they  were  encoun¬ 
tering,  long  after  the  diagnosis  had 
been  made  and  when  there  were  no 
further  medical  recommendations. 

Method  of  Study 

For  both  psychologist  and  social 
workers  the  basic  method,  observation 
of  the  child  in  his  environment,  in¬ 
volved  highly  subjective  aspects  of 
professional  judgment-making.  Recog¬ 
nizing  the  dangers  in  such  a  plan  they 
constantly  looked  critically  at  both 
method  and  findings  in  an  eflFort  to 
secure  discipline  and  well-documented 
evaluations.  As  the  study  progressed 
detailed  guides  for  observation  and 
analysis  of  data  evolved. 

The  fact  that  the  observations  came 
from  two  disciplines  provided  a  certain 
safeguard.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the 
same  psychologist  and  the  same  social 
workers  were  gathering  the  data  gave 
consistency  to  the  factors  operating  in 
the  judgments.  Staff  conferences  and 
discussions  with  psychiatric,  social- 
work,  and  research  consultants  were 
invaluable  in  bringing  up  points  par¬ 
ticularly  susceptible  to  bias.  Repeated 
observations  over  a  period  of  time  gave 
opportunities  to  test  out  and  verify 
hypotheses. 

The  original  plan  had  been  to  fol¬ 
low  all  children  in  both  groups  in  the 


longitudinal  study  until  age  seven 
when  their  school  progress  and  evalu¬ 
ation  by  the  school  authorities  would 
serve  as  a  check  against  the  project's 
predictions.  Unfortunately,  a  decision 
to  shorten  the  duration  of  the  project 
made  the  complete  attainment  of  this 
objective  impossible.  However,  the 
school  experience  of  the  older  children 
served  as  partial  confirmation. 

In  the  intensively  studied  group  the 
changes  in  test  scores  and  rating  of 
behavior  and  individual  development 
in  relation  to  changes  in  the  child's 
total  situation  provided  a  safeguard 
to  subjective  judgment.  There  were 
added  checks  in  the  facts  that  the  final 
analysis  of  psychological  data  was 
made  by  a  psychologist  who  had  had 
no  direct  contact  with  the  children  and 
that  the  analysis  of  the  social  data  was 
based  on  ratings  made  independently 
by  the  two  social  workers,  from  which 
all  items  producing  significant  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  had  previously  been 
eliminated. 

Two  general  methods  were  used  for 
analyzing  the  quantitative  psychologi¬ 
cal  data  from  the  test  observations  of 
the  children  in  the  three  groups:  1)  an 
item  analysis  to  determine  the  percent¬ 
age  of  success  on  each  item  at  age 
level;  2)  rating  scales  for  each  child  at 
each  age  interval  plus  a  summary 
rating  of  the  child's  functioning  level 
as  measured  by  the  quantitative  test 
data. 

Five-point  rating  scales  were  also 
developed  to  indicate  the  social  work¬ 
ers'  evaluation  of  the  “opportunities 
for  learning”  which  the  children  in  the 
intensive  group  had  had  and  their  pre¬ 
diction  as  to  the  level  of  functioning 
which  could  be  expected  from  them 
(Prognostic  Scale). 

The  Opportunities  for  Learning  Scale 
consists  of  16  carefully  defined  items 
with  a  summary  item  17  expressing 
the  overall  evaluation  as  follows: 
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'  Extent  to  which  the  overall  learning 
situation  has  been  favorable  to  the 
child’s  total  development  with  special 
reference  to  the  degree  of  self-motiva¬ 
tion,  self-reliance,  and  active  interest 
in  the  environment.  Consider  quality 
of  relationship,  appropriateness  of  ex¬ 
pectations,  opportunities  for  success  (in 
relation  to  mother’s  evaluation  of  child’s 
accomplishments),  type  and  variety  of 
learning  experiences  both  within  the 
family  and  the  larger  community. 

The  Prognostic  Scale  rated  the  child 
with  respect  to  his  degree  of  inde¬ 
pendent  functioning,  orientation,  use  of 
capacity,  and  extent  of  secondary 
handicap. 

Each  child  in  the  intensive  group 
was  rated  also  on  “degree  of  blindness” 
and  “orientation.” 

Though  only  children  expected  by 
the  referring  ophthalmologist  to  require 
braille  in  their  education  were  included 
in  the  study,  there  was  a  wide  range 
of  degrees  of  blindness,  from  children 
who  were  totally  blind  to  some  who 
had  a  considerable  degree  of  useful 
vision.  Each  child  was,  therefore,  rated 
on  his  degree  of  functional  vision  as 
observed  by  the  staff.  “Orientation”  was 
defined  in  terms  of  the  child’s  ability 
to  get  about  freely  and  independently 
and  to  relate  himself  to  his  environ¬ 
ment. 

The  rating-scale  technique  made 
possible  some  useful  comparisons  of 
relationships  between  the  child’s  func¬ 
tioning  as  measured  by  psychological- 
test  data  and  the  complex  interrelated 
factors  in  his  environment. 

Summary  of  Findings 

Data  gathered  in  the  five-year  study 
have  contributed  substantially  to  the 
attainment  of  the  project’s  objectives 
and  to  providing  a  basis  for  answering 
the  questions  raised  at  the  outset. 

Analysis  of  the  quantitative  psycho¬ 
logical  data  and  school  and  other  ex¬ 
periences  demonstrates  clearly  that  the 


development  of  the  blind  child  who 
has  no  other  major  physical  handicap 
can  be  expected  to  follow  an  orderly 
progression  in  which  he  will  be  func¬ 
tioning  up  to  the  age  level  of  the 
sighted  group  by  the  time  he  reaches 
regular  school  age.  Probably  even  more 
significant,  however,  is  the  evidence 
from  the  study  of  the  intensive  group, 
that  this  orderly  development  takes 
place  only  to  the  extent  that  the  total 
learning  situation  has  been  favorable 
for  the  child. 

The  extremely  wide  range  in  the 
functioning  level  of  blind  children  has 
been  noted  repeatedly,  but  compara¬ 
tively  little  systematic  study  has  been 
directed  to  the  difficult  problems  of 
identifying  factors  which  determine  the 
development  of  the  individual  child 
and  of  finding  ways  in  which  his  ca¬ 
pacity  can  be  properly  assessed.  Equal¬ 
ly  significant  with  the  wide  range  in 
functioning  found  among  diflFerent 
children  in  the  project  are  the  extreme 


This  little  girl  of  two  years  and  four  months  enjoys 
the  same  activity  as  the  usual  sighted  child. 
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fluctuations  in  test  scores  of  individual 
children  shown  in  the  data  provided 
by  the  longitudinal  study.  Almost  with¬ 
out  exception  these  fluctuations  are 
found  to  be  related  to  factors  in  the 
child’s  overall  learning  situation.  The 
advantages  of  such  records  for  an  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the 
child’s  development  are  obvious. 

But  what  then  constitutes  a  learning 
situation  which  is  favorable  for  the 
child’s  optimal  development?  Here  our 
experience  runs  counter  to  many  of 
the  traditional  views  with  which  the 
parent  is  confronted  as  he  tries  to 
understand  confusing  and  frustrating 
behavior.  At  the  outset  let  me  stress 
that  we  have  found  that  blindness  in 
and  of  itself  is  not  the  determining 
factor  in  the  child’s  development. 
Rather,  failure  on  the  part  of  adults  to 
know  what  to  expect  of  a  blind  child 
or  how  to  encourage  his  optimal  devel¬ 
opment  creates  the  problems. 

As  basic  characteristics  of  “optimal 
development”  the  staff  agreed  that 
special  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  degrees  of  self-motivation,  self- 
reliance,  and  active  interest  in  the 
environment  displayed  by  the  child.  All 
three  were  areas  that  traditionally  have 
been  expected  to  present  particular 
difficulties  to  the  blind  child.  All  three 
were  useful  in  differentiating  children 
who  were  doing  well  from  those  who 
were  making  only  limited  use  of  their 
capacity.  “Opportunities  for  learning” 
also  were  considered  in  terms  of  their 
contributing  to  or  delaying  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  these  qualities. 

For  purposes  of  summarizing  the 
staff’s  evaluation  of  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  child’s  experience  the 
detailed  Opportunities  for  Learning 
rating  scale  was  used,  summarized  un¬ 
der  the  following  headings:  1)  quality 
of  relationships;  2)  appropriateness  of 
expectations;  3)  opportunities  for  suc¬ 
cess  (in  relation  to  the  mother’s  evalu- 
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ation  of  the  child’s  accomplishment); 
and  4)  type  and  variety  of  learning 
experiences  both  within  the  family  and 
within  the  larger  community.  These 
ratings  were  then  compared  with  the 
child’s  rating  on  intelligence  and  social- 
maturity  tests  and  with  the  other  vari¬ 
ables  being  studied. 

As  with  all  children,  the  basic  in¬ 
gredient  for  encouraging  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  child  was  found  to 
be  the  kind  of  comfortable  relationship 
with  his  parents  wherein  parent  and 
child  both  experience  continuing  satis¬ 
faction  and  enjoyment.  Indeed  the 
child’s  “psychological”  development  in 
the  limited  sense  of  the  term  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  this  type  of  relationship.  Yet 
in  the  blind  child,  who  depends  on  it 
most,  the  physical  handicap  operates 
against  achieving  it.  This  happens  not 
only,  or  even  primarily,  because  of  the 
neurotic  elements  in  the  parents’  at¬ 
titudes  but  because  of  the  realistic 
problems  involved  and  the  lack  of 
sound  guidance  to  give  parents  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  ability  to  handle  their 
child  constructively. 

There  is  real  danger  in  failing  to 
appreciate  the  realistic  basis  for  the 
parents’  anxiety  or  in  assuming  that 
problems  must  be  due  to  some  person¬ 
ality  defect  on  their  part.  Moreover, 
there  is  too  little  recognition  of  the 
heavy  demands  which  meeting  the 
child’s  needs  for  optimal  development 
impose  on  the  parents,  demands  which 
will  tax  all  their  resources  of  under¬ 
standing,  ingenuity,  energy,  and  emo¬ 
tional  stability  for  extended  periods. 

The  blind  child  seems  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  sensitive  to  the  feeling  tones  of 
the  people  around  him  even  though  his 
behavior  often  does  little  to  suggest 
this  to  the  inexperienced  observer.  This 
paradox  highlights  the  importance  of 
getting  skilled  counseling  help  to  the 
parents  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  of 
blindness  is  established  so  that  they  can 
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better  understand  the  youngster’s  often 
puzzling  “lack  of  response”  or  “with¬ 
drawal”  and  learn  to  encourage  his 
reaching  out  to  his  environment,  first 
to  friendly  persons,  and  through  them, 
as  he  develops,  to  the  world  of  things. 

This  reaching  out,  which  is  being 
increasingly  recognized  as  basic  to  the 
development  of  all  children,  assumes 
particular  importance  in  the  case  of 
the  blind  child,  the  very  nature  of 
whose  handicap  imposes  a  serious  bar¬ 
rier  to  its  achievement.  All  too  fre¬ 
quently  his  development  is  tragically 
warped  and  restricted  because  of  the 
tendency  to  assume  that  limited  func¬ 
tioning  is  the  necessary  and  inevitable 
result  of  his  physical  handicap.  Rather 
the  limitations  are  the  response  of  the 
child  who  has  been  seriously  deprived 
both  of  emotional  satisfactions  and 
appropriate  experiences  at  the  succes¬ 
sive  levels  of  his  development. 

Expectations  and  Experience 

I  have  purposely  avoided  the  use  of 
the  word  “stimulation”  throughout  this 
discussion  because  of  the  connotation 
v^^hich  it  so  frequently  carries  of  “doing 
something  to”  the  child  rather  than 
providing  the  kinds  of  opportunities 
which  will  motivate  him  to  activity  on 
his  own  part  with  encouragement  and 
freedom  to  develop  a  mastery  of  his 
environment  by  the  use  of  all  his  ca¬ 
pacities.  The  children  themselves  have 
taught  us  much  about  how  they  learn 
and,  conversely,  how  often  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world,  we  get 
in  the  way  of  their  learning.  Here  the 
detailed  records  have  been  invaluable, 
and  will  serve  to  provide  a  better  basis 
for  determining  appropriate  expecta¬ 
tions. 

Even  recognizing  the  disadvantages 
of  the  pressure  which  comes  from  ex¬ 
pecting  too  much  of  the  child,  we  have 
come  to  feel  that  expecting  too  little 
in  the  early  period  is  more  prevalent 


and  that  this  may  be  even  more  damag¬ 
ing  to  his  development.  Failure  to 
observe  and  recognize  the  signs  of 
readiness  in  the  child’s  behavior  and 
to  capitalize  on  them  by  providing 
maximum  opportunity  for  learning  new 
skills  is  to  place  serious  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  his  orderly  development. 
The  inevitable  frustration  the  child 
experiences  is  a  major  factor  in  creat¬ 
ing  emotional  problems,  often  of  great 
severity.  This  vicious  circle  is  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult  to  break,  whether  the  child’s 
pattern  be  one  of  withdrawal  or  of 
more  aggressive  behavior,  such  as  ex¬ 
treme  tantrums. 

The  existence  of  inadequate  ex¬ 
pectations  even  among  highly  qualified 
professional  persons  was  illustrated  re¬ 
cently  in  a  meeting  of  a  parents’  group. 
A  prominent  pediatrician,  speaking  on 
the  development  of  normal  children, 
said  that  most  children  began  to  walk 
between  12  and  16  months  of  age  but 
that  an  even  wider  age  range  for  be¬ 
ginning  could  be  called  “normal.”  Un¬ 
fortunately,  he  added  the  comment 
that  a  blind  child,  however,  could  not 
be  expected  to  walk  before  two  and  a 
half  years  of  age.  One  can  only  con¬ 
clude  that  he  was  generalizing  from 
a  limited  experience.  We  have  found 
that  blind  children  can  fit  into  the 
same  pattern  as  sighted  children  and 
that  some  will  walk  at  well  under  a 
year.  Seriously  delayed  walking  is 
usually  only  one  result  of  conditions 
which  are  unfavorable  for  the  child’s 
progress. 

Because  of  the  poor  motor  develop¬ 
ment  of  many  blind  children  we  be¬ 
came  particularly  interested  in  trying 
to  understand  why  some  of  the  four- 
and  five-year-olds  in  the  intensively 
studied  group  were  showing  so  much 
freedom  and  skill  in  their  motor  de¬ 
velopment  and  such  a  high  degree  of 
ability  to  get  about  independently  and 
to  orient  themselves  in  new  situations. 
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The  feel  and  smell  of  wet  paint  and  daubing  with  a  brush  is  fun  for  the  blind  boy  in 

nursery  school. 


These  children  were  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  children  whom  we  came  to 
speak  of  as  the  blind  blind  children 
who  showed  little  freedom  or  initiative 
in  any  area. 

We  found  that  the  children  with 
good  motor  ability  and  orientation  had 
all  had  “favorable  opportunities”  for 
this  type  of  development,  as  we  have 
come  to  define  such  opportunities 
through  the  use  of  the  rating  scales, 
while  the  others  had  had  serious 
limitations  imposed  in  at  least  one 
important  area.  One  can  predict  with 
confidence  that  the  children  who  were 
able  to  get  about  freely  will  be  adults 


who  will  travel  independently,  while 
we  may  have  grave  questions,  so  far 
as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  as  to 
the  others.  According  to  our  findings, 
skill  in  orientation  seems  to  bear  little 
or  no  relationship  to  capacity  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  psychological  tests  or 
degree  of  vision. 

There  has  been  such  consistent  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  close  relationship  between 
the  functioning  of  the  blind  child  and 
his  total  life  experience  that  we  have 
been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  any 
sound  evaluation  of  his  capacity  de¬ 
pends  upon  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
these  interrelated  factors.  For  example. 
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we  have  repeatedly  observed  children 
whose  functioning  was  below  normal 
at  the  outset  but  who  have  improved 
in  this  as  the  parents  have  been  helped 
to  understand  the  child  and  meet  his 
needs  more  adequately.  We  have  also 
seen  extreme,  temporary  regressions 
when  disrupting  family  problems  have 
occurred,  such  as  illness  in  the  family, 
the  loss  of  the  father's  job,  or  the  birth 
of  a  young  child  who  absorbed  the 
mother's  attention  for  a  time.  To  take 
the  child's  functioning  at  such  a  time 
as  evidence  of  his  capacity  is  tragic 
in  the  extreme. 

Thus  we  have  become  convinced 
that  retarded  functioning  in  a  blind 
child  with  no  other  major  physical 
handicap  should  be  presumed  to  be 
directly  related  to  the  complex  social 
and  environmental  factors  in  his  total 
experience  until  proven  otherwise  by 
intensive  study.  However  valuable  the 
various  test  instruments  can  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  skillful  clinician,  they  are 
useful  only  if  regarded  merely  as 
guides  for  observation  and  tools  in  the 
study  of  the  child  and  his  family.  There 
is  no  easy  answer  to  the  problem  of 
differential  diagnosis  and  no  substitute 
for  careful  study  by  well-qualified  staffs 
of  all  aspects  of  the  problem— medical, 
psychological,  and  social— over  an  ex¬ 
tended  period  of  time  if  necessary.  Un¬ 
fortunately  such  diagnostic  services  are 
not  available  in  most  communities. 

In  regard  to  the  basic  medical  ques¬ 
tion  that  started  us  on  the  research, 
the  evidence  strongly  supports  the 
theory  that  the  retarded  functioning 
seen  so  often  in  children  with  retro- 
lental  fibroplasia  is  not  the  result  of  a 
true  mental  defect  but  is  evidence  of 
extreme  deprivation  of  appropriate  ex¬ 
perience  or  of  emotional  disturbance, 
or  both,  which  has  developed  because 
of  misunderstanding  of  the  child's  basic 
needs  and  failure  to  provide  a  favor¬ 
able  learning  situation  for  him. 


Are  there  then  specialized  educa¬ 
tional  techniques  which  are  needed  by 
the  blind  child  in  the  preschool  period? 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  are  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  word,  though  the 
matter  is  by  no  means  as  simple  as  the 
statement  “the  blind  child  is  first  of 
all  a  child”  would  seem  to  imply.  Fur-  | 
ther  understanding  of  the  blind  child 
will  come,  we  believe,  as  the  best  | 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  develop-  | 
ment  of  all  children  is  brought  to  bear  ! 
on  the  study  of  the  individual  blind 
child,  against  the  backdrop  of  the  ac¬ 
cumulating  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
developmental  patterns  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren. 

Counseling  Seryice 

One  interesting  aspect  of  the  study 
has  been  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
leaders  in  the  nursery  school  field  in 
placing  blind  children  in  regular  nur¬ 
sery  schools.  Here  the  Nursery  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Welfare  Council  of 
Metropolitan  Chicago  gave  leadership, 
first  in  a  study  of  the  possibilities  and 
then  in  accepting  blind  children  into 
their  own  agencies.  Substantial  finan¬ 
cial  support  from  the  Chicago  Parents 
of  the  Blind  and  other  interested 
groups  has  made  placement  in  regular 
nurseries  possible  for  any  child  ready 
for  it.  Through  the  combined  eJBForts 
of  the  project  staff  and  the  preschool 
counseling  service  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare,  more  than  a 
hundred  children  in  the  Chicago  area 
have  enjoyed  regular  nursery  school 
experience. 

The  success  of  the  plan  has  been 
found  to  depend  on  the  continued 
availability  of  skilled  counseling  help 
both  to  the  parents  and  to  the  nursery 
schools.  We  believe  that  such  place¬ 
ment  has  great  advantages  for  blind 
and  sighted  children  alike  when  it  is 
part  of  a  long-range  plan  based  on  an 
understanding  both  of  the  needs  of 
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the  individual  blind  child  and  what  the 
particular  nursery  school  has  to  oflFer. 
Nursery  school  without  the  necessary 
allied  services  both  to  the  family  and 
the  school  has,  in  our  experience,  been 
of  doubtful  value. 

There  is  increasing  recognition  of  the 
imperative  need  for  skilled  case-work 
service  to  parents,  from  the  time  of 
diagnosis  through  the  preschool  period, 
by  counselors  who  have  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  blind  children.  Such 
service  should  make  use  of  and  co¬ 
ordinate  all  the  varied  community  re¬ 
sources  which  may  be  needed.  Particu¬ 
lar  responsibility  for  leadership  in  the 
development  of  services,  we  believe, 
rests  upon  the  medical  and  allied  pro¬ 
fessions,  not  only  because  of  their  con¬ 
tact  with  the  family  at  the  crucial  time 
of  diagnosis  but  also  because  of  their 
position  at  the  “growing  edge”  in 
extending  knowledge  and  developing 
sound  practices  for  prevention  and 
treatment  in  the  whole  field  of  child 
development  and  mental  health. 


Development  of  adequate  services  de¬ 
pends,  however,  not  only  upon  training 
personnel  who  can  put  into  practice 
what  is  already  known  but  upon  the 
extension  of  research  methods  and  the 
continued  critical  observation  and 
evaluation  of  experience.  There  is  ur¬ 
gent  need  for  research  into  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  multiply-handicapped  blind 
child  and  for  the  development  of  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  poorly  functioning  and 
the  emotionally  disturbed  children  for 
whom  institutionalization  is  too  often 
the  only  provision.  The  difficulty  in 
finding  effective  ways  for  treating  these 
severely— and  in  many  cases  unneces¬ 
sarily-handicapped  children  is  a  com¬ 
pelling  argument  for  providing  the 
needed  preventive  services  that  will 
enable  the  parents  to  meet  the  total 
needs  of  the  child  at  the  successive 
levels  of  his  development.  Here  our 
knowledge  is  far  in  advance  of  the 
application  of  it  to  meet  the  varied 
needs  of  individual  blind  children  and 
their  parents. 


A  NEW  IDEA  IN  HANDBAGS  .  .  . 

Robert  Golka  has  brought  out  a  new  thought  in  handbag-making- 
activity  for  the  blind.  Distinctly  new  and  appealing,  it  creates  a  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity  for  Home  Teachers,  Institutions,  and  other  groups 
working  with  the  blind. 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  no  traveling  salesman,  you  will  have  to  write 
in  for  information,  and  make  arrangements  to  receive  actual  samples. 

Robert  J.  Golka  Co. 

400  Warren  Avenue  Brockton,  Mass. 

Department  B. 
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Association  Policy 
on  Aid  to  the  Blind 


Over  the  years  the  AAWB  has  stood 
for  and  fought  for  the  provision  of 
adequate  financial  aid  to  blind  people 
lacking  sufficient  income  to  defray  the 
cost  of  living  according  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
happen  to  live.  As  far  back  as  1929,  at 
the  13th  convention  of  our  Association 
held  in  Wawasee,  Ind.,  a  committee 
was  set  up  to  prepare  recommendations 
for  a  program  of  adequate  assistance 
to  the  blind.  This  committee  brought 
in  a  very  fine  report  at  the  14th  con¬ 
vention  in  New  York  City.  The  then 
president  of  the  Association  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Adequate 
Relief  was  none  other  than  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Calvin  Glov¬ 
er,  Executive  Director,  The  Cincinnati 
Association  for  the  Blind,  currently 
chairman  of  our  Committee  of  Past 
Presidents  set  up  at  the  Quebec  con¬ 
vention  a  year  ago. 

The  1929  committee  held  that  finan¬ 
cial  aid  to  needy  blind  people,  from 
whatever  source  obtained,  should  be 
adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
individual  "as  determined  by  the  best 
scientific  and  social  judgments  of  the 
standards  in  the  community  in  which 
the  blind  person  lives,  rather  than  given 


Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings  is  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
and  is  a  past  president  of  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 


This  statement  was  made  to  the  A.A.W.B. 
convention  in  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Resolution 
proposed  by  Dr.  Cummings  was  adopted,  July 
12,  1956. 
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in  fixed  or  flat-rate  amounts.”  The  re¬ 
port  defines  "static  relief”  and  "con¬ 
structive  relief,”  and  the  definitions 
correspond  roughly  to  what  we  today 
would  call  "aid  to  the  blind”  and  "voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation.”  It  was  recognized 
then  as  now  that  those  blind  people 
who  can  be  retrained  and  placed  in 
remunerative  employment  should  be 
provided  all  services  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  this  happy  end.  The  com¬ 
mittee  report  further  underlined  that 
adequate  financial  aid  should  be  given 
to  those  not  able  to  work,  not  just 
subsistence  funds.  We  will  certainly 
say  amen  to  this  view. 

All  this,  you  see,  was  before  the 
advent  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Later,  when  this  epoch-making  piece  of 
legislation  was  under  consideration,  the 
AAWB  in  its  battle  for  recognition  of 
the  needs  of  blind  people  was  joined 
wholeheartedly  by  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  under  the  dynamic 
leadership  of  its  esteemed  director, 
Robert  B.  Irwin.  Title  X  was  insisted 
upon  and  included  in  the  Act,  but  only 
after  much  slugging  and  in-fighting. 
Still  later  the  recognition  of  the  special 
status  of  the  blind  in  the  Barden-La- 
Follette  Act  was  another  achievement 
of  this  wholesome  collaboration  of  our 
Association  and  the  Foundation.  A 
word  of  tribute  must  be  inserted  here 
to  the  great  work  of  Robert  B.  Irwin; 
for  no  one  championed  the  cause  of 
the  blind  before  Congress  more,  and 
more  effectively,  than  did  he. 

Today,  the  pioneer  work  done,  it 
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is  perhaps  time  for  us  to  restate  our 
point  of  view  in  the  matter  of  adequate, 
constructive  aid  to  the  blind,  whether 
that  aid  be  in  the  form  of  money  grants, 
or  vocational  rehabilitation,  or  other 
services.  Where  there  is  a  need  among 
our  people,  it  should  be  met  and  it 
should  be  met  adequately,  nay,  gener¬ 
ously. 

But  it  is  the  real  needs  of  blind  peo¬ 
ple  that  should  be  met  by  public 
assistance.  There  should  be  no  unscien¬ 
tific  and,  indeed,  unfair  lumping  of 
the  “needs  of  the  blind”  into  one  handy 
package  on  the  theory  that  a  stated 
amount  of  money  will  take  care  of  each 
and  every  blind  person.  No,  here  as 
in  every  other  aspect  of  democratic 
living,  individual  differences  must  be 
sedulously  taken  account  of.  Special 
needs  of  any  blind  person,  needs  con¬ 
tingent  on  blindness  and  not  usually 
present  in  the  case  of  a  non-blind  aid 
recipient,  must,  of  course,  be  dealt  with 
in  allotting  aid  grants.  But  is  it  not 
true  that  even  these  “special  needs  of 
the  blind”  will  differ  in  every  case  in 
accordance  with  such  factors  as  com¬ 
munity  standards,  family  or  lack  of 
family  setup,  age,  health,  mobility,  in¬ 
terests,  etc.,  etc.?  Thus,  a  bedfast  blind 
person  will  require  none  of  the  extra 
funds  for  taxis  or  guide  service  or  the 
usual  gratuities,  but  he  may  require 
more  funds  for  other  items,  health  care, 
for  instance. 

Similarly,  there  are  those  blind  peo¬ 
ple  whose  needs  contingent  on  blind¬ 
ness  would  be  greater  than  in  most 
cases.  A  door-to-door  salesman  might 
need  frequent  guide  service;  a  strug¬ 
gling  writer  or  composer  might  require 
the  collaboration  of  readers  and  secre¬ 
taries;  a  person  living  at  difficult  travel 
distance  from  pubhc  transportation 
might  require  more  than  the  ordinary 
amount  of  taxi  service.  And  there  are 
many  other  examples. 

It  would  seem  clear,  then,  that  if 


blind  people  are  to  be  dealt  with 
justly  in  the  matter  of  public  assistance, 
allowances  based  on  the  requirements 
of  each  individual  must  be  made.  Any 
all-inclusive  flat-rate  grant  would  be 
patently  inequitable. 

Public  Complacency 

But  in  addition  to  the  inequity  of 
such  flat-rate  grants,  there  is  another 
factor  that  renders  them  undesirable, 
viz.,  the  conditioning  of  the  public 
mind  to  the  idea  that  the  giving  of 
money  discharges  all  social  obligations 
to  the  blind.  Have  you  not  heard  well- 
meaning  citizens  declare  that  what  the 
blind  need  and  should  have  is  a  gener¬ 
ous  pension?  Presumably,  they  are 
convinced  that  such  a  pension,  amount 
indefinite  but  always  large,  will  solve 
all  the  problems  of  blindness.  Their 
“guilt  complex”  suggests  this  simple 
panacea,  first,  because  it  costs  them 
nothing  directly;  second,  because  they 
are  unconsciously  sure  that  one  more 
troublesome  item  is  out  of  the  way. 
Money  does  it.  Of  course  man  lives 
on  bread  alone— especially  the  blind 
man.  But  he  should  eat  his  bread  un¬ 
obtrusively,  with  due  thanks  and  no 
recriminations. 

This  complacency  in  the  public  mind 
militates  against  the  achievement  of 
many  rightful  aspirations  of  blind 
people  that  have  no  relation  to  direct 
financial  assistance.  I  have  myself, 
when  approaching  employers  with  a 
proposition  related  to  the  hiring  of 
qualified  blind  workers,  been  told  that 
said  employers  have  every  sympathy 
with  blind  people  and  a  clear  con¬ 
ception  of  the  horror  of  their  benighted 
condition.  Somebody  they  knew  was 
blind— grandmother,  first  cousin  twice 
removed,  or  some  remote  neighbor. 
But  they  quickly  add  that  they  are 
already  acquitting  themselves  of  their 
freely  recognized  obligation  to  help 
those  less  fortunate  than  they:  they 
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send  regular  donations  to— let's  see, 
what  is  the  name  of  that  organization? 
And  they  ferret  in  their  papers,  ring 
for  the  secretary,  and  eventually  dis¬ 
cover  that  it  is  the  Benevolent  Society 
for  Providing  Cheer  to  the  Unseeing 
( the  word  "blind”  is,  of  course,  taboo ) , 
or  some  other  equally  well-known  and 
eEective  confraternity.  Anyway,  they 
have  given  money;  and  that’s  the  way 
you  make  life  pleasant  for  the  handi¬ 
capped.  So  they’re  glad  you  stopped  in 
but  suggest  you  try  farther  down  the 
road.  Of  course  you  don’t  try  farther 
down  the  road  quite  so  readily;  you 
keep  working  on  the  gentleman  in 
front  of  you.  But  you  have  a  formidable 
wall  to  beat  down  before  you  can 
make  progress. 

Let  us,  then,  support  every  rightly- 
directed  effort  to  increase  needed  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  blind;  all  services,  financial 
where  the  need  is  for  money,  but  other 
than  financial  where  money  is  not  the 
cure.  The  need  must  be  met  qualita¬ 
tively  as  well  as  quantitatively.  Where 
vocational  counseling  and  guidance  fol¬ 
lowed  by  selective  placement  can  do 
the  trick,  let’s  see  that  the  blind  person 
gets  them.  Where  it’s  education  or 
remedial  eye  care,  or  adjustment  train¬ 
ing,  or  personal  counseling,  or  family 
counseling,  or  other  services  that  are 
needed,  let’s  see  that  they  are  forth¬ 


coming.  Need  is  the  basis  for  every 
service  we  render.  Where  no  service  is 
needed,  we  should  not  presume  to  in¬ 
vade  the  privacy  of  an  individual  sim¬ 
ply  because  he  happens  to  be  blind. 

This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the 
time  honored  stand  of  our  Association, 
and  in  the  belief  that  it  is  time  to 
restate  it,  I  offer  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion: 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  That  we,  the 
members  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  in  convention 
assembled  at  Los  Angeles  on  this 
twelfth  day  of  July  in  the  year  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-six,  do 
hereby  reaffirm  our  belief  that  faith  in 
the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  his 
fundamental  rights  requires  that  public 
funds  should  be  available  to  assist  ade¬ 
quately  each  needy  blind  person,  and 
that  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  aid 
provided  should  be  such  as  to  enable 
the  blind  individual  to  maintain  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  compatible  with  that  of 
the  community  in  which  he  lives.  We 
pledge  untiring  sponsorship  of  construc¬ 
tive  legislation  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind;  and  especially  pledge  our 
every  effort  toward  the  retention  of 
Title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
its  continuing  liberalization  to  the  end 
that  the  blind  may  achieve  economic 
competency  without  the  indignity  of 
pauperism  or  unwholesome  segregation, 
but  rather  with  a  sense  of  full  partici¬ 
pation  in  democratic  community  living. 
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1956  Summer  Meetings 

The  A. A. LB.  Moves  Forward 


The  forty-third  biennial  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind,  held  in  Ohio  was, 
figuratively  and  literally,  one  of  “open¬ 
ing  new  doors.”  The  new  Ohio  State 
School  for  the  Blind  was  an  appropriate 
backdrop  before  which  new  thinking 
and  new  inspiration  were  inevitable. 
Our  host  and  planning  committees  had 
done  their  work  well.  Members  of  the 
AAIB  were  able  to  devote  the  maxi¬ 
mum  time  to  professional  growth  and 
planning  for  the  future. 

As  a  new  president,  I  look  at  my 
Association  and  take  inventory.  What  I 
find  is  an  inspiration  and  challenge. 
During  the  1954-1956  biennium,  paid 
memberships  increased  38  per  cent  to 
a  new  high  of  1,145.  Approximately  450 
registrants  participated  in  the  conven¬ 
tion.  Twenty-three  workshop  groups, 
including  houseparents,  took  stock  of 
current  practices,  exchanged  ideas,  and 
made  enough  plans  for  the  future  to 
keep  two  associations  busy  and  simul¬ 
taneously  exhaust  several  treasuries. 
Nine  general  sessions  brought  these 
groups  together  for  inspirational  pur¬ 
poses.  We  listened  to  challenging 
speakers  on  topics  of  current  and  gen¬ 
eral  interest.  I  felt  that  our  membership 
was  “way  out  ahead”  if  its  enthusiastic 
response  to  plans  for  the  future  was  a 
criterion.  It  readily  accepted  increased 
financial  responsibility  for  a  program 
that  inevitably  must  cost  more  money. 
A  well  selected  board  of  directors 
responded  quickly  to  the  mood  of  the 
convention.  I  am  proud  of  the  trust 
given  me.  I  am  aware  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  that  goes  with  it.  I  am  confident 


that  our  combined  efforts  will  expand 
our  professional  usefulness  to  those 
who  educate  children  who  are  blind. 

The  report  of  the  director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
included  passages  which  indicated  that 
there  were  areas  in  which  the  AFB  and 
the  AAIB  could  be  mutually  helpful. 
The  forthrightness  of  these  declarations 
of  policy  were  promptly  reciprocated 
by  the  incoming  president  of  the  AAIB 
and  the  demonstration  of  approval  by 
the  members  and  officers  of  the  AAIB 
was  unmistakable. 

Work  was  started  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  standards  or  criteria  by  which 
programs  of  education  for  children  who 
are  blind  can  evaluate  themselves  or 
be  evaluated  by  others.  A  committee 
of  the  AAIB  is  currently  at  work  on 
such  a  project  with  the  aid  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrators’  Workshop.  Other  groups 
will  be  used  in  consultant  capacities. 
Eventually,  the  statistical  data  col¬ 
lected  through  the  use  of  these  instru¬ 
ments  will  give  a  picture  of  the  stand¬ 
ards  in  practice. 

One  of  the  very  significant  actions 
of  the  membership  at  the  convention 
was  the  adoption  of  the  first  written 
statement  of  policy  in  the  AAIB’s  more 
than  100  years  of  existence.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  task  and  the  mixed  emo¬ 
tions  with  which  it  was  greeted  point 
up  the  need  for  the  attempt  at  such 
focal  thinking.  It  is  recognized  that  this 
statement  of  policy  can  be  neither 
perfect  nor  permanent.  Plans  have  been 
made  to  keep  the  statement  open  to 
constant  refinement  and  revision.  We 
hope  to  retain  what  is  good,  to  improve 
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what  is  bad,  and  eventually  to  have 
a  statement  that  can  be  of  maximum 
assistance  to  all  who  share  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  young  blind.  Obviously, 
not  all  plans  and  methods  of  educating 
blind  children  are  good.  The  blanket 
advocacy  of  any  method  or  plan  is  not 
likely  to  be  sound.  A  good  statement 
of  policy  should  be  conducive  to  the 
development  of  stable  and  maximum 
educational  opportunities  for  all  of 
these  children.  It  defines  the  Associ¬ 
ation’s  purpose  and  ethics  involved  in 
its  relationship  to  sister  organizations. 

As  incoming  president,  it  is  my  hope 
to  see  the  AAIB  work  toward  the 
realization  of  as  many  of  the  following 
twelve  points  as  possible:  (1)  long 
range  planning;  (2)  development  of 
standards  of  education  for  the  young 
blind;  (3)  viewing  the  education  of 
children  who  are  blind  as  a  total  prob¬ 
lem;  (4)  broader  use  of  the  AAIB  in 
teacher-training  and  research  pro¬ 
grams;  (5)  incorporation,  and  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  permanent  oflSce  with  a 
full  time  secretary;  (6)  acceptance  of 
greater  financial  responsibility;  ( 7 ) 

A.A.W.B.  in  Los  Angeles 

It  was  the  thirtieth  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  that  was  held  July  8  to  13  at 
the  Statler  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles.  With 
AAWB  membership  numerically  more 
concentrated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  over  600  persons  was  better 
than  might  have  been  expected  at  the 
western  limits  of  the  continent. 

Among  subjects  receiving  major  em¬ 
phasis  at  this  year’s  convention  were 
the  BLS  survey  of  personnel  and  prac¬ 
tices  in  work  for  the  blind,  special 
education,  service  to  deaf-blind  people, 
home  teaching,  problems  of  old  age, 
and  vocational  rehabilitation. 


support  of  a  publication  in  which  the 
AAIB  can  have  an  efFective  voice  with 
respect  to  editorial  policy;  (8)  ade¬ 
quate  and  effective  participation  in 
appropriate  national  and  international 
conferences;  (9)  more  frequent  use  of 
an  inner-board  executive  committee  to 
keep  the  business  of  the  AAIB  moving; 
(10)  assumption  of  committee  travel 
costs  to  insure  participation  by  more 
non-administrative  members  of  the 
Association;  (II)  such  efFective  oper¬ 
ation  that  partial  subsidization  by  an 
appropriate  foundation  is  justifiable; 
and  (12)  a  more  efFective  working 
relationship  with  sister  organizations. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  by  the 
AAIB  to  measure  up  to  its  calling  as 
a  professional  organization  but  many 
hands  and  minds  are  bending  to  the 
task.  The  current  enthusiasm  and  unity 
of  our  individual  and  organizational 
colleagues  hold  great  promise  for  more 
decisive  action.  I  am  most  hopeful  and 
happy  at  the  prospect. 

—Robert  H.  Thompson,  Ph.D., 
President,  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 


A  business  session  was  devoted  to 
continuance  of  the  discussion  begun 
last  year  in  Quebec  on  economic  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  blind.  The  Association 
this  year  adopted  a  report  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  submitted  by  members  of  the  past 
presidents’  advisory  committee,  and  ap¬ 
proved  a  resolution  setting  forth  its 
views  on  economic  provisions  for  the 
blind,  as  quoted  on  page  270  of  this 
issue. 

Maurice  I.  Tynan,  highly  respected 
and  greatly  loved  leader  in  service  to 
the  blind  for  many  years,  was  this 
year’s  recipient  of  the  Shotwell  Memo¬ 
rial  Award  and  Medal,  at  the  annual 
convention  banquet.  Mr.  Tynan  retired 
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last  year  as  Chief,  Services  for  the 
Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation,  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  He  had  given 
unstintingly  over  forty  years  of  his  life 
to  service  in  various  posts  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  Canada. 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  Executive  Director, 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Arthur  L.  Voorhees, 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Specialist, 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Washington,  made  the  presentations 
with  gracious  personal  appreciation 
and  respect  for  Mr.  Tynan  that  ex¬ 
pressed  everyone’s  sentiments. 

The  membership  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
rose  during  the  past  year  to  an  all-time 
high  of  over  1400.  Seventeen  are  life 
memberships. 

The  members  voted  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  hold  their  1958  convention 


in  Philadelphia.  Next  year’s  convention 
will  be  held  July  7  to  12,  at  the  La 
Salle  Hotel  in  Chicago. 

Delegates  and  visitors  at  the  Los 
Angeles  convention  commented  unre¬ 
servedly  in  appreciation  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  provided  by  the  host  organi¬ 
zations,  the  Braille  Institute  of  America 
and  other  Los  Angeles  and  California 
groups.  The  personnel  of  these  or¬ 
ganizations  were  most  generous  and 
efficient  in  advance  planning  and  in 
providing  those  services  that  made  for 
a  smooth-running  convention. 

Officers  of  the  Association,  elected 
last  year  for  the  current  biennium,  are 
Joseph  F.  Clunk,  president;  Hulen  C. 
Walker,  Washington,  D.  C.,  first  vice 
president;  H.  A.  Wood,  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
second  vice  president;  Alfred  Allen, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Secretary-General; 
Philip  N.  Harrison,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
Treasurer. 


B.V.A.  Meets  Eleventh  Year 


There  is  need  for  a  new  definition  of 
blindness,  said  the  Reverend  Thomas  J. 
Carroll,  Director  of  the  Catholic  Guild 
for  the  Blind  of  Boston,  in  a  luncheon 
address  to  the  members  of  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association  on  August  2  in 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  during  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  eleventh  annual  conven¬ 
tion. 

Father  Carroll,  who  is  the  national 
chaplain  of  the  BVA,  pointed  out  that 
the  public  defines  blindness  as  the  total 
absence  of  sight  and  that  persons  with 
partial  sight  frequently  do  not  regard 
themselves  as  blind.  He  stated  that  the 
too  liberal  definition  of  blindness  works 
a  hardship  on  the  truly  blind  and  on 
the  partially  sighted. 

As  examples,  he  cited  cases  of 
“blind”  persons  credited  with  miracu¬ 
lous  accomplishments  which  required 


their  sight.  He  also  pointed  out  the 
difficulty  persons  with  partial  sight 
have  in  explaining  that  they  are  not 
really  blind. 

In  closing,  Father  Carroll  suggested 
the  need  for  a  new  term  to  describe 
the  partially  sighted,  so  that  they 
would  no  longer  be  called  blind.  He 
urged  the  Blinded  Veterans  Associa¬ 
tion  to  work  for  a  change  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  definition  of  blindness. 

Following  the  luncheon  on  August  2, 
BVA  members  participated  in  a  general 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  “Special 
Privilege.”  The  discussion  was  led  by 
three  BVA  Board  members:  Dr.  Walter 
F.  Stromer,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa;  John  E. 
Mattingly,  New  Britain,  Conn.;  and 
David  L.  Schnair,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  priv¬ 
ileges  designed  to  enhance  a  blind  per- 
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son’s  rehabilitation— economic,  voca¬ 
tional,  psychological,  and  social— were 
desirable  and  should  be  maintained. 
However,  when  special  privileges  be¬ 
come  an  end  in  themselves  and  the  goal 
of  reintegrating  the  individual  is  lost 
sight  of,  then  there  was  no  longer  a 
valid  reason  for  such  privileges  on  a 
general  basis. 

It  was  felt  that  each  blind  person 
must  construct  his  own  yardstick  for 
determining  whether  a  special  privilege 
is  warranted  or  unwarranted  in  his  own 
case. 

During  a  morning  session  on  August 
3,  led  by  BVA’s  National  Service 
Officer  William  W.  Thompson  and 
Field  Representatives  George  M.  Gil¬ 
lespie  and  Darwin  W.  Niles,  members 
had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  veterans 
benefits  generally  and  specifically  as 
well  as  to  consider  the  implications  of 
the  Bradley  Commission’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  the  veterans  benefits  structure. 
Representatives  of  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  Disabled  Ameri¬ 
can  Veterans  served  as  resource  con¬ 
sultants  on  specific  questions. 

At  business  sessions  on  August  4, 
delegates  unanimously  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  calling  for  an  exchange  program 
between  the  representatives  of  organ¬ 
izations  of  blinded  veterans  through¬ 
out  the  world  in  order  to  foster  a 
closer  relationship  and  better  under¬ 
standing  between  the  peoples  of  the 
world  through  a  mutual  interest  in  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  blind.  Through  the 
exchange  program,  leaders  of  blinded 
veterans  organizations  would  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  study  rehabilitation 
facilities  and  procedures  in  various 
countries. 

At  a  banquet  on  August  4,  closing 
function  of  the  convention,  the  BVA’s 
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1956  Achievement  Award  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  James  L.  Womack  of  Winn- 
field,  Louisiana,  in  recognition  of  his 
outstanding  accomplishment  in  re¬ 
establishing  himself  as  an  active  and 
productive  citizen  in  his  community. 

Womack,  31,  was  blinded  and  lost 
both  his  arms  near  the  elbow  while 
serving  with  the  army  in  Europe  during 
World  War  II.  After  discharge  from 
the  hospital,  he  decided  to  become  an 
attorney  and  entered  the  Louisiana 
Polytechnic  Institute  for  pre-law  studies 
and  then  attended  the  School  of  Law 
of  Louisiana  State  University.  He  made 
an  excellent  record  at  both  schools  and 
graduated  fourth  in  his  law  school 
class  in  June  1955. 

Within  a  year,  Womack  established 
a  successful  law  practice  in  Winnfield 
and  became  active  in  community 
affairs,  serving  as  president  of  the  local 
Kiwanis  Club  and  as  a  Boy  Scout 
leader. 

Also  honored  at  the  banquet  was 
the  Honorable  Jennings  Randolph,  co¬ 
author  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act 
20  years  ago.  Mr.  Randolph  was  given 
the  BVA’s  Outstanding  Service  Award 
in  recognition  of  his  service  to  the  blind 
people  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
National  President,  John  E.  Mattingly, 
New  Britain,  Conn.;  National  Vice 
President,  Robert  A.  Bottenberg,  San 
Antonio,  Texas;  National  Secretary, 
Norbert  L.  Cormier,  Waterbury,  Conn.; 
National  Treasurer,  Michael  I.  Bernay, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  National  Judge 
Advocate,  Durham  D.  Hail,  Reeds- 
port.  Ore.;  National  Chaplain,  Father 
Thomas  J.  Carroll,  Boston,  Mass.;  and 
National  Sergeant- At- Arms,  James  H. 
Butler,  Miami,  Fla. 

—Irvin  P.  Schloss 
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National  Federation  in  San  Francisco 


The  sixteenth  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
was  held  at  San  Franciseo,  California, 
from  June  30  to  July  3  inclusive,  and 
proved  to  be  by  far  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  in  the  history  of  the  organization. 
In  fact  it  may  justly  be  described  by 
that  much  overworked  word,  dynamic, 
for  705  members  registered  and  nine 
new  state  affiliates  were  welcomed  into 
the  Federation  and  reeeived  their  ehar- 
ters  from  Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek,  Presi¬ 
dent,  bringing  the  total  number  of  state 
units  to  forty-two.  The  weather  was 
even  more  agreeable  than  the  Califor¬ 
nians  had  led  us  to  expect. 

The  theme  of  the  convention  was  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  at 
work:  actions  and  reactions.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  and  in  keeping  with  the  nature 
of  the  organization,  the  program  was 
built  upon  reports  from  the  various 
state  affiliates,  with  special  periods 
allotted  to  the  half-dozen  states  where 
the  greatest  amount  of  organizational 
work  had  been  accomplished  during 
the  past  year.  In  a  number  of  these, 
agencies  for  the  blind  have  reacted 
negatively  to  the  organizing  of  the 
blind,  and  this  untoward  reaction 
served  as  a  very  significant  topic  of  dis¬ 
cussion  and  analysis.  A  very  substantial 
proportion  of  those  in  attendance  were 
of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  conflict  of 
philosophies  between  organizations  of 
the  blind  and  those  agencies  which 

Western  Home  Teachers 

The  tenth  annual  convention  of  the 
Western  Conference  of  Teaehers  of 
the  Adult  Blind  met  at  the  Hotel 
Statler  in  Los  Angeles  July  6-8,  1956. 
Although  the  Western  Conferenee 
has  the  fewest  members  and  includes 
the  fewest  states,  it  has  been  termed 
the  most  dynamie  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  of  teaehers  of  the  adult  blind. 


oppose  sueh  organizations  as  to  the 
proper  status  of  blind  people,  their 
place  in  soeiety  and  in  work  for  the 
blind.  It  must  be  stated  as  a  fact  that 
the  conviction  is  growing  among  the 
members  of  the  Federation  that  those 
agencies  opposing  the  spread  of  organ¬ 
izations  of  the  blind  do  so  in  the  belief 
that  the  blind  are  eapable  of  oeeupy- 
ing  only  a  status  of  dependent  wards. 

Mueh  time  was  devoted  to  the 
furtherance  of  one  of  the  Federation’s 
vital  eoncerns,  namely,  the  opening  up 
of  new  and  broader  opportunities  of 
employment  for  the  blind  in  the  state 
and  federal  service.  Progress  already 
made  was  reviewed  and  future  plans 
were  discussed.  Much  time  was  given 
to  planning  for  the  expansion  of  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  in  the  field  of 
telephone  switchboard  operation  both 
from  the  technieal,  legal  and  adminis¬ 
trative  viewpoints. 

The  1957  eonvention  is  to  be  held  in 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

The  eonvention  was  followed  by  a 
five-day  seminar  at  Berkeley,  Califor¬ 
nia,  where  approximately  100  members 
considered  in  detail  various  matters 
relating  to  the  internal  funetioning  of 
the  Federation  and  state  affiliates.  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  and  possible  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  laws  relating  to  aid  to  the 
blind,  vending  stands  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  were  among  the  subjects  discussed. 

—William  Taylor,  Jr. 


It  has  35  active  members  from  ten 
Western  states  and  two  assoeiate  mem¬ 
bers  in  Nevada,  whieh  state  has  no 
home  teaching  for  the  adult  blind. 
Associate  memberships  have  extended 
from  Boston  to  Hawaii,  these  persons 
wanting  to  support  conference  aetivi- 
ties  and  reeeive  its  releases. 

The  program  chairman,  Wilbur  Rad- 
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cliff,  provided  a  fine  group  of  speakers. 
Maurice  J.  Ostolmel,  Secretary,  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Problems  of  the  Aging,  Wel¬ 
fare  Planning  Council,  Los  Angeles 
Region,  discussed  the  question,  “What 
Does  an  Increasing  Older  Population 
Mean  to  Us?”  He  brought  out  that  men 
in  the  older  groups  retain  their  vision 
longer  than  women  but  are  more  prone 
to  hearing  loss.  There  are  about  as  many 
persons  between  ages  55  and  65  as 
there  are  above  65.  Forty  per  cent  of 
those  past  65  are  between  ages  65  and 
75.  We  must  remember  that  “65”  is  an 
administrative  term  and  that  there  are 
chronological,  physical,  emotional  and 
mental  ages.  We  should  think  of  life 
as  a  career,  and  not  limit  our  eareers 
to  working  years.  Pension  plans  have 
given  older  people  greater  independ¬ 
ence  and  many  new  plans  for  their 
special  needs  permit  them  to  live  alone 
longer.  Surveys  showed  that  persons 
living  with  adult  children  were  lone¬ 
lier  than  those  living  independently. 
As  contemporaries  pass  away,  older 
people  must  be  encouraged  to  make 
new  friends. 

Dr.  Grant  Balding,  a  practieing 
ophthalmologist,  told  of  the  new  treat¬ 
ment  being  used  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area  for  the  quite  common  disease  of 
macular  degeneration. 

Charles  G.  Ritter,  Ameriean  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  told  of  new  aids  and 
appliances  which  the  home  teacher 
could  use  to  give  fuller  lives  to  stu¬ 
dents. 

The  banquet  speaker  was  Mrs.  Mary 
K.  Bauman,  Co-Director,  Personnel 
Research  Center,  Philadelphia,  who 
asked  “What  Does  It  Mean  to  Be  Pro¬ 
fessional?”  She  felt  that  “trust”  is  the 
heart  of  the  professional  relationship— 
between  worker  and  elient  and  be¬ 
tween  eo-worker  and  co-worker.  The 
professional  worker  puts  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  client  foremost,  ignoring 
his  own  interests,  and  does  the  best 


job  he  ean  irrespective  of  the  elienPs 
cultural  or  economic  status.  Profes¬ 
sional  workers  share  research  informa¬ 
tion  freely,  and  guard  as  eonfidential 
all  information  about  the  client,  sharing 
it  only  with  professional  persons.  It’s 
not  college  degrees,  fancy  vocabulary 
or  high  salaries  that  make  one  profes¬ 
sional,  it  is  dedication  to  service. 

At  the  banquet.  President  Jaek  M. 
Yeaman,  of  Utah,  presented  a  bronze 
plaque  to  Honorary  Member,  J.  Robert 
Atkinson,  Vice  President  and  Managing 
Director  of  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Juliet  Bindt  of  California,  co¬ 
founder  and  first  president  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Conference  of  Teachers  of  the 
Adult  Blind,  reviewed  the  conference’s 
history  in  “A  Deeade  of  Achievement.” 
She  reminded  the  group  that  when 
Murray  B.  Allen  ealled  the  group  to¬ 
gether  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  October, 
1946,  few  of  the  17  teachers  from  8 
states  had  ever  heard  of  one  another. 
Annual  meetings  have  built  a  fellow¬ 
ship  and  working  relationship  that  has 
resulted  in  this  eonferenee  sparking  the 
formation  of  an  inter-eonference  co-or¬ 
dinating  committee  to  pool  the  thinking 
and  constructive  actions  of  home  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Among  other  achievements  she  enumer¬ 
ated,  she  reealled  that  it  was  this  con- 
ferenee  that  started  a  manual  on 
methods  of  communication  with  the 
deaf  blind,  later  released  through  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  It 
was  this  group  that  suggested  and 
worked  out  the  details  for  the  Handi¬ 
craft  Supplement  to  The  Home  Teacher 
Magazine.  Every  effort  is  made  to  set  a 
professional  atmosphere  for  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  conference.  A  major  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  conference  is  that  too  many 
members  have  to  eome  to  meetings  on 
their  own  time  and  money.  With  ca¬ 
pacities  and  potentialities  shown,  it  is 
hoped  for  more  agency  support,  and 
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new  members  to  share  the  work  of  Con¬ 
ference  activities. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  reports  were 
read  from  the  Eastern  Conference  of 
Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  Group 
C  (Home  Teachers  and  Social  Work¬ 
ers)  of  A.A.W.B.,  and  personal  com¬ 
ment  was  given  from  representatives  of 
the  Canadian  Association  of  Home 
Teachers,  the  Mid- Western  Conference 
of  Home  Teachers  and  the  Western 
Conference  of  Teachers  of  the  Adult 
Blind.  Committees  in  these  groups  had 
been  asked  to  consider  the  needs  of  this 
profession  and  suggest  various  projects. 
It  was  interesting  to  note  how  similar  the 
thinking  was  in  all  groups.  They  em¬ 
phasized  the  need  for  more  training 
opportunities  for  prospective  home 
teachers  and  supervisors;  the  need  for 
better  materials  to  teach  braille  and 
Moon;  for  more  information  about 
helping  the  deaf-blind;  the  need  for 
arriving  at  a  definition  of  home  teach¬ 
ing;  and  the  need  for  more  professional 
literature  in  braille  and  on  records. 
About  40  projects  were  suggested. 
These  will  be  mimeographed  and  dis¬ 
tributed,  and  can  serve  as  a  basis  for 
planning  future  activities. 

An  hour’s  discussion  of  The  Home 
Teacher  Magazine  and  the  Handicraft 
Supplement  elicited  the  reaction  that 
the  group  feels  them  very  valuable  and 
wants  the  presently  discontinued  Han¬ 
dicraft  Supplement  resumed. 


At  the  business  session,  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  was  amended  so  as  to  open  mem¬ 
bership  to  persons  in  the  Territories  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Also,  “persons  hav¬ 
ing  direct  supervision  over  persons  giv¬ 
ing  orientation,  instruction  and  case 
work  to  the  adult  blind”  are  eligible  for 
active  membership— formerly  supervi¬ 
sors  were  not  eligible  for  active  mem¬ 
bership. 

Mrs.  Alice  Olssen  of  Seattle,  Wash¬ 
ington,  was  elected  Vice  President  and 
Mrs.  Harlene  Stone  of  Phoenix,  Ari¬ 
zona,  became  Corresponding  Secretary 
for  two  years.  Jack  Yeaman  of  Salt  Lake 
City  has  another  year  of  a  two-year 
term  to  serve  as  president,  as  do  the 
following  in  their  respective  offices: 
Mrs.  Juliet  Bindt  of  Berkeley,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  recording  secretary;  Jesse  An¬ 
derson  of  Ogden,  Utah,  treasurer. 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  will  be  the  1957 
meeting  place  if  proper  arrangements 
can  be  made. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  which  re¬ 
quests  the  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  to  create  two  positions  to  offer 
service,  resource  material  and  training 
opportunities  for  teachers  of  the  adult 
blind,  one  of  which  might  be  a  prevo- 
cational  consultant  in  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and  the 
other,  a  consultant  for  the  aged  blind 
in  an  appropriate  division. 

—Mrs.  Juliet  Bindt,  Publicity  Chairman 
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Editorially  Speakin 


AAWB  Stands  Pat 


Many  of  us  never  will  forget  the  stim¬ 
ulating  experience  of  the  discussions 
which  occurred  during  the  1955  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  at  Quebec  City 
on  the  subject  of  public  assistance.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  convention 
deliberately  avoided  any  attempt  to 
reach  a  conclusion  at  that  time,  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  avenues  of  thought  which 
had  been  opened  up  should  be  allowed 
to  run  their  course,  additional  study 
and  research  encouraged,  and  emotions 
given  time  to  cool. 

It  was  generally  conceded,  however, 
that  the  topic  of  AAWB’s  position  with 
regard  to  public  assistance  policies  and 
philosophy  should  be  brought  forward 
for  discussion  again  at  the  1956  con¬ 
vention  at  Los  Angeles,  and  that  a 
formal  Association  statement  should 
then  emerge.  Arrangements  for  the  Los 
Angeles  program,  therefore,  were  so 
designed  that  *  a  liberal  portion  of  a 
general  business  session  could  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  topic.  For  those  who  may 
not  yet  have  heard,  now  hear  this— 
AAWB  stood  pretty  pat  on  its  estab¬ 
lished  attitude  of  public  assistance 
which  recognizes  the  special  needs  of 
blind  persons,  but  which  also  is 
founded  upon  the  principle  of  need— 
the  much  maligned  means  test  feature. 

The  resolution  which  was  presented 
to  the  assembly  as  a  basis  for  argument 
was  about  as  thorough  a  statement  of 
sound  principles  of  public  assistance  as 
could  be  expressed  in  such  a  general¬ 
ized  and  brief  form.  (It  appears  to¬ 
gether  with  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings' 
statement  beginning  on  page  268. ) 


Since  the  AAWB  statement  essen¬ 
tially  is  that  which  has  governed  legis¬ 
lative  action  and  discussions  by  its 
representatives  at  both  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  levels,  it  is  apparent  that 
AAWB's  official  expressions  in  the 
future  will  follow  the  same  line  as  in 
the  past.  However,  we  cannot  help  but 
comment  that  we  think  the  discussions 
surrounding  this  topic  still  remain  pro¬ 
fessionally  immature,  no  matter  which 
side  is  supported. 

The  manner  in  which  the  resolution 
was  presented  by  Dr.  Cummings,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  was  quite 
acceptable.  After  all,  the  essential  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  proposed  policy  had  to  be 
placed  on  the  floor  in  quick  order  for 
the  very  purpose  of  beginning  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  the  gentlemen  chosen  for 
that  task  did  their  part  well.  The  dis¬ 
cussions  which  followed,  however,  were 
far  from  stimulating.  Most  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  offered— both  favorable  and 
critical— seemed  to  be  born  again  only 
of  emotional  attitudes  or  based  solely 
on  an  individual  example  of  one  blind 
person’s  problem. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  the  AAWB’s 
reaffirmed  philosophy  is  directly  op¬ 
posed  to  that  expressed  by  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  with  regard 
to  the  one  feature  of  whether  categori¬ 
cal  assistance  to  the  blind  should  be 
based  upon  financial  need,  which  can 
only  be  determined  by  some  form  of 
a  means  test.  The  writer  does  not  agree 
with  the  Federation  point  of  view,  but 
he  is  frank  to  state  that  the  Federation’s 
arguments  for  its  point  of  view  often 
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are  more  thoroughly  documented  than 
the  arguments  of  those  who  oppose  the 
abolition  of  the  means  test. 

Whatever  else  it  did,  the  Los  Angeles 
event  should  show  all  of  us  at  least  one 
thing— work  for  the  blind  still  must 
find  funds  and  time  as  well  as  skill 
in  making  sound  assessment  of  what  are 
wise  and  proper  benefits  for  our  minor¬ 
ity  group.  We  think  we  are  moving  in 
that  direction  but  there  is  still  a  long 
way  to  go. 

One  bright  spot  in  a  current  over¬ 
view  of  the  controversial  discussions  is 
that  everyone  seems  to  be  agreed  that 
the  large  majority  of  blind  persons— 
as  they  are  at  this  time  in  civilization— 

Open  Letter 

To  Adjustment 


Recently  we  wrote  a  letter  to  twenty- 
two  agencies  that  offer  adjustment 
training,  asking  them  if  they  employ  an 
occupational  therapist  in  their  reha¬ 
bilitation  team,  what  the  objectives  of 
O.  T.  were,  and  how  they  are  being 
accomplished.  It  was  very  surprising 
to  find  how  few  had  ideas  on  the  objec¬ 
tives.  Several  asked  for  information  on 
setting  up  an  occupational  therapy  de¬ 
partment,  and  some  wanted  to  know 
just  what  an  occupational  therapist 
does.  Since  I  feel  that  an  O.  T.  can 
serve  a  very  important  function  on  a 
rehabilitation  team,  I  would  like  to  set 
forth  some  of  my  ideas  on  the  subject. 

The  greatest  responsibility  of  the 
occupational  therapist  in  working  with 
blind  persons  is  to  help  them  feel  that 
they  are  normal.  All  too  often  the  blind 


Mrs.  Hoover  is  an  occupational  therapist  on 
the  staff  of  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the 
Blind,  Inc. 


are  in  circumstances  which  merit  gov¬ 
ernmental  aid.  We  also  seem  to  be  well 
agreed  that  a  great  deal  of  the  problem 
of  dependency  upon  public  assistance 
will  gradually  be  solved  through  the 
extension  of  the  principle  of  disability 
insurance  through  the  established  social 
security  program.  Perhaps  in  the  next 
Congress,  we  can  all  assist  in  making 
this  a  reality.  In  our  opinion,  arguments 
for  the  thing  in  which  we  believe  must 
still  be  supported  by  facts.  The  pro¬ 
motion  of  services  to  the  blind  on  only 
an  emotional  basis  not  only  is  unsound, 
but  is  becoming  increasingly  unproduc¬ 
tive. 

-M.  R.  B. 


Training  Centers 

MRS.  ROBERT  R.  HOOVER 

person  has  been  helped  so  much  that 
he  feels  it  is  society’s  responsibility  to 
help  him,  or  he  has  had  his  self-respect 
and  confidence  stripped  from  him  by 
the  over-helpful  public.  Restoring  con¬ 
fidence  and  instilling  the  motivation  to 
go  ahead  and  conquer  some  of  the 
problems  of  blindness  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  and  are  frequently  very 
difficult  to  accomplish.  We  must  aid 
such  persons  in  regaining  belief  in 
themselves,  discovering  new,  or  de¬ 
veloping  previously  known,  abilities, 
and  in  preparing  the  person  in  every 
way  we  know  how,  for  a  normal,  inde¬ 
pendent  life. 

These  ends  may  be  aided  by  an  occu¬ 
pational  therapist  in  three  ways.  These 
are  prevocational  evaluation,  and  the 
teaching  of  activities  of  daily  living, 
and  of  craftwork. 

The  activities  of  daily  living  which 
could  be  taught  are  briefly  outlined  as 
follows: 
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A.  Eating 

1.  Table  orientation. 

2.  Handling  food  and  implements. 

3.  Eating  in  a  restaurant  or  cafeteria. 

B.  Cooking  (unless  there  is  a  home  eco¬ 

nomics  instructor  who  covers  this 
area) 

1.  Kitchen  organization  and  labeling. 

2.  Use  of  stove. 

3.  Preparation  of  food. 

4.  Serving  of  food. 

5.  Meal  planning. 

6.  Table  setting. 

7.  Nutrition. 

C.  General  Household  Skills 

1.  Cleaning. 

2.  Bed  making. 

3.  Ironing. 

4.  Household  organization. 

5.  Household  mechanics. 

6.  Sewing. 

D.  Communicative  Skills 

1.  Telephone. 

2.  Handwriting  (at  least  signature). 

E.  Personal  Grooming 

1.  Care,  selection  and  labeling  of 
clothing.  (Color  choice,  tying  tie, 
etc.) 

2.  Hair  care  and  styling,  shaving. 

3.  Care  of  shoes. 

4.  Use  of  cosmetics. 

5.  Smoking  with  care. 

6.  Personal  cleanliness. 

F.  Social  Graces 

1.  General  courtesies. 

2.  Mannerisms  and  facial  expressions. 

3.  Posture. 

G.  Other  Basic  Skills 

1.  Reading  and  setting  braille  watch. 

2.  Money  (coin  identification,  count 
money,  make  change,  system  for 
paper  money). 

3.  Use  of  braille  rulers  and  tape 
measure. 

4.  Use  of  scissors. 

5.  Package  wrapping. 

6.  Self-injection  of  insulin  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

7.  Use  of  any  aids  and  devices  avail¬ 
able,  for  which  a  blind  person  has 
some  particular  need. 


Craft  work  may  be  used  to  develop 
tactile  perception,  finger  dexterity, 
hand  co-ordination,  bi-manual  co-ordi¬ 
nation,  hand  and  foot  co-ordination, 
and  general  trunk  co-ordination.  If 
handled  carefully  there  may  be  im¬ 
measurable  psychological  benefits.  Vig¬ 
orous  activity  may  give  vent  to  pent 
up  feelings  of  hostility;  repetitious  ac¬ 
tivities  work  out  the  problems  of  de¬ 
pression;  and  successful  accomplish¬ 
ment  gives  gratification  to  the  person. 

Prevocational  evaluation  can  make 
use  of  job  tryouts  with  an  analytical 
approach.  In  other  words,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  evaluate  what  skills  are  needed 
to  do  a  certain  job,  then  draw  conclu¬ 
sions  about  an  individual’s  ability 
accordingly.  These  job  tryouts  may  be 
set  up  by  obtaining  some  materials 
from  industry,  i.e.,  assembly  work,  sort¬ 
ing,  packaging,  inspection  jobs,  etc. 
Production  rates  can  be  figured  out  and 
then  charts  drawn  to  show  these  statis¬ 
tics.  The  important  thing  here  is  to 
make  sure  we  know  what  we  are  evalu¬ 
ating  and  not  be  careless  and  just 
keep  the  person  busy.  Working  toler¬ 
ance  (standing,  sitting,  walking,  and 
lifting),  working  speed,  supervision 
needed,  learning  ability,  efficiency,  abil¬ 
ity  to  concentrate  and  work  steadily, 
accuracy,  orderliness,  acceptance  of 
routine,  should  all  be  observed. 

I  feel  that  an  occupational  therapist 
has  training  that  makes  her  particularly 
suited  for  this  field.  The  O.  T.  has  a 
generalized  medical  background  and 
should  be  able  to  help  the  individuals 
and  the  other  staff  members  to  under¬ 
stand  the  eye  conditions. 

Rehabilitation  is  defined  as  the  res¬ 
toration  of  an  individual  to  the  fullest 
social,  psychological,  economic,  and 
physical  independence  of  which  he  is 
capable.  An  occupational  therapist  can 
aid  in  this  process  and  play  a  very  im¬ 
portant  role. 
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Book  Reviews 


The  Story  of  Blindness.  By  Gabriel  Farrell. 

270  pp.  Cambridge:  Harvard  University 

Press,  1956.  $4.50.  Reviewed  by  Samuel 

P.  Hayes. 

The  Story  of  Blindness  is  a  major  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  special  literature,  full 
of  interesting  faets  gained  through 
patient  research  and  suffused  with  a 
mature  soeial  philosophy  developed 
from  the  author’s  association  with  blind 
children  during  his  twenty  years  as  Di- 
reetor  of  Perkins  Institution,  and  with 
blind  adults  in  his  extensive  partieipa- 
tion  in  loeal,  national  and  international 
organizations.  A  fine  impartial  attitude 
is  sustained  throughout,  and  both  sides 
of  debated  issues  are  sympathetically 
presented,  even  when  Dr.  Farrell  has 
been  personally  involved  as  advoeate 
of  one  side.  Ample  statisties  appear 
when  appropriate,  and  dramatie  inei- 
dents  are  skillfully  used  to  enliven  the 
historieal  seetions.  One  feels  that  his 
positions  are  well  doeumented  through 
the  rieh  eolleetion  of  referenees  pre¬ 
sented. 

The  book  begins  with  four  historical 
chapters,  the  first  reeounting  sueeess 
stories  of  notable  blind  people  who  not 
only  overeame  their  handieap  but  rose 
to  eminenee  in  the  seeing  world;  the 
other  three  devoted  to  the  slow  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  edueation  of  blind  ehil- 
dren.  Then  eomes  a  surprisingly  un- 
prejudieed  aecount  of  one  of  the  most 
heat-provoking  eontroversies  in  the 
area:  whether  blind  ehildren  should  be 
eongregated  in  residential  sehools  or 


Dr.  Hayes  was  engaged  for  over  forty  years 
in  the  fields  of  mental  testing  and  teacher  train¬ 
ing,  in  association  with  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind.  He  retired  about  six¬ 
teen  years  ago  from  his  post  as  head  of  the 
Department  of  Psychology,  Mount  Holyoke  Col¬ 
lege. 
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live  in  their  own  homes  and  attend 
publie  sehool  classes.  Instead  of  espous¬ 
ing  either  side.  Dr.  Farrell  diseusses  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
two  methods  and  leaves  us  with  the 
New  England  Plan  proposed  by  his 
sueeessor,  Edward  J.  Waterhouse, 
aecording  to  whieh  the  needs  of  the 
child,  rather  than  a  philosophy  of  edu¬ 
eation,  are  the  deeiding  factor,  and 
fully  informed  parents  are  to  select  the 
schooling  they  deeide  is  best  for  their 
particular  child. 

Next  he  discusses  the  edueation  of 
the  deaf-blind,  in  which  Perkins  has 
taken  a  leading  part  since  Dr.  Howe 
undertook  the  education  of  Laura 
Bridgman  in  1837.  Four  chapters  deal 
with  the  faseinating  story  of  the  read¬ 
ing  and  writing  of  the  blind,  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  braillewriters  and  stereotypers, 
and  then  the  Talking  Book  and  various 
other  deviees  substituting  ears  for 
fingers  not  only  in  reading  but  in  the 
travel  guidanee  of  the  blind.  Two 
chapters  present  a  penetrating  diseus- 
sion  of  the  soeial  philosophy  of  the 
blind  adult,  from  the  early  aim  of  soeial 
eompensation  for  the  handieap  of 
blindness  to  the  modern  goal  of  eeo- 
nomie  and  soeial  parity.  Chapter  14 
tells  the  story  of  new  legislation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  war-blinded  and  the 
efforts  at  their  rehabilitation.  Chapter 
15  reviews  the  attempts  to  deeide  what 
degree  of  visual  loss  shall  be  legally  elas- 
sified  as  blindness  and  Chapter  16  gives 
estimates  of  the  number  of  blind  people 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  based  on 
the  definition  of  blindness  used.  Chap¬ 
ter  17  begins  with  the  statement,  “  .  .  . 
at  the  present  time  more  than  six  mil¬ 
lion  people  are  to  be  eonsidered  blind,” 
but  Chapter  18  ends  on  the  highly 
optimistie  note  that  many  types  of 
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blindness  have  been  eliminated  and  an 
awakened  social  conscience  may  con¬ 
quer  others. 

Every  city  library  should  display  this 
attractive  and  well-written  book  for 
the  general  reader,  who  will  find  it  full 
of  interesting  information  and  social 
inspiration.  It  will  perhaps  have  most 
specific  value  for  young  people  prepar¬ 
ing  to  teach  blind  children  or  to  serve 
blind  adults  as  home  teachers.  Super¬ 
intendents  and  principals  transferring 
to  the  education  of  the  blind,  as  well 
as  people  beginning  service  in  shel¬ 
tered  workshops  or  in  public  or  private 
agencies  for  the  blind  will  find  whole¬ 
some,  reassuring  guidance  in  relatively 
unknown  areas.  The  book  will  be  a 
godsend  for  the  college  student  look¬ 
ing  for  material  for  a  term  paper,  and 
should  be  owned  by  every  college 
library. 

Reports  of  International  Conferences 

In  the  literature  relating  to  blind¬ 
ness,  the  proceedings  of  national  and 
international  conferences  have  always 
served  as  highly  valuable  sources  of 
information  and  guidance.  During  the 
last  year,  four  such  reports  have  been 
published,  adding  substantially  to  the 
existing  sum  of  knowledge  concerning 
the  status  of  the  blind  and  services 
being  maintained  in  their  behalf  in 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  printed  proceedings  contain  the 
summarized  conclusions  of  each  session 
and  a  final  outline  of  decisions  reached. 
Taken  together,  these  documents  repre¬ 
sent  possibly  the  most  detailed  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  single  subject  yet  achieved 
on  the  regional  level  and  open  up  wide 
prospects  of  early  development  of  re¬ 
habilitation  services  for  blind  persons 
throughout  Europe. 

A  study  of  the  herein  described  re¬ 
ports  provides  the  reader  with  a  fund 
of  useful  information  concerning  the 


development  of  programs  for  the  blind 
in  three  important  regional  areas  and 
at  the  world  level.  In  many  countries, 
such  work  remains  relatively  unde¬ 
veloped.  Yet,  even  in  those  nations  that 
have  achieved  a  high  stage  of  advance¬ 
ment,  there  remains  a  need  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  further  improvement.  Joint 
action  arising  from  international  co¬ 
operation  can  contribute  substantially 
towards  effecting  such  improvement  in 
all  lands.  It  is  an  encouraging  sign  for 
the  future  that  leaders  or  organizations 
of  and  for  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  are  becoming  increasingly  aware 
of  the  value  of  collaboration  and  are 
pooling  their  wisdom  and  experience 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Proceedings  of  the  World  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 

Blind. 

This  volume  is  of  particular  import¬ 
ance  among  these  reports.  It  covers 
the  meeting  held  in  Paris,  France, 
August  5-13,  1954.  Thirty-two  member 
nations  participated,  being  represented 
by  a  total  of  sixty-three  official  dele-^ 
gates.  The  World  Braille  Council  and 
the  International  Conference  of  Educa¬ 
tors  of  Blind  Youth  took  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions,  as  did  representatives  of  UN, 
UNESCO,  ILO  and  several  prominent 
international  non-governmental  organ¬ 
izations  interested  in  the  handicapped. 
Thus,  the  Assembly  provided  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  far-reaching  exchange  of 
information,  views  and  experiences  that 
were  truly  international  in  scope  and 
character. 

The  subjects  chosen  for  discussion 
reflect  this  international  aspect.  The 
Assembly  opened  with  an  examination 
of  the  major  causes  of  blindness,  both 
in  Western  countries  and  the  world’s 
underdeveloped  areas,  also  considering 
the  medical  and  social  measures  that 
might  be  taken  to  prevent  disease  and 
reduce  blindness.  This  led  to  fresh  con- 
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sideration  of  the  long-standing  need  for 
evolving  an  internationally  acceptable 
definition  of  blindness.  The  adoption  of 
a  definition  which  has  since  been  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  UN  Economic  and  Social 
Council  was  one  of  the  Assembly’s 
major  accomplishments.  The  remainder 
of  the  Assembly  program  ranged  over 
all  major  aspects  of  service  to  the  blind. 
The  development  of  national  service 
programs,  vocational  opportunities,  eco¬ 
nomic  security  and  general  welfare 
needs  of  the  blind— all  these  were 
frankly  discussed,  with  future  lines  of 
action  being  plotted  by  the  adoption  of 
significant  resolutions.  Specialized  serv¬ 
ice  areas  such  as  the  particular  needs 
of  blind  persons  with  additional  handi¬ 
caps  and  recent  technological  ad¬ 
vances  of  benefit  to  the  blind  also 
figured  prominently  in  the  discussions. 
Throughout  the  Assembly,  emphasis 
was  laid  on  the  twentieth  century  ideas 
and  philosophies  which  have  opened 
new  horizons  towards  which  workers 
for  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
might  direct  their  national  programs. 

The  Fan- American  Conference  on  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  and  the  Prevention  of 

Blindness 

This  meeting  was  held  June  11-17, 
1954,  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Overseas  Blind,  Inc.,  the  Fun- 
dacao  Para  o  Livro  do  Cego  no  Brasi] 
and  the  Committee  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind  of  the  Pan-American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Ophthalmology.  Twelve 
countries  of  the  three  Americas  par¬ 
ticipated,  being  represented  by  twenty- 
four  delegates,  while  a  number  of  spe¬ 
cially  qualified  persons  were  also  in¬ 
vited  to  attend  as  official  observers. 

Two  meetings  were  held  jointly  with 
the  Pan-American  Congress  on  Oph¬ 
thalmology.  Requirements  of  an  inter¬ 
national  definition  of  blindness  were 
discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 


ophthalmologist,  the  educator  and 
the  rehabilitation  worker  and  several 
papers  were  presented  describing 
eflForts  being  made  towards  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  in  various  countries. 
Other  meetings  were  concerned  with 
education  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
of  blind  persons  and  with  financial 
assistance  to  those  in  need.  A  special 
session  was  devoted  to  reports  and 
discussions  on  international  activities 
of  particular  interest  to  blind  people 
in  the  Americas,  the  exchange  of  views 
on  unification  of  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese  braille  systems  being  of  special 
significance. 

Another  session  gave  consideration  to 
the  creation  of  some  committee  struc¬ 
ture  that  would  ensure  future  colla¬ 
boration  between  workers  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  region  and  adequate  dis¬ 
cussion  of  regional  problems  at  the 
world  level.  Negotiations  to  that  end 
are  now  taking  place  within  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

The  Far  East  Conference  on  Work  for 

the  Blind 

Eleven  Asiatic  countries  participated, 
being  represented  by  twenty  official 
delegates.  They  met  in  Tokyo  October 
20-26,  1955.  In  addition  to  Asian  par¬ 
ticipants,  the  list  of  speakers  included 
representatives  from  the  United  States, 
the  World  Health  Organization,  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Organization  and  the 
United  Nations  Bureau  of  Social 
Affairs.  The  program  covered  topics 
similar  to  those  brought  before  the 
Pan-American  Conference,  but  discus¬ 
sion  centered  upon  the  peculiar  prob¬ 
lems  that  confront  the  blind  and  those 
working  in  their  service  throughout  the 
Far  East,  South  and  Southeast  Asia. 
This  is  reflected  in  the  important  reso¬ 
lutions  adopted  on  such  subjects  as 
definition  of  blindness,  prevention  of 
blindness,  braille  printing  and  equip¬ 
ment,  education  of  blind  children,  re- 
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habilitation  and  vocational  training, 
technical  assistance  and  co-ordination 
of  governmental  and  non-governmental 
activities.  One  such  resolution  called 
for  the  creation  of  a  Committee  on  Far 
East,  South  and  Southeast  Asia  Affairs 
by  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind.  This  has  since  received 
the  approval  of  the  WCWB  Executive 
Committee  and  action  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  such  a  committee  is  now 
being  taken.  Another  urged  the  UN 
Technical  Assistance  Board  to  approve 
the  inclusion  of  projects  for  the  blind 
and  other  handicapped  groups  in  gov¬ 
ernment  requests  for  UN  aid  in  the 
expanded  program  of  technical  assist¬ 
ance.  The  Technical  Assistance  Board 
has  since  indicated  its  willingness  so  to 
do.  The  Conference  was  sponsored  and 
planned  by  a  committee  composed  of 
representatives  of  Japanese  govern¬ 
mental  and  private  social  welfare  agen¬ 
cies  interested  in  the  blind  and  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind,  Inc. 

The  European  Seminar  on  the  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind 

The  seminar  took  place  in  England 
April  23-May  4,  1956,  jointly  sponsored 
by  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  and  the  World  Veterans 
Federation  with  the  participation  of 
UN  and  ILO.  It  was  the  most  recent 
international  conference  and  was  again 
regional  in  character  but  consisted  of 


a  comprehensive  study  of  one  specific 
aspect  of  work  for  the  blind.  The  forty 
delegates  from  eighteen  European 
countries  were  drawn  from  govern¬ 
mental  and  private  organizations  and 
were  interested  in  the  problems  of  the 
war  and  civilian  blind  alike.  All  major 
facets  .  of  rehabilitation  were  explored 
by  the  presentation  of  lectures  and 
films,  discussion  groups,  plenary  ses¬ 
sions  and  visits  of  inspection  to  func¬ 
tioning  projects.  Such  areas  included: 

Co-operation  between  statutory  and  volun¬ 
tary  organizations. 

Social  adjustment. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  blind  adolescent. 
The  war  blinded. 

The  newly  blind  civilian. 

Sheltered  employment  and  home  indus¬ 
tries. 

Vocational  training  and  employment  in 
industry  and  commerce. 

Training  for  light  engineering. 

The  role  of  the  home  teacher. 

Training  of  rehabilitation  workers. 


Published  proceedings  of  these  conferences 
are  available  from  the  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind,  22  West  17th  Street,  New  York 
11,  New  York,  at  the  following  prices'. 
Proceedings  of  the  World  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
$3.50. 

Pan-American  Conference  on  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind  and  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
$1.50. 

Far  East  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind, 
$1.75. 

European  Seminar  on  the  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Blind,  no  charge. 


Scholarship  Announcement,  1956-1957 


The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  announced  the  award  of 
twenty  $500  scholarships  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  school  year.  Eleven  of  these  are 
renewals  of  grants  previously  made  to: 
Paul  T.  Behn,  Jacksonville,  Florida; 
Marcialito  Cam,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  Geraldine  Graham,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Merle  W.  Johnson,  St.  Paul, 


Minnesota;  George  H.  Kettell,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania;  Lillian  Knoll, 
Springfield  Gardens,  New  York;  Otto 
McIntyre,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Oral  O. 
Miller,  Ashland,  Kentucky;  Eleanor  A. 
Reeves,  Hartford,  Connecticut;  Donald 
Stuart,  Chicago,  Illinois;  and  Jean  Sul¬ 
livan,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Nine  new  scholarships  have  been 
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granted  to:  James  J.  Barnes,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota;  Ann  Cavas,  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan;  Jack  W.  Classen,  Royal  Oak, 
Michigan;  Sharon  R.  Cromeenes,  Hel¬ 
ena,  Montana;  Vernon  M.  Lee,  Fort 
Pierce,  Florida;  Michael  Martucci, 
Brooklyn,  New  York;  Arthur  L.  Miller, 
Landis,  North  Carolina;  William  Pick- 
man,  Bronx,  New  York;  and  Thelma 
M.  Sharp,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Eighteen  of  these  young  people  are 
graduate  students  and  they  are  from 
ten  different  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Their  vocational  objectives 
are  quite  varied  and  are  as  follows: 
college  teaching  (7),  elementary  grade 
teaching  (1),  law  (1),  clinical  psy¬ 
chology  (2),  rehabilitation  counseling 
(2),  psychiatric  social  work  (1)  and 
social  casework  (6). 

Ten  scholarship  students  completed 
their  work  this  year.  James  J.  Callan 
was  awarded  a  Master  of  Social  Work 
degree  by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina;  Nancy  Barlow  completed  the 
requirements  for  her  A.B.  degree  in 
elementary  education  from  Glenville 
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(West  Virginia)  State  College  in  three 
years;  Alma  Sue  Cochran  finished  the 
Overbrook  Home  Teacher  Training 
Course  and  went  to  a  position  in  New 
Jersey;  Ernestdeen  Johnson  received  a 
B.S.  degree  and  a  teaching  certificate 
from  Florida  State  University  and  was 
given  a  grade  of  for  her  teaching 
internship;  George  Eggleston  complet¬ 
ed  his  third  year  of  graduate  work  at 
Howard  University;  Richard  H.  Even- 
sen  satisfied  the  course  requirements 
for  his  Ph.D.  degree  at  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity,  majoring  in  government;  Vera 
Gurrola  finished  her  third  year  of 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
California  ( Los  Angeles ) ;  Donald 
Rutschmann  graduated  from  the  two- 
year  course  at  the  New  York  Institute 
of  Agriculture  (ranking  third  in  a  class 
of  eighty-three  students);  Paul  Tapia 
expects  to  complete  the  requirements 
for  the  B.S.  degree  in  health  and  physi¬ 
cal  education  at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  this  summer  and  Harward 
Steams  received  his  LL.B.  degree  from 
Stanford  University. 

OF  Scholarship  Awards 

REGION  III 

North  Carolina 
Arthur  L.  Miller 

Florida 

Paul  T.  Behn 
Vernon  M.  Lee 

REGION  IV 


Michigan 
Ann  Cavas 
Jack  W.  Classen 
Jean  Sullivan 
Illinois 

Otto  McIntyre 
Donald  Stuart 
Minnesota 

James  J.  Barnes 
Merle  W.  Johnson 
Montana 

Sharon  R.  Cromeenes 

There  were  very  few  applicants  for  scholarships  from  Regions  V  and  VI,  and  these 
vere  not  among  the  most  promising  candidates.  However,  there  is  an  excellent 
listribution  throughout  the  other  regions,  ten  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
3eing  represented. 
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Current  Literature 


O  “Geographic  Orientation  in  the 
Blind”  by  Jane  McReynolds  and  Philip 
Worchel.  Journal  of  General  Psychol¬ 
ogy,  October  1954.  Reports  on  a  study 
to  determine  the  ability  of  the  blind 
to  orient  themselves  for  both  near  and 
far  places  and  to  test  the  hypothesis 
that  visual  imagery  is  fundamental 
to  geographical  orientation.  Sixty-four 
subjects  were  selected  from  the  Texas 
School  for  the  Blind  and  six  series  of 
orientation  tests  were  designed.  The 
results  of  the  experiment  are  given  in 
detail. 

O  “The  Possibility  of  Total  Elimination 
of  Retrolental  Fibroplasia  by  Oxygen 
Restriction”  by  Loren  P.  Guy,  Jonathan 
Lanman,  and  Joseph  Dancis.  Pediatrics, 
February  1956.  A  relationship  between 
liberal  oxygen  therapy  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  retrolental  fibroplasia  is  now 
generally  accepted.  However,  some  in¬ 
vestigators  believe  that  when  disease 
attributable  to  oxygen  therapy  is  elim¬ 
inated,  a  considerable  residual  inci¬ 
dence  of  retrolental  fibroplasia  due 
to  other  causes  will  remain. 

O  “Statewide  Financial  Support  for 
Seattle’s  Regional  Library”  by  Florence 
Grannis.  Wilson  Library  Bulletin,  May 
1956.  This  article  reports  on  the  new 
law  passed  by  the  Washington  state 
legislature  appropriating  $6,000  an¬ 
nually  for  public  library  service  for 
the  blind  in  the  state.  It  contains  also 
a  survey  of  the  situation  in  other  states 
in  regard  to  state  and  out-of-state  sup¬ 
ports  for  libraries  serving  blind  persons. 

O  New  Techniques  in  Training  the 
Blind  by  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Garroll.  The 
Journal  of  the  Association  for  Physical 


and  Mental  Rehabilitation,  January-, 
February  1956.  There  is  a  new  thinking 
in  training  for  the  blind.  To  illustrate 
such  new  thinking  the  author  lists  the 
20  losses  connected  with  the  physical 
loss  of  sight  itself.  As  illustration  of 
new  techniques  of  rehabilitation  he 
describes  the  work  at  the  St.  Paul’s 
Rehabilitation  Genter  for  the  Blind  in 
Boston. 

O  “Law  Books  for  the  Blind”  by  Joseph 
L.  Andrews  and  William  B.  Stern.  Law 
Library  Journal,  March  1955.  This  ar¬ 
ticle  discusses  the  importance  of  ade¬ 
quate  assistance  to  blind  persons  in 
law  libraries  and  presents  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  law  books  in  braille  and  on 
Talking  Book  records.  This  list  is  based 
on  catalogs  published  by  the  Library 
of  Gongress  and  by  Recordings  for  the 
Blind,  Inc. 

O  “Education  Opportunity  at  Their 
Finger  Tips”  by  Norman  E.  Hearn. 
Michigan  Education  Journal,  March 
1956.  An  illustrated  article  describing 
the  educational  opportunities  offered 
to  260  visually  handicapped  children 
at  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. 
The  purpose  of  the  school  is  presented 
in  the  words  of  its  superintendent.  “Our 
job  is  to  prepare  them  for  life  as  it  is 
on  the  outside.  They  must  learn  to  live 
with  the  normal  hazards  of  traffic,  shop 
and  home.  Toward  this  independence 
in  travel  and  job  the  program  of  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  is 
geared.” 

O  “My  Luminous  Universe”  by  Helen 
Keller.  Guideposts,  June  1956.  In  this 
article  the  world  famous  deaf-blind 
author  and  humanitarian  defines  the 
spiritual  credo  by  which  she  lives.  She 
says,  “Since  my  17th  year  I  have  tried 
to  live  according  to  the  teachings  of 
Emanuel  Swedenborg.  By  ‘church’  he 
did  not  mean  an  ecclesiastical  organi- 
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nation,  but  a  spiritual  fellowship  of 
thoughtful  men  and  women  who  spend 
their  lives  for  a  service  to  mankind 
vhich  outlasts  them.” 

0  Nuni  by  John  Howard  Griffin. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 
This  is  the  second  published  novel  by 
this  blind  author  whose  first  book  was 
The  Devil  Rides  Outside.  The  present 
novel  is  a  story  of  a  middle-aged  Ameri¬ 
can  college  professor  who  suddenly  is 
transplanted  to  an  uncharted  island 
inhabited  by  savages. 


Appointments 


O  Regina  Sludock  has  been  named  to 
head  the  New  York  Public  Library’s 
Library  for  the  Blind,  it  was  announced 
during  the  summer  by  John  Mackenzie 
Cory,  Chief  of  the  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment.  Miss  Sludock,  formerly  librarian 
at  the  Cathedral  Branch,  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  library  at  166  Avenue  of 
the  Americas. 

A  native  New  Yorker,  Miss  Sludock 
was  graduated  from  Queens  College 
and  the  Library  School  of  Columbia 
University.  She  came  to  the  New  York 
Public  Library  in  1943. 

The  Library  for  the  Blind  gives  city¬ 
wide  service  throughout  New  York’s 
five  boroughs,  and  also  serves  Long 
Island,  Connecticut,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  all  of  which  com¬ 
prise  its  federal  district. 

O  Dr.  Alan  Cowman,  recipient  of  a 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  residency,  be¬ 
gan  his  post-doctoral  work  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
The  residency  was  granted  to  Dr.  Cow¬ 
man  for  “Advanced  Training  in  the 
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Application  of  Social  Science  Prin¬ 
ciples.” 

A  sociologist.  Dr.  Cowman  will  work 
with  the  Foundation’s  professional 
division,  and  will  also  engage  in  re¬ 
search  related  to  the  functioning  of 
various  agencies  serving  blind  persons 
in  Metropolitan  New  York. 

O  Douglas  C.  Mac  Farland,  newly-ap¬ 
pointed  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Virginia  Commission  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped,  assumed  his  new  post 
July  1,  succeeding  Col.  L.  L.  Watts 
who  has  retired.  Dr.  Mac  Farland  joined 
the  Commission  staff  in  1954  as  As¬ 
sistant  to  the  Executive  Secretary.  Prior 
to  that  he  was  with  the  New  Jersey 
Commission  for  the  Blind  as  Vocational 
Counselor,  and  later  became  Senior 
Vocational  Counselor  with  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Dr. 
Mac  Farland  is  the  author  of  the  recent 
AFB  publication,  A  Study  of  Work 
Efficiency  of  Blind  and  Sighted  Work¬ 
ers  in  Industry,  based  on  his  doctor  s 
dissertation  at  New  York  University. 

O  Franklin  M.  Foote,  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Helen  Gibbons,  of 
Rockford,  Ill.,  as  Consultant  in  Educa¬ 
tion.  Miss  Gibbons  will  be  available 
as  a  consultant  to  divisions  of  special 
education  interested  in  improving  fa¬ 
cilities  for  the  education  of  partially 
seeing  children.  She  will  also  work 
with  teachers’  colleges  wishing  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  understanding  of  current  trends 
in  this  area.  A  graduate  of  Rosary  Col¬ 
lege,  River  Forest,  Ill.,  Miss  Gibbons 
holds  a  master’s  degree  from  North¬ 
western  University.  She  has  been  a 
teacher  of  partially  seeing  children  in 
Rockford  since  1935. 

O  Everett  Wilcox  late  in  June  assumed 
his  duties  as  Superintendent  of  the 
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Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
succeeding  Walter  R.  Dry,  who  retired. 
Mr.  Wilcox  has  been  teacher  and  prin¬ 
cipal,  and  more  recently  assistant  su¬ 
perintendent,  since  1942.  He  was  in 
military  service  during  World  War  II, 
and  for  a  time  was  associated  with 
the  Veterans  Administration  in  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  as  a  vocational  education 
expert. 

O  Edward  W.  Reay  assumed  the  post 
of  Superintendent  of  the  Idaho  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  on  May  15 
1956. 

A  graduate  of  Illinois  College,  Mr. 
Reay  received  his  M.S.  degree  in  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  University  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  He  trained  to  teach  the  deaf  at 
Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf  in  North¬ 
ampton,  Massachusetts,  and  holds  an 
M.A.  in  this  field  from  Callaudet  Col¬ 
lege,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  taught  at 
the  Iowa  and  Rochester  Schools  for 
the  Deaf  before  the  war.  Since  then 
he  has  taught  at  the  Illinois  School  for 
the  Deaf,  was  principal  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  directly 
prior  to  his  appointment  at  the  Idaho 
School,  was  principal  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Deaf  at  the  Florida  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 


News  Briefs 


O  The  Blind  Bowlers  League,  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  Minneapolis  Soci¬ 
ety  for  the  Blind  and  the  Minneapolis 
Kiwanis  Club,  has  won  the  Internation¬ 
al  Bowling  Trophy  for  the  third  time 
out  of  five  competitions  from  the 
Canadian  Institute  for  the  Blind  Winni¬ 
peg  Blind  Bowlers  League.  The  tourna¬ 
ment  was  held  in  March  in  Minne¬ 
apolis.  The  Winnipeg  Team  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Lion  s  Club  of  that  city. 
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This  year  twenty-nine  visitors  from 
the  north,  headed  by  Stanley  Edmund- 
son,  superintendent  of  the  Winnipeg 
Canadian  Institute  for  the  Blind,  were 
entertained  royally  by  the  two  Minne¬ 
apolis  organizations  at  luncheons,  din¬ 
ners,  a  trip  to  the  Sportsmen's  Show, 
and  finally  to  a  wind-up  banquet  at 
which  prizes  were  awarded  and  the 
trophy  presented. 

This  annual  tournament,  which  got  i 
under  way  in  1952  when  the  then 
superintendent  of  the  Winnipeg  or¬ 
ganization,  Mr.  Stanley  Evans,  chal¬ 
lenged  the  Minneapolis  Society,  is  a 
source  of  much  enjoyment  for  both 
teams. 

O  Miss  Eva  Smyth,  whose  sensitive 
fingers  and  patient  voice  have  guided 
blind  children  for  thirty-nine  years  at 
the  Diamond  Head  School  for  the 
Blind  and  Deaf  of  Hawaii,  retired  in 
June.  She  is  sixty-five  years  old.  ■ 

Miss  Smyth,  who  is  partially  sighted, 
was  for  many  years  the  only  teacher  of 
braille  on  the  islands. 

In  December,  1925,  she  was  co¬ 
founder  of  the  Hawaii  Association  for 
the  Adult  Blind.  With  her  sister,  Mabel 
Lucy  Smyth,  a  nurse,  she  lobbied  to 
obtain  funds  for  the  first  workshop  for 
the  blind.  She  started  the  first  classes 
to  teach  sighted  people  braille  so  they 
could  transcribe  books  and  articles. 

O  An  Albert  Lasker  Medical  Journal¬ 
ism  Award  for  outstanding  reporting 
on  medical  research  during  1955  was 
won  last  May  by  Steven  M.  Spencer, 
associate  editor  of  the  Saturday  Even¬ 
ing  Post,  for  his  article  published  in  the 
magazine  in  June,  1955,  “Mystery  of 
the  Blinded  Babies." 

The  award  hailed  Mr.  Spencer  for 
describing  the  dramatic  twelve-year 
search  for  the  cause  of  retrolental  fibro-  I 
plasia— blindness  in  premature  babies; 
for  his  skillful,  sympathetic  reporting 
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of  an  epic  medical  quest  culminating 
in  the  recognition  of  excess  oxygen  as 
Sthe  villain;  for  his  inspiring  insight  into 
Ithe  problems  confronting  the  clinical 
linvestigator;  for  his  understanding  and 

(ability  to  relate  this  research  to  the 
physical  and  emotional  cost  of  blind¬ 
ness  to  the  child,  the  family  and  the 
Icommunity;  for  his  brilliant  exposition 
iof  laboratory  and  hospital  triumphs 
jwhich  have  notably  stimulated  public 
jinterest  in  support  of  medical  research 
jagainst  the  disabling  and  killing  dis- 

I  yy 

leases. 

;  The  award  to  Mr.  Spencer  was  one 
lof  four  announced  by  the  Albert  and 
iMary  Lasker  Foundation  in  May,  in 
iNew  York. 

iiO  The  North  Carolina  State  Board  of 

I  f 

iiPublic  Welfare  has  published  a  survey 
iof  its  licensed  homes  for  adults,  in 
ii  which  it  is  pointed  out  that  six  per  cent 
iof  the  2,580  persons  living  in  the  245 
jlicensed  homes  as  of  September  1954 
were  blind.  North  Carolina  has  always 
ibeen  in  the  forefront  in  the  develop- 
ijment  of  a  boarding  home  program  for 
ij  older  people. 

O  A  new  building  to  house  the  primary 
unit  of  the  Oak  Hill  School,  a  division 
of  the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  was  dedicated  on  June  6.  The 
new  building  has  been  named  the 
“Lillian  Russell  HalF  in  honor  of  Miss 
Lillian  M.  Russell  who  had,  previous 
to  her  retirement,  been  a  teacher  of 
blind  children  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
Miss  Russell  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  the  dedication.  She  is  now  eighty- 
four  years  old. 

The  dedication  was  made  by  Dr. 
Rockwell  Harmon  Potter  who  is  him¬ 
self  nearing  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
his  service  as  president  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Connecticut  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind. 


Walter  R.  Dry 


O  Walter  R.  Dry  retired  from  the 
Oregon  School  for  the  Blind  last  June 
30  after  twenty-five  years  as  Superin¬ 
tendent.  He  left  his  post  under  the 
requirements  of  the  state  Retirement 
Act. 

Mr.  Dry’s  progressive  leadership  as 
one  of  his  state’s  outstanding  adminis¬ 
trators  drew  wide  attention  to  the 
school  which  he  headed. 

O  Alice  M.  Carpenter,  dean  of  girls 
and  English  instructor  for  ten  years 
at  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  has 
resigned  to  become  an  instructor  of 
college  preparatory  English  at  Walnut 
Hill  School  in  Natick,  Mass.  Miss 
Carpenter  is  a  graduate  of  Hastings 
College,  Hastings,  Neb.,  and  received 
her  master’s  degree  from  the  University 
of  Colorado.  Before  going  to  Perkins 
she  was  principal  of  the  Ming  Sum 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Canton,  China, 
and  was  engaged  in  teaching  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  work  related  to  special 
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education  in  this  country.  In  recogni¬ 
tion  of  her  work  in  this  field  she  was 
awarded  an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Pedagogy  by  Hastings  College  in 
1946.  Miss  Carpenter  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind. 

O  Internship  experience  and  graduate 
work  at  a  local  college  will  be  new 
features  of  the  IHB-OVR  Program  of 
Professional  Training  in  the  Rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  Blind  in  1957. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  20-week 
course,  the  IHB  will  offer  promising 
students  an  opportunity  to  remain  for 
a  second  20-week  period  of  internship, 
with  traineeship  grants  at  Hunter  Col¬ 
lege  available  to  qualified  individuals. 
A  student  already  enrolled  in  another 
college  in  New  York  City  may  take  the 
necessary  training  in  his  own  school. 
The  new  program  will  enable  eligible 
students  to  accrue  substantial  credits 
toward  a  master’s  degree. 

Applications  are  now  being  con¬ 
sidered  for  the  Fall  and  Spring  of  1957. 
Students  accepted  for  the  course  re¬ 
ceive  tuition  scholarships.  Some  also 
receive  OVR  traineeships  of  $50  per 
week  for  the  basic  20-week  period.  Full 
information  may  be  obtained  from  Dr. 
Herbert  Rusalem,  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  57  Willoughby  Street,  Brook¬ 
lyn  1,  New  York. 

O  The  Texas  Tech  psychology  depart¬ 
ment  has  received  $42,338  to  continue 
and  expand  its  training  program  for 
counselors  of  handicapped  persons  in 
1956-57.  The  new  grant  provides  for 
the  training  of  fifteen  students  in  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  counseling,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  over  the  eight  Tech 
students  who  had  grants  during  the 
1955-56  school  year.  Trainees  under 
the  program  receive  $1,600  subsistence 
for  the  nine-month  period. 

Actual  operation  of  the  program 


started  last  year.  Tech’s  part  in  the 
nationwide  drive  to  provide  3,500  coun¬ 
selors  for  rehabilitation  of  handicapped 
persons  is  directed  by  Dr.  Albert  Bar¬ 
nett,  professor  of  psychology  and  edu¬ 
cation  at  Tech.  Associate  director  is 
Dr.  Robert  P.  Anderson,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  psychology,  with  Dr.  Herbert 
Greenberg,  assistant  professor  of  psy¬ 
chology  also  participating  in  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Successful  completion  of  the  course 
certifies  the  students  as  vocational 
rehabilitation  counselors,  and  they  re¬ 
ceive  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in 
psychology.  Following  completion  of 
classwork  in  the  program,  students 
must  intern  one  semester  in  a  selected 
vocational  rehabilitation  agency. 

O  A  six-state  convention  sponsored  by 
the  International  Council  for  Excep¬ 
tional  Children  of  NEA  and  its  local 
and  state  chapters  in  Arizona,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Colorado,  Nevada,  New  Mexico 
and  Utah,  will  be  held  at  the  Westward 
Ho  Hotel  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  Novem¬ 
ber  7-10.  All  meetings  are  designed 
to  give  emphasis  to  those  aspects  of 
the  work  most  applicable  to  the  South¬ 
west.  They  are  designed  also  to  cater 
to  the  interests  of  regular  school  ad¬ 
ministrators,  supervisors,  teacher  edu¬ 
cators,  classroom  teachers  and  parent 
groups,  as  well  as  to  special  educators. 

The  program  features  general  meet¬ 
ings,  plus  a  large  array  of  section 
meetings,  with  speakers  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  disciplines.  The  section  meetings 
will  consider  education  problems  in¬ 
volving  the  gifted,  mentally  retarded, 
crippled,  emotionally  disturbed,  deaf, 
hard-of-hearing,  blind,  partially  seeing, 
brain  injured,  bilingual,  epileptic, 
speech  defectives,  juvenile  delinquents, 
migrant  children,  and  the  asthmatic. 
They  will  also  consider  problems  that 
deal  with  vocational  rehabilitation, 
legislation,  psychology  of  the  excep- 
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tional  child,  guidance,  and  teacher 
training. 

O  The  Foundation  for  Voluntary  Wel¬ 
fare,  San  Francisco,  California,  an¬ 
nounces  a  national  competition  for  the 
best  ideas  on  “A  Way  to  Extend  Volun¬ 
tary  Activity  and  Organizations  in 
Social  Welfare”  in  an  essay  of  from 
1,200  to  2,500  words  on  this  subject. 
The  Foundation,  whose  president  is 
Dr.  Alfred  de  Grazia,  asserts  it  was 
established  recently  "to  encourage 
private  activities  in  the  field  of  social 
welfare  and  to  reward  individuals  who 
contribute  outstanding  ideas  about  how 
to  improve  and  expand  private  welfare 
activities.” 

The  competition  is  open  to  any  per¬ 
son  who  is  now,  or  who  ever  has  been, 
a  salaried  employee  or  a  volunteer 
worker  for  any  public  or  private  social 
welfare  agency  for  a  year  or  more. 
Cash  awards  totaling  $13,250  will  be 
presented  for  the  best  essays:  an  award 


of  $500  to  the  author  of  the  best  essay 
in  each  of  fourteen  areas  and  in  one 
known  as  a  "general”  category;  $250 
to  the  author  of  the  second-best  essay 
in  each  of  the  above  groups;  and  to  the 
two  best  first-place  essays,  in  lieu  of 
their  special  area  awards,  there  will  be 
granted  in  this  one  case  a  First  Grand 
Award  of  $2,000,  and  in  the  second 
case  a  Second  Grand  Award  of  $1,000. 

It  is  announced  that  former  President 
Herbert  Hoover  has  accepted  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  Competition  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Foundation.  Other 
Council  members  include:  Dr.  Frank 
G.  Dickenson,  Professor  Sheldon  Glu- 
eck,  Mr.  A.  C.  Mattel,  Monsignor  John 
O’Grady,  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Russell  and 
Dr.  Franklin  Bliss  Snyder. 

The  competition  closes  November  15, 
1956.  Further  details  can  be  secured 
by  writing  to  the  National  Awards 
Competition,  Foundation  for  Voluntary 
Welfare,  P.O.  Box  2609,  San  Francisco, 
California. 


The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  Is 
Building  the  Kind  of  Mental  Health 
Program  You  Have  Dreamed  of! 

Adequate  funds  have  been  appropriated  to  fill  vacancies. 
Salary  scales  are  equal  to,  or  better  than,  most.  Profes¬ 
sional  direction  and  leadership  are  sound.  All  appoint¬ 
ments  are  being  made  on  the  basis  of  qualifications  alone. 

LOOK  INTO  THE  OPPORTUNITIES  PENNSYLVANIA  OFFERS 
YOU!  BE  A  PART  OF  THIS  EXCITING  DEMONSTRATION  OF 
SOUND  MENTAL  HEALTH  IN  ACTION! 

For  further  information,  write: 

PROFESSIONAL  RECRUITMENT  CENTER 
DEPARTMENT  OF  WELFARE 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 
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New  Program  for 

Social  Work  Training 

A  new  joint  educational  program  to 
help  combat  the  alarming  shortage  of 
social  workers  was  announced  last  June 
by  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work,  Columbia  University,  and  the 
New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind. 
The  Guild  is  non-sectarian  in  its  serv¬ 
ices. 

The  program  is  a  student  training 
unit  in  social  work  services  for  the 
blind.  It  will  offer  over  a  five-year 
period  forty  graduate  fellowships  of 
$1,200.00  each  per  year  for  a  two-year 
program  of  combined  study  at  the 
school  and  the  Guild.  The  $96,000.00 
program  will  be  financed  by  the  Guild. 

Kenneth  D.  Johnson,  Dean  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
hailed  the  plan  as  a  new  step  forward 
in  social  work  education.  It  would  en¬ 
able  the  school,  he  said,  to  develop  a 
more  highly  specialized  curriculum 
than  heretofore  available  for  training 
social  workers  in  service  to  the  blind. 

The  plan  provides  that  six  students 
each  year,  beginning  with  the  aca¬ 
demic  year  1956-1957,  will  be  awarded 
the  two-year  fellowships  to  participate 
in  a  special  curriculum  developed  by 
the  school  in  consultation  with  the 
Guild.  Their  studies  will  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  a  supervisor  selected  jointly 
by  the  two  organizations.  Special 
opportunities  will  be  given  to  do 
closely  supervised  field  work  within  the 
Guild's  multi-service  program  at  its 
New  York  headquarters  and  its  second 
nursery  school  in  Norwalk,  Gonn. 

Among  training  possibilities  for  stu¬ 
dents  participating  in  the  plan  will  be 
individual  and  family  casework  and 
counseling,  group  counseling,  recrea¬ 
tion  and  group  work,  vocational  coun¬ 
seling  and  specialized  work  with  blind 
children  and  the  aged.  Several  fellow¬ 


ships  will  also  be  available  for  doctoral 
students  who  are  interested  in  research 
in  the  field  of  social  work  services  to 
the  blind  and  who  plan  to  write  their 
dissertations  in  this  area. 

Garl  M.  Loeb,  Jr.,  President  of  the 
Welfare  and  Health  Gouncil  of  New 
York  Gity,  praised  the  Guild  and  the 
School  for  “fourth  dimensional  public 
service”  in  developing  a  program  which 
will  be  of  aid  not  only  to  New  York 
Gity  but  the  communities  throughout 
the  country. 


Classified  Comer 


This  department  is  a  New  Outlook  service 
to  readers  who  wish  to  publish  notices  of  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  application  as  well  as  those  who 
are  seeking  employment  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
we  will  print  as  many  as  space  will  permit.  The 
publishers  do  not  vouch  for  statements  of 
advertisers. 

We  also  will  print  without  charge  miscel¬ 
laneous  notices  of  interest  to  professional  workers 
which  are  of  a  non- commercial  nature.  All  other 
advertising  will  be  accepted  at  rates  which  are 
available  on  request. 

Address  correspondence  to\  New  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y. 


Position  Wanted:  Sighted  man  with  no  physi¬ 
cal  handicaps  wants  position  with  responsibility 
and  authority  in  carrying  out  a  rehabilitation 
program  for  the  blind  with  a  dynamic  agency. 
Desire  to  gain  broader  experience  and  further 
education  if  possible.  Have  three  years  ex¬ 
perience  as  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor 
in  a  state  program  for  the  blind  and  significant 
group  work  experience.  Educationally,  have 
B.S.  degree  with  major  in  psychology,  minor 
in  sociology  and  approximately  one  year  of 
graduate  clinical  psychology  from  a  well  recog¬ 
nized  university.  Write  New  Outlook,  Box  6. 

Position  Open:  Therapist,  program  worker 
with  recreation  experience.  Sighted.  Exceptional 
opportunity  for  man  looking  for  permanent 
position  with  excellent  future.  Salary  to  start 
$250  per  month  with  full  maintenance.  Resi¬ 
dential  home  for  aging  blind,  vacationing  blind 
and  Day  Center  Program.  Address  all  inquiries 
to  A.  E.  Copeland,  Director,  Burrwood,  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 
Long  Island,  New  York. 
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Position  Open  :  Graduate  social  worker  in  a 
comprehensive  rehabilitation  center  serving  all 
handicapped  groups.  Basic  caseload  of  blind 
clients.  Some  interviewing  in  the  home  will  be 
necessary.  Good  opportunity  for  professional 
experience  as  part  of  a  rehabilitation  team. 
Good  working  conditions,  vacation,  retirement. 
Starting  salary  range  $4,000-$5,000,  depending 
upon  experience.  For  details  write  Wallace 
Watkins,  Director  of  Rehabilitation,  Goodwill 
Industries  of  Dayton,  201  W.  5th  St.,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Position  Wanted:  Totally  blind  young  man 
with  bachelor  of  journalism  degree  from  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  seeks  position  as  writer  or 
editor  for  magazine  for  the  blind,  inkprint  or 
braille.  Write  Jim  Doherty,  337  North  Denver, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Position  Wanted:  Graduate  Oklahoma  A  &  M 
College,  B.S.  in  secondary  education,  major  in 
social  studies ;  partially  sighted.  Read  and 
write  inkprint  and  braille.  Wish  teaching 
position.  Write  Don  Enterline,  1113  North 
Cincinnati  Street,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Position  Wanted:  Retired  home  teacher  of 
adult  blind,  B.A.,  M.A.,  with  many  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  educational  work  with  blind  children, 
wishes  position  as  teacher  or  personnel  worker. 
New  Outlook,  Box  9. 

Position  Wanted:  Teacher  of  elementary 
grades  in  school  for  the  blind.  Glenville  State 
College  graduate,  B.A.  in  elementary  education. 
Write  Miss  Nancy  Barlow,  304  Kanawha  Hall, 
Glenville,  West  Virginia. 

Position  Open:  Supervisor  of  case  work.  Serv¬ 
ices  to  the  blind.  Wisconsin  state  program. 
Supervise  the  field  personnel  including  case  work 
supervision  and  staff  development.  Coordinate 
public  information  and  state-wide  Optical  Aids 
Program.  Salary  range,  $5000  to  $5800.  Desir¬ 
able  qualifications:  college  graduation  and  a 
combination  of  four  years  of  graduate  training 
and  experience  in  social  work,  rehabilitation  or 
counseling.  This  may  have  been  in  work  for  the 
blind  or  in  an  appropriate  allied  field.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  in  this  position  require  normal  vision. 
Write  Mr.  E.  L.  Hoskins,  Services  for  the  Blind, 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  2385  North 
Lake  Drive,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


Position  Wanted:  As  adjustment  counselor, 
vocational  instructor  or  workshop  supervisor; 
male,  25  years  old,  single,  with  partial  vision. 
High  school  graduate  with  seven  years  ex¬ 
perience  with  an  agency  for  the  blind,  as 
workshop  supervisor  and  instructor.  Presently 
enrolled  in  the  IHB-OVR  professional  training 
program,  specializing  in  above-mentioned  fields. 
Will  be  available  from  July  15,  1956.  Inquiry 
to  be  addressed  to  Paul  Hamilton,  c/o  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn  1,  N.  Y. 

Position  Wanted:  Vocational  training  and  sub¬ 
contract,  placement  counseling  or  related  fields; 
totally  blind,  27  years  of  age,  married  with  two 
children.  College  training  in  personnel  man¬ 
agement;  industrial  and  counseling  experience 
for  a  machine  tool  manufacturer.  Presently 
enrolled  in  the  IHB-OVR  professional  training 
program  in  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 
Scheduled  to  terminate  July  15,  1956.  Write 
Fred  Tolson,  c/o  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y.  Am 
available  for  interview  at  any  time. 

Position  Wanted:  Teacher  in  school  for  the 
blind,  totally  blind.  Qualifications  include  A.B. 
degree,  senior  high  school  teacher’s  certificate 
from  Utah,  Class  I  Home  Teacher’s  certificate 
from  the  National  Board  of  Certification,  exper¬ 
iences  in  teaching  music,  English,  reading  and 
writing  of  braille,  typewriting,  and  general  edu¬ 
cational  subjects.  Major  in  music,  minor  in 
English;  have  attended  many  summer  school 
sessions,  while  teaching.  Write  for  information: 
New  Outlook,  Box  5. 

Wanted:  Physical  education  instructor  for  girls’ 
gym  and  swimming,  including  boys  and  girls  in 
kindergarten,  first  and  second  grades.  Will  pay 
$300  per  month  plus  full  maintenance  for  a  girl 
with  a  B.A.  in  physical  education  and  no  exper¬ 
ience,  more  based  on  experience  and  training. 
Write  D.  A.  Hutchinson,  Principal,  Iowa  Braille 
and  Sightsaving  School,  Vinton,  Iowa. 

Positions  Open:  Two  vacancies  in  Industrial 
Arts  Dep’t.,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Waters 
town  72,  Mass.,  covering  woodwork,  metalwork, 
home  mechanics,  crafts,  and  power  machines. 
Apply  to  Edward  Waterhouse,  Director. 
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Typing  is  easier  with  the 


why: 


The  most 
convenient 
portable  typewriter 

for  the  blind . . .  Here’s 


1.  Exclusive  Miracle  Tab  sets  and  clears 
tab  stops  right  from  the  keyboard . . . 
eliminates  groping  and  fussing  in 
back  of  machine. 

2«  Patented  Simplified  Ribbon  Changer 
makes  ribbon  changing  as  easy  as 
1-2-3 . . .  eliminates  muss  and  fuss. 

3.  Exclusive  Larger  Size  Cylinder  with 
Sure-Grip  Paper  Feed  makes  feed¬ 
ing  of  paper,  carbon  packs,  cards  and 
envelopes  easier . . .  holds  paper  rig¬ 
idly  in  position  . . .  assures  perfect 
registration. 

Carrying  Case  and  Touch  Method 
Instruction  Book  included. 


4.  Full  Standard  Keyboard  has  all  op¬ 
erating  controls  placed  just  as  they 
are  on  office  typewriters. 

5*  Super-Strength  Frame  Construction 
prevents  frame  distortion  . . .  keeps 
all  operating  parts  at  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency  through  years  of  constant  use. 


For  information  about  the  purchose  of 
Remington  Quiet-riters  for  the  blind,  write: 


Matilda  Ziegler 

Publishing  Company  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
Monsey,  New  York 

A  non-profit  organization 
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BUILDING 

READING  READINESS 

in  Blind  Children 


It  is  important  for  both  parents  and 
teachers  to  realize  that  there  are  many 
factors  which  help  the  child  become 
ready  for  reading.  It  is  particularly 
helpful  when  parents  and  teachers  can 
talk  about  them  together  just  as  we  are 
doing  this  evening.  For  my  talk  I  have 
selected  four  phases  which  I  feel  should 
be  of  special  interest  to  you  as  parents 
of  preschool  blind  children. 

Probably  the  most  important  phase 
of  getting  ready  to  read  is  learning  the 
proper  use  of  language  skills.  Most 
children  when  they  enter  school  have 
a  fairly  good  command  over  their  na¬ 
tive  tongue,  but  the  ability  to  pro¬ 
nounce  and  use  words,  to  make  sen¬ 
tences,  and  to  comprehend  ideas  varies 
from  child  to  child. 

The  process  of  learning  to  read  is  one 
of  associating  written  symbols  with 
their  language  meanings.  Therefore  be¬ 
fore  the  child  can  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  the  printed  text  he  must 
understand  the  language  patterns  which 
the  printed  symbols  represent. 

Sister  Ligaori  is  a  teacher  at  the  Most  Holy 
Redeemer  School,  Evergreen  Park,  111.,  in  the 
parochial  school  program  for  the  education  of 
blind  with  sighted  students.  This  address  was 
delivered  recently  at  one  of  the  school’s  regular 
meetings  of  teachers  with  parents  of  blind 
children. 


SISTER  M.  LIGUORI 

Since  oral  language  precedes  and  is 
basic  to  printed  language,  developing 
in  your  child  a  proper  use  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  language  will  better 
prepare  him  for  a  good  start  in  reading. 

Every  parent  should  start  talking  to 
his  child  while  he  is  still  a  baby,  other¬ 
wise  the  child  is  being  deprived  of  an 
opportunity  to  learn  language.  It  may 
seem  strange  to  converse  with  someone 
who  cannot  reply,  but  every  word  a 
parent  says  makes  a  vivid  impression 
on  the  growing  child. 

Blind  children,  I  feel,  even  more  than 
sighted  children  need  to  be  talked  to. 
This  not  only  gives  them  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  learning  language,  but  it  gives 
them  a  feeling  of  security,  of  being  a 
part  of  things. 

As  you  dress  or  undress  your  child, 
and  later  as  he  does  it  himself,  name 
the  different  articles  of  clothing  he 
wears,  telling  him  about  each  one— the 
color,  kind  of  material  and  how  they 
are  made;  tell  him  about  the  food  he 
eats,  how  it  grows,  where  you  buy  it, 
and  how  it  is  cooked;  as  you  perform 
the  different  household  tasks  tell  him 
what  you  are  doing,  how  you  are  doing 
it,  and  maybe  even  why  you  are  doing 
it.  Many  other  commonplace  affairs  of 
daily  life  will  present  themselves  about 
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which  you  ;  can  converse  with  ^  your 
child,  thus  building  up  a  vocabulary  for 
him  and  giving  him  good  language  pat¬ 
terns  upon  which  he  will  unconsciously 
model  his  own  speech. 

Not  only  should  you  talk  to  him,  but 
also  give  your  child  a  chance  to  talk— 
that  is,  give  him  a  chance  to  take  part 
in  a  conversation  or  to  relate  a  hap¬ 
pening— not  forcing  him  to  spend  hours 
talking  to  himself  forming  unintelligible 
speech  patterns  and  undesirable  speech 
habits.  Consideration  for  your  child’s 
needs  and  desire  to  talk  when  he  is 
young  is  a  big  step  towards  developing 
the  language  skills  so  essential  for  a 
good  start  in  reading. 

Stories  and  poems  read  aloud  present 
a  fine  opportunity  for  a  child  to  hear 
good  language  patterns.  New  words  are 
added  to  the  vocabulary,  and  the  read¬ 
er  s  pleasant  and  correct  enunciation 
sets  a  good  example.  Poetry  is  espe¬ 
cially  valuable  because  it  encourages 
and  develops  a  feeling  for  rhythm  and 
rhyme. 

The  child  who  has  gained  knowledge 
of  common  things,  on  his  own  age  level, 
through  his  home  and  local  environ¬ 
ment  and  through  trips  and  visits,  is 
more  likely  to  associate  printed  word 
forms  with  their  meanings  than  one 
who  has  had  more  limited  experiences, 
partly  because  the  child  with  broader 
experiences  will  have  more  words  in 
his  vocabulary  and  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  conversation  about  com¬ 
mon  things. 

Retarding  Influences 

There  are  many  reasons  why  some 
children  fail  to  develop  normal  lan¬ 
guage  patterns,  but  the  one  I  feel  most 
likely  to  aflFect  a  blind  child  can  be  re¬ 
lated  to  emotional  disturbance  or  in¬ 
security. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  emotional  disturbance  in  any 
child  is  pressure  in  the  home.  I  think 


this  might  be  even  more  true  in  regard 
to  a  blind  child.  Too  often  parents  of 
a  blind  child  feel  that  because  he  has 
been  deprived  of  his  sight  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  be  just  a  little  farther 
along  than  other  children  of  his  age 
and  thus  compensate  for  his  handicap. 
If  a  child  is  pressed  to  a  higher  level 
than  he  has  ability  or  readiness  to 
achieve  he  often  becomes  either  nega¬ 
tive  and  refuses  to  do  what  is  asked  of 
him  or  overly  anxious  and  blocked  by 
the  tensions  he  feels.  This  is  especially 
true  in  regard  to  language.  Children 
who  are  coaxed  or  nagged  to  say  things 
beyond  their  ability  become  frightened 
or  hostile.  Almost  any  kind  of  emotional 
strain  may  become  associated  with  lan¬ 
guage  and  inhibit  the  child’s  free  self- 
expression. 

Forcing  a  blind  child  to  learn  beyond 
his  ability  just  to  keep  ahead  of  a 
sighted  friend  is  to  be  avoided,  as  is  the 
opposite  fault  of  going  to  the  extreme 
in  protecting  him  because  of  his  handi¬ 
cap  and  not  requiring  him  to  make  any 
effort  to  reach  his  potentialities. 

Cases  in  Point 

I  think  the  following  cases  clearly 
show  how  the  faults  mentioned  above 
delayed  the  beginning  of  reading  sev¬ 
eral  years  for  two  children. 

"A”  was  an  only  child.  When  her 
parents  realized  that  she  was  blind  they 
did  next  to  nothing  to  make  the  proper 
adjustment  for  themselves  or  for  their 
child— they  thought  it  was  a  hopeless 
situation  and  acted  accordingly.  As  far 
as  bodily  care  and  comfort  were  con¬ 
cerned  the  child  received  the  very  best. 
Her  every  wish  and  whim  were  anti¬ 
cipated— therefore  there  was  no  need 
for  the  child  to  learn  to  walk  or  talk  at 
the  proper  age.  She  was  denied  any  ex¬ 
periences  gained  from  trips  to  the  store, 
zoo,  park,  or  other  places  of  interest. 
Her  associations  were  limited  to  near 
relatives.  When  she  entered  school  at 
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the  age  of  six  she  was  an  emotionally 
disturbed  ehild,  frightened,  extremely 
shy,  and  at  times  almost  hostile.  Not 
having  learned  to  walk  until  she  was 
almost  five,  she  was  fearful  of  taking  a 
step  without  a  protecting  hand.  Going 
up  and  down  stairs  brought  on  a  hys¬ 
terical  display  of  fear  and  frustration. 
Either  because  of  extreme  tenseness  or 
of  inability  to  talk  she  would  utter  only 
unintelligible  sounds  or  words  that  had 
no  connection  with  the  matter  at  hand. 
Never  having  been  with  children  she 
showed  intense  feelings  of  uncertainty 
as  to  behavior  and  at  times  even  of  ex¬ 
treme  dislike  for  the  rest  of  the  class.  I 
think  it  is  evident  that  "A”  was  not 
ready  for  reading  when  she  started 
school,  and  I  might  add,  not  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  after  she  started. 

“B”  was  the  youngest  of  three  chil¬ 
dren.  The  first  two  had  no  handicap 
and  had  IQ’s  slightly  above  average. 
When  the  parents  discovered  that  “B” 
was  blind,  they  were  beside  themselves 
not  only  with  grief,  but  also  with  fear- 
fear  that  this  child  would  not  only  have 
the  handicap  of  being  blind,  but  also 
would  not  be  on  a  par  mentally  with 
her  older  sisters.  So,  instead  of  letting 
her  grow  up  as  a  normal  child  which 
she  had  a  splendid  opportunity  of  do¬ 
ing  with  her  sisters,  they  started  from 
her  earliest  years  to  keep  her  just  a 
little  ahead  of  her  own  age  level,  forc¬ 
ing  her  to  learn  nursery  rhymes,  songs, 
poems,  the  ABC’s,  to  count,  and  even 
to  add  and  spell  before  she  started 
school.  But  all  the  time  they  were  do¬ 
ing  this,  they  were  depriving  her  of  the 
experiences  every  young  child,  espe¬ 
cially  a  blind  child,  should  have.  What 
happened  when  “B”  entered  school? 
She  was  not  the  shy,  frightened  child 
“A”  was,  but  she  was  a  very  emotion¬ 
ally  disturbed  little  girl.  Despite  the 
fact  that  she  had  two  sisters  and  should 
have  had  splendid  training  in  meeting 
people  and  playing  with  other  children. 


she  had  no  conception  of  how  to  act  or 
converse  with  others.  When  the  teacher 
or  members  of  the  class  would  try  to 
converse  with  her,  yells  and  screams 
would  be  the  only  response.  There  had 
been  a  constant  conflict  at  home  as  to 
the  type  of  discipline  the  child  should 
have.  One  parent  felt  that  since  she  was 
blind,  there  just  shouldn’t  be  any  dis¬ 
cipline.  The  other  parent  felt  that  a 
strict  discipline  should  be  adhered  to 
at  all  times.  As  a  result,  "B”  showed  a 
mixture  of  open  defiance  and  intense 
fear  of  punishment  to  any  discipline 
the  teacher  tried  to  enforce.  The  out¬ 
come  of  all  the  forced  learning  at  home 
was  a  display  of  temper  and  stubborn¬ 
ness  when  any  teaching  was  attempted 
in  school.  But  gradually,  with  kindness 
and  patience  and  striving  to  give  her  a 
feeling  of  security,  “B”  began  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  teacher’s  and  children’s  at¬ 
tempts  of  friendliness  and  sociability. 
Before  the  year  was  over  she  was  start¬ 
ing  to  take  part  in  conversations  and  to 
mix  with  the  rest  of  the  class.  But  it 
took  months  longer  before  she  was 
ready  to  read. 

Let  your  child  grow  up  normally- 
talking  to  him  and  allowing  him  to 
talk;  reading  to  him;  and  giving  him 
opportunities  for  experiences— and  he 
will  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
language  skills  necessary  for  getting 
ready  to  read. 

Learning  to  Look 

Another  phase  of  getting  ready  to 
read,  probably  of  equal  importance  to 
the  blind  child  as  learning  language 
skills,  is  learning  to  look  carefully.  For 
the  sighted  child,  reading  calls  for  ac¬ 
curate  visual  discrimination.  One  has 
to  see  words  to  read  them;  one  must 
train  his  eyes  to  move  properly  across 
the  page,  keep  words  in  focus  and  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  tiny  characters  that  make 
one  word  different  from  another. 

For  your  child,  reading  calls  for  ac- 
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curate  tactual  discrimination.  The  blind 
child  must  feel  words  to  read  them;  he 
must  learn  to  move  his  fingers  properly 
across  a  page  and  to  distinguish  the 
position  of  tiny  dots  that  make  one 
word  different  from  another.  It  is  dur¬ 
ing  his  preschool  days  that  these  fingers 
receive  their  first  learning  experience, 
and  the  more  careful  and  wide  this 
learning  has  been,  the  better  prepared 
will  he  be  to  see  the  more  detailed  and 
minute  differences  encountered  in  the 
art  of  reading. 

To  discriminate  accurately  is  often  a 
difficult  task  for  a  young  reader,  sighted 
or  blind,  for  words,  whether  they  be  in 
inkprint  or  braille,  often  look  very 
much  alike.  This  is  easy  to  understand 
when  we  remember  that  all  printed 
words  are  composed  of  different  selec¬ 
tions  and  arrangements  of  twenty-six 
letters,  while  all  brailled  words  are 
composed  of  different  combinations  of 
only  six  raised  dots. 

You  will  frequently  hear  me  refer  to 
your  child  as  seeing,  and  you  will  no¬ 
tice  that  he  reacts  to  new  situations  by 
telling  you  what  he  sees.  Of  course  he 
comprehends  through  his  sense  of 
touch  in  his  reading  and  in  all  of  his 
experiences  just  as  his  sighted  class¬ 
mates  do  when  they  use  their  vision.  If 
you  can  think  of  this  as  his  way  of 
learning  to  read,  you  can  respect  the 
braille  system  for  him  just  as  you  do  the 
printed  page  for  your  sighted  children. 

Planned  Experience 

From  his  babyhood  days  a  blind 
child  should  not  only  be  helped  to  look 
at  things  properly,  but  should  be  given 
ample  opportunities  for  seeing  things— 
for  it  is  such  carefully  planned  opportu¬ 
nities  that  will  start  those  little  fingers 
examining  in  a  way  that  is  meaningful. 

Just  as  the  visual  abilities  of  sighted 
children  vary  greatly  when  they  enter 
school,  so  do  the  tactual  abilities  of 
blind  children  vary.  This  is  due  largely 


to  the  differing  experiences  the  children 
have  had  in  what  they  have  seen  and 
how  they  have  reacted  to  their  impres¬ 
sions.  Some  children  who  have  been 
helped  in  the  early  years  have  devel¬ 
oped  habits  of  careful  observation  and 
scrutiny  of  details.  Others  react  only  to 
the  gross  tactual  differences  between 
objects. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  experi¬ 
ences  for  me  in  the  classroom  is  to  be  a 
silent  observer  when  several  youngsters 
are  looking  at  something  for  the  first 
time.  During  the  past  year  we  received 
a  set  of  scale  model  wild  animals  made 
of  rubber.  The  varied  reactions  when 
these  animals  were  examined  revealed 
a  great  deal.  In  looking  at  the  elephant 
for  instance,  all  commented  on  the  size, 
and  the  majority  recognized  the  trunk. 
But  for  some  that  was  all.  Others  con¬ 
tinued  to  look  at  it,  and  each  time  their 
fingers  carefully  went  over  the  whole 
form  something  new  was  discovered 
until  the  large  ears  had  been  identified, 
the  opening  in  the  trunk,  the  tusks  and 
the  hoofs  had  been  noticed.  All  these 
details  were  not  familiar  to  the  chil¬ 
dren,  but  their  early  training  in  careful 
observation  led  them  to  discover  them, 
then  questions  were  asked  and  much 
worth-while  information  obtained. 

All  children  profit  from  games  and 
experiences  that  will  prepare  for  speci¬ 
fic  skills  needed  in  beginning  reading — 
experiences  that  will  develop  more  ac¬ 
curate  discrimination  of  details  such  as 

size,  shape,  position,  and  place  relation¬ 
ship. 

For  this  the  most  ordinary  objects 
can  be  used  to  advantage.  Let  a  child 
compare  his  shoes,  coat,  hat  and  ga¬ 
loshes  with  those  of  his  parents  or 
younger  brother  for  discrimination  of 
size.  A  pile  of  lids  from  the  kitchen 
drawer  will  not  only  lead  to  discrimi¬ 
nation  of  size,  but  will  start  these  little 
fingers  to  detect  the  shape  of  an  object. 
Mothers  pans  will  again  teach  size- 
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large  and  small,  as  well  as  depth— shal¬ 
low  and  deep,  and  kind  of  material— 
the  iron  skillet  and  the  aluminum 
kettle.  There  is  a  wealth  of  experiences 
to  be  gained  from  a  careful  study  of 
the  various  tables  and  chairs  in  the 
home— discrimination  of  size,  shape  and 
height. 

May  I  add  here  that  as  the  child 
grows,  I  think  he  should  be  encouraged 
to  become  familiar  with  every  object  in 
the  home.  A  sighted  child  can  see 
everything,  even  though  he  may  not  be 
allowed  to  handle  everything  at  all 
times— he  at  least  knows  it  is  there  and 
what  it  looks  like.  So  a  blind  child 
should  be  allowed  to  look  at  every¬ 
thing  even  though  he  is  not  allowed  to 
look  at  everything  at  all  times.  But  he, 
just  like  the  sighted  child,  wants  to 
know  what  is  there  and  what  it  looks 
like.  I  do  not  think  you  have  to  be 
afraid  of  things  being  broken  if  he  has 
been  taught  how  to  look  carefully  from 
the  first.  The  children  in  our  classroom 
are  allowed  to  look  at  various  objects 
around  the  room  whenever  they  wish, 
the  only  reminder  being  to  look  care¬ 
fully,  and  this  is  given  only  during  the 
first  weeks  of  school.  So  far  nothing  has 
been  broken  except  a  vase  that  Sister 
knocked  over.  I  can  assure  you  that 
nothing  is  missed  as  the  children  make 
the  rounds  of  the  room  almost  daily. 
There  are  two  plants  on  a  little  cup¬ 
board  that  are  looked  at  so  often  that 
I  marvel  how  they  grow.  But  they  do, 
and  the  youngsters  keep  me  informed 
whenever  a  new  leaf  appears  on  them. 
Their  surprise  and  delight  when  they 
discover  something  new  is  worth  see¬ 
ing,  and  the  telling  about  these  discov¬ 
eries  to  their  sighted  friends  is  a  means 
of  growing  in  conversation.  The  same 
will  happen  if  they  are  allowed  to  look 
and  discover  at  home. 

A  collection  of  buttons  could  serve  to 
teach  shape  (round,  square,  or  oblong) 
or  size  (large  or  small,  big  or  little).  If 


the  collection  contains  some  fancy  but¬ 
tons  it  could  even  start  the  child  in  in¬ 
terior  discrimination,  noting  the  design 
on  the  button  or  the  number  of  holes 
in  the  center.  This  would  afford  a  good 
start  toward  later  discrimination  be¬ 
tween  the  letters  in  a  word.  Pieces  of 
cardboard  or  cloth  cut  in  different  sizes 
and  shapes  will  not  only  help  their 
fingers  to  discriminate  between  round, 
square,  and  oblong,  large  and  small, 
little  and  big,  but  will  also  teach  them 
the  difference  in  materials. 

Any  toy  or  game  that  will  aid  the 
fingers  to  become  more  sensitive  and 
relaxed  will  prove  of  great  use  to  the 
blind  child.  I  might  suggest  here  the 
use  of  blocks  of  different  sizes,  clay 
modeling,  the  sand  pile,  and  puzzles. 

Making  use  of  the  child’s  natural  in¬ 
terest  in  all  he  sees  in  a  comfortable  en¬ 
vironment  should  be  a  joyous  experi¬ 
ence  for  the  parent  as  well  as  for  the 
child. 

Auditory  Discrimination 

Another  phase  of  getting  ready  to 
read  is  learning  to  listen  carefully.  Keen 
ears  are  vital  to  reading  because  a  child 
who  hears  words  correctly  can  use 
what  he  hears  as  a  clue  for  identifying 
a  printed  word.  This  kind  of  listening 
and  hearing  means  being  able  to  sepa¬ 
rate  and  identify  different  sounds,  to 
compare  them  according  to  their  loud¬ 
ness,  pitch  and  duration.  Later  on, 
power  to  attack  and  read  new  words 
independently  will  rest  on  the  child  s 
ability  to  hear  the  sounds  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  a  word  and  associate  these 
sounds  with  the  letters  in  the  word. 

Rarely  does  a  child  upon  entering 
sehool  possess  this  ability  of  fine  dis¬ 
crimination.  He  must  gain  it  by  learn¬ 
ing  to  listen  in  his  preschool  days  to  the 
difference  in  sounds  made  by  various 
things  such  as  the  howling  of  the  wind, 
the  low  growl  of  a  dog,  the  light  tink¬ 
ling  of  a  bell,  the  shrill  whistle  of  a 
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siren,  the  roll  of  thunder,  the  hum  of  a 
motor,  or  the  rumble  of  a  passing  train. 
The  greater  experience  the  child  has 
had  in  such  listening,  the  sooner  he 
will  be  able  to  start  reading  and  the 
greater  progress  he  will  make. 

However,  in  providing  these  experi¬ 
ences  for  a  blind  child,  unless  he  has 
actual  contact  with  the  object  making 
the  new  sound,  it  must  be  identified 
for  him.  If  he  is  familiar  only  with  the 
quick,  happy  bark  of  his  pet  dog,  or  the 
contented  purring  of  a  kitten,  he  will 
be  unable  to  associate  the  snarl  of  an 
angry  dog  or  the  spitting  of  an  enraged 
cat  as  coming  from  the  same  animals, 
without  your  help. 

Experiences  in  Sound 

The  home  can  provide  the  first  ex¬ 
periences  that  will  start  the  develop¬ 
ment  in  learning  to  listen  carefully.  Be 
proud  when  the  child  distinguishes  the 
voices  of  father,  mother,  brother  and 
sister,  and  then  of  relatives.  Help  him 
to  distinguish  the  sounds  heard  around 
the  house,  such  as  the  whir  of  the  sew¬ 
ing  machine,  the  singing  of  the  tea 
kettle,  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  the 
click  of  the  light  switch,  the  whir  of  the 
motor  of  the  vacuum  sweeper,  the 
deep-freeze  and  the  washing  machine. 
Numerous  experiences  in  listening  care¬ 
fully  can  be  discovered  while  in  the 
yard  or  on  the  porch— the  shouts  of 
children  playing,  the  tread  of  feet  pass¬ 
ing  by,  the  clang  of  the  fire  engine,  the 
noise  of  machines.  With  time,  the  child, 
if  guided  to  listen  carefully,  will  be 
able  to  notice  variations  in  these  sounds 
—were  the  children  happy  or  excited, 
were  there  many  or  few  people  passing, 
were  they  hurrying  or  strolling,  was  it 
a  bus,  car  or  large  “semi”  that  passed? 

As  he  is  able  to  make  these  distinc¬ 
tions  in  preschool  days,  think  how 
much  greater  his  ability  will  be  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  sounds  of  words 
when  he  starts  reading. 


Numerous  trips  to  the  zoo  will  make 
the  child  familiar  with  the  sounds  of 
the  different  animals— he  will  soon  re¬ 
cognize  the  roar  of  the  lion,  the  chat¬ 
tering  of  the  monkey,  the  growl  of  the 
bear,  the  scolding  of  Polly  Parrot.  Trips 
to  the  country  prove  just  as  helpful  in 
becoming  familiar  with  the  sounds  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  farm  animal  as  the  cluck  of 
the  hen,  the  neighing  of  the  horse,  the 
bleating  of  the  lamb,  the  mooing  of  the 
cow,  the  grunting  of  the  pig.  When  it 
is  impossible  to  take  these  trips  a  sub¬ 
stitute  may  be  found  in  the  use  of  rec¬ 
ords  that  give  an  excellent  recording  of 
these  various  sounds. 

When  a  new  sound  has  been  heard, 
help  the  child  compare  it  with  a  known 
sound.  This  affords  excellent  training 
for  future  comparing  of  the  parts  of 
words. 

Besides  being  able  to  distinguish  one 
sound  from  another,  the  child  needs 
experience  in  being  able  to  compare 
sounds  according  to  loudness,  pitch  and 
duration.  Have  him  compare  the  sound 
made  by  the  ticking  of  an  alarm  clock 
and  that  of  a  wrist  watch;  the  ring  of 
a  real  telephone  and  that  of  a  play  one; 
the  toot  of  the  horn  on  an  auto  and  one 
on  his  brother’s  bicycle;  the  ringing  of 
a  doorbell  and  of  a  jingle  bell.  Connect 
the  words  louder  and  softer  with  each 
pair  of  sounds. 

An  airplane  passing  over  the  house 
affords  an  opportunity  to  compare  how 
loud  the  noise  is  when  the  plane  is 
overhead  and  how  it  gets  softer  as  the 
plane  goes  farther  away. 

Differences  in  pitch  can  be  observed 
in  the  human  voice.  Father’s  voice  may 
be  low  and  deep,  while  mother’s  may 
be  high  and  soft.  Comparing  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  pitch  in  the  voice  of  the  char¬ 
acters  in  certain  stories  proves  both  in¬ 
teresting  and  helpful.  Take  the  story  of 
the  Three  Bears— a  favorite  with  all 
children.  This  story  owes  its  charm 
largely  to  the  differences  in  pitch  of 
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the  voices  of  Father  Bear,  Mother  Bear, 
Baby  Bear  and  Goldilocks. 

If  a  child  learns  to  recognize  these 
differences  between  sounds  in  his  pre¬ 
school  days,  he  will  be  ready  for  the 
greater  discrimination  of  sounds  when 
he  enters  school— that  of  making  the 
finer  judgments  and  discriminations 
necessary  to  hear  within  the  total  audi¬ 
tory  impression  of  a  word  the  initial 
and  final  sounds,  and  to  detect  slight 
sound  differences  between  words. 

Interpretatiye  Deyelopment 

If  reading  is  to  serve  any  purpose, 
the  child  must  learn  to  interpret  what 
he  reads.  This  interpretation  becomes 
the  heart  of  reading  and  as  such  should 
be  a  central  part  of  getting  ready  to 
read. 

At  the  preschool  level,  pictures  and 
life  experiences  take  the  place  of  the 
printed  text,  but  the  thinking  processes 
of  interpretation  are  much  the  same  as 
will  be  used  later  when  the  child  actu¬ 
ally  reads. 

I  do  not  want  you  to  become  dis¬ 
turbed  over  the  important  part  pictures 
play  in  preparing  a  child  for  reading.  It 
is  true  a  blind  child  cannot  enjoy  pic¬ 
tures  as  a  sighted  one  does,  but  from 
observation  I  feel  that  most  blind  chil¬ 
dren  can  and  do  derive  more  pleasure 
and  information  from  looking  at  ob¬ 
jects  than  sighted  children  do,  and  thus 
nothing  is  lost  from  not  being  able  to 
see  pictures.  It  would  be  well  to  re¬ 
member  here,  however,  that  since  he 
cannot  see  pictures,  a  blind  child  needs 
more  experiences  than  even  a  sighted 
child  does. 

Pictures  as  well  as  printed  words  de¬ 
rive  their  meaning  from  the  child's 
ability  to  bring  to  mind  relevant  asso¬ 
ciations.  At  any  reading  level  a  child 
can  interpret  content  only  by  relating 
that  content  to  previous  experiences 
and  understandings  that  he  remembers. 
The  new  content  can  then  be  inte¬ 


grated  with  past  relevant  associations 
and  is  held  in  memory  for  use  in  future 
interpretations. 

In  forming  good  habits  of  interpreta¬ 
tions,  it  is  essential  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  that  children  be  able  to  bring 
to  mind  pertinent  facts  concerning  the 
character  and  activities  they  will  en¬ 
counter  in  each  story— be  it  a  picture 
story  or  one  in  print. 

Trips  and  excursions  to  places  where 
children  may  actually  see  the  items 
that  will  be  featured  in  stories  they  will 
soon  be  reading  are  valuable  in  build¬ 
ing  correct  concepts.  Let  the  children 
come  in  actual  contact  with  a  cow, 
chickens,  a  boat,  train,  a  store,  the  ani¬ 
mals  in  a  zoo,  a  barn,  fire  engine,  milk 
truck,  an  elevator,  an  escalator.  Many 
of  these  trips  can  and  should  be  made 
before  the  child  starts  school.  He  will 
then  have  a  better  experimental  back¬ 
ground  which  will  enrich  his  inter¬ 
pretative  powers.  When  he  starts  read¬ 
ing  he  will  not  just  be  reading  words— 
those  words  will  be  full  of  meaning  for 
him. 

I  have  two  children  in  mind  who 
are  examples  of  possessing  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  interpretative  powers.  The  one 
was  a  so-called  “good  reader”— he  could 
read  page  after  page  seldom  missing  a 
word.  But  he  read  just  words.  There 
was  not  a  change  of  expression  on  his 
face  or  in  his  voice  to  show  that  he  was 
getting  any  enjoyment  out  of  what  he 
was  reading.  When  questioned  about 
the  story  he  was  seldom  able  to  give  a 
correct  answer.  That  child  read  merely 
words.  The  other  child  was  only  an 
“average”  reader,  occasionally  missing 
a  word.  But  it  was  a  delight  to  hear  and 
see  her  read.  Whether  she  were  reading 
aloud  or  silently  one  could  hear  a  little 
chuckle  when  something  in  the  story 
amused  her;  a  smile  would  light  up  her 
face  when  she  came  to  a  part  that  par¬ 
ticularly  pleased  her.  If  she  were  read¬ 
ing  aloud  her  voice  showed  all  the  ex- 
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citement  that  she  felt  within.  She  could 
relate  the  minutest  details  of  the  story 
correctly.  That  child  truly  read— her  in¬ 
terpretative  powers  had  been  devel¬ 
oped  well. 

Possibly  some  of  you  have  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  me  to  say  something  about 
learning  braille  as  a  step  in  getting 
ready  to  read.  In  my  discussion  of  the 
four  phases  of  getting  ready  to  read,  I 
have  not  mentioned  the  learning  of 
braille  even  once— for  the  blind  child 
best  prepared  to  start  reading  may  be 
one  who  has  never  even  heard  of  braille. 
But  because  of  the  wise  guidance  of  his 
parents,  his  preschool  days  have  been 
happy,  normal  ones  spent  with  sighted 
friends  and  companions,  doing  what 


they  do  and  going  where  they  go.  His 
experiences  have  been  varied  and  nu¬ 
merous,  and  so  his  language  skills,  his 
tactual  skills,  his  auditory  skills  and  his 
interpretative  skills  have  been  develop¬ 
ing  properly  as  he  was  growing,  and 
when  at  six  he  entered  school  he  was 
thrilled  at  the  thought  and  ready  to  en¬ 
joy  the  new  experience— learning  to 
read.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  and  desire 
that  this  will  be  the  situation  for  your 
child.  If  it  is,  I  can  assure  you  that  he 
will  not  only  enjoy  reading,  but  he 
will  make  progress  that  will  delight 
you,  his  parents,  and  his  teacher.  Great¬ 
er  than  this,  he  will  learn  to  live  and 
grow  as  a  normal  happy  child  sharing 
and  using  God’s  gifts  to  man. 


LEA  THERCRAFT 

LEATHERCRAFT  is  a  handicraft  that  has  proven  itself  in  the  past  twenty 
years  as  a  medium  of  work  by  the  blind.  Whether  you  use  it  as  a  project 
for  the  newly  blinded  as  therapy,  as  a  recreational  hobby  for  the  older 
person,  or  as  a  money  earning  activity  for  the  worker,  it  has  excellent  poten¬ 
tials  and  results. 

We  have  been  specialists  in  leathercraft  for  the  handicapped  for  a  good 
many  years  and  have  articles  that  will  fit  into  any  activity  category  that  you 
may  desire.  Why  not  send  for  our  latest  catalogue  today?  Ask  for  new 
catalogue  No.  24.  It  is  free  to  you. 

S  &  S  LEATHER  CO.,  INC. 
COLCHESTER,  CONN. 
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Special  Workshops — 

History  and  Development 

C.  C.  KLEBER 


When  i  was  first  requested  to  present 
this  paper  one  of  your  officers  told  me 
that  the  title  was  going  to  be  “Why  the 
need  for  a  specialized  workshop  for  the 
blind.”  Some  time  later  another  one  of 
your  officers  told  me  that  the  purpose 
of  the  paper  was  to  acquaint  the  mem¬ 
bership  with  the  activities  of  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind,  and  now  I  see 
that  it  is  printed  in  the  program  as 
“History  and  Development  of  Special¬ 
ized  Workshops  for  the  Blind”.  Thus 
the  paper  will  be  a  conglomeration  of 
all  three.  I  estimate  that  it  would  only 
take  two  hours  to  cover  each  subject,  so 
if  you  have  the  time  for  the  next  six 
hours  you  may  get  some  information. 

In  looking  back  at  some  old  records 
and  some  information  received  from 
Mr.  Waterhouse  at  the  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind,  I  find  that  they  opened 
the  first  workshop  in  the  United  States 
in  1842.  Dr.  Howe,  who  started  Perkins, 
having  demonstrated  to  the  public  that 
blind  children  could  learn  certain  hand¬ 
crafts,  also  the  academic  subjects  usu¬ 
ally  taught,  set  out  to  find  people  who 
would  be  willing  to  employ  them  when 
they  reached  an  employable  age,  and 
here  he  ran  into  difficulties.  For  this 
reason  he  thought  that  if  he  had  a  dem¬ 
onstration  shop  for  older  men  and 
women  who  could  be  trained  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  their  abilities  in  producing 
salable  articles,  that  employers  would 
give  them  jobs. 


Mr.  Kleber  is  General  Manager  of  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind.  He  presented  this  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  1956  convention  of  the  AAWB  in 
Los  Angeles. 


Eventually  the  shop  was  moved  away 
from  the  school  and  became  what  was 
known  then  as  a  sheltered  workshop. 
Their  chief  occupation  was  mattress 
making. 

During  the  intervening  years  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  opened  several 
workshops  and  in  1952  Perkins  thought 
there  was  no  further  need  for  operating 
their  shop.  When  they  closed  down 
twenty  people  lost  their  jobs  and  a  few 
of  these  were  over  60  years  of  age. 
Most  of  them  went  on  pension.  All  of 
those  below  that  age  were  absorbed 
into  the  state  workshops  or  into  private 
industry.  Mr.  Waterhouse  says  in  clos¬ 
ing  they  were  not  at  all  ashamed  of  the 
fact  that  they  once  had  a  workshop, 
and  the  114  years  of  its  existence  is  still 
a  record  length  of  time  for  any  shop  in 
the  United  States. 

In  1908  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
made  a  survey  of  the  workshops  then  in 
existence.  Sixteen  workshops  reported 
and  I  find  that  the  great  majority  of 
them  made  brooms,  did  weaving  and 
chair  caning.  They  employed  583  blind 
wage  earners  and  177  others  whom  they 
termed  apprentices.  Their  total  sales 
for  the  year  amounted  to  $298,000  and 
the  total  wages  paid  the  blind  were 
$97,000.  The  average  wage  for  the  en¬ 
tire  group  comes  to  about  $127.00  per 
year.  There  was  nothing  in  the  survey 
to  indicate  what  it  cost  the  agencies  to 
operate  these  workshops,  but  I  imagine 
that  it  was  quite  an  expensive  under¬ 
taking.  The  workshops  as  a  group 
have  come  a  long  way  since  1908.  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  for  the  Blind  has  been 
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keeping  statistics  since  1939  of  the 
group  associated  with  us,  which  today 
is  57  workshops.  In  1938  these  work¬ 
shops  did  a  total  business  of  about 
$2,000,000  and  paid  the  blind  approx¬ 
imately  $300,000.  In  that  year  they  had 
1900  blind  persons. 

In  1955  practically  the  same  group  of 
workshops  employed  3,592  blind  per¬ 
sons  and  paid  them  $4,252,000  in  wages. 
Their  total  sales  amounted  to  nearly 
$19,000,000.  This  certainly  demon¬ 
strates  that  the  blind  can  produce  sal¬ 
able  articles,  and  if  the  workshops  have 
the  proper  sales  program  they  can  be 
sold.  This  increase  was  not  due  alone  to 
the  government  business,  because  their 
private  business,  which  amounted  to 
$2,000,000  in  1938,  increased  to  $13,- 
000,000  in  1955  and  I  believe  will  go 
higher  this  year. 

I  believe  that  if  any  workshops  really 
wish  to  take  stock  and  evaluate  their 
programs  all  they  need  do  is  look  over 
their  sales  figures  for  the  past  twenty 
years  and  the  number  of  blind  em¬ 
ployed,  and  if  these  have  not  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  made  na¬ 
tionally,  the  operation  should  be  looked 
over  carefully. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  over 
the  years  as  to  whether  a  workshop  can 
break  even,  make  money,  or  whether  it 
is  to  be  subsidized,  and  I  would  say 
from  our  experience  that  in  almost  all 
cases  it  has  to  be  subsidized,  but  you 
must  have  a  yardstick  of  some  kind  in 
judging  what  the  subsidy  should  be. 
The  workshop,  as  a  group,  decided 
many  years  ago  when  it  cost  over  50 
cents  to  pay  a  blind  man  one  dollar,  the 
situation  should  be  looked  into.  If  you 
break  even,  that  is  considered  wonder¬ 
ful  and  if  you  make  money  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  exceptional  operation. 

I  could  go  on  for  a  long  time  on  the 
purposes  and  principles  to  govern  a 
workshop  for  the  blind.  We  published 
a  pamphlet  years  ago  on  the  subject 


and  for  those  of  you  who  are  interested 
we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  one. 

On  the  second  topic,  “Why  the  need 
for  the  specialized  workshop  for  the 
blind,”  I  think  this  can  be  covered  very 
adequately  by  a  resolution  which  was 
passed  at  the  May  meeting  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Workshop  Committee  held  in 
Cleveland,  which  has  since  been 
adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  as 
their  policy.  It  reads  as  follows: 

“National  Industries  for  the  Blind  be¬ 
lieves  that  those  blind  persons  who  are 
unable,  because  of  advanced  age,  poor 
health,  or  other  disabihties  in  addition 
to  blindness  and  lack  of  training,  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  fully  com¬ 
petitive  employment,  but  who  are  able 
to  engage  in  limited  but  worthwhile 
employment,  should  be  offered  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  employment  in  special  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind. 

“As  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  problems  and  needs  arising  from 
blindness  are  best  met  by  the  services 
offered  in  special  programs  for  the 
blind.  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
believes,  further,  that  blind  persons 
should  be  served  by  such  special  pro¬ 
grams  and  that  workshops  for  the  blind, 
wherever  feasible,  should  be  operated 
separately  from  regular  industrial  es¬ 
tablishments  or  programs  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  persons  with  handicaps 
other  than  blindness  in  order  to  assure 
that  blind  persons  requiring  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  special  workshops  will  have  the 
advantage  of  the  special  equipment, 
special  supervision,  and  supportive 
special  services  essential  to  the  success 
of  their  employment. 

“Where  the  limited  population  or 
geographical  distribution  of  the  blind 
in  a  community  makes  it  unfeasible  to 
operate  a  special  workshop  for  the 
blind.  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
believes  that  special  divisions  for  the 
employment  of  blind  persons  attached 
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to  special  workshops  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  other  handicapped  persons 
may  be  operated  to  the  advantage  of 
the  blind  of  the  community. 

“In  all  instances,  whether  it  be  for 
the  operation  of  a  special  workshop  for 
the  blind  or  the  operation  of  a  special 
division  for  the  employment  of  the 
blind  attached  to  a  special  workshop 
for  other  handicapped  persons,  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  for  the  Blind  requires 
that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  direct 
labor  involved  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  products  of  such  a  workshop  or  a 
special  division  should  be  performed 
by  blind  workers.  While  National  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  Blind  does  not  disap¬ 
prove  of  the  employment  of  individual 
blind  persons  in  special  workshops  for 
the  employment  of  persons  with  handi¬ 
caps  other  than  blindness  where  blind 
persons  can  be  served  to  advantage  in 
this  manner.  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind  looks  with  disfavor  upon  the  sale 
of  products  purported  to  be  made  by 
the  blind,  unless  at  least  75  per  cent  of 
the  direct  labor  involved  in  manufac¬ 
turing  such  products  is  actually  per¬ 
formed  by  blind  workers. 

“National  Industries  believes,  too, 
that  while  persons  with  handicaps  other 
than  blindness  should  not  be  employed 
in  special  workshops  for  the  blind  on 
the  basis  of  their  need  for  special  serv¬ 
ices  and  should  not  be  employed  on 
jobs  which  can  be  satisfactorily  per¬ 
formed  by  blind  persons,  preference  in 
employment  in  special  workshops  for 
the  blind  should  be  given  to  handi¬ 
capped  persons  who  are  not  blind  in 
those  positions  in  which  they  can  per¬ 
form  as  satisfactorily  as  persons  who 
are  not  handicapped.” 

Now  as  to  the  Whats  and  Whys  of 
N.I.B.  A  non-profit  agency  established 
to  provide  a  means  of  equitable  dis¬ 


tribution  of  government  orders  among 
qualified  agencies  for  the  blind.  Since 
1939  the  workshops  associated  with  us 
have  had  an  annual  meeting  at  which 
their  problems  were  discussed,  and 
over  the  years  they  have  requested 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  to  go 
into  many  other  activities  such  as: 

1.  To  add  new  items  to  the  schedule 
of  blind-made  products,  and  to 
develop  new  items  for  their  pri¬ 
vate  market. 

2.  To  develop  industrial  homework 
programs. 

3.  To  make  a  study  of  packaging  and 
marketing  methods. 

4.  To  provide  them  with  information 
on  fund  raising. 

5.  Development  of  national  contacts 
for  sales  and  purchase  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials. 

6.  Provide  a  channel  on  a  national 
level  to  disseminate  informed 
opinion  on  all  matters  relating  to 
industrial  homework  for  the  blind. 

7.  Research  and  experimentation  in 
methods,  processes  and  products 
offering  industrial  opportunity  for 
the  blind,  and  many  more  types  of 
services. 

All  of  this  information  is  also  con¬ 
tained  in  the  folder  which  we  will  be 
happy  to  supply  to  anyone  upon  re¬ 
quest. 

A  workshop  for  the  blind  is  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  only  one  purpose,  and  that  is 
to  train  and  employ  sightless  people.  If 
they  are  not  doing  that,  then  they 
should  close  up.  If  the  day  should  ever 
come  in  this  workshop  field  when  all  of 
us  could  work  ourselves  out  of  a  job 
because  every  blind  person  had  been 
placed  in  private  industry,  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  an  ideal  situation. 
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IMPLICATIONS  OF  BLS  SURVEY 
FOR  STANDARD  OF  SERVICE 


Work  for  the  blind,  like  that  of  other 
professions,  is  a  public  trust.  To  main¬ 
tain  and  improve  the  quality  of  service, 
and  thus  to  protect  and  merit  the  trust 
placed  in  it,  work  for  the  blind,  like 
other  professions,  must  accept  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  defining  basic  quali¬ 
fications,  requirements,  and  standards 
for  its  professional  practice.  The  re¬ 
quest  of  the  AAWB  in  1953  for  a 
Manual  of  Useful  Criteria  and  Stand¬ 
ards  for  agencies  servicing  the  blind 
spot-lighted  the  fact  that  our  profession 
has  not,  for  many  years,  adequately 
discharged  this  responsibility  of  defin¬ 
ing  basic  qualifications,  requirements 
and  standards  for  our  professional  prac¬ 
tice.  This  work  undertaken  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  of 
which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
survey  is  to  be  but  a  segment,  will 
ultimately  provide  for  us  a  broad  base 
for  creative,  dynamic  and  enlightened 
standards  of  service  for  our  work  with 
blind  people. 

The  tremendous  body  of  information 
which  the  BLS  study  has  accumulated 
has  a  great  deal  of  significance  for  us 
all.  A  careful  perusal  and  study  of  the 

Muton  A.  Jahoda  is  executive  director  of  the 
Allen  County  League  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Fort 
W ayne,  Indiana.  The  present  article  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  and  delivered,  cit  a  session  concerned 
with  various  implications  of  the  BLS  survey,  at 
the  American  Association  of  -Workers  for  the 
Blind  convention  last  July  in  Los  Angeles, 
California.  While  this  and  other  evaluations  of 
results  of  the  survey  are  based  on  tabulations 
of  the  survey,  all  analyses  are  not  yet  complete. 


MILTON  A.  JAHODA 


material  will  give  us  many  interesting 
and  pertinent  facts  regarding  our  pro¬ 
fession.  In  our  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  service  to  that  portion  of 
the  population  which  it  is  our  privilege 
to  serve  ( and  certainly  we  do  not  wish 
to  rest  on  our  laurels  any  longer),  the 
accumulation  of  actual  information 
contained  in  the  BLS  material  will  be 
invaluable  in  terms  of  analysis  of  in¬ 
dividual  agencies  and  their  programs, 
and  in  endeavoring  to  understand  and 
improve  on  the  adequacy  of  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  for  blind  people. 

One  of  the  findings  of  the  survey 
which  I  think  is  particularly  significant 
is  that  which  means,  actually,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  “a  worker  for 
the  blind.”  Dr.  Plunkett*  reports  that 
there  are  over  70  or  80  different  occu¬ 
pations  reported  on  by  the  agencies 
for  the  blind  participating  in  the  sur¬ 
vey!  Small  wonder  that  the  task  of 
codification  and  development  of  stand¬ 
ards  has  seemed  formidable! 

In  regard  to  developing  standards 
which  will  result  in  better  service  for 
blind  people,  are  agencies  for  the  blind, 
blind?  We  often  make  much  patter 
about  distinguishing  between  the  words 
“sight”  and  “vision.”  Are  we  using  our 
vision  to  look  around  us  to  see  what 
other  fields  or  disciplines  are  doing 


*Dr.  Margaret  Plunkett,  Labor  Economist,  Di¬ 
vision  of  Manpower  and  Employment  Statistics, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor. 
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which  may  be  applicable  to  us?  That 
sound  we  hear  may  not  be  applause; 
it  may  be  the  sound  of  the  world  rushing 
by.  The  BLS  survey  does  not  show  us 
the  extent  to  which  our  profession  is 
making  use  of  the  best  that  is  available 
from  other  fields— such  as  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  education,  case  work,  geriat¬ 
rics,  child  welfare,  recreation,  medicine, 
psychiatry,  psychology,  etc.  The  laek 
of  an  easily  definable  ‘‘worker  for  the 
blind”  signifies  that  our  profession  has 
a  team  approach  in  providing  services. 
What  players  can  strengthen  our  serv¬ 
ice  teams?  Are  there  any  players  who 
weaken  it?  Whete  may  we  recruit  new 
ones?  Are  we  using  our  teamwork  in 
utilizing  our  community  resources?  To¬ 
day  we  learn  that  there  is  a  field  of 
recreation,  that  the  science  of  teaching 
people  how  to  play  is  rapidly  forging 
ahead  as  a  profession.  Can  we  not  use 
our  community  recreation  specialists 
in  providing  a  better  standard  of  serv¬ 
ice  for  blind  people  in  this  area?  What 
other  resources  do  we  have,  ready¬ 
made,  at  our  finger-tips,  awaiting  only 
a  minimum  of  interpretation  before 
being  able  to  make  significant  contri¬ 
butions  on  our  team?  Home  economics 
programs,  such  as  county  extensions  or 
those  usually  maintained  by  public 
utility  companies,  eertainly  the  psychi- 
atrie  and  psychological  clinics,  scouting 
and  YM,  YW  facilities,  are  but  a  few. 
The  list  may  be  as  long  as  the  needs 
of  the  blind  individuals  in  our  eom- 
munities,  coupled  with  our  imagin¬ 
ations,  wish  to  make  it. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  basic 
qualities  which  are  neeessary  for  any 
discipline  or  profession  dealing  with 
human  beings  as  does  ours.  I  would 
like  to  isolate  several  which  I  feel  are 
of  major  importance,  and  which  will 
need  to  be  serutinized  in  the  light  of 
the  body  of  information  provided  by 
the  BLS  survey,  in  order  to  develop 


standards  of  service  in  our  agencies. 

1.  Enlightened  personnel  practices.  In 
every  other  profession  it  has  come 
about  that  raising  standards  of  per¬ 
sonnel  practices  has  resulted  in  raised 
standards  of  service.  Why  would  this 
not  be  true  for  work  for  the  blind? 

2.  Community  understanding  and  sup¬ 
port.  Certainly  the  BLS  analysis  of  the 
major  occupations  within  our  field  can 
help  us  to  present  ourselves  more 
clearly  to  our  community  and,  in  turn, 
enlist  greater  understanding  and  sup¬ 
port. 

3.  Adequate  and  ethical  financing.  Our 
AAWB  Code  of  Ethics  has  made  sig¬ 
nificant  contributions  here. 

4.  Adequate  salaries,  to  encourage  people 
to  enter  the  profession  and  to  be  willing 
to  train  for  it. 

5.  A  common  and  understandable  vocabu¬ 
lary  for  the  easy  exchange  of  knowledge 
and  new  techniques. 

6.  Common  understanding  or  definition  of 
the  various  jobs  within  our  profession 
to  be  used  in  helping  our  schools  and 
universities  develop  a  core  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  training. 

7.  An  ability  to  use  that  which  is  sound 
and  applicable  from  other  professions 
and  disciplines;  and  to  use  community 
teamwork  in  developing  a  solid  core 
of  essential  services  for  blind  persons. 

8.  The  ability  to  see  the  end  product  of 
the  service  as  a  more  adequately  ad¬ 
justed  person  whose  needs  and  in¬ 
dividuality  are  the  focus  of  the  service. 

That  which  will  have  a  far-reaching 
effect  in  improving  quality  of  services 
in  our  profession  is  still  the  long, 
slender  banner  denoting  leadership 
which  Miss  Townsend"^  identified  for 
this  association  several  years  ago  in 
Washington,  and  which  Mr.  HandeP* 
has  since  referred  to  at  Quebec.  Behind 


^“Criteria  and  Standards  of  Services  for  the 
Blind”  M.  Roberta  Townsend,  AAWB  Proceed¬ 
ings,  1953,  p.  106. 


Alexander  F.  Handel,  Consultant  in  Commu¬ 
nity  Planning,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 
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the  long  slender  banner  will  be  not  a 
string  of  degrees,  a  multiplicity  of  dol¬ 
lar  signs,  nor  a  spread  of  services  reach¬ 
ing  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  but 
our  banner  will  be  held  up  and  carried 
forward  by  the  inspiration,  integrity 


and  determination  of  those  of  us  who 
are  determined  to  use  every  available 
skill,  discipline,  technique  and  knowl¬ 
edge  in  continuously  developing  better 
ways  in  which  the  needs  of  blind 
persons  may  best  be  met. 


How  to  Make  a  Friend 


of  your  Deaf-Blind  Client 

RICHARD  KINNEY 


In  making  friends  with  your  deaf- 
blind  client,  you-yes,  you-are  doubly 
handicapped.  He  can’t  see  your  attrac¬ 
tive,  open  countenance,  with  its  win¬ 
some  smile  and  candid  glance;  your 
vibrant,  captivating  voice  and  disarm¬ 
ing  chuckle  are  sheer  wind  in  the  rig¬ 
ging.  The  two  biggest  guns  in  your  per¬ 
sonality  arsenal— the  way  you  look  and 
the  way  you  sound— are  spiked  from 
the  outset.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it? 

As  a  deaf-blind  writer  who  believes 
that  truth  must  out— and,  in  this  case, 
the  sooner  the  better— I  propose  to  let 
you  in  on  the  methods  by  which  a 
goodly  number  of  fellow  citizens  have 
surmounted  their  formidable  double 
handicap,  to  become  my  warm  and 
valued  friends.  With  a  little  patience, 
wit,  and  study,  you  too  can  top  the 
Hit  Parade  with  your  deaf-blind  client. 

In  the  first  place,  you’ll  be  off  to  a 
good  start  if  you  choose  a  special  name 
sign  by  which  to  identify  yourself,  some 
definite  tap,  grip,  or  signal  (kissing  on 


Richard  Kinney  became  deaf  after  beginning 
his  college  education  as  a  blind  student,  then 
later  resumed  his  course  and  finished  his  last 
two  years  in  1954,  graduating  magna  cum  laude 
from  Mt.  Union  College.  He  is  now  on  the  staff 
of  the  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the 
Blind. 


both  cheeks  not  recommended).  Give 
your  name  sign  as  a  greeting  and  again 
as  a  farewell.  As  a  potential  friend, 
the  least  you  can  do  is  to  make  your 
identity,  your  entrance  and  exit,  known. 
In  this  connection,  you  will,  if  you  are 
a  woman,  find  it  a  definite  asset  to  wear 
your  favorite  scent  regularly.  Before 
long,  your  deaf-blind  client  will  find 
your  personal  aura  as  identifiable  (and 
just  as  pleasing)  as  Gertrude  Stein’s 
rose  that  is  a  rose  that  is  a  rose. 

You  will,  of  course,  need  a  communi¬ 
cation  method— one  of  the  manuals, 
printing  in  the  palm,  the  alphabet 
glove,  or  Tellatouch.  The  choice  of 
method  depends  on  you  and  your 
client.  But  remember  this:  Whatever 
method  you  choose,  your  hands  must 
express  all  the  warmth,  all  the  shades 
of  emotion  and  reaction  usually  con¬ 
veyed  by  your  tone  of  voice  and  facial 
expressions.  To  hand  out  the  old  charm, 
you  must  literally  hand  it  out! 

Your  deaf-blind  client  naturally  won¬ 
ders  how  you  are  reacting.  Did  his 
joke  go  over?  Don’t  just  laugh,  for  he 
can’t  hear  you.  Slap  his  wrist,  touch 
his  arm,  push  his  hand  downward— do 
something!  (Whatever  you  do,  though, 
don’t  spell  out  “Hahal”  You  dont  need 
to  be  deaf-blind  to  like  a  pat  on  the 
back  or  an  impulsive  squeeze  of  the 
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hand.  Question  or  exclamation  marks 
drawn  in  the  palm  are  often  an  elo¬ 
quent  response  in  themselves.  Do  what¬ 
ever  seems  natural.  But  respond! 

And  don  t  forget  about  the  import¬ 
ance  of  words.'  When  you  like  or  ap¬ 
prove  of  something,  say  so.  If  you 
dislike  or  disapprove,  say  that,  too, 
with  good  will  and  candor.  Don  t  make 
your  client  second-guess  you  on  insuffi¬ 
cient  clues.  Clairvoyance  may  not  be 
his  strong  suit. 

Chatting  with  your  deaf-blind  client 
when  the  two  of  you  are  alone  shouldn  t 
present  much  difiiculty.  Hell  be  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  the  news,  ranging 
from  items  as  local  as  what’s  going  on 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room  to  global 
tidbits  about  what  Khrushchev  called 
Stalin  after  the  third  vodka.  The  sit¬ 
uation  becomes  complex,  however, 
when  one  or  more  others  join  you,  for 
then  your  client  tends,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  to  become  odd  man 
out. 

Consider  the  point  of  view  of  a  deaf- 
blind  person  in  a  group  situation.  He 
knows  people  are  talking— he  naively 
assumes  with  brilliance— on  topics  that 
wear  for  him  the  glamor  of  the  un¬ 
known.  He  feels  the  sofa  shake  as  you 
or  is  it?— are  convulsed  by  some  no 
doubt  peerless  gem  of  wit.  He  knows 
plans  are  being  settled,  and  yet,  unless 
you  *  clue  him  in,  he  is  as  out  of  it  all 
as  a  disconnected  telephone.  Naturally, 
in  the  circumstances,  as  five,  ten,  fif¬ 
teen,  twenty  minutes  dribble  into  infin¬ 
ity,  he  finds  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
maintain  that  expression  of  radiant  joy 
incumbent  on  inspiring  examples,  of 


whom  your  client  has  unquestionably 
been  assured  his  is  one,  Yet  he  knows, 
if  he  is  reasonably  intelligent,  that  to 
let  his  frustration  show  would  be  to 
appear  (a)  pathetic,  (b)  petulant,  (c) 
colossally  bored. 

Does  this  mean  you  should  devote 
yourself  with  whole-souled  concentra¬ 
tion  to  your  client,  pretending  you 
haven’t  noticed  anyone  else  is  present? 
Not  at  all!  You  know  how  adroitly  a 
successful  hostess  brings  a  retiring 
guest  into  the  group  picture.  In  the 
same  way,  you  can  turn  to  your  deaf- 
blind  client  from  time  to  time,  to  share 
a  joke,  ask  a  question,  report  on  what  s 
being  discussed.  Quite  possibly  he  11 
have  something  of  interest  to  con¬ 
tribute.  In  any  case,  your  recognition 
that  he’s  still  there  will  assure  you  at 
least  one  vote  when  you  give  up  re¬ 
habilitation  work  and  run  for  Congress. 

When  dining  with  your  client,  don’t, 
please  don’t,  refill  his  plate  with  benev¬ 
olent  zeal,  then  inform  him  of  the 
fait  accompli.  Again  this  puts  him  in 
the  dilemma  of  eating  what  he  may  not 
want  or  of  appearing  ungracious.  True, 
it  would  have  taken  you  ten  seconds  to 
ask  him  by  one  of  the  hand  communi¬ 
cation  methods,  but  of  just  such  ten- 
second  takings-of-time  is  courtesy— and 
f  r  iendship— m  ade . 

In  fact,  if  there  is  one  royal  road  to 
your  deaf-blind  client  s  heart,  it  is  to 
keep  him  so  well  posted — about  your¬ 
self,  about  others,  about  the  situation 
—that  he  can  intelligently  act  on  his 
own  judgment.  And  both  as  a  friend 
and  as  a  professional  worker,  that  s 
what  you  want,  isn’t  it? 
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My  Tour  Around  the  Globe 


I 


“The  dark  hath  many  dear  avails; 

The  dark  distils  divinest  dews; 

The  dark  is  rich  with  nightingales. 

With  dreams,  and  with  the  Heavenly 
Muse.” 

This  was  the  happy  thought  that 
throbbed  in  my  heart  as  the  time  drew 
near  for  Polly  and  me  to  start  our  flight 
around  the  world.  I  had  visited  the 
Near  East  and  the  Orient  before,  but 
now  I  was  to  have  the  additional  thrill 
of  going  to  eountries  that  I  had  never 
seen.  Many  of  them  had  won  their  in¬ 
dependence  in  recent  years  and  I  re¬ 
joiced  in  the  stimulus  that  this  would 
give  their  work  for  the  handicapped, 
for  it  is  only  in  freedom  that  peoples 
can  achieve  self-mastery  and  show  their 
disabled  the  path  to  victory. 

There  was  a  fine  spirit  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  the  agencies  concerned  with  our 
undertaking.  The  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Overseas  Blind  ably  handled 
the  details  of  a  trip  of  50,000  miles- 
a  trip  which  required  careful  planning 
for  many  months  ahead.  The  United 
States  generously  threw  behind  us  all 
the  resources  of  its  diplomatic  service. 
Three  days  before  we  left  New  York 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  honored  me  with  a  banquet  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria.  Douglas  Edwards 
played  his  role  handsomely  as  master 
of  ceremonies.  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  who  was 


This  is  Miss  Keller’s  account  of  her  1954-5^ 
tour,  in  company  with  Miss  Polly  Thomson,  o 
the  principal  countries  of  the  world  as  an  ’am 
bassador  of  goodtvill  and  encouragement  U 
handicapped  people  everywhere.  Her  influenci 
toward  increased  attention  to  the  needs  of  hand 
icapped  people  wherever  she  goes  constitutes 
one  of  Miss  Keller  s  unique  contributions  tc 
humanity. 


HELEN  KELLER 

the  principal  speaker,  made  me  happy 
by  saying  that  all  over  the  world  I  was 

a  little  bit  a  resident”  and  that  my  gift 
was  the  ability  to  be  part  of  humanity. 
Ambassadors  G.  L.  Mehta  of  India, 
Syed  Amjad  Ali  of  Pakistan,  James  Bar¬ 
rington  of  Burma,  Felixberto  Serrano 
of  the  Philippines,  and  Sadao  Iguchi  of 
Japan  addressed  to  me  a  warm  wel-  = 
come  to  their  respective  countries. 
There  were  more  than  a  hundred  mes¬ 
sages  and  telegrams  for  me,  among 
them  letters  from  President  Eisenhow¬ 
er,  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Magsaysay.  It  was  embarrassing 
to  be  the  center  of  such  a  magnificent 
gathering,  but  really,  with  such  a  won¬ 
derful  display  of  confidence  in  Polly 
and  me,  it  seemed  as  if  the  atmosphere 
were  scented  by  rich  promises  of  frui¬ 
tion. 

People  and  Places  Enroute 

On  February  4  we  flew  to  Glasgow,  I 
Scotland,  where  we  spent  a  week  rest¬ 
ing  and  visiting  with  Polly’s  family. 
Then  we  went  on  to  London.  The  Royal 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the 
British  Empire  Society  for  the  Blind, 
and  St.  Dunstan’s  arranged  for  us  an 
ii^foiTnal  reception  at  the  Royal  Hospi¬ 
tal,  Chelsea.  There  I  felt  that  I  was 
foregathering  not  simply  with  profes¬ 
sionals,  but  with  interesting,  vivid  per- 
sonalities-Sir  Ian  Fraser,  John  Wilson, 
Director  of  the  British  Empire  Society' 

Sir  Lancelot  Spicer,  its  treasurer,  Ed¬ 
ward  Evans,  M.  P.,  W.  McG.  Eager,  and 
many  others.  I  was  disappointed  not  to 
meet  Lord  Halifax,  who  had  gone  away 
for  a  much  needed  rest,  but  his  report  j 
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of  what  the  British  Empire  Society  has 
done  for  the  blind  and  the  saving  of 
sight  during  the  last  five  years  I  shall 
not  soon  forget.  The  Society  during 
that  time  had  made  the  most  extensive 
survey  of  its  kind  and  had  confirmed 
the  estimate  that  there  are  about  a  mil¬ 
lion  blind  in  the  British  Colonies.  Con¬ 
fronted  with  this  appalling  problem  it 
had  set  up  new  schools  for  children 
without  sight  and  centers  where  blind 
adults  could  be  trained  for  self-support, 
and  had  initiated  large  programs  of 
prevention  which  are  saving  thousands 
of  eyes. 

We  made  a  brief  call  on  Sir  Winston 
and  Lady  Churchill  at  No.  10  Downing 
Street.  I  had  read  passages  from  Sir 
Winston’s  books,  but  somehow  I  could 
not  form  a  mental  picture  of  him.  I  was 
of  course  awed  at  coming  into  his  pres¬ 
ence,  but  I  was  captivated  by  his  warm 
courtesy  and  genial  simplicity  and  by 
Lady  Churchill’s  gracious  sweetness. 
The  words  Polly  and  I  exchanged  with 
them  were  few,  but  more  than  ever  I 
realized  how  Great  Britain  has  kept 
“throwing  up  great  statesmen  and  poets 
and  thinkers”  and  I  was  proud  to  meet 
so  noble  a  representative  of  this  fine 
tradition. 

The  first  stop  on  our  flight  from  Lon¬ 
don  was  Rome,  and  whom  should  we 
meet  at  the  airport  but  the  Ambassador 
from  the  Philippines  to  the  United 
States!  He  assured  us  again  that  a 
warm  welcome  was  waiting  for  us  in 
Manila. 

In  Cairo  we  were  met  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Magill,  the  sightless  director  of  the 
lately  opened  United  Nations  Regional 
Demonstration  Center  for  the  Blind, 
and  others  interested  in  the  work  for 
the  blind.  It  was  gratifying  to  hear  of 
the  long  strides  that  Mr.  Magill  and  his 
assistants  have  made  in  reaching  a 
larger  number  of  adults  and  of  the 
progress  in  the  schools  for  blind  youth, 
and  the  rapid  formation  of  new  associ¬ 


ations  throughout  Egypt  and  other 
Arab  lands  to  pierce  the  darkness  with 
inner  light. 

Arrival  in  India 

Next  morning,  Sunday,  February  20, 
we  were  in  Basra,  Iraq,  for  breakfast. 
Polly  heard  the  song  of  the  bulbul  and 
it  was  a  nice  contact  for  me  to  smell 
grass,  marigolds  and  roses.  After  an  all¬ 
day  flight  that  carried  us  over  alternat¬ 
ing  large  stretches  of  land  and  ocean 
we  arrived  in  New  Delhi.  As  we 
alighted  I  felt  a  prodigious  billow  of 
flashlights  and  we  were  soon  sur¬ 
rounded  by  representatives  of  practi¬ 
cally  every  social  welfare  organization 
in  New  Delhi. 

The  tempo  of  life  in  modem  India  is 
almost  breath-taking,  for  since  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  felt  the  wind  of  liberty  sweep¬ 
ing  through  their  national  life  they  can¬ 
not  restrain  their  impatience  for  rapid 
development.  So  we  found  ourselves 
racing  from  one  function  to  another.  It 
would  be  wearisome  to  the  reader  for 
me  to  describe  them  all  and  I  shall  not 
attempt  it. 

Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  gave 
us  a  reception  at  the  American  Embas¬ 
sy.  Among  the  guests  we  were  espe¬ 
cially  pleased  to  meet  were  the  Minister 
of  Health,  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur,  a 
charming  woman  who  has  started 
splendid  sanitary  enterprises,  Mrs. 
Chester  Bowles,  who  had  been  helpful 
to  us  before  we  left  the  United  States, 
and  the  poet  Padma  Naidu. 

The  same  afternoon  President  Rajen- 
dra  Prasad  received  us  at  Government 
House.  There  was  an  endearing  quality 
about  him  and  Polly  said  he  was  very 
handsome.  In  his  quiet  handshake  I 
felt  a  powerful  capacity  for  statesman¬ 
ship,  hewing  paths  for  India  through  a 
wilderness  of  problems.  After  a  cup  of 
tea  with  Indian  sweets  which  I  relished 
the  President  sent  for  a  little  gray  flint 
which  Tensing  Norkay  had  brought 
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hiin  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Everest. 
It  had  been  set  on  the  top  of  a  small 
pedestal  carved  to  represent  a  moun¬ 
tain.  Dr.  Prasad  removed  the  glass  cov¬ 
ering  the  stone  and  permitted  me  to 
feel  it.  A  thrill  ran  through  me  as  I 
touched  that  tiny  flint— a  flash  I  fancied 
from  the  eye  of  a  giant  monarch  look¬ 
ing  down  on  the  world  through  a  mist 
of  whiteness,  unwilling  to  admit  that 
the  puny  creature  man  had  broken  in 
upon  his  dominion  of  untold  ages.  I 
also  touched  a  bust  of  Mahatma  Gand¬ 
hi— a  face  from  whose  lips  I  could  be¬ 
lieve  the  words  were  uttered,  “If  a 
single  man  achieves  the  highest  kind  of 
love,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  neutralize 
the  hate  of  millions.”  How  often  I  was 
to  see  that  blessed  symbol  of  the  best 
ideals  of  the  people  while  I  was  in 
India! 

Dinner  with  Nehru 

Throughout  this  day  I  had  vibrated 
with  anticipation  of  an  event  that  I 
thought  could  not  happen  to  a  simple 
foreigner  like  me.  Mr.  Nehru  had  in¬ 
vited  us  to  have  dinner  with  him  that 
evening.  When  we  reached  his  resi¬ 
dence  the  first  person  who  greeted  us 
was  his  daughter  Indira.  The  poet  Pad- 
ma  Naida  and  Mr.  V.  K.  Krishna  Me- 
non  were  also  present.  A  chair  had  been 
provided  to  carry  me  up  to  the  Prime 
Minister’s  sitting  room  and  I  was  told 
afterwards  that  nearly  everyone  was 
surprised  to  see  me  walking  up  alone 
with  my  hand  on  the  rail.  When  Mr. 
Nehru  received  us  my  sense  of  strange¬ 
ness  vanished.  He  treated  us  like  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family  and  it  is  beautiful  to 
recall  how  thoughtful  and  considerate 
he  was  of  me. 

We  talked  on  a  number  of  subjects, 
among  them  Tagore  and  Indian  philos¬ 
ophy  and  poetry.  I  told  him  I  very 
much  wanted  to  read  the  “Bhagavad- 
gita”  and  asked  which  translations 
seemed  good  to  him.  He  recommended 


those  of  Annie  Besant  and  Christopher 
Isherwood.  He  showed  me  the  gracious 
movements  of  hands  and  head  used  by 
Indians  everywhere  in  greeting  and 
farewell.  I  liked  the  gesture  very  much, 
and  though  I  did  not  acquire  the  Hindu 
grace  and  ease,  I  found  it  useful  on 
many  occasions.  His  enunciation  was 
excellent  and  as  I  read  his  lips  I  got 
the  impression  of  a  physiognomy  diffi¬ 
cult  to  describe— a  face  eloquent  of 
both  Eastern  and  Western  civilization, 
the  face  of  a  Titan.  I  knew  that  he  had 
worked  mightily  for  peace  and  told 
him  that  this  was  the  highest  states¬ 
manship  I  could  imagine,  to  bring 
wider  openings  for  education  and  in¬ 
ventiveness,  so  that  all  men  may  have  a 
share  of  happiness  and  the  satisfaction 
of  accomplishment.  May  this  heroism 
of  peace  triumph  in  him! 

The  next  morning  Dr.  S.  Radhkrish- 
na.  Vice  President  of  the  Republic  and 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  called 
upon  me.  Since  philosophy  has  always 
fascinated  me,  I  was  especially  happy 
to  meet  him.  It  was  impossible  for  me 
to  seize  all  the  rubies  and  diamonds 
of  his  thought,  but  one  of  his  sayings 
that  I  remember  was,  “Scientific  ad¬ 
vances  of  alarming  proportions  and  a 
decline  in  spiritual  values,  that  is  the 
crisis  facing  the  world  today.”  He  called 
the  Spirit  the  third  dimension  and  de¬ 
clared,  “If  the  soul  is  alive,  it  will  build 
a  habitation  for  itself,  but  if  the  soul 
is  dead,  there  is  no  use  for  the  habita¬ 
tion.”  He  also  translated  for  me  the 
words  of  one  of  India’s  ancient  philos¬ 
ophers:  “Our  eyes  naturally  turn  out¬ 
ward.  When  we  turn  them  in  and  re¬ 
flect  and  meditate,  we  glimpse  a  vision 
of  truth  or  beauty,  bring  it  down  to 
earth,  clothe  it  with  emotions,  carve  it 
into  stone,  or  cast  it  into  words,  or  form 
it  into  philosophies.”  Afterwards  I 
could  not  help  speaking  of  Dr.  Radh- 
krishna  as  the  “Socrates  of  India.” 

Dr.  Radhkrishna  was  present  that 
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afternoon  at  a  reception  given  in  my 
honor  at  Government  House  by  Mr. 
Azad,  Minister  of  Education.  It  was  a 
splendid  “at  home”  and  many  eminent 
people  were  there— President  Prasad, 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  and  many  others 
prominent  in  the  Government.  At  the 
end  of  the  gathering,  Mr.  Nehru  walked 
with  me  through  the  long  hall  and 
down  the  great  flight  of  steps  to  the 
automobile.  As  the  people  crowded 
around  us  I  felt  a  silent  but  touching 
surge  of  their  love  for  him.  It  was  a 
manifestation  that  I  can  never  forget. 

While  I  was  in  New  Delhi  I  spoke  to 
students  from  the  Gollege  of  Nursing, 
to  a  group  of  University  women  who 
were  working  hard  for  the  blind  girls 
at  the  charitable  school,  an  institution 
badly  in  need  of  funds,  and  to  a  civic 
reception  in  the  Community  Hall,  a 
magnificent  building  erected  in  the  old 
Untouchable  Colony  as  a  memorial  to 
Mahatma  Gandhi.  It  was  after  the  civic 
reception  that  Mr.  Basrurker  of  the 
Municipal  Committee  asked  my  per¬ 
mission  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Helen  Keller  Trust  Fund  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Deaf  in  India.  I  consented 
gladly,  for  his  attitude,  both  warm¬ 
hearted  and  businesslike,  inspired  me 
with  confidence. 

Bombay  Schedule  Heavy 

In  Bombay,  which  we  reached  on 
February  24,  we  got  our  first  taste  of 
the  humid  Indian  heat  that  we  had 
read  of  in  books.  In  some  ways  the  city 
reminded  us  vividly  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
with  its  beautiful,  curving  beach  and 
the  row  of  apartment  buildings.  Bom¬ 
bay  took  us  to  its  heart  and  I  was  hap¬ 
py,  as  I  am  wherever  I  go,  when  I  feel 
the  renewal  of  human  nature— “  ’tis 
birthday  every  day.”  Many  beautiful 
tributes  were  paid  to  me,  but  however 
generously  my  audiences  encourage  me 
and  however  much  I  love  them,  I  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  that  when  the  Lord 


was  on  earth  His  disciples  and  the  mul¬ 
titudes  that  followed  Him  never  offered 
speech,  but  only  their  all-encircling  joy 
and  affection.  I  hope  that  I  shall  always 
hear  a  voice,  like  the  cackling  of  geese 
in  the  Roman  legend,  warning  me  to 
beware  of  pride. 

The  week  in  Bombay  was  interesting, 
but  arduous.  I  had  an  opportunity, 
which  I  had  not  anticipated,  to  address 
the  State  Legislature.  I  spoke  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  plight  of  the  adult  blind 
and  afterwards  several  members  of 
Parliament  shook  hands  with  me  and 
promised  to  do  their  best  for  the  cause. 
Perhaps  my  most  exciting  moment  dur¬ 
ing  this  week  was  when  the  Bombay 
State  Gouncil  on  Blindness  asked  me 
to  drive  to  Worli  to  lay  the  foundation 
stone  for  the  first  state  workshop  for 
the  adult  blind  in  Bombay— and  indeed, 
in  all  India.  Never  has  a  gift  meant 
more  to  me  than  the  little  silver  trowel 
which  was  presented  to  me  after  I  had 
turned  the  soil  for  the  foundation  stone. 
Before  we  left  Bombay  I  was  told  that 
enough  funds  had  been  raised  through 
donations  and  street  collections  to  start 
the  actual  building  of  the  workshop. 

The  campaign  went  forward  with 
unremitting  vigor.  Fortunately  for  Polly 
and  me,  most  of  our  meetings  were  out 
of  doors,  so  the  heat  did  not  oppress  us 
too  much.  One  great  indoor  meeting 
which  I  was  proud  to  attend  was  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  National  Association  for 
the  Blind  in  co-operation  with  the  Bom¬ 
bay  State  Social  Welfare  Advisory 
Board,  the  International  Gonference  of 
Social  Work,  the  Bombay  Presidency 
Women’s  Gouncil,  the  National  Council 
of  Women,  and  other  institutions.  The 
hall  was  packed  and  many  people  were 
standing  in  the  doorways.  I  spoke  to 
that  distinguished  gathering  on  the 
prevention  of  blindness.  At  the  end  of 
the  meeting  it  was  quite  a  problem  for 
our  friends  to  conduct  us  through  the 
crowd  that  pressed  around  us,  but  the 
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love  of  the  people  and  their  repeated 
assurances  that  they  would  try  to  keep 
the  light  in  human  eyes  are  wonderful 
to  remember. 

At  first  I  was  surprised  that  I  should 
feel  so  at  home  among  the  workers  for 
the  blind  in  India,  but  after  reflection 
I  realized  that  their  attitude  towards 
the  handicapped  is  part  of  the  new  de¬ 
velopment  which  has  begun  in  the 
country,  adding  the  light  of  reason  to 
the  strength  of  its  spiritual  heritage.  I 
remembered  my  two  visits  with  Rabin¬ 
dranath  Tagore  in  the  United  States 
and  his  noble  spirit  of  prophecy  sang 
in  my  thoughts: 

“Where  the  elear  stream  of  reason  has 
not  lost  its  way  into  the  dreary  desert 
sand  of  dead  habit; 

Where  the  mind  is  led  forward  by  Thee 
into  ever-widening  thought  and  no¬ 
tion— 

Into  that  heaven  of  freedom.  My  Father, 
let  my  eountry  awaken.” 

After  the  excitement  in  Bombay  our 
visit  to  Hyderabad  was  comparatively 
quiet,  but  still  busy.  I  spoke  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  professors  at  Osmania  Uni¬ 
versity  on  the  problems  of  the  blind. 
The  architecture  of  the  University  is 
beautiful,  with  stately  doors  and  pillars. 
It  is  attended  by  12,000  students  and  I 
was  proud  to  learn  that  many  women 
were  graduated  with  the  M.D.  degree. 
I  met  several  blind  students  who 
pleased  me  with  their  intelligent  ques¬ 
tions.  Few  books  in  raised  print  were 
available  for  their  advanced  work,  but 
they  were  studying  with  the  aid  of  see¬ 
ing  readers  and  I  was  told  that  their 
scholarship  is  high.  It  is  a  pity  that 
there  is  no  association  to  place  them  in 
positions  of  self-support. 

I  was  glad  that  Dr.  Ramakishan  Rao, 
the  Chief  Minister  of  Hyderabad,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  big  reception  at  the  Public 
Gardens  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
twin  cities  of  Hyderabad  and  Secudera- 
bad  and  the  State  Council  on  Blindness. 


His  words  were  few  but  eloquent  and 
I  was  sure  that  his  message  would  go 
far.  He  said  that  they  were  handi¬ 
capped  by  inadequate  funds,  but  he 
emphasized  that  society  is  neither  civi¬ 
lized  nor  humanitarian  if  it  does  not 
do  its  utmost  to  care  for  its  unfortu¬ 
nates,  to  check  blindness  and  other 
forms  of  misery. 

Teacher's  Skill  Stressed 

Before  I  began  my  speech  on  the 
prevention  of  blindness  I  was  asked 
if  I  considered  devotion  in  the  teacher 
the  one  essential  to  the  work  for  the 
blind.  My  answer  was  decidedly  nega¬ 
tive.  “Work  for  the  blind,”  I  said,  “and 
any  other  activity  for  the  handicapped, 
requires  that  the  teachers  be  not  only 
devoted  but  also  well  qualified,  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  trained  to  understand  the 
needs  and  capabilities  of  their  pupils 
.  .  .  patience  is  ineffective  unless  it  is 
coupled  with  skill  on  the  teacher’s  part 
and  receptivity  in  the  pupil  and  a  de¬ 
sire  in  both  for  superior  performance.” 
One  of  the  spokesmen  for  the  twin 
cities  paid  high  respect  to  my  teacher, 
Anne  Sullivan,  and  went  on  to  say, 
“Due  to  the  vagaries  of  nature  and  the 
ignorance  and  sloth  of  men,  the  East 
has  become  the  home  of  blindness.  This 
is  a  calamity  ...  We  who  have  col¬ 
lected  here  today  promise  you  solemnly 
to  walk  in  your  path  and  to  extend  the 
services  started  by  you.” 

When  I  visited  the  school  for  the 
blind  and  the  deaf  I  was  moved  by  the 
warmth  with  which  I  was  welcomed 
by  the  principal-in-charge,  Mr.  T.  R. 
Kuptuswamy.  The  school  has  made 
slow  but  steady  progress,  thanks  to  the 
interest  of  the  Education  Department 
and  the  public,  but  Mr.  Kuptuswamy 
looks  upon  the  combination  of  the 
blind  and  the  deaf  in  one  institution  as 
an  anomaly  and  hopes  that  some  day 
each  group  will  have  its  own  school. 

I  gave  what  encouragement  I  could  to 
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the  teachers  and  pupils,  but  I  was 
saddened  by  the  consciousness  that  fine 
speeches  were  being  addressed  to  me 
personally  about  having  shown  the 
“value  of  the  brave  struggle  against  all 
odds  and  handicaps”  while  countless 
other  hindered  human  beings  are  not 
reached. 

From  this  school  we  went  on  to  the 
Victoria  Memorial  Home  and  Indus¬ 
trial  School  founded  in  Sarurnagar  in 
1905  by  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  as  a 
memorial  to  Queen  Victoria.  Here 
some  370  orphan  boys  and  girls  are 
sheltered  with  mother  love  and  care 
and  are  trained  for  useful  citizenship. 
On  March  8  I  spoke  before  the  Hydera¬ 
bad  Branch  of  the  All-India  Women’s 
Conference.  I  had  known  of  their  tire¬ 
less  efforts  to  uplift  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  bruised  in  life’s  struggle  and  I 
asked  them  to  use  their  influence  to 
bring  hope  and  opportunity  to  the 
blind.  They  gladdened  me  with  the 
assurance  that  I  could  rely  upon  them. 

Gov.  Prakasa 
Excels  in  Hospifality 

When  we  arrived  in  Madras  on 
March  9  we  were  met  at  the  airport 
by  His  Excellency  Mr.  Prakasa,  the 
Governor,  Mr.  Ramachandran,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  and 
a  large,  animated  crowd  including 
representatives  of  the  schools  for  the 
blind  and  the  deaf.  We  were  garlanded 
with  flowers  and  children  formed  a 
guard  of  honor  as  we  proceeded  to 
Government  House  Raj  Bhavan,  where 
delightful  rooms  had  been  provided  for 
us.  The  Governor  himself  came  to  see 
that  we  were  comfortable,  and  that  was 
the  beginning  of  a  friendship  that 
makes  my  heart  glow  every  time  I 
think  of  him.  Although  his  duties  were 
many  and  heavy,  he  found  a  few 
minutes  every  day  to  visit  us,  and  each 
time  we  were  impressed  by  his  gentle 
personality— a  blend  of  theosophic 


idealism,  tireless  energy,  and  a  delight 
in  nature  and  in  the  poetry  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  India.  When  we  went  out 
from  the  palace  he  would  gallantly  hold 
an  umbrella  over  us  until  we  found  a 
shady  spot  to  sit.  One  morning  he 
walked  with  us  to  his  sunken  garden 
where  a  pool  of  lotus  lilies  made  my 
heart  give  a  happy  little  jump,  they 
reminded  me  so  much  of  Japan.  Mr. 
Prakasa  taught  me  much  about  the 
trees  he  loves— the  tamarind,  the  guava, 
and  the  mango.  Most  interesting  was 
the  banyan.  He  showed  me  the  little 
shoots  which  drop  from  the  extremities 
of  its  boughs  into  the  ground,  take  root, 
grow  and  bloom  and  bear  fruit  like  the 
parent  tree. 

Hitherto  the  newspapermen  had 
been  friendly  but  shy  because  they 
maintained  the  reverent  Oriental  atti¬ 
tude  towards  one  of  my  age,  but  in 
Madras  their  questions  flowed  freely. 
We  spoke  frankly  together,  not  only  of 
the  problems  of  the  blind,  but  of 
Gandhi  and  philosophy  and  poetry. 
Such  talk  causes  my  mental  lungs  to 
expand  and  I  feel  myself  part  of  the 
miracle  of  life,  the  Divine  Purpose  that 
runs  through  creation. 

Governor  Prakasa  was  present  at  a 
reception  given  us  by  Mayor  Ghidam- 
baram.  There  is  earnest  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  handicapped  in  Madras, 
but  Mayor  Ghidambaram  said  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  blind  were  desti¬ 
tute  and  lived  by  begging.  His  sincerity 
and  straightforwardness  touched  me 
profoundly,  and  when  I  spoke  I  en¬ 
dorsed  his  words,  “We  have  a  duty  to 
help  all  our  citizens  rise  to  their  full 
stature.  But  that  duty  is  greater  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  handicapped.” 

The  evening  of  March  II  Polly  and 
I  were  accorded  a  beautiful  reception 
on  the  lawns  of  Government  House  by 
the  Gentral  Guild  of  Social  Service, 
Seva  Samajam.  Governor  Prakasa  pre¬ 
sided.  Many  of  the  elite  of  Madras 
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were  present.  The  Seva  Samajam  is  a 
society  of  thirty  years’  standing  with 
many  branches  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  I  was  particularly  glad  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  meet  those  who 
had  chosen  service  to  their  fellow  men 
as  their  goal,  and  I  appealed  to  them 
to  add  one  more  item  to  their  already 
great  burden— the  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness. 

We  visited  schools  for  the  blind  and 
the  deaf  and  I  had  the  privilege  of 
speaking  at  Madras  University  on  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  and  of  ad¬ 
dressing  a  vast  meeting  of  the  Indian 
Women’s  Association  and  sister  organ¬ 
izations  on  the  right  attitude  towards 
the  blind. 

After  we  left  Madras  we  stopped  for 
a  large  public  meeting  at  Bangalore, 
a  big,  progressive  city.  We  had  met 
Dr.  Modi,  an  eye  man  who  was  com¬ 
bating  blindness  in  rural  areas,  and  I 
was  proud  to  hear  of  the  Government’s 
gift  of  50,000  rupees  to  him  and  his 
assistants.  At  the  meeting  I  implored 
the  citizens  to  strengthen  Dr.  Modi’s 
hands  with  a  competent  staff  and 
proper  accommodations  and  to  see  that 
eye  camps  were  set  up  wherever  they 
were  needed. 

The  next  morning  Polly  and  I  motored 
to  Mysore  through  semi-desert  land 
with  rice  paddies  here  and  there  and 
occasionally  a  drove  of  sheep  or  a 
group  of  monkeys  running  around.  The 
magnificent  palace  in  Mysore  im¬ 
pressed  upon  me  the  meaning  of  the 
Bible  words,  “The  ivory  palaces  with 
which  they  have  made  thee  glad.” 
What  a  prodigious  number  of  ele¬ 
phants  must  have  been  slaughtered  for 
it!  The  walls  were  ornamented  with 
every  conceivable  grace  and  fantasy 
and  the  roof  was  literally  covered  with 
gold-leaf.  I  had  read  about  such  splen¬ 
dor  in  the  palaces  of  India,  but  could 
not  believe  it  until  I  had  touched  it 
for  myself.  The  Maharajah,  who  is 


called  “the  Nehru  of  Mysore,”  is  a  sin- 
cere  democrat,  greatly  interested  in  the  t 
well-being  of  his  people  and  in  vast  J 
projects  like  our  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  for  his  people.  The  school  j 
for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  seemed  to  j, 
us  good.  Each  group  had  its  own  I' 
teachers  and  they  worked  together  in  | 
happy  co-operation.  | 

A  Holiday  | 

We  were  now  to  have  our  first  holi-  1 
day.  Mr.  Prakasa  had  invited  us  to  f 

spend  it  at  his  summer  home  at 

Ootacamund  (Outy)  in  the  mountains 
north  of  Madras.  We  left  Mysore  at 
6  A.  M.  and  endured  much  heat  and 
dust  until  the  late  afternoon.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  servants  welcomed  us  kindly,  a 
nice  hot  supper  awaited  us,  and  the 
utter  peace  and  beauty  of  the  place  . 
refreshed  our  souls  and  our  weary 
bodies.  The  summer  had  not  begun  and 
the  guest-house  where  we  stayed  was 
a  comfortable  refuge  in  which  we 
could  attend  to  our  steadily  mounting 
correspondence.  We  walked  around  the 
estate  every  day,  enjoying  the  extensive 
lawns  and  the  luxurious  gardens.  Occa¬ 
sionally  we  took  a  drive  through  the  ; 
thicker  part  of  the  woods.  Once  we 
visited  the  simple  cottage  where  the 
Governor  slips  away  at  times  for  rest 
and  contemplation,  and  I  shivered  to 
hear  how  leopards  and  other  savage 
animals  sometimes  move  stealthily 
around  the  cottage  while  he  sleeps  or 
meditates. 

On  our  way  from  Outy  to  Galcutta 
we  had  to  stop  in  Madras  to  change 
planes,  and  there  was  Governor  Pra¬ 
kasa  come  to  meet  us!  We  were  deeply 
touched  by  this  attention,  and  oh,  how 
we  longed  for  the  peace  of  Raj  Bhavan! 
But  after  a  pleasant  visit  with  him  over 
a  cup  of  coffee  Polly  and  I  braced  our¬ 
selves  for  the  long  afternoon  flight.  It 
was  like  a  trip  to  the  old-fashioned  hell 
of  fire  and  brimstone.  When  we  arrived 
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in  Calcutta  the  temperature  was  105° 
and  it  stayed  around  that  figure  for 
almost  the  entire  week  we  were  there. 

Although  the  press  stood  by  the 
cause  of  the  handicapped,  the  public 
did  not  show  as  much  interest  as  I 
had  hoped,  except  in  the  school  for 
blind  children.  My  reading  had  pre¬ 
pared  me  for  the  high  standards  of 
this  school,  but  I  was  amazed  at  the 
heroism  of  the  little  Lighthouse  for  the 
adult  blind.  Almost  singlehandedly 
during  its  thirteen  brief,  precarious 
years,  it  has  been  instrumental  in  rescu¬ 
ing  seventy  blind  men  and  women  from 
the  clutches  of  abject  misery  and  has 
enabled  them  to  earn  an  independent 
livelihood.  Several  were  working  for 
degrees  at  various  universities.  The 
principal  is  Bani  Ghosh. 

We  were  given  an  outdoor  reception 
by  the  English-Speaking  Union.  I 
spoke  of  the  power  of  this  organization 
as  an  instrument  for  friendship,  peace 
and  brotherhood  and,  to  my  surprise, 
a  check  for  5000  rupees  along  with 
other  contributions  made  on  the  spot 
was  put  into  my  hand  for  the  support 
of  the  handicapped. 

We  attended  a  convention  of  teach¬ 
ers  at  the  Calcutta  School  for  the  Deaf. 
I  was  cheered  by  the  wide-awake  spirit 
among  the  teachers  and  Polly  said  the 
pupils  spoke  very  well  indeed,  but  it 
saddened  me  to  learn  that  the  Calcutta 
Government  had  not  taken  steps  to 
support  the  school. 

Another  open-air  meeting  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  All-Bengal  Women’s 
Home.  This  splendid  organization  of 
women  works  for  women  refugees  from 
Pakistan,  trying  to  find  employment  for 
them.  They  also  aid  orphan  children. 
They  appreciated  the  importance  of 
protecting  human  eyes,  but  they  were 
not  in  a  position  to  add  this  service  to 
their  labors.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
thought  of  blindness  alone  as  of  the 
miseries  prevalent  throughout  the 


Orient  that  made  my  heart  ache  to  the 
point  of  breaking.  I  wanted  to  put  my 
arms  around  the  All-Bengal  Women’s 
Home  with  a  benediction  upon  their 
resourcefulness,  self-denial  and  per¬ 
severance  in  breaking  down  stone  by 
stone  the  walls  of  greed,  caste  and 
ignorance. 

Early  one  morning  Polly  and  I 
motored  around  for  a  view  of  Calcutta. 
I  shrank  from  the  foul  smells  of  a  city 
with  fever  in  its  breath  and  unsatisfied 
hunger  on  an  appalling  scale,  a  city 
where  thousands  sleep  in  the  streets  at 
night,  but  I  could  not  keep  the  All- 
Bengal  Women’s  Home  out  of  my  mind 
and  I  wanted  to  understand  the  gigan¬ 
tic  problems  of  over-population,  sick¬ 
ness  and  ignorance  to  the  solution  of 
which  they  and  other  dedicated  work¬ 
ers  throughout  India  are  sacrificing 
themselves,  just  as  Gandhi  had  done. 

We  found  the  Governor  of  Bengal 
wise  and  well-informed  on  world 
affairs.  I  gave  a  statement  to  the  press 
that  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  most 
urgent  needs  of  the  blind  were  gen¬ 
erous  funds  for  the  Lighthouse  and  a 
braille  printing  plant  to  publish  books 
in  the  Bengali  tongue,  and  I  asked  for 
liberal  support  of  the  School  for  the 
Deaf. 

On  April  6  we  took  the  plane  for  the 
seven-hour  ffight  to  New  Delhi.  The 
gladness  with  which  we  were  wel¬ 
comed  made  us  feel  as  if  we  had  come 
home.  Our  program  was  a  full  one. 
On  April  7  we  went  a  long  way  to  visit 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  at 
Badarpur,  and  in  the  evening  attended 
a  reception  given  by  the  Indian  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Child  Welfare.  Nehru’s  daughter 
Indira  Gandhi  was  chairman.  She 
greeted  me  affectionately  and  the 
whole  affair  was  delightfully  informal. 
I  spoke  briefly  on  the  special  needs  of 
handicapped  children  and  of  the  assist¬ 
ance  the  newly  created  Children’s  Bu¬ 
reau  could  give  in  enabling  them  to 
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become  happy  and  productive  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community.  The  audience 
seemed  pleased  with  my  talk  and  I 
shook  hands  with  many  people,  some 
of  whom  were  deaf. 

A  Gift  from  Nehru 

Then  I  had  a  glorious  surprise. 
Nehru’s  books,  all  autographed,  were 
placed  in  my  hands— four  books  full  of 
precious  stones  from  the  labyrinthine 
depths  of  a  personality  that  had  dif¬ 
fused  itself  so  quietly  into  my  corner 
of  human  experience.  Nor  was  this  all. 
As  I  looked  around  for  Indira  to  say 
goodbye,  lo,  her  father  was  waiting  for 
me  at  the  top  of  the  long  stairway.  He 
really  seemed  happy  to  see  me  again, 
and  it  was  a  thrill  of  a  most  delicate 
kind  to  learn  that  he  had  made 
arrangements  for  Polly  and  me  to  fly 
to  Agra  the  next  day  to  see  the  Taj 
Mahal. 

Dr.  Bahn,  Deputy  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Lai  Advani,  Director  of 
Special  Education,  went  with  us.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  visit  we  saw  Lai  Advani  con¬ 
stantly,  and  the  fellowship  between 
him  and  me  is  among  my  most  beauti¬ 
ful  memories  of  India.  He  is  a  young 
blind  man,  and  his  enthusiasm,  his 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  blind 
of  India,  and  his  carefully  weighed 
counsel  were  of  untold  service  to  me. 
His  incessant  hard  work,  his  grasp  of 
new  ideas  about  the  deaf,  his  initiative 
and  willingness  to  work  with  others 
excited  my  admiration,  and  oh,  the 
exhilaration  of  discussing  books  with 
him  when  we  had  a  chance! 

After  supper  in  Agra  we  motored 
out  to  the  Taj  Mahal.  The  evening  was 
ideal.  The  moon  was  full  and  Polly 
was  in  ecstasies  over  its  golden  glory. 
Of  course  I  could  not  see  it,  but  I  could 
imagine  it  playing  like  soft  music  in 
and  out  among  the  open  spaces  of  the 
Taj  Mahal.  Just  to  smell  the  trees  and 
to  feel  the  marble  loveliness  of  the 


tomb  while  I  imagined  moonlight  over 
it  all  was  a  rapture  to  me.  My  fingers 
were  touched  with  flame  as  I  passed 
my  hands  over  the  unearthly  beauty  of 
the  designs,  the  endlessly  varied  curves 
and  symbolic  figures.  There  was  more 
to  me  than  the  deep  bereavement  out 
of  which  the  King  had  wrought  the  Taj 
Mahal.  There  was  the  creative  faith 
that  animates  great  religions  with  love 
and  life’s  crowned  powers  that  conquer 
death.  In  it  I  sensed  a  perhaps  uncon¬ 
scious  prophecy  of  the  day  when  out 
of  the  travail  there  would  arise  new 
ideals  of  self-expression,  culture  and 
strength  for  India. 

About  this  time  I  received  a  beauti¬ 
ful  letter  from  Mrs.  Kennedy,  wife  of 
the  former  Ambassador  from  the 
United  States,  informing  me  of  the 
work  she  and  a  number  of  other 
American  women  had  done  in  collect¬ 
ing  funds,  bedding,  embossed  books 
and  other  equipment  for  the  school  for 
blind  girls. 

On  the  morning  of  April  9  I  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  Trust  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Deaf  of  India,  started  by 
Mr.  U.  A.  Basrurker,  Honorary  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Blind  Relief  Association. 
The  audience  was  immense,  and  I  ex¬ 
pressed  my  gratitude  that  such  a  noble 
expression  of  India’s  heart  should  bear 
my  name. 

LL.D.  from 
Uniyersify  of  Delhi 

At  five  o’clock,  at  a  special  convoca¬ 
tion  of  the  University  of  Delhi,  a  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Letters  honoris  causa  degree  was 
bestowed  upon  me.  Dr.  Radhkrishna  in 
his  speech  raised  my  education  out  of 
the  local  and  the  immediate  to  the 
region  of  eternal  values  and  insisted 
that  we  all,  normal  and  handicapped, 
should  use  the  knowledge  we  acquire 
not  only  as  a  light  to  our  path,  but  as  a 
battle  horn  against  stupidity  and  sel¬ 
fishness  as  we  try  to  establish  social 
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and  intellectual  freedom  as  an  invio¬ 
lable  right  everywhere.  From  my  first 
meeting  with  Dr.  Radhkrishna  I  had 
acquired  a  warm,  though  silent,  in¬ 
timacy  with  his  towering  personality. 
He  was,  and  has  remained  to  me  “the 
conscience  of  mankind,”  as  he  calls 
Gandhi,  and  an  incarnation  of  the  Bud¬ 
dhist  message  of  compassion,  mercy 
and  peace. 

The  robing  ceremony  was  very  sim¬ 
ple,  but  I  felt  handsome  in  the  red  and 
gold  garments  with  which  I  was  ap¬ 
parelled.  In  a  deep  sense  my  heart  beat 
with  the  hearts  of  the  students  in  a 
world  rhythm.  Full  of  emotion  I  encour¬ 
aged  them  to  spread  the  light  of  under¬ 
standing  among  peoples.  “The  Light 
heals,  it  dispels  shadows.  Generous 
beams  of  science,  literature,  art  and 
education  are  abroad  in  the  world.  Fol¬ 
low  them  unafraid,  dear  students,  and 
you  will  marvel  to  see  how  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  brotherhood  grow  and  flourish 
through  your  influence.” 

On  the  next  day,  Sunday,  Polly  and 
I  visited  Gandhijfis  Samadhi  and  I  laid 
a  wreath  on  his  grave.  I  cannot  asso¬ 
ciate  death  with  personalities  and  as  I 
stood  there  I  sensed  inwardly  his  pres¬ 
ence,  fearless  and  gentle,  just  as  he  had 
been  on  earth,  and  I  saluted  him  joy¬ 
ously,  sure  that  from  his  abode  of  peace 
and  light  he  was  continuing  to  inspire 
and  elevate  his  fellow  men  as  he  had 
done  in  his  past  life. 

We  lunched  that  day  with  Minister 
of  Health  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur  in  her 
home.  Physically  she  is  a  beautiful 
woman  whom  I  admire  and  honor  still 
more  for  her  loveliness  of  spirit  and 
mind  and  her  courage  in  tackling  for¬ 
midable  obstacles.  She  spoke  to  me  of 
her  cause— the  well-being  of  356,000,000 
people— and  I  felt  that  her  work  would 
tax  to  the  utmost  the  powers  of  Pallas 
Athene.  Yet  how  quiet  she  was,  and 
how  full  of  the  faith  that  moves  moun¬ 
tains.  I  noticed  the  simplicity  of  her 


style  of  living  and  the  unswerving  de¬ 
votion  to  her  mission— to  bring  health 
to  India  as  a  people. 

Ever  since  we  had  met  His  Highness 
Sardar-E-Rayasat  Karan  Singh  of 
Kashmir  on  our  first  visit  to  New  Delhi 
Polly  and  I  had  looked  forward  to 
accepting  his  invitation  to  visit  Kash¬ 
mir  in  the  spring  as  his  guests.  We  flew 
up  on  April  II.  The  snow-crowned 
Himalayas  rose  before  us  in  breath¬ 
taking  magnificence  and  I  felt  the 
tenseness  in  Polly’s  body  as  the  pilot 
threaded  his  hazardous  way  over  fear¬ 
ful  precipices  and  jagged  passes.  As  we 
motored  out  to  the  Prince’s  guest  house 
in  Srinagar  spring  seemed  to  be  “the 
year’s  pleasant  king.”  The  sun  was 
warm  on  my  face  and  the  wind 
brought  me  ravishing  fragrances  from 
apple  blossoms  and  young  grasses. 

Then  there  occurred  one  of  the  un¬ 
predictable  changes  of  weather  in  the 
Himalayas.  That  night  a  heavy  frost 
killed  the  apple  blossoms.  For  five 
days  the  wind  blew  furiously  and  it 
snowed,  rained,  or  sleeted  without  in¬ 
terruption.  I  stayed  in  bed  to  exorcise 
an  obstinate  cold.  Everyone  did  all 
they  could  for  our  comfort  and  pleas¬ 
ure  and  we  had  an  opportunity  to  rest 
before  continuing  the  tour.  Also  I  was 
glad  for  leisure  to  read  articles  in 
braille  that  had  piled  up.  I  was  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  the  forthcoming 
Bandung  conference— to  me  it  was  like 
fresh  waves  breaking  into  the  brackish 
ocean  of  earthly  affairs. 

When  we  flew  down  from  Kashmir 
to  Jumna  we  met  the  Prince  of  Kash¬ 
mir  again  and  his  lovely  young  bride 
who  had  been  a  princess  of  Nepal.  She 
told  me  that  she  intended  to  open  two 
new  schools  for  the  blind  in  Jumna 
before  long.  The  Prince  was  full  of 
progressive  plans  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country.  He  and  his  wife  were  friendly 
and  democratic  and  I  liked  them  very 
much. 
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We  went  on  to  New  Delhi.  From 
there  we  motored  to  Mussoorie  where 
I  was  to  open  the  first  seminar  on  the 
blind  in  India.  Lai  Advani  was  present 
and  I  was  gratified  to  see  so  many  in¬ 
telligent  people  gathered  to  pool  their 
experiences  and  thrash  out  their  prac¬ 
tical  difficulties.  Dr.  Saiyidian’s  ad¬ 
dress  was  full  of  wisdom  and  construc¬ 
tive  thought  and  it  was  a  gladdening 
experience  to  see  the  readiness  with 
which  Hindus,  Moslems,  Christians 
and  peoples  of  other  religions  worked 
together.  I  knew  that  there  were  ex¬ 
ceptions,  but  I  can  bear  witness  to 
numerous  examples,  here  and  in  other 
places,  where  movements  for  the  blind, 
and  the  deaf  too,  break  down  racial 
and  credal  barriers. 

Inferfaifh  Efforts 

While  we  were  in  New  Delhi  Fate 
approached  us  in  the  shape  of  the  Cul¬ 
tural  Attache  from  the  Indonesian  Em¬ 
bassy,  Soejono  Kromodimoeljo.  He  told 
us  that  his  Government  was  very  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  me  visit  the  school  for  the 
blind  at  Bandung  and  said  that  he 
would  accompany  us  all  the  way.  I  was 
eager  to  go,  but  we  were  due  in  Pakis¬ 
tan  and  after  that  in  Burma. 

When  we  reached  Lahore  in  Pakis¬ 
tan  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
again  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  who  had 
rendered  such  precious  service  to  the 
blind  in  helping  to  establish  a  world 
system  of  braille.  He  had  worked  for 
a  year  and  a  half  to  improve  the  lot 
of  the  blind  in  Pakistan  and  it  was 
helpful  to  discuss  their  problems  with 
him.  The  newspapers  were  friendly, 
but  from  what  I  could  gather  almost 
everyone  in  the  seeing  population  of 
the  country  looks  upon  the  blind  as  fit 
only  for  begging. 

At  the  Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind  we  saw  a  delightful  per¬ 
formance  by  deaf  boys  imitating  the 
merchant,  the  beggar,  the  water-carrier. 


the  peasant,  the  bride  and  the  groom. 
They  were  merry  and  friendly,  but  we 
had  no  chance  to  watch  them  at  their 
speech  lessons.  We  saw  no  sign  of  the 
blind  pupils. 

On  the  evening  of  May  2,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  delivering  a  speech  on  the 
prevention  of  blindness  at  the  Medical 
College  of  Pakistan.  The  doctors 
showed  great  appreciation  and  I  was 
refreshed  by  their  determination  to 
improve  the  health  of  the  people.  We 
were  warmly  welcomed  at  the  Emerson 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  This  is  a  small 
school  where  boys  are  taught  to  read 
and  write  braille  and  to  earn  a  meager 
living  by  caning  chairs.  There  is  a  poor- 
house  where  the  blind  workers  live, 
but  we  were  not  invited  to  inspect  it. 
I  presented  braille  copies  of  the  Koran 
from  the  AFOB  to  some  men  from  the 
poorhouse  and  their  fervent  gratitude 
moved  me  beyond  words.  A  sightless 
member  of  the  Institute  implored  me 
to  appeal  to  the  Government  on  behalf 
of  the  school.  I  did  my  best  to  shake 
the  medieval  indifference  of  the  Lahore 
Municipal  Corporation  the  following 
night,  but  their  lack  of  response  indi¬ 
cated  that  my  speech  was  a  failure. 

I  refused  a  number  of  invitations 
because  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  blind,  and  I  could  not  escape  a 
persistent  feeling  that  we  were  wasting 
our  time  in  Pakistan.  But  we  flew  to 
Karachi.  I  spoke  at  an  outdoor  meeting 
of  women  pleading  for  the  rights  of  the 
adult  blind  to  rehabilitation  and  em¬ 
ployment.  The  first  wife  of  Mohammed 
Ali  was  at  the  meeting.  I  had  read 
about  her  brave,  thoughtful  labors  for 
the  education,  social  freedom,  and  suf¬ 
frage  for  the  women  of  Pakistan  and  I 
wrote  a  note  asking  if  I  might  call  on 
her.  She  invited  us  for  tea  the  follow¬ 
ing  afternoon.  She  was  all  I  had  im¬ 
agined— beautiful,  refined,  a  woman  of 
vision  and  leadership.  I  told  her  that 
we  had  decided  to  go  to  Bandung  (we 
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hid  talked  it  over  with  the  workers  for 
the  blind  in  Lahore  and  Karachi)  and 
she  expressed  much  pleasure.  She  had 
visited  the  school  for  the  deaf  there 
and  praised  its  articulation.  That  same 
day  Polly  and  I  went  to  the  small  but 
well-conducted  Centre  for  the  Adult 
Blind  under  Miss  Marjorie  Fyson.  I 
had  a  happy  time  with  her  students— 
young  men  skilled  in  massage,  basketry 
and  other  crafts.  Their  alertness  and 
cheery  courage  are  good  for  me  to  re¬ 
member. 

Mrs.  Macy's  Influence 
in  Indonesia 

Mr.  Kromodimoeljo  met  us  in  Karachi 
and  took  care  of  us  throughout  our  trip 
to  Indonesia.  We  spent  one  night  in 
Singapore,  then  caught  a  plane  for 
Djakarta.  The  Minister  of  Education 
and  other  eminent  persons  met  us  at 
the  airport.  The  government  sent  two 
charming  girls  to  serve  us  and  Soekono, 
as  we  now  called  Mr.  Kromodimoeljo, 
took  us  in  a  motor  car  up  to  Bandung. 
It  was  a  six  or  seven  hours"  drive.  Java 
was  all  I  had  imagined  from  reading 
Conrad  and  more— extensive  orchards, 
luscious  gardens,  old  Dutch  mansions 
land  glorious  fertile  mountains.  We 
stayed  as  guests  in  the  home  of  the 
Governor  of  Bandung  and  his  beautiful 
wife. 

When  we  inspected  the  school  for 
the  blind  the  next  morning  I  had  a  joy¬ 
ful  surprise— I  found  it  a  living  ex¬ 
pression  of  Anne  Sullivan  Macy’s  work! 
The  teachers  had  studied  her  methods 
with  perceptive  minds  and  were  em¬ 
bodying  them  in  the  free,  happy  lives 
of  their  pupils.  The  educational  mate¬ 
rials  were  inadequate  and  the  building 
was  overcrowded,  yet  the  teachers  had 
the  true  aim  of  education  at  heart— to 
show  the  pupils  not  “how  to  be  blind,” 
but  how  to  think  and  use  their  minds 
and  hands  for  shaping  the  materials 
within  them  for  normal  living.  The 


affection  between  teachers  and  pupils 
was  inspiring. 

The  next  afternoon  I  addressed  a 
meeting  of  Indonesian  women  on  their 
responsibilities  to  the  adult  blind. 
When  we  returned  to  Djakarta  we 
called  upon  the  President,  Dr.  Soe- 
karno.  He  was  genial  and  warm¬ 
hearted.  We  talked  about  the  three 
thousand  islands  of  Indonesia  and  he 
told  how  he  visited  them  in  a  motor 
boat  and  said  that  he  often  sang  and 
danced  with  the  people.  Afterwards 
we  met  several  blind  social  workers 
and  then  rushed  away  to  the  Singapore 
plane  because  we  were  due  in  Rangoon 
on  May  12.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
as  it  were,  we  went  through  the  hail 
and  farewell  of  our  contacts  with  the 
courageous,  intelligent,  artistic  Indo¬ 
nesian  people  on  the  garden  island  of 
Java. 

We  stopped  for  a  night  in  Bangkok, 
where  we  were  met  at  the  airport  by 
Mrs.  Peurifoy,  wife  of  the  late  Ambas¬ 
sador,  Miss  Genevieve  Caulfield,  the 
brave,  resourceful  blind  woman  at  the 
head  of  the  school  for  the  blind,  and 
several  others.  We  rested  at  the  Am¬ 
bassador’s  guest  house  during  the 
steaming  heat  and  in  the  evening 
passed  a  happy  hour  with  Mrs.  Peuri¬ 
foy.  Next  morning  we  had  only  a  few 
moments  to  spare  at  Miss  Caulfield’s 
school,  but  I  loved  the  surrounding 
trees  and  the  affectionate  interest  of 
the  nuns  in  the  children’s  welfare. 
Many  of  the  children  were  away  on 
vacation,  but  quite  a  number  did  not 
go  home  because  their  parents  had  re¬ 
jected  them  as  unfit  for  anything  but 
begging.  Thailand,  alas,  is  not  the  only 
place  where  it  is  still  difficult  to  con¬ 
vince  some  of  the  people  that  their 
afflicted  children  are  not  being  pun¬ 
ished  for  misdeeds  in  a  previous  state. 

In  Rangoon  the  American  Embassy 
placed  a  car  at  our  disposal.  Every  pos¬ 
sible  attention  to  our  comfort  and  well- 
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being  was  given  us  by  the  Government, 
and  the  genuine  interest  of  the  people 
in  their  blind  was  stimulating. 

On  May  13  we  visited  the  home  for 
the  blind  (Moslem)  and  found  that 
the  rugs,  baskets  and  small  artieles  in 
carpentry  produced  by  the  men  were 
well  made.  They  worked  out  of  doors 
and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  their  cheer¬ 
ful  content.  At  the  workshop  for  the 
Christian  blind  and  St.  Michael's  School 
for  the  Blind  and  the  school  for  the 
deaf  we  were  impressed  by  the  high 
standards  of  workmanship  and  teach¬ 
ing.  We  called  on  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  in  the  late  after¬ 
noon  attended  a  reception  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Embassy  where  we  met  Ambas¬ 
sador  Satterthwaite.  I  liked  his  firm 
handshake  and  it  was  good  to  talk  with 
him  about  our  adventures  in  various 
lands. 

Next  morning  early,  before  the  heat 
became  unbearable,  we  motored  out  to 
see  the  Shwedagon  Pagoda.  It  was  a 
queer  experience  for  Polly  and  me  to 
have  men  carry  us  in  chairs  up  the  long 
flights  of  steps  to  that  world-celebrated 
shrine.  I  passed  my  hand  over  statues 
of  Buddha  and  the  gold-leaf  which 
covers  the  pagoda.  Polly  was  overpow¬ 
ered  by  its  splendor  when  the  sun  shone 
upon  it  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  there 
could  not  be  a  more  radiant  symbol  on 
earth  of  faith  in  God  and  His  power  to 
deliver  from  sin  and  darkness. 

Guests  of  Prime  Minister  U  Nu 

In  the  late  afternoon  we  went  to  a 
reception  at  the  Burma  Translation  So¬ 
ciety  at  which  Prime  Minister  U  Nu 
was  present.  The  moment  I  took  his 
hand  I  was  attracted  by  his  noble  per¬ 
sonality,  his  dignified  grace  and  simpli¬ 
city.  There  was  tireless  energy  in  his 
hand  also,  and  a  cheerful  serenity.  It 
was  worth  traveling  all  those  thousands 
of  miles  just  to  find  that  type  of  states¬ 
man. 


It  was  Mr.  U  Nu  who  so  hospitaciy 
installed  us  at  his  quiet  country  guest 
house.  In  the  midst  of  his  labors  at  his 
city  residence  he  kept  sending  friendly 
inquiries  about  our  comfort  and  every 
morning,  by  his  order,  a  bunch  of 
Grand  Duke  Jessamines,  his  favorite 
flower,  was  placed  on  our  breakfast 
table.  I  felt  close  to  a  man  whose  peace 
of  soul  rises  above  material  concerns, 
and  whose  activities  in  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  omit  nothing  in  the  advancement 
of  human  life  and  happiness. 

Soon  after  eight  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  on  May  16  I  addressed  a  most  re¬ 
sponsive  audience  at  Madame  Aung 
San’s  house  on  prevention  of  blindness. 
In  the  afternoon  Mayor  U  Sein  Pe  gave 
me  a  beautiful  civic  welcome  at  Cit)^ 
Hall,  and  I  urged  the  citizens  of  Ran¬ 
goon  to  study  the  needs  of  their  blind 
and  see  to  it  that  funds  were  provided 
to  train  those  who  were  capable  for 
self-support  or  at  least  partial  inde¬ 
pendence. 

The  next  morning  we  called  on  the 
President  of  the  Union  of  Burma,  and 
in  the  evening  the  Minister  of  Social 
Services  gave  a  dinner  in  my  honor 
where  blind  musicians  played  and  sang. 
On  the  I8th  we  lunched  at  the  Rotary 
Club.  I  had  learned  with  happy  sur¬ 
prise  that  it  had  raised  funds  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  braille  printing  press  for  the 
blind  of  Burma,  and  I  was  pleased  to 
be  able  to  tell  them  how  proud  I  was 
that  such  a  public-spirited  body  of  men 
were  taking  a  constructive  interest  in 
the  education  and  welfare  of  the  blind. 

We  left  Rangoon  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning  and  stopped  in  Hong 
Kong  at  noon.  We  had  only  four  hours 
before  going  on  to  Manila.  To  my  great 
regret  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  visit 
the  schools  for  the  handicapped,  but 
we  met  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  work 
for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  I  was  in¬ 
terviewed  by  the  press.  When  we 
landed  at  the  Manila  airport  we  were 
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met  by  the  Social  Welfare  Administra¬ 
tor,  Mrs.  Pacita  Warns,  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Citizens  Committee  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  and  a  group  of 
the  physically  handicapped.  The  press 
interviewed  us  most  pleasantly  at  the 
Manila  Hotel. 

Next  morning  we  called  upon  Presi¬ 
dent  Magsaysay.  His  hearty  handshake 
confirmed  my  previous  estimate  of  him. 
He  spoke  most  appreciatively  of  my  en¬ 
deavors  for  the  handicapped  and  con¬ 
ferred  upon  me  the  Medal  of  the  Gold¬ 
en  Heart.  In  the  evening  the  Social 
Welfare  Administration  honored  me 
with  a  testimonial  dinner.  There  was 
a  magic  touch  of  Filipino  art  and  cul¬ 
ture  in  the  atmosphere.  The  tribute 
paid  me  by  Francisco  Rodrigo,  a  young 
lawyer,  pleased  me  with  its  simplicity. 
He  talked  with  us  charmingly  about 
Filipino  poetry  and  music  and  gave  us 
some  good  laughs  too.  A  young  artist  in¬ 
terpreted  with  dramatic  gestures  a  song 
about  the  light  of  love  and  a  foolish 
bird  that  lost  its  way  in  the  rice  fields. 

New  Activity  in  the  Philippines 

The  afternoon  of  May  21  I  laid  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Pilot  Adjustment 
Training  Centre  at  Barranca,  Cubao, 
Quezon.  It  was  gratifying  to  see  the 
care,  thought,  and  energy  with  which 
the  Welfare  Administration  is  carrying 
forward  plans  to  erect  new  centers  in 
other  parts  of  the  Philippines.  We  were 
fortunate  during  this  week  to  have  with 
us  Mr.  Victor  J.  Baltazar,  Supervisor  of 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Manila.  From  him  we  learned  that  the 
activities  for  the  blind  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  are  much  like  those  in  the  United 
States,  but  they  are  entirely  under  the 
direction  of  Filipinos. 

We  had  an  opportunity  to  attend  a 
conference  of  students,  educators  and 
businessmen.  I  entreated  them  to  join 
hands  with  the  Social  Welfare  Adminis¬ 
tration,  to  give  full  support  to  the  Citi¬ 


zens  Committee  and  to  encourage  every 
agency  for  the  blind  to  learn  from  the 
Citizens  Committee  the  best  means  of 
co-operation. 

May  24  was  an  exciting  day.  After 
speaking  to  the  blind  workers  at  the 
Welfare  Administration’s  excellent  re¬ 
habilitation  workshop  we  inspected  the 
Philippine  Eye  Bank.  It  was  a  Red 
Letter  occasion  to  meet  the  Medical 
Consultant,  Dr.  Geminiano  de  Ocampo. 
His  is  still  the  only  eye  hospital  in  the 
Philippine  Republic.  We  had  lunch 
with  Mrs.  Ferguson,  wife  of  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Ferguson,  and  a  number  of  attrac¬ 
tive,  intelligent  women,  both  Filipino 
and  American.  I  spoke  informally,  ex¬ 
pressing  my  wish  that  they  join  the 
crusade  to  keep  the  light  in  human  eyes 
and  to  brighten  the  long  night  of  the 
blind  with  purposeful  work.  They  all 
said  they  would  do  their  utmost  for 
the  cause. 

I  made  two  speeches  at  the  General 
Hospital,  first  to  the  blind  and  the  deaf, 
then  to  the  seeing  and  hearing,  remind¬ 
ing  them  that  their  duty  of  caring  for 
their  sight  was  as  important  as  the  duty 
of  the  handicapped  to  strive  for  inde¬ 
pendence.  I  spoke  of  my  delight  in  the 
services  that  Dr.  Ocampo  was  render¬ 
ing  through  the  hospital  and  told  them 
that  I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  many 
people  did  not  come  there  regularly  to 
have  their  eyes  examined. 

During  our  flight  from  Manila  to  To¬ 
kyo  we  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  in 
Okinawa.  I  did  not  know  that  a  school 
for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  had  been 
established  here,  and  I  was  astonished 
to  find  a  crowd  of  pupils  at  the  air¬ 
port  welcoming  me  affectionately  with 
smiles  and  flowers. 

Friendships  Renewed  in  Japan 

In  Japan  we  were  among  old  friends 
and,  as  on  our  two  previous  visits,  the 
people  of  Nippon  poured  on  us  a  Nia¬ 
gara  of  kindness,  generosity  and  serv- 
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ice.  Our  hearts  were  filled  with  sorrow 
because  Takea  Iwahashi  had  died,  but 
somehow  he  seemed  very  close  as  we 
made  our  way  to  the  Imperial  Hotel. 

We  had  a  happy  foregathering  with 
members  of  the  Mainichi  Press  and  the 
Tokyo  Helen  Keller  Association.  The 
Association  of  Blind  Students  in  Japan 
were  also  present  and  they  saluted  me 
as  “our  mother  whose  little  bluebird  of 
happiness  flutters  in  our  hearts.”  I 
learned  that  under  the  Law  for  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  Handicapped  Persons  enacted 
in  1950  the  Tokyo  Association  and  the 
West  Japan  Helen  Keller  Foundation 
jointly  provide  selected  handicapped 
students  with  scholarships,  and  that 
thus  far  26  blind  and  four  deaf  have 
received  this  assistance.  I  was  also  in¬ 
formed  that  in  co-operation  with  the 
welfare  department  of  the  Mainichi 
newspapers  the  two  organizations  bear¬ 
ing  my  name  have  administered  treat¬ 
ment  for  trachoma  to  about  138,000 
patients,  thus  greatly  reducing  the  in¬ 
cidence  of  blindness  in  Japan. 

Another  cause  for  rejoicing  was  that 
since  my  first  visit  to  Japan  in  1937 
the  schools  for  handicapped  children 
had  increased  to  75  for  the  blind  and 
94  for  the  deaf.  The  West  Japan  Foun¬ 
dation  has  offered  subsidies  for  national 
rallies  of  the  societies  for  the  blind  and 
for  the  deaf  to  augment  their  effective¬ 
ness.  And  since  my  interest  extends  to 
all  the  handicapped  I  was  thankful  to 
hear  that  since  1952,  with  the  aid  of 
the  West  Japan  Foundation,  200  moth¬ 
ers  of  children  suffering  with  polio 
have  been  given  special  instruction  for 
their  care. 

May  20  we  called  on  Ambassador  Al¬ 
lison  and  had  an  audience  with  the 
Emperor  and  Empress.  This  was  our 
third  meeting  with  them  and  it  was  a 
welcome  opportunity  for  me  to  tell 
Their  Majesties  how  I  blessed  the  mag¬ 
nificent  way  the  Japanese  Government 
and  the  Japanese  people  had  navigated 


over  troubled  waters  for  the  blind,  the 
deaf  and  the  crippled. 

I  made  a  number  of  speeches  in  To¬ 
kyo  and  found  much  to  praise,  but  I 
reminded  my  audiences  that  constant 
vigilance  is  required.  For  instance,  it 
is  necessary  for  them  to  protect  their 
large  number  of  expert  blind  masseurs 
against  persons  with  sight  who  are  try¬ 
ing  to  take  away  their  jobs. 

June  1  we  fiew  to  Osaka  where  I  felt 
Takeo’s  presence  very  strongly,  as  this 
was  his  home  town.  We  were  wel¬ 
comed  like  princesses  at  the  Osaka 
Mainichi  office.  Almost  as  soon  as  our 
joyful  greetings  were  over  our  friends 
put  into  my  hands  a  copy  of  The  Braille 
Mainichi  which  was  started  in  1922  on 
the  advise  of  Tadasu  Yoshimoto,  “the 
father  of  the  blind  in  Japan.”  Mainichi 
has  liberally  supported  this  magazine 
ever  since.  Its  contents  cover  political, 
economic  and  social  news  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  items  of  varied  interest.  In 
addition,  the  Mainichi  newspapers  in¬ 
courage  contests  between  blind  stu¬ 
dents  in  oratory,  music,  debate,  lectur¬ 
ing,  dramatics  and  athletics.  There  is 
no  enumerating  the  services  which  The 
Braille  Mainichi  renders  to  people 
without  sight  all  over  the  country. 

The  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  was 
full  of  life  and  emotion  the  day  Polly 
and  I  moved  through  its  quarters.  There 
is  a  shrine  here  to  Takeo’s  memory  and 
we  laid  a  beautiful  wreath  on  it  while 
his  sweet  wife  and  family  wept.  Japa¬ 
nese  spring  ffowers  graced  every  part  of 
the  building,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  that 
Mrs.  Iwahashi  was  teaching  flower  ar¬ 
rangement  to  people  without  sight.  We 
went  into  the  factory  Takeo  had  created 
where  some  blind  men  worked  pur¬ 
posefully  with  their  sighted  colleagues 
manufacturing  useful  articles  out  of  tin 
plate.  The  small  number  of  braille 
books  that  he  had  begun  to  collect  had 
grown  enormously.  The  library  was  a 
wonder  to  behold— both  Japanese  and 
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English  books  dealing  with  poetry, 
philosophy,  religion,  science,  and  so  on. 

From  the  Lighthouse  we  went  to 
Heiraryo,  a  home  for  blind  women.  In 
Japan  the  prejudice  against  blind 
women  is  still  very  strong,  and  this  is 
why  the  West  Japan  Foundation  es¬ 
tablished  a  home  which  affords  them 
training  that  may  enable  them  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet.  The  20  or  30  women 
that  I  met  seemed  cheerful  in  their 
pleasant  home,  and  I  encouraged  them 
to  keep  working  so  as  to  break  down 
the  barriers  between  them  and  public 
understanding. 

We  motored  out  to  the  beautiful  lake 
near  Kyoto  where  Lady  Otani,  sister  of 
the  Empress,  lives.  We  were  already 
friends  and  it  was  balm  to  be  with  her. 
We  had  met  one  of  her  sons  at  the 
Imperial  Hotel  in  Tokyo,  and  now  we 
were  introduced  to  the  other.  He  was 
deaf,  but  he  spoke  distinctly,  Polly  said. 

On  June  4  a  great  rally  of  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  blind  took  place  in 
Kyoto.  My  happiness  in  greeting  them 
had  a  peculiar  quality,  they  were  so 
alive  and  full  of  faith  in  the  new  day 
that  was  dawning  for  them.  We  dined 
with  the  Prefectural  Governor  and 
Mayor  and  representatives  of  local  so¬ 
cial  welfare  organizations.  It  was  truly 
a  beautiful  affair,  and  Polly  and  I 
yearned  to  stay  longer  in  this  city  of 
scholars  and  artists,  but  a  close  sched¬ 


ule  put  such  enchantment  out  of  the 
question.  At  every  place  where  we 
stopped  on  the  way  back  to  Tokyo— 
Nagoya,  Hamamatsu,  Nimazu— blind 
students  came  to  greet  me  and  many 
lovely  memories  brought  tears  to  my 
eyes  as  I  waved  to  them  from  the  train. 

Now  that  I  am  at  home  and  can  look 
back  upon  this  tour,  I  am  filled  with  a 
proud  sense  that  the  blind  of  the  earth, 
helped  by  loving  friendship,  are  coming 
within  reach  of  salvation.  Well  do  I 
know  that  the  majority  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  many  is¬ 
lands  far  out  in  the  seas  will  receive 
little  or  no  assistance  in  this  generation, 
but  from  time  to  time  I  have  had  mar¬ 
vellous  news.  Lai  Advani  in  India,  for 
example,  has  kept  me  abreast  of  what 
is  happening.  Following  the  seminar  on 
the  blind  which  I  opened  and  the  sem¬ 
inar  on  the  deaf  I  am  assured  that 
strong  measures  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  Central  and  State  Govern¬ 
ments  to  set  up  nurseries  for  teaching 
babies,  blind  or  deaf,  and  to  build  new 
schools  for  older  children  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  up-to-date  factories  for  adults.  Now 
Lai  writes  that  the  Helen  Keller  Trust 
Fund  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  of  In¬ 
dia  (which  Mr,  Basrurker  founded)  is 
growing  into  a  flourishing  organization, 
and  that  all  work  for  the  handicapped 
is  moving  faster  than  it  ever  did  before. 
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.Editorially 


Deakin 


introducing 

HINDSIGHT 

By  M.  Robert  Barnett 

With  this  issue  of  the  New  Outlook, 
we  introduce  a  new  department.  It  is 
intended  to  be  largely  editorial  in  tone. 
It  will,  however,  carry  bits  of  news, 
usually  news  that  reflects  one  or  an¬ 
other  of  the  cross  currents  in  our  think¬ 
ing  of  the  problems  of  blindness.  It 
will  not  take  the  place  of  genuine 
editorials,  to  which  your  attention  is 
invited  either  as  a  reader  or  a  potential 
guest  writer.  "Hindsight”  carries  my 
name  as  author,  but  I  would  prefer 
that  it  be  as  a  compiler  of  items  which 
you  the  reader  will  send  along.  Hind¬ 
sight  is  its  title — probably  because  most 
of  what  we  know  is  from  looking  back 
at  successes  and  mistakes.  Hindsight 
may  sometimes  help  us  to  look  ahead 
to  an  ever  better  New  Outlook  for  the 
Blind. 

CHANEL  NO.  5? 

We  took  a  whiff  at  the  fragrance 
garden  situation  the  other  day  and 
picked  up  this  little  scent.  That  latest 
one-the  $125,000  project  slated  for 
New  York’s  Central  Park  about  a  year 
ago— has  been  abandoned.  There’s  an 
inside  story  here,  but  the  most  we 
could  learn  is  that  the  decision  against 
the  garden  was  not  forced  by  the  pro¬ 
tests  of  many  of  us  who  were  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  fragrance  gardens 
all  over  America.  It  seems  the  plan 
went  on  the  rocks  somewhere  in  the 


relationship  of  the  sponsors  with  the 
New  York  City  Park  Department,  and 
the  issue  was  more  of  a  financial  than 
a  philosophical  one.  Could  it  really 
have  been  only  a  matter  of  cost,  or  did 
doubts  about  the  real  worth  of  such  a 
project  manage  to  creep  in? 

WHAT  S  THE  RUB 

We  have  learned  that  members  of 
the  British  delegation  to  the  recent 
international  physical  therapy  conven¬ 
tion  in  New  York  have  been  quoted 
as  telling  their  associates  in  this  coun¬ 
try  that  blind  physical  therapists  are 
barely  tolerated  in  England. 

It  is  true  that  blind  persons  in  Eng¬ 
land  are  being  trained  and  are  holding 
jobs,  but  apparently  without  honor 
among  their  sighted  fellows.  We  cannot 
help  but  ask  again  whether  some  of 
the  opportunities  which  we  seek  on  an 
organized  basis  for  “the  blind”  may 
not  actually  be  unwise.  If  the  hearsay 
reported  here  is  true,  then  the  British 
blind  had  better  take  steps  to  discover 
the  cause  of  disparaging  remarks. 

In  America,  it  only  means  that  we 
had  better  know  very  well  indeed  just 
what  we  are  talking  about  when  we 
promote  the  idea  of  physical  therapy 
as  a  profession  in  which  the  blind 
generally  would  be  successful.  We  are 
as  violently  opposed  to  undemocratic 
obstacles  against  a  person  who  is  blind 
as  anyone  else,  but  we  also  feel  that 
we  must  be  certain  that  blindness  is 
not  a  barrier  standing  between  the 
individual  and  the  profession’s  realistic 
requirements.  And  so  I  say,  old  chaps, 
America  is  confused  enough  about 
work  for  the  blind  without  being  pre¬ 
sented  with  this  suggestion  of  uncer- 
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tainty  from  across  the  Atlantic.  After 
all,  we  have  had  until  now  considerable 
faith  in  British  solidarity,  so  carry  on. 

CANE  MUTINY 

For  those  who  like  to  take  potshots 
at  sighted  society  for  its  blindspots 
about  blindness,  here’s  some  new  am¬ 
munition.  New  York  State  just  joined 
the  ranks  of  all  the  other  states  with 
a  white  cane  law.  The  fact  that  most 
recognized  blind  leaders  opposed  it  to 
no  avail  is  bad  enough— but  get  a  load 
of  the  details.  For  the  motorist  to 
recognize  the  cane  as  a  signal  for  him 
to  stop,  the  blind  pedestrian  must  carry 
the  thing  in  an  upraised  position  as  he 
crosses  the  street. 

Just  imagine  the  spectacle  of  any¬ 
thing  but  normalcy  this  presents. 
What’s  worse,  how  is  the  blind  person 
to  avoid  falling  down  an  open  man¬ 
hole  or  stumbling  over  the  curb?  Carry 
two  canes?  Heaven  help  the  poor  non¬ 
blind  pedestrians  who  must  face  the 
onslaught  of  the  charging  lance. 

All  of  which  also  reminds  me  of  a 
terrifying  race  I  made  across  the 
Champs  Eylsees  with  my  French  as¬ 
sociate  Georges  Raverat  one  day.  Frus¬ 
trated  by  the  constant  speeding  lines 
of  little  French  cars  and  impatient  to 
get  across  to  a  restaurant  date,  M. 
Raverat  grasped  my  arm  and  lifted 


it  with  my  extended  white  cane.  Rigid¬ 
ly  holding  arm  and  cane  aloft,  we  ran 
across  that  famous  thoroughfare  where 
no  sighted  person  in  his  right  mind 
would  even  attempt  to  cross.  The  fact 
that  we  lived  through  that  one  test 
is  no  indication  that  it  should  be  at¬ 
tempted  on  New  York’s  Broadway  or 
a  freeway  in  Los  Angeles. 

We  suppose  these  laws  have  some 
propaganda  value  for  someone,  but  we 
still  strongly  recommend  that  one  ac¬ 
cept  the  proffered  help  of  a  friendly 
stranger  as  the  safest  way  to  get  to  the 
other  side. 

NOW  HEAR  this! 

Members  of  the  Blinded  Veterans 
Association  were  snapped  to  attention 
at  their  Milwaukee  convention  again 
this  year  by  their  favorite  civilian  com¬ 
manding  officer.  This  time.  Father  Tom 
Carroll  raised  his  voice  against  the 
inequities  of  the  established  American 
definition  of  blindness.  This  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  many  have  contemplated, 
but  so  far  as  we  know  which  none  has 
yet  resolved.  Perhaps  the  talk-talk  by 
experts  which  he  proposed  might  pro¬ 
duce  some  guidelines  for  future  action. 
For  those  who  savor  dilemmas,  we 
recommend  you  take  a  bite  at  this  one. 
How  can  a  blind  person  not  be  a  blind 
person?  By  definition,  of  course. 
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Within  the  Grace  of  God 


JACOBUS  tenBROEK,  J.S.D. 


During  our  regular  convention  ses¬ 
sions  today  we  have  had  a  fairly  full 
review  of  the  work  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind.  We  have  seen 
the  accelerated  growth  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  marked  by  the  accession  of  nine 
state  affiliates  in  the  year  since  our  last 
national  convention,  lifting  us  from  a 
beginning  of  seven  states  in  1940  to  a 
grand  total  of  forty-two  states  today 
and  with  a  clear  view  of  affiliates  in 
forty-eight  states  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  We  have  seen  an  organization 
with  purposes  as  irrepressible  as  the 
aspiration  of  men  to  be  free,  with  far- 
flung  activities  and  accomplishments, 
with  the  solid  adherence  and  participa¬ 
tion  of  rank-and-file  members  and  with 
the  selfless  devotion  of  an  ever-increas¬ 
ing  array  of  able  and  distinguished 
leaders.  We  have  seen  the  action  and 
the  forces  of  action.  We  have  also  seen 
the  reaction  and  the  forces  of  reaction. 
There  is  perhaps  no  stronger  testimony 
to  our  developing  prestige  and  influ¬ 
ence  as  the  nationwide  movement  and 
organization  of  the  blind  than  the 
scope  and  intensity  of  the  attacks  upon 
us.  These  attacks  are  not  new.  They 
have  persisted  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning.  They  have  ranged  from  un¬ 
speakable,  whispering  campaigns 
against  the  character  and  integrity  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Federation  to  public 
disparagement  of  its  goals  and  struc- 

Professor  tenBroek  delivered  this  address  at 
the  banquet  of  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  on  July  1,  1956.  He  is  president  of  that 
orgmizatioTi,  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley,  and  is  also  a  member 
of  the  California  Social  Welfare  Board. 


ture.  Now,  however,  the  attacks  have 
taken  on  a  new  bitterness  and  violence.. 
They  include  open  avowals  of  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  wipe  several  of  our  affiliates 
out  of  existence  and  every  step  possible 
has  been  taken  to  bring  about  this 
result. 

Whence  come  these  attacks?  What  is 
the  motivation  behind  them?  Are  they 
personal?  Are  they  institutional?  Are 
they  based  on  policy  diflFerences  as  to 
ends  as  well  as  to  means?  What  is  the 
pattern  of  action  and  reaction  for  the 
future?  Is  such  conflict  unavoidable? 
To  what  degree  is  reconciliation  pos¬ 
sible? 

It  is  to  an  analysis  of  these  problems 
and  to  an  answer  to  these  questions  that 
I  should  like  to  direct  your  attention 
tonight. 

Let  me  begin  by  giving  you  a  purely 
hypothetical  and  very  fanciful  situa¬ 
tion.  Imagine  that  somewhere  in  the 
world  there  exists  a  civilization  in 
which  the  people  without  hair— that  is 
the  bald— are  looked  down  upon  and 
rigidly  set  apart  from  everyone  else  by 
virtue  of  their  distinguishing  physical 
characteristic.  If  you  can  accept  this 
fantasy  for  a  moment,  it  is  clear  that 
at  least  two  kinds  of  organization  would 
come  into  being  dedicated  to  serve  the 
interests  of  these  unfortunate  folk. 
First,  I  suggest,  there  would  appear  a 
group  of  non-bald  persons  drawn  to¬ 
gether  out  of  sympathy  for  the  sorry 
condition  of  this  rejected  minority;  in 
short,  a  benevolent  society  with  a  char¬ 
itable  purpose  and  a  protective  role. 
At  first,  all  of  the  members  of  this  so¬ 
ciety  would  be  volunteers,  doing  the 
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work  on  their  free  time  and  out  of  the 
goodness  of  their  hearts.  Later,  paid 
employees  would  be  added  who  would 
earn  their  livelihood  out  of  the  work 
and  who  would  gradually  assume  a 
position  of  dominance.  This  society 
would,  I  believe,  have  the  field  pretty 
much  to  itself  for  a  rather  long  time. 
In  the  course  of  years,  it  would  vir¬ 
tually  eliminate  cruel  and  unusual  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  bald,  furnish  them  many 
services  and  finally  create  enclaves  and 
retreats  within  which  the  hairless 
might  escape  embarrassing  contact 
with  normal  society  and  even  find  a 
measure  of  satisfaction  and  spiritual 
reward  in  the  performance  of  simple 
tasks  not  seriously  competitive  with 
the  ordinary  pursuits  of  the  larger  com¬ 
munity. 

The  consequence  of  this  good  work 
would,  I  venture  to  say,  be  a  regular 
flow  of  contributions  by  the  commun¬ 
ity,  an  acceptance  by  the  community 
of  the  charitable  foundation  as  the 
authentic  interpreter  of  the  needs  of 
those  unfortunate  and  inarticulate  souls 
afflicted  with  baldness,  an  increasing 
veneration  for  the  charitable  founda¬ 
tion  and  a  general  endorsement  of  its 
principles  and— gradually  but  irresist¬ 
ibly— the  growth  of  a  humanitarian 
awareness  that  the  bald  suffer  their 
condition  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
and  accordingly  that  they  should  be 
sponsored,  protected,  tolerated  and 
permitted  to  practice,  under  suitable 
supervision  and  control,  what  few  un¬ 
complicated  trades  patient  training 
may  reveal  them  able  to  perform. 

Eventually,  a  great  number  of  char¬ 
itable  organizations  would  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  bald. 
They  or  some  of  them  would  join  to¬ 
gether  in  a  common  association  which 
might  well  be  entitled  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Bald. 
Step  by  step,  upon  the  published  “Pro¬ 
ceedings'’  of  their  annual  meetings. 


carefully  edited  to  eliminate  the  views 
of  the  outspoken  bald,  they  would 
aspire  to  climb  to  professional  status. 
As  a  part  of  their  self-assigned  roles  as 
intepreters  and  protectors  of  the  bald 
they,  or  some  of  them,  would  sooner  or 
later  undertake  to  lay  down  “criteria” 
and  “standards”  for  all  service  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  bald  to  be  “a  manual  of 
guidance  of  those  responsible  for  oper¬ 
ating  the  programs.  .  .  .” 

These,  then,  would  be  the  assump¬ 
tions  and  the  ends  to  which  the  chari¬ 
table  organizations  for  the  bald  would 
tirelessly  and  successfully  exert  them¬ 
selves.  They  would  petition  the  com¬ 
munity  through  both  public  and  private 
enterprise  to  support  these  purposes, 
and  their  appeals  would  dramatize 
them  through  a  subtle  invocation  of  the 
sympathetic  and  compassionate  traits 
of  human  nature.  Sooner  or  later,  some 
of  them,  in  order  to  drive  competitors 
out  of  business,  garner  favor  with  the 
public  and  give  color  of  legitimacy  to 
their  own  methods,  would  issue  what 
they  would  unbashedly  call  a  code  of 
fund-raising  ethics. 

All  this  presumably  would  take  much 
time;  but  before  too  many  generations 
had  passed  I  expect  that  most  if  not 
all  of  these  objectives  would  have  come 
to  fruition,  and  there  would  appear  to 
be  an  end  to  the  problem  of  the  bald. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  seem 
always  to  be  those  who  persist  in  ques¬ 
tioning  established  institutions  and  re¬ 
vered  traditions;  and  in  my  improba¬ 
ble  fable,  at  some  point  well  along  in 
the  story,  there  would  appear  a  small 
band  of  irascible  individuals— a  little 
group  of  willful  men— bent  on  exposing 
and  tearing  down  the  whole  laborious 
and  impressive  structure  of  humani- 
tarianism  and  progress.  Incredibly  and 
ironically,  these  malcontents  would 
emerge  from  the  very  ranks  of  the  bald 
themselves.  At  first  I  suspect  that  they 
would  pass  unheard  and  almost  un- 
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noticed;  but  eventually  their  numbers 
would  increase  and  their  dissent  be¬ 
come  too  insistent  to  be  easily  ignored. 
What  they  would  be  saying,  as  I  make 
it  out,  is  something  like  this: 

“You  have  said  that  we  are  different 
because  we  are  bald,  and  that  this 
difference  marks  us  as  inferior.  But  we 
do  not  agree  with  certain  Biblical  par¬ 
ables  that  possession  of  hair  is  an  index 
of  strength,  certainly  not  that  it  is  a 
measure  either  of  virtue  or  of  ability. 
Owing  to  your  prejudice  and  perhaps 
your  guilt— because  you  do  not  like  to 
look  upon  us— you  have  barred  us  from 
the  normal  affairs  of  the  community 
and  shunted  us  aside  as  if  we  were 
pariahs.  But  we  carry  no  contagion  and 
present  no  danger,  except  as  you  define 
our  condition  as  unclean  and  make  of 
our  physical  defect  a  stigma.  In  your 
misguided  benevolence  you  have  taken 
us  off  the  streets  and  provided  shelters 
where  we  might  avoid  the  pitiless  gaze 
of  the  non-bald  and  the  embarrassment 
of  their  contact.  But  what  we  wish 
chiefly  is  to  be  back  on  the  streets,  with 
access  to  all  the  avenues  of  ordinary 
commerce  and  activity.  We  do  not 
want  your  pity,  since  there  need  be  no 
occasion  for  it;  and  it  is  not  we  who 
suffer  embarrassment  in  company  with 
those  whom  we  deem  our  fellows  and 
our  equals.  You  have  been  kind  to  us, 
and  if  we  were  animals  we  should  per¬ 
haps  be  content  with  that;  but  our 
road  to  hell  has  been  paved  with  your 
good  intentions.”  One  of  the  leaders  of 
the  bald  doubtless  would  rise  to  say: 
We  do  not  want  compassion,  we  want 
understanding;  we  do  not  want  toler¬ 
ance,  we  want  acceptance;  we  do  not 
want  charity,  we  want  opportunity;  we 
do  not  want  dependency,  we  want  in¬ 
dependence.  You  have  given  us  much, 
but  you  have  withheld  more;  you  have 
withheld  those  values  which  we  prize 
above  all  else,  exactly  as  you  do:  per¬ 
sonal  liberty,  dignity,  privacy,  oppor- 
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tunity,  and-most  of  all-equality.  But 
if  it  is  not  in  your  power,  or  consistent 
with  your  premises,  to  see  these  things 
as  our  goals,  be  assured  that  it  is  within 
our  power  and  consistent  with  our  self- 
knowledge  to  demand  them  and  to 
press  for  their  attainment.  For  we 
know  by  hard  experience  what  you  do 
not  know,  or  have  not  wished  to  recog¬ 
nize:  that  given  the  opportunity  we  are 
your  equals;  that  as  a  group  we  are 
no  better  and  no  worse  than  you— 
being  in  fact  a  random  sample  of  your¬ 
selves.  We  are  your  doubles,  whether 
the  yardstick  be  intellectual  or  physical 
or  psychological  or  occupational.  Our 
goals,  in  short,  are  these:  we  wish  to 
be  liberated,  not  out  of  society  but 
into  it;  we  covet  independence,  not  in 
order  to  be  distinct  but  in  order  to  be 
equal.  We  are  aware  that  these  goals, 
like  the  humane  objectives  you  have 
labored  so  long  to  accomplish,  will 
require  much  time  and  effort  and  wis¬ 
dom  to  bring  into  being.  But  the  pain¬ 
ful  truth  must  be  proclaimed  that  your 
purposes  are  not  our  purposes;  we  do  | 
not  share  your  cherished  assumptions  1 

of  the  nature  of  baldness,  and  will  not  | 
endure  the  handicap  you  have  placed  j 
upon  it.  ! 

And  so  we  have  formed  our  own  | 
organization,  in  order  to  speak  for  our-  ; 
selves  from  the  experience  which  we  I 
alone  have  known  and  can  interpret.  i 
We  bear  no  malice  and  seek  no  special  I 

favors,  beyond  the  right  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  join  society  as  equal  partners 
and  members  in  good  standing  of  the 
great  enterprise  that  is  our  nation  and  i 
our  common  cause.”  I 

End  of  quotation— end  of  fable.  Is  I 
this  fable  simply  a  fanciful  story  or  is 
is  a  parable?  Some  will  say,  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  I  have  not  presented  the 
case  of  the  blind— that  there  is  no  par¬ 
allel  and  therefore  no  parable.  For  one 
thing,  is  it  not  surely  ridiculous  to  im¬ 
agine  that  any  civilized  society  could  so 
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baldly  misinterpret  the  eharacter  of 
those  who  are  not  blessed  with  hair  on 
their  heads?  It  may  be!  But  civilized 
society  has  always  so  misinterpreted 
the  character  of  those  who  lack  sight 
in  their  eyes,  and  on  a  basis  of  that 
misinterpretation  has  created  the  handi¬ 
cap  of  blindness.  You  and  I  know  that 
blind  people  are  simply  people  who 
cannot  see;  society  believes  that  they 
are  people  shorn  of  the  capacity  to  live 
normal,  useful,  productive  lives  and 
that  belief  has  largely  tended  to  make 
them  so. 

For  another  thing,  did  the  fable 
accurately  portray  the  attitudes  of  at 
least  some  of  the  agencies  for  the 
blind?  Are  their  goals  really  so  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  goals  of  the  blind  them¬ 
selves?  Do  they  actually  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  roles  of  interpreter  and 
protector,  ascribing  to  their  clients 
characteristics  of  abnormality  and  de¬ 
pendency?  To  answer  these  questions 
and  to  demonstrate  the  bona  fides  of 
the  parable,  I  shall  let  some  agency 
leaders  speak  for  themselves  in  the 
form  of  seven  recent  quotations: 

Quotation  number  one  uttered  by 
an  agency  psychiatrist;  ‘‘All  visible  de¬ 
formities  require  special  study.  Blind¬ 
ness  is  a  visible  deformity  and  all  blind 
persons  follow  a  pattern  of  depend¬ 
ency.”  That  one  hardly  requires  any 
elucidation  to  make  its  meaning  plain. 

Quotation  number  two  uttered  by 
the  author  of  a  well-known  volume 
upon  the  blind  for  which  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
conferred  upon  him  a  well-known 
award:  “With  many  persons,  there  was 
an  expectation  in  the  establishment  of 
the  early  schools  .  .  .  that  the  blind  in 
general  would  thereby  be  rendered 
capable  of  earning  their  own  support— 
a  view  that  even  at  the  present  is 
shared  in  some  quarters.  It  would  have 
been  much  better  if  such  a  hope  had 
never  been  entertained,  or  if  it  had 


existed  in  a  greatly  modified  form.  A 
limited  acquaintance  of  a  practical 
nature  with  the  blind  as  a  whole  and 
their  capabilities  has  usually  been  suf¬ 
ficient  to  demonstrate  the  weakness  of 
this  conception.”  That  one  also  speaks 
adequately  for  itself. 

Quotation  number  three  uttered  by 
a  well-known  blind  agency  head: 
“After  he  is  once  trained  and  placed, 
the  average  disabled  person  can  fend 
for  himself.  In  the  case  of  the  blind, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  set  up  a 
special  state  service  agency  which  will 
supply  them  not  only  rehabilitation 
training  but  other  services  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.”  The  agencies  “keep  in 
constant  contact  with  them  as  long  as 
they  live.”  So  the  blind  are  unique 
among  the  handicapped  in  that,  no 
matter  how  well-adjusted,  trained  and 
placed,  they  require  lifelong  supervi¬ 
sion  by  the  agencies. 

Quotation  number  four  uttered  by 
another  well-known  blind  agency 
head:  “The  operation  of  the  vending 
stand  program,  we  feel,  necessitates 
maintaining  a  close  control  by  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  through  the  licensing 
agency  with  respect  to  both  equipment 
and  stock,  as  well  as  the  actual  super¬ 
vision  of  the  operation  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  stand.  It  is  therefore  our  belief 
that  the  program  would  fail  if  the 
blind  stand  managers  were  permitted 
to  operate  without  control.”  This  is, 
of  course,  just  the  specific  application 
of  the  general  doctrine  of  the  incom¬ 
petence  of  the  blind  expressed  in  the 
previous  quotation.  Blind  businessmen 
are  incapable  of  operating  an  independ¬ 
ent  business.  The  agencies  must  super¬ 
vise  and  control  the  stock,  equipment 
and  the  business  operation. 

Quotation  number  five,  first  sentence 
of  the  Code  of  Ethics  (so-called)  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind:  “The  operations  of  all 
agencies  for  the  blind  entail  a  high 
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degree  of  responsibility  because  of  the 
element  of  public  trusteeship  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  blind  involved  in  services 
to  the  blind.”  The  use  of  the  word  “pro¬ 
tection”  makes  it  plain  that  the  trustee¬ 
ship  here  referred  to  is  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  existing  under  the  United 
Nations  Trusteeship  Council— that  is, 
custody  and  control  of  underprivileged, 
backward  and  dependent  peoples. 

Quotation  number  six  uttered  by  still 
another  well-known  blind  agency  head: 
“To  dance  and  sing,  to  play  and  act,  to 
swim,  bowl  and  rollerskate,  to  work 
creatively  in  clay,  wood,  aluminum  or 
tin,  to  make  dresses,  to  join  in  group 
readings  or  discussions,  to  have  enter¬ 
tainments  and  parties,  to  engage  in 
many  other  activities  of  one’s  own 
choosing— this  is  to  fill  the  life  of  any¬ 
one  with  the  things  that  make  life 
worth  living.”  Are  these  the  things  that 
make  life  worth  living  for  you?  Only 
the  benevolent  keeper  of  an  asylum 
could  make  this  remark— only  a  person 
who  views  blindness  as  a  tragedy 
which  can  be  somewhat  mitigated  by 
little  touches  of  kindness  and  service 
to  help  pass  the  idle  hours  but  which 
cannot  be  overcome.  Some  of  these 
things  may  be  suitable  accessories  to  a 
life  well  filled  with  other  things— a 
home,  a  job  and  the  rights  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  citizenship,  for  example. 

Quotation  number  seven  uttered  by 
still  another  head  of  a  blind  agency: 
“A  job,  a  home,  and  the  right  to  be  a 
citizen,  will  come  to  the  blind  in  that 
generation  when  each  and  every  blind 
person  is  a  living  advertisement  of  his 
ability  and  capacity  to  accept  the  priv- 
ileges  and  responsibilities  of  citizen¬ 
ship.  Then  we  professionals  will  have 
no  problem  of  interpretation  because 
^he  blind  will  no  longer  need  us  to 
speak  for  them  and  we,  like  primitive 
segregation,  will  die  away  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  which  society  will  include  only 
in  its  historical  records.”  “A  job,  a 


home  and  the  right  to  be  a  citizen,” 
are  not  now  either  the  possessions  or 
the  rights  of  the  blind-they  will  only 
come  to  the  blind  in  a  future  genera¬ 
tion!  A  generation,  moreover,  which 
will  never  come  to  the  sighted  since 
it  is  one  in  which  “each  and  every 
blind  person”  will  live  up  to  some 
golden  rule  far  beyond  the  human 
potential.  In  that  never-to-be-expected 
age,  the  leaders  of  the  agencies  for  the 
blind  will  no  longer  discharge  their 
present  function  of  “interpretation,” 
because  the  blind  will  then  be  able  to 
speak  for  themselves. 

Whatever  else  can  be  said  about 
these  quotations,  no  one  can  say  that 
these  agency  leaders  lack  candor.  They 
have  stated  their  views  with  the  utmost 
explicitness.  Moreover,  these  are  not 
isolated  instances  of  a  disappearing 
attitude,  a  vestigial  remainder  of  a  for¬ 
gotten  era.  Such  expressions  are  not 
confined  to  those  here  quoted.  Many 
other  statements  of  the  same  force  and 
character  could  be  produced;  and  the 
evidence  that  the  deed  has  been  suited 
to  the  word  is  abundant.  At  long  last, 
we  now  know  that  we  must  finally  lay 
at  rest  the  pious  platitude  and  the 
hopeful  conjecture  that  the  blind  them¬ 
selves  and  the  agencies  for  the  blind 
are  really  all  working  towards  the  same 
objectives  and  differ  only  as  to  means 
for  achieving  them.  I  would  that  it 
were  so.  We  are  not  in  agreement  as 
to  objectives  although  we  frequently 
disagree  as  to  means  as  well. 

The  frankly  avowed  purposes  and 
the  practices  of  the  agencies  tend  in 
the  direction  of  continued  segregation 
along  vocational  and  other  lines.  The 
blind  would  move  vigorously  in  the 
direction  of  increasing  integration,  of 
orienting,  counseling  and  training  the 
blind  towards  competitive  occupations 
and  placing  them  therein,  towards  a 
job,  a  home  and  normal  community 
activities  and  relations.  The  agencies. 
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by  their  words  and  their  acts,  tend  to 
sanctify  and  reinforce  those  semi-con¬ 
scious  stereotypes  and  prejudicial  atti¬ 
tudes  which  have  always  plagued  the 
condition  of  the  physically  disabled 
and  the  socially  deprived.  We,  by  our 
words  and  acts,  would  weaken  them 
and  gradually  blot  them  out  altogether. 
Their  statements  assert  and  their 
operations  presuppose  a  need  for  con¬ 
tinuous,  hovering  surveillance  of  the 
sightless— in  recreation,  occupation  and 
congregation— virtually  from  cradle  to 
grave.  We  deny  that  any  such  need 
exists  and  refute  the  premise  of  neces¬ 
sary  dependency  and  incompetence  on 
which  it  is  based.  Their  philosophy 
derives  from  and  still  reflects  the  phil¬ 
anthropic  outlook  and  ethical  uplift 
of  those  Friendly  Visitors  of  a  previous 
century  whose  self-appointed  mission 
was  to  guide  their  less  fortunate  neigh¬ 
bors  to  personal  salvation  through  a 
combination  of  material  charity  and 
moral  edification.  We  believe  that  the 
problems  of  the  blind  are  at  least  as 
much  social  as  personal  and  that  a 
broad  frontal  attack  on  public  miscon¬ 
ceptions  and  existing  program  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  blind  is  best  calculated 
to  achieve  desirable  results.  We  be¬ 
lieve,  moreover,  that  it  is  worthwhile 
inquiring  into  the  rationale  of  any 
activity  which  takes  as  its  psychologi¬ 
cal  premise  the  double-barreled  dogma 
that  those  deprived  of  sight  are  de¬ 
prived  also  of  judgment  and  common 
sense,  and  that  therefore  what  they 
need  above  all  else  is  to  be  adjusted 
to  their  inferior  station  through  the 
wise  ministrations  of  an  elite  corps  of 
neurosis-free  custodians. 

The  agency  leaders  say,  and  appar¬ 
ently  believe,  that  the  blind  are  not 
entitled  to  the  privileges  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  citizenship  or  to  full  mem¬ 
bership  in  society  betokened  by  such 
attributes  of  normal  life  as  a  home  and 
a  job.  This  can  only  be  predicated  on 


the  proposition  that  the  blind  are  not 
only  abnormal  and  inferior  but  they  are 
so  abnormal  and  inferior  that  they  are 
not  even  persons.  We  believe  that  blind 
people  are  precisely  as  normal  as  other 
people  are,  being  in  fact  a  cross-section 
of  the  rest  of  the  community  in  every 
respect  except  that  they  cannot  see. 
But  were  this  not  so,  their  abnormality 
would  not  strip  them  of  their  personal¬ 
ity.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  declares  that  all  persons  born 
in  the  United  States  or  naturalized  are 
citizens.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  or  in  the  gloss  upon  it  which 
says  that  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  persons  who  are  blind.  If  born  in 
the  United  States  or  naturalized, 
whether  before  or  after  blindness,  blind 
persons  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  now  and  are  now,  not  merely  in 
some  future  generation,  possessed  of 
the  right  to  be  citizens  and  share  the 
privileges,  immunities  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  that  status.  Moreover,  the 
bounty  of  the  Constitution  extends  to 
all  persons,  whether  citizens  or  not, 
rights  to  freedom,  equality  and  indi¬ 
viduality.  As  citizens,  then,  or  as  per¬ 
sons,  who  happen  to  be  deprived  of 
one  of  their  physical  senses,  we  claim, 
under  the  broad  protection  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  the  right  to  life,  personal 
freedom,  personal  security;  the  right  to 
marry,  have  and  rear  children  and  to 
maintain  a  home;  and  the  right,  so  far 
as  government  can  assure  it,  to  that  fair 
opportunity  to  earn  a  livelihood  which 
will  make  these  other  rights  possible 
and  significant  We  have  the  right 
freely  to  choose  our  fields  of  endeavor, 
unhindered  by  arbitrary,  artificial  or 
man-made  impediments.  All  limitations 
on  our  opportunity,  all  restrictions  on 
us  based  on  irrelevant  considerations 
of  physical  disability,  are  in  conflict 
with  our  Constitutional  right  of  equal¬ 
ity  and  must  be  removed.  Our  access 
to  the  mainstreams  of  community  life. 
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the  aspirations  and  achievements  of 
each  of  us,  are  to  be  limited  only  by 
the  skills,  energy,  talents  and  abilities 
we  individually  bring  to  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  open  to  all  Americans. 

Finally,  we  claim  as  our  birthright, 
as  our  Constitutional  guarantee  and  as 
an  indivestible  aspect  of  our  nature  the 
fundamental  human  right  of  self- 
expression,  the  right  to  speak  for  our¬ 
selves  individually  and  collectively. 
Inseparably  connected  with  this  right 
is  the  right  of  common  association.  The 
principle  of  self-organization  means 
self-guidance  and  self-control.  To  say 
that  the  blind  can,  should  and  do  lead 
the  blind  is  only  to  say  that  they  are 
their  own  counselors,  that  they  stand 
on  their  own  feet.  In  the  control  of 
their  own  lives,  in  the  responsibility  for 
their  own  programs,  in  the  organized 
and  consistent  pursuit  of  objectives  of 
their  own  choosing— in  these  alone  lies 
the  hope  of  the  blind  for  economic  in¬ 
dependence,  social  integration  and 
emotional  security. 

You  may  think  that  what  I  have  said 
exaggerates  the  error  and  the  danger 
to  be  expected  from  those  whose  only 
interest  is  to  serve  the  welfare  of  the 
blind.  I  think  it  does  not.  No  one  could 
ask,  it  is  true,  for  any  more  conscien¬ 
tious  and  devoted  public  servants  than 
those  who  serve  in  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  agencies  for  the  blind,  public 
and  private.  The  leaders  of  many  agen¬ 
cies  too,  must  be  given  commendation 
for  enlightened  policies  and  worth¬ 
while  programs.  No  one  can  doubt 
either  that  the  agencies  when  so 
manned  and  so  led  may  be  of  immense 
and  constructive  assistance  in  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  ways,  during  the  onward 
movement  of  the  blind  into  full  mem¬ 
bership  in  society.  As  to  some  of  the 
agencies  not  headed  by  leaders  of  the 
character  just  described,  credit  must 
be  given  for  sincerity  and  good  inten¬ 
tions.  This,  however,  but  serves  to  raise 


the  question  whether,  in  social  terms, 
sincere  and  upright  folly  is  better  or 
worse  than  knavery.  This  discussion  I 
forebear  to  enter. 

What  should  the  posture  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  the  Blind  be  in 
the  midst  of  these  attacks  and  strug¬ 
gles? 

As  the  possessors  of  power,  we 
must  exercise  it  responsibly,  imper¬ 
sonally  and  with  self-restraint.  As  a 
people’s  movement,  we  cannot  allow 
others  to  deflect  us  from  our  course. 
We  must  apply  our  power  and  influ¬ 
ence  to  achieve  our  legitimate  goals. 
To  this  end,  we  must  all  exert  our¬ 
selves  to  the  utmost.  Our  opponents 
have  history  and  outmoded  concepts 
on  their  side.  We  have  democracy  and 
the  future  on  ours.  For  the  sake  of 
those  who  are  now  blind  and  those 
who  hereafter  will  be  blind— and  for 
the  sake  of  society  at  large— we  cannot 
fail.  If  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  continues  to  be  representative  in 
its  character,  democratic  in  its  pro¬ 
cedures,  open  in  its  purposes  and  loyal 
in  its  commitments— so  long,  that  is,  as 
the  faith  of  the  blind  does  not  become 
blind  faith— we  have  nothing  to  fear, 
no  cause  for  apology  and  only  achieve¬ 
ment  to  look  forward  to.  We  may  carry 
our  program  to  the  public  with  con¬ 
fidence  and  conviction— choosing  the 
means  of  our  expression  with  proper 
care  but  without  calculation,  and  ap¬ 
pearing  before  the  jury  of  all  our  peers 
not  as  salesmen  but  as  spokesmen,  not 
as  hucksters  but  as  petitioners  for 
simple  justice  and  the  redress  of  un¬ 
merited  grievances.  We  will  have  no 
need  to  substitute  the  advertisement 
for  the  article  itself  nor  to  prefer  a 
dramatic  act  to  an  undramatic  fact.  If 
this  is  group  pressure,  it  is  group  pres¬ 
sure  in  the  right  direction.  If  this  in¬ 
volves  playing  politics,  it  is  a  game  as 
old  as  democracy,  with  the  stakes  as 
high  as  human  aspiration. 
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In  the  sixteenth  century,  John  Brad¬ 
ford  made  a  famous  remark  which  has 
ever  since  been  held  up  to  us  as  a 
model  of  Christian  humility  and  cor¬ 
rect  charity  and  which  you  saw  re¬ 
flected  in  the  agency  quotations  I  pre- 

Isented.  Seeing  a  beggar  in  his  rags 
creeping  along  a  wall  through  a  flash  of 
lightning  in  a  stormy  night  Bradford 
said:  “But  for  the  Grace  of  God,  there 
go  I.”  Compassion  was  shown;  pity  was 
shown;  charity  was  shown;  humility 
was  shown;  there  was  even  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  that  the  relative  positions  of 
the  two  could  and  might  have  been 
switched.  Yet  despite  the  compassion, 
despite  the  pity,  despite  the  charity, 
despite  the  humility,  how  insufferably 
arrogant!  There  was  still  an  unbridg- 
able  gulf  between  Bradford  and  the 
beggar.  They  were  not  one  but  two. 
Whatever  might  have  been,  Bradford 
thought  himself  Bradford  and  the  beg¬ 


gar  a  beggar— one  high,  the  other  low; 
one  wise,  the  other  misguided;  one 
strong,  the  other  weak;  one  virtuous, 
the  other  depraved. 

We  do  not  and  cannot  take  the  Brad¬ 
ford  approach.  It  is  not  just  that  beg¬ 
gary  is  the  badge  of  our  past  and  is 
still  all  too  often  the  present  symbol 
of  social  attitudes  towards  us,  although 
that  is  at  least  part  of  it.  But  in  the 
broader  sense,  we  are  that  beggar  and 
he  is  each  of  us.  We  are  made  in  the 
same  image  and  out  of  the  same  in¬ 
gredients.  We  have  the  same  weak¬ 
nesses  and  strengths,  the  same  feelings, 
emotions  and  drives;  and  we  are  the 
product  of  the  same  social,  economic 
and  other  environmental  forces.  How 
much  more  consonant  with  the  facts 
of  individual  and  social  life,  how  much 
more  a  part  of  a  true  humanity,  to  say 
instead:  “There,  within  the  Grace  of 
God,  do  go  I.” 


A  NEW  IDEA  IN  HANDBAGS  .  .  . 

Robert  Golka  has  brought  out  a  new  thought  in  handbag-making- 
activity  for  the  blind.  Distinctly  new  and  appealing,  it  creates  a  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity  for  Home  Teachers,  Institutions,  and  other  groups 
working  with  the  blind. 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  no  traveling  salesman,  you  will  have  to  write 
in  for  information,  and  make  arrangements  to  receive  actual  samples. 

Robert  J.  Golka  Co. 

400  Warren  Avenue  Brockton^  Mass. 

Department  B. 
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A  Study  of  Services  for 

BLIND  CHILDREN  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 


A  STATEWIDE  SURVEY  of  services  to 
blind  children  in  New  York  has  been 
launehed  by  the  Ameriean  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  through  a  finaneial  grant 
from  the  E.  Matilda  Ziegler  Founda¬ 
tion.  The  two-year,  $60,000  study  will 
be  condueted  by  Syracuse  University 
under  the  direetion  of  Dr.  William  M. 
Cruikshank,  Direetor  of  Edueation  for 
Exeeptional  Children  at  Syraeuse. 

The  purpose  of  the  study,  whieh  was 
initiated  at  the  request  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
and  many  other  governmental  and 
private  ageneies,  is  to  make  possible 
the  maximum  development  of  re- 
sourees  into  serviees  for  all  blind  ehil- 
dren  of  New  York.  In  line  with  this 
goal  the  survey  will  determine  the 
number  of  blind  ehildren  in  the  state, 
now  estimated  by  the  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  as  approxi¬ 
mately  2500;  the  serviees  presently 
available  to  them;  the  serviees  now 
lacking;  the  resourees  and  facilities, 
both  speeialized  and  general,  required 
to  meet  the  needs;  and  the  resourees 
and  faeilities  available  for  preparing 
teaehers  and  other  speeialized  person¬ 
nel  to  serve  blind  ehildren. 

A  further  aim,  aeeording  to  Dr. 
Cruikshank,  is  to  aeerue  data  whieh 
might  contain  “the  basis  of  a  model 
law  and  a  model  plan  for  state  serv¬ 
iees  to  blind  ehildren.  As  one  step  in 
this  direction,  a  legal  expert  has  al¬ 
ready  been  retained  to  make  a  study 
of  all  existing  state  legislation  pertain¬ 
ing  to  ehildren. 

The  study  will  eover  all  individuals 
under  21  years  of  age  who  are  totally 


blind  or  who  have  vision  of  not  more 
than  20/200  aeuity  in  the  better  eye 
with  eorrection.  It  also  ineludes  per¬ 
sons  with  impairment  that  affects  the 
field  of  vision  to  a  degree  falling  within 
the  legal  definition  of  blindness. 

The  first  of  several  questionnaires 
has  gone  out  to  sehools,  ageneies  for 
the  blind,  elinies,  hospitals  and  all 
other  groups  whieh  may  be  dealing 
with  blind  ehildren.  In  it,  ageneies  are 
asked  if  they  are  now  serving  blind 
children,  how  many  they  are  serving, 
and  if  they  do  not,  the  reason  why. 
Ageneies  reporting  that  they  do  serve 
blind  children  will  next  receive  a  de¬ 
tailed  questionnaire  on  eaeh  child 
being  served,  eovering  his  residence, 
parents  or  guardianship,  edueation, 
blindness  history,  means  of  travel, 
hearing,  speeeh,  intelligence,  adjust¬ 
ment,  and  other  physical  disability. 

The  third  phase  of  the  study  will 
deal  with  services  to  the  blind.  It  will 
ask  the  agencies’  aims  as  stated  in  their 
eharters,  and  will  ask  for  a  report  on 
what  they  aetually  do  and  what  they 
would  like  to  do. 

As  projeet  direetor.  Dr.  Cruikshank 
will  be  assisted  by  Dr.  Matthew 
Trippe,  research  assistant  professor  of 
special  education  at  Syracuse,  who  will 
be  prineipal  investigator  for  the  projeet, 
and  Mr.  Donald  Blodgett,  who  will  act 
as  research  assistant. 

An  eleven-member  resouree  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  appointed  to  assist  the 
Projeet  Director  in  carrying  out  the 
study.  The  Committee  will  meet  in 
conferences  at  Dr.  Cruikshank’s  re¬ 
quest.  It  will  serve  as  a  sounding  board 
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regarding  methods  of  implementing 
the  study;  suggest  ways  in  which  the 
project  can  be  made  most  useful  to 
the  state  of  New  York  and  to  co-operat¬ 
ing  agencies;  serve  as  liaison  personnel 
i  with  state  and  loeal  ageneies;  and  per- 
I  form  other  related  functions. 

Members  of  the  eommittee  are  Jo¬ 
seph  J.  Endres,  Chief,  Bureau  for 
Handicapped  Children,  New  York 
State  Edueation  Department;  Helen 
Fields,  Direetor,  Bureau  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Visually  Handicapped, 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New 
York;  Merle  Frampton,  Ph.D.,  Prin¬ 
cipal,  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind;  Kathern  Gruber, 
Assistant  Director,  American  Founda¬ 


Current  Literature 


O  '‘Occupations  of  Totally  Blinded  Vet¬ 
erans,  of  World  War  II  and  Korea,” 
Veterans  Administration,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  1956.  This  VA  pamphlet  is  issued 
for  use  in  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
the  totally  blind.  The  information  was 
obtained  from  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  blinded  veterans  with  service-eon- 
nected  disabilities  incurred  sinee  the 
beginning  of  World  War  H.  The  vari¬ 
ous  employment  opportunities  are  clas¬ 
sified  under  the  following  main  head¬ 
ings:  professional,  teehnical,  and  man¬ 
agerial  work;  elerieal  and  sales  work; 
agriculture,  marine,  and  forestry  work; 
meehanieal  work;  and  manual  work. 

O  Exceptional  Children,  by  Florenee 
L.  Goodenough  with  the  assistance  of 
Lois  M.  Rynkiewicz,  New  York,  Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1956.  Part  V 
of  the  book  deals  with  the  physieally 


tion  for  the  Blind;  Charles  MeAllister, 
Education  Director,  New  York  State 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene;  M. 
Anne  MeCuire,  Director,  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  De¬ 
partment  of  Soeial  Welfare;  Eber 
Palmer,  Superintendent,  New  York 
State  Sehool  for  the  Blind;  Peter  J. 
Salmon,  Direetor,  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind;  Grace  White,  Professor  of 
Soeial  Work,  State  University  of  New 
York,  Upstate  Medical  Center;  Alfred 
Yankauer,  M.  D.,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Maternal  and  Child  Health,  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health;  William 
E.  Young,  Ph.D.,  Direetor,  Division 
of  Elementary  Edueation,  New  York 
State  Education  Department. 


handicapped  child  and  Chapter  22, 
pages  317-330,  specifieally  with  the 
blind  ehild.  Specific  headings  inelude: 
The  Development  of  Aid  to  the  Blind; 
Causes  of  Blindness;  Characteristies  of 
the  Blind;  and  Edueation. 

O  Dot  Writing,  A  Manual  of  Standard 
English  Braille,  Grade  Two,  by  Janet 
Wise,  150  East  39th  Street,  New  York 
16,  New  York.  This  mimeographed 
manual  is  intended  for  the  use  of  vol¬ 
unteer  transeribers  of  braille.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  20  lessons  and  gives  an 
alphabetical  listing  of  abbreviated 
words  and  of  contraetions. 

O  Retrolental  Fibroplasia— Role  of 
Oxygen;  Report  of  the  sixteenth  M  & 
R  Pediatrie  Researeh  Conference,  New 
York,  1955.  This  symposium  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department 
of  Pediatries  of  the  State  University 
of  New  York,  College  of  Medieine,  at 
New  York  City,  January  1955.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  prominent  physicians  partici¬ 
pated. 
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O  “Optical  Aids  in  the  Plant,”  by 
Charles  G.  Ritter,  Industrial  Nurses 
Journal,  August  1956.  This  article  gives 
pertinent  information  about  optical 
aids,  especially  magnification  aids, 
which  are  available  in  the  market 
today.  “The  nurse  who  knows  what  is 
available  and  how  to  train  in  the  use 
of  proper  optical  aids  can  render  an 
invaluable  service  to  both  management 
and  personnel.” 

O  “These  Children  Share  Their  Eyes,” 
by  Pierre  Salinger,  Colliers,  September 
14,  1956.  The  reopening  of  the  Roose¬ 
velt  Elementary  School  in  San  Leandro, 
California,  this  September  11th  will  be 
the  start  of  the  sixth  year  in  which  a 
small  group  of  blind  children  have 
attended  classes  with  over  700  sighted 
children.  This  year  there  are  nine  blind 
children  at  school.  They  eat,  study, 
exercise  and  attend  regular  classes  with 
the  sighted  children.  The  article  is  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated. 

O  “Blind  Physiotherapist,”  by  H.  Priest¬ 
ley,  Medical  World,  January  1956.  The 
superintendent  of  the  physiotherapy 
department  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  England, 
gives  an  account  of  how  the  St.  Dun- 
staners  who  wish  to  be  physiotherapists 
are  selected,  trained  and  settled.  The 
candidates  are  trained  at  the  School 
of  Physiotherapy  in  the  Royal  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  accordance 
with  the  curriculum  and  conditions  set 
out  by  the  Chartered  Society  of  Physio¬ 
therapy.  With  the  exception  of  work 
involving  large  group  exercises,  and 
one  or  two  other  minor  details,  the 
course  and  examinations  are  exactly  the 
same  as  for  sighted  people. 

O  “The  St.  Dunstan’s  Story,”  by  Basil 
Curtis,  St.  Dunstan’s,  London,  England. 
This  illustrated  pamphlet  gives  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  rehabilitation  of  men  and 
women  blinded  in  war  service  from 


1915  to  the  present.  It  has  a  foreword 
by  Sir  Ian  Fraser. 


Appointments 


Paul  J.  Langan 


O  Paul  J.  Langan,  a  leading  educator  of 
the  blind,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
staff  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind. 

Mr.  Langan,  former  superintendent 
of  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Kentucky  Workshop  for  the 
Blind  in  Louisville,  joined  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  New  York  headquarters  on  Octo¬ 
ber  15th  as  a  field  service  counselor. 

M.  Robert  Barnett,  Foundation  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Director,  announced  that  Mr. 
Langan  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Foundations  program  in  the  Far 
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East  which  includes  countries  such  as 
Ceylon,  Formosa,  India  and  Indonesia. 

The  appointment  of  a  full  time  field 
service  counselor  for  the  Far  East 
came  as  a  result  of  the  Foundation's 
rapidly  expanding  program  in  that  area 
of  the  world. 

The  new  counselor  comes  to  the  post 
with  a  background  of  25  years’  exper¬ 
ience  working  with  the  blind.  During 
the  Il-year  period  in  which  he  served 
as  superintendent  of  the  Kentucky 
School  and  Workshop,  he  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  introduction  of  many  in¬ 
novations.  Among  them  was  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  a  co-operative  school  pro¬ 
gram  with  Louisville  high  schools  for 
blind  students  in  1946. 

Born  in  New  York,  Mr.  Langan  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  at  West  Virginia 
University  and  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  served  as  teacher  and  later  as 
principal  of  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind.  He  has  participated  in  na¬ 
tional  and  international  work  in  behalf 
of  the  blind.  He  served  as  consultant 
of  the  UNESCO  Braille  Conference 
held  in  Paris  in  1951  and  was  co-chair¬ 
man  of  the  London  Braille  Conference 
in  August  1956. 

Throughout  the  years  Mr.  Langan 
has  been  active  in  a  host  of  organiza¬ 
tions  associated  with  work  for  the 
blind.  Currently  he  is  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  and  editor  of  the 
International  Journal  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  and  chairman  of  the 
AAIB-AAWB  Joint  Uniform  Braille 
Committee. 

O  Ralph  R.  Ireland  assumed  his  duties 
as  Executive  Director  of  the  Chicago 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  on  August  16, 
1956.  Previous  to  his  appointment  he 
was  Administrator  of  the  Illinois  Saint 
Andrew  Society  and  The  Scottish  Old 
People’s  Home. 

Mr.  Ireland  studied  the  major  social 
sciences  at  universities  in  the  United 


States,  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  and 
holds  a  Doctor’s  degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  An  American  citi¬ 
zen,  he  served  fifteen  years  in  the 
Canadian  Army  and  was  instrumental 
in  the  development  of  the  Canadian 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  in 
which,  among  other  activities,  he 
served  as  Regional  Occupational  Sur¬ 
vey  Officer.  He  has  been  a  vocational 
guidance  consultant,  an  instructor  in 
psychology  and  sociology,  and  a  re¬ 
search  assistant  on  the  Committee  on 
Later  Maturity  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  At  Fisk  University  he  was  an 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  teach¬ 
ing  statistics,  sociological  theory  and 
human  relations  in  industry.  He  was  a 
research  associate  at  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Liberal  Education  for 
Adults.  As  Budget  Analyst  with  the 
Community  Fund  of  Chicago  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  many  social  agen¬ 
cies  and  services  in  the  Chicago  area. 


Necrology 


O  It  is  the  qualities  with  which  an  in¬ 
dividual  is  gifted  in  an  exceptional 
degree  that  set  him  apart  in  the  hearts 
of  his  associates.  Stetson  Kilbourne 
Ryan  was  a  man  of  giant  stature  in 
qualities  of  modesty  and  integrity  and 
deep  interest  in  blind  people.  His  quiet 
sincerity  was  immediately  apparent, 
even  in  the  most  casual  contacts.  His 
serenity  generated  confidence. 

Mr.  Ryan  died  on  September  17  at 
Middlesex  Memorial  Hospital  in  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Conn.  He  was  almost  76  years 
of  age. 

A  graduate  of  Wesleyan  University, 
Mr.  Ryan  devoted  his  life  to  public  and 
welfare  work  in  his  state.  His  first 
working  years  were  spent  as  a  news¬ 
paper  man  in  Hartford.  During  that 
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period  he  became  interested  and  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  work  of  the  Hartford 
Charity  Organization  Society  as  a  vol¬ 
unteer.  Having  majored  in  Sociology  in 
his  college  years,  this  seemed  a  natural 
expression  of  his  interests. 

In  1906  he  accepted  a  full-time  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Society,  and  in  1908  be¬ 
came  assistant  superintendent.  His  ten 
years  there  were  a  period  of  develop¬ 
ing  interest  in  blind  people  in  particu¬ 
lar,  a  fact  which  became  known  to  the 
Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Blind.  In  1918  the  Board  offered 
him  the  position  of  executive  secretary, 
which  he  accepted  and  held  for  thirty- 
six  years  until  his  retirement  in  1954. 
That  state  agency,  under  his  wise 
leadership,  became  one  of  the  most 
notable  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

Among  the  positions  of  honor  and 
trust  which  Mr.  Ryan  held,  besides  his 
principal  contribution  as  head  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind, 
were  those  of  secretary  of  the  AAWB 
from  1929  to  1939;  secretary  of  the 
Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers 
from  1929  to  1944;  a  trustee  for  twenty 
years,  later  also  a  vice  president  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
and  a  member  for  twenty-six  years  of 
iBs  Scholarship  Committee;  and  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  board  of  the  National  Council  of 
State  Executives  for  the  Blind,  was  on 
the  organizing  committee  of  the  World 
Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  AAIB. 

Mr.  Ryan's  remarkable  versatility  in 
other  areas,  little  realized  by  many 
persons  in  the  field  of  work  with  the 
blind,  is  reflected  in  the  many  organ¬ 
izations  of  which  he  was  an  active 
member.  He  was  vice-president  of  the 
Connecticut  Prison  Association,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  its  Executive  Committee  and 
chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Parole 


and  Conditional  Release;  he  was  chair-  * 
man  of  the  Education  Research  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Connecticut  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Association;  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Connecticut  Society  of  Executives, 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association,  and  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Baptist  Convention.  He  was  a 
member  of  Chi  Psi  fraternity. 

Since  his  retirement  Mr.  Ryan  had 
followed  his  avocation  of  writing  sports 
news  for  the  Boston  Globe  and  other 
New  England  newspapers.  He  was  also 
interested  in  collecting  antiques,  and 
at  one  time  had  an  extensive  collection 
of  old  buttons. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Helen  Nina  Pease,  and  an 
adopted  son  and  daughter,  Gilbert 
Abel  and  Janice  Alice. 

O  Wallace  J.  Finch,  superintendent  of 
the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  since 
1945,  died  in  September  at  the  age  of 
53. 

Prior  to  his  association  with  the 
Michigan  School,  Mr.  Finch  had  been 
principal  of  the  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
School  for  the  Deaf  at  Gleveland,  and 
supervisor  of  day  classes  for  the  deaf. 
He  was  also  principal  of  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Deaf  for  five  years. 

O  Rev.  Harold  J.  Martin,  director  of 
the  Gatholic  Guild  for  the  Blind, 
Diocese  of  Brooklyn  ( N.  Y. )  since  its . 
inception  in  1946,  died  in  August  at  the 
age  of  50. 

Father  Martin  was  appointed  by 
Bishop  Molloy  to  organize  the  Guild, 
which  he  did  with  speed  and  energy, 
engaging  a  staff,  recruiting  a  volunteer 
auxiliary  and  organizing  a  program  ofi 
work.  He  gave  himself  without  reserva¬ 
tion  to  the  service  of  blind  people 
throughout  his  ten  years  as  director, 
and  was  greatly  loved  by  his  associates 
and  those  with  whom  his  service 
brought  him  into  contact. 
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When  death  comes  suddenly,  merci- 
lEul  as  its  pangs  may  be,  the  blow  is 
all  the  harder  on  friends  who  survive. 
So  it  came  through  a  heart  attack  to 
Clifford  Martin  Witcher,  Ph.D.  in 
physics,  on  Saturday,  October  6. 

That  his  passing  is  a  severe  loss  none 
will  question,  for  his  influences  on  the 
future  potentialities  which  are  open  to 
blind  people  would  be  hard  to  calcu¬ 
late.  Others,  it  is  true,  had  succeeded 
before  in  physics  without  sight.  There 
was  the  classic  Saunderson,  the  equally 
brilliant  if  less  well  known  Moyes  of 
Manchester,  both  of  whom  were  es¬ 
tablished  physicists  before  Braille's  day. 
But  physics  has  become  a  far  more 
exacting  field  since  then,  and  when 
Cliff  elected  it  as  his  abiding  love,  it 
was  not  generally  regarded  as  a  feasible 
subject  for  blind  people.  Indeed  Dr. 
Irwin  remarked  once,  “That  young 
man  applied  to  us  for  a  Foundation 
scholarship  and  we  turned  him  down. 
We  didn't  think  he  was  being  realistic." 

In  his  early  struggles,  Witcher  had 
great  help  from  his  mother.  She,  an 
accredited  teacher,  tutored  him  through 
the  eighth  grade,  when  he  ( with  much 


pressure  behind  him)  was  admitted  to 
a  regular  high  school  in  the  Atlanta 
public  school  system.  In  those  days  in 
chemistry  classes,  individual  students 
did  not  perform  experiments,  but  Cliff 
was  made  student  demonstrator.  He 
measured  acids  by  having  a  series  of 
test  tubes  holding  differing  quantities 
of  water.  These  were  his  pitch  pipes. 
Adding  the  acid  to  a  fresh  test  tube 
from  a  glass  syringe,  he  blew  across 
the  top  until  the  proper  tone  resulted. 

After  obtaining  a  BS  in  physics  at 
Georgia  Tech,  and  an  MS  at  Emory 
University,  he  enrolled  at  Columbia 
University  under  Dr.  I.  Rabi,  the  Nobel 
Prize  physicist.  I  remember  phoning 
Rabi  once  to  ask  him  to  send  a  repre¬ 
sentative  to  a  meeting  we  were  holding 
to  discuss  admitting  blind  people  to 
laboratory  courses.  “We  don’t  have  to 
do  that,”  laughed  Rabi,  “we  had  Witch¬ 
er.  We  know  blind  people  can  take  lab 
courses.” 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Witcher 
taught  at  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind.  Then, 
despite  his  brilliance.  Cliff  would  not 
have  been  called  an  “adjusted  blind 
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man.”  He  even  had  a'  valet  and  went 
nowhere  alone.  One  night  the  valet 
was  ill  and  Cliff  felt  compelled  to  meet 
and  escort  a  female  colleague  from 
the  train.  To  her  astonishment,  there 
he  was  without  his  guide  when  she 
stepped  from  the  train  and,  if  memory 
serves,  the  valet  was  soon  out  of  work. 

For  a  year  Dr.  Witcher  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty  at  East  Georgia  Tech, 
after  which  he  went  to  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories  where  he  worked  on  cav¬ 
ity  resonators.  When  the  program  was 
terminated  and  he  was  offered  as¬ 
signment  at  another  of  the  laboratories 
in  New  Jersey,  he  resigned  and  went 
to  Haskins  Laboratories,  after  which 
he  went  to  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  After  leaving  there,  he 
taught  for  a  semester  at  Roosevelt 


'*1 

College  in  Chicago,  after  which  he 
returned  to  his  true  love,  research,  at  i 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, ! 
where  he  worked  on  an  electronic 
guidance  device.  i 

Among  the  many  devices  for  which  I 
Dr.  Witcher  was  responsible  are  mi-  , 
crometers,  radio  analyzers,  optical  | 
probes,  and  various  hand  tools.  Equally 
important,  if  not  more  so,  were  the 
techniques  he  devised  and  the  proofs 
he  offered  that  blind  scientists  are 
worthy  of  their  hire.  The  age  at  which 
his  work  was  cut  short  (42)  is  tragical¬ 
ly  early,  but  his  influence  is  by  no 
means  ended. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
parents,  and  interment  was  at  his  birth¬ 
place,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

—Charles  G.  Ritter 
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Progress  in  the  Field  of  Gerontology 

NATHAN  W.  SHOCK 

Blindness  among  older  persons  is  of  progressively  increasing  concern  as  longevity  and  ^consequent 
numbers  of  older  blind  persons  increase.  On  the  “large  map  of  the  world  of  the  aging  which  Dr. 
Shock  here  portrays,  the  worker  for  the  blind  must  locate  the  area  of  his  furiction  and  perceive  its 
relative  position  on  the  total  map  so  as  to  fit  into  its  contours  and  most  effectively  contribute  to  the 
total  results  that  are  sought. 


In  view  of  the  rising  interest  in  prob¬ 
lems  of  aging  and  the  aged,  my  assign¬ 
ment  to  review  progress  in  this  field  is 
a  formidable  one.  In  the  time  avail¬ 
able  to  me,  I  shall  be  able  to  indicate 
only  the  highlights  and  shall  neces¬ 
sarily  omit  details. 

Gerontology,  or  the  science  of  aging, 
covers  a  wide  spectrum  of  problems. 
The  facets  of  gerontology  range  from 
knowledge  of  the  wide  differences  in 
the  life  span  in  different  species  of  ani¬ 
mals  to  the  complicated  social  prob¬ 
lems  arising  from  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  elderly  people  in  our  popula- 
tionh  Gerontology  must  be  distinguished 
from  geriatrics.  Whereas  gerontology  is 
concerned  with  all  aspects  of  aging, 
geriatrics  deals  primarily  with  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  treatment  of  diseases  in 
older  people.  It  is  my  purpose  to  deal 
with  the  broad  aspects  of  gerontology 
and  to  attempt  an  overall  view  of  the 
problem. 

One  way  of  looking  at  our  problem 
is  to  consider  the  field  of  aging  as  a 
large  map  made  up  of  some  areas  of 
knowledge  but  including  wide  expan- 


Dr.  Shock  is  Chief  of  the  Gerontology  Branch, 
National  Heart  Institute,  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  and  the 
Baltimore  City  Hospitals.  The  Gerontology 
Branch  is  a  research  laboratory  located  in  the 
Baltimore  City  Hospitals,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
and  is  concerned  with  research  investigations  of 
the  physiological,  biochemical,  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  aspects  of  aging.  Dr.  Shock  is  also  Secretary 
of  the  Gerontological  Society,  Inc. 


ses  of  unknown  territory.  In  this  large 
map  of  the  world  of  aging,  we  can 
identify  four  major  areas:  first,  the 
social  and  economic  aspects;  second, 
psychological  aspects;  third,  physio¬ 
logical  aspects,  and  fourth,  biological 
aspects  of  aging.  These  categories  rep¬ 
resent  broad  problem  areas  and  we 
are  aware  that  no  sharp  lines  of  de¬ 
marcation  exist  between  them.  Under 
social  and  economic  aspects  of  aging, 
we  find  most  of  the  problems  which 
have  come  to  our  attention  in  recent 
years;  namely,  the  age  structure  of  the 
population,  the  maintenance  of  income 
for  elderly  people,  employment  and  re¬ 
tirement,  housing  and  care,  medical 
problems,  including  the  hospitalization 
and  nursing  home  care  of  older  people, 
as  well  as  recreation,  adult  education 
and  community  organization  to  provide 
services  for  the  aged.  It  is  within  this 
area  that  action  programs  are  of  parti¬ 
cular  importance. 

Basic  Research 

It  is  clear  that  these  practical  issues 
have  their  bases  in  fundamental  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  process  of  aging  as  a 
biological  phenomenon,  as  well  as  the 
psychological  and  physiological  charac¬ 
teristics  of  aging  people.  Experience 
has  shown  that  our  ability  to  devise 
adequate  action  programs  depends  on 
a  firm  knowledge  of  the  processes  in¬ 
volved.  Furthermore,  one  of  our  major 
goals  is  to  devise  methods  for  prevent- 
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ing  the  occurrence  of  disabilities  among 
older  people  which  themselves  create 
many  of  our  social  problems.  Thus, 
basic  research  in  the  areas  of  psy¬ 
chology,  physiology,  and  biology  are 
essential  to  the  ultimate  resolution  of 
practical  issues.  It  is  precisely  in  these 
areas  of  fundamental  knowledge  that 
we  find  major  deficiencies.  The  fact  is 
that  we  know  very  little  about  the 
causes  of  aging  or  even  what  aging  is. 
Research  in  gerontology  is,  therefore, 
directed  to  two  major  questions:  first, 
“What  is  the  biological  nature  of  the 
aging  process?”;  second,  “What  changes 
occur  in  the  human  in  terms  of  physio¬ 
logical,  biochemical,  and  psychological 
alterations  that  may  influence  his  abili¬ 
ties  and  performance?”  Obviously,  a 
part  of  the  latter  question  involves  the 
influence  of  diseases,  their  etiology,  and 
prevention.  The  possibilities  of  im¬ 
proved  conditions  among  elderly  peo¬ 
ple  has  been  aptly  expressed  by  Dr. 
Leonard  Scheele,  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv¬ 
ice^.  “Recent  findings  in  a  number  of 
American  research  centers,  including 
the  Clinical  Center  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  point  not  only  to  the 
possible  but  also  to  the  probable  de¬ 
velopment  of  new,  simple  and  rela¬ 
tively  inexpensive  methods  for  com¬ 
munity-wide  attacks  on  other  serious 
diseases.  If,  for  example,  medical  scien¬ 
tists  can  find  some  chemical  means  of 
detecting  and  blocking  the  specific 
changes  in  metabolism  that  lead  to 
certain  common  forms  of  arteriosclero¬ 
sis,  we  will  have  a  preventive  technique 
as  important  to  medical  and  public 
health  practice  as  was  the  discovery  of 
vitamin  C  in  the  prevention  of  scurvy 
and  vitamin  D  in  the  prevention  of 
rickets.  It  is  easy  to  visualize  the 
changes  for  better  that  such  a  dis¬ 
covery  would  make  possible  in  our 
care  of  old'er  people  in  institutions.  I 
do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  medical 


science  has  discovered,  or  is  about  to 
discover,  elixirs  of  eternal  youth  and 
vigor.  I  do  want  to  emphasize  the  * 
medical  means  now  available  to  make 
our  later  years  healthier  and  happier, 
and  to  make  our  aging  easier.  More] 
such  advances  are  on  the  way.”  Thus, 
the  goal  of  research  in  gerontology  is 
summarized  by  the  motto  of  the  Ger¬ 
ontological  Society:  “To  add  life  to  > 
years,  and  not  just  years  to  life.” 

Research  in  Basic  Biology 

Since  aging  is  a  property  common  to  > 
all  living  species,  studies  on  a  wide : 
variety  of  organisms  can  offer  impor¬ 
tant  information  about  the  aging  pro¬ 
cess.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  studies  of 
Raymond  PearP,  using  the  common  ^ 
fruit  fly,  have  demonstrated  the  im¬ 
portance  of  genetics  in  determining , 
life  span.  Dr.  Pearl  was  able,  by  selec¬ 
tive  breeding,  to  isolate  species  of 
fruit  flies  with  widely  varying  life 
spans.  Similarly,  Dr.  Lansing  has  con¬ 
ducted  experiments  on  a  tiny  water 
animal,  the  rotifer.  He  found  that  the 
younger  the  mother,  the  longer  the 
life  of  her  offspring^.  Moreover,  suc¬ 
cessive  generations  of  old  mothers 
showed  an  acceleration  of  maturity.  In 
other  experiments  with  the  same  ani¬ 
mal,  the  rotifer.  Dr.  Lansing  demon¬ 
strated  the  importance  of  changes  in 
cell  membranes  in  influencing  life 
span®.  In  these  small  animals,  he  found 
a  gradual  accumulation  of  calcium  in 
the  cell  walls.  Moreover,  the  life  span 
could  be  extended  by  the  simple  pro¬ 
cedure  of  dissolving  out  the  calcium 
from  the  cell  wall  by  chemical  treat¬ 
ment. 

Other  biologists  have  demonstrated 
conclusively  that  excessive  food  in¬ 
take  reduces  the  life  span  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  animal  species  It  also  seems 
clear  that  an  increase  in  the  “rate  of 
living”  that  can  be  induced  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  environmental  temperature  of 
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small  aquatic  animals  and  insects  will 
reduce  the  life  span"^.  Investigations 
currently  in  progress  are  attempting  to 
discover  whether  there  are  significant 
age  changes  in  the  chemical  substances 
necessary  to  maintain  life  in  cells  and 
tissues.  Thus,  we  have  some  facts  to  go 
on  and,  with  the  increased  research 
tempo,  it  is  obvious  that  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  aging  process  will  in¬ 
crease  markedly. 

Research  on  the  Physiological 
Aspects  of  Aging 

In  recent  years,  our  knowledge  of 
physiological  changes  with  age  has  in¬ 
creased  markedly.  Fundamental  stud¬ 
ies  by  Dr.  McCay®  and  others,  utilizing 
both  the  rat  and  the  dog,  have  indi¬ 
cated  the  importance  of  diet  not  only  in 
the  genesis  of  various  disease  states, 
but  also  in  longevity  in  these  species. 
Animals  fed  diets  adequate  with  re¬ 
spect  to  protein,  fat,  carbohydrates, 
minerals,  and  vitamins,  but  reduced  to 
half  the  caloric  intake  usually  con¬ 
sumed,  showed  marked  increases  in 
the  life  span.  Although  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  assume,  from  these  ex¬ 
periments,  that  a  marked  reduction  in 
the  caloric  intake  would  of  necessity 
increase  the  life  span  in  humans,  there 
are  significant  leads  that  should  be 
pursued  further.  With  our  expanding 
knowledge  of  the  importance  of  vita¬ 
mins,  amino  acids,  and  trace  substances 
for  adequate  physiological  functioning, 
the  study  of  nutritional  influences  on 
aging  offer  a  most  promising  lead  for 
future  research. 

Time  will  not  permit  a  detailed  dis¬ 
cussion  of  specific  results  obtained  by 
a  large  number  of  investigators  who 
have  made  measurements  of  age 
changes  in  the  physiological  function¬ 
ing  of  various  organ  systems.  However, 
in  our  own  laboratory,  extensive  studies 
on  kidney  function®,  cardiovascular 
function®,  pulmonary  function^®,  basal 


metabolism^ and  carbohydrate  me¬ 
tabolism^-  have  been  made.  On  the 
basis  of  these  studies,  a  few  generaliza¬ 
tions  can  be  made.  First  of  all,  con¬ 
trary  to  common  beliefs,  not  all  physio¬ 
logical  functions  diminish  with  age. 
Where  decrements  in  function  are  ob¬ 
served,  as  for  instance  in  kidney  func¬ 
tion,  basal  metabolism,  and  cardiac 
output,  the  changes  are  gradual 
throughout  the  entire  life  span,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  a  precipitous 
loss  of  function  at  any  specific  chrono¬ 
logical  age.  It  is  also  clear  that  there 
are  wide  individual  differences  in  the 
rate  of  aging.  Thus,  for  example,  some 
of  the  individuals  90  years  of  age  have 
kidney  function  that  is  as  good  as  the 
average  of  the  40-year  old  group.  The 
reduction  in  some  physiological  capaci¬ 
ties,  as  for  example,  kidney  blood  flow 
or  basal  metabolism,  may  be  explained 
by  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  functioning  protoplasm^^.  This  is  in 
accord  with  histological  studies  which 
show,  with  increasing  age,  a  gradual 
reduction  in  the  number  of  function¬ 
ing  cells  in  a  variety  of  tissues^®.  Thus, 
we  are  beginning  to  question  some  of 
our  original  presumptions  about  aging, 
as  for  example,  the  idea  that  metabo¬ 
lism  gradually  slows  down  in  older  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  metabolism  is  simply  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
functioning  tissue  present  in  the  in¬ 
dividual.  Although  we  commonly  think 
of  individuals  as  increasing  in  size 
throughout  their  entire  life  span,  the 
increments  that  we  see  are  largely  fat 
and  water  and  do  not  represent  added 
protoplasm.  In  view  of  the  insurance 
statistics,  it  is  quite  clear  that  obesity 
diminishes  life  expectancy.  In  addition 
to  the  deleterious  effect  of  consuming 
an  excessive  number  of  calories,  there 
is  also  a  presumption  that  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  diet  may  influence  the 
development  of  certain  diseases.  Thus, 
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high  fat  intakes  may  accelerate  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  arteriosclerosis.  From  our 
own  studies,  using  the  metabolic  bal¬ 
ance  technique,  we  have  been  unable 
to  demonstrate  any  impairments  in  the 
absorption  of  essential  foodstuffs  in  the 
older  individuaP'*.  Thus,  it  is  our  be¬ 
lief  that  supplements  of  vitamins,  min¬ 
erals,  etc.,  for  older  people  are  indi¬ 
cated  only  when  there  is  a  disease 
present.  Given  a  diet  adequate  with 
respect  to  both  quality  and  amount, 
the  older  individual  is  able  to  assimi¬ 
late  it.  However,  experience  has  shown 
that  old  people,  left  to  their  own  de¬ 
vices,  often  consume  diets  that  are  in¬ 
adequate  with  respect  to  protein,  vita¬ 
mins,  and  minerals.  This,  however,  is 
primarily  a  psychological  and  an  eco¬ 
nomic  problem  rather  than  a  physio¬ 
logical  one.  In  summary,  we  may  say 
that  the  physiological  eflFects  of  aging 
show  themselves  largely  in  terms  of  a 
reduction  in  reserve  capacity  so  that 
the  older  individual  is  more  vulnerable 
to  the  stresses  of  disease,  over-activity, 
over-exertion,  etc.,  than  is  the  younger 
one. 

Research  on  the  Psychological 
Aspects  of  Aging 

The  increasing  incidence  of  sensory 
defects  with  age  is  familiar  to  all  of 
you.  In  the  case  of  hearing,  we  know 
that  perception  of  the  higher  frequen¬ 
cies,  in  particular,  is  diminished  even 
though  auditory  acuity  may  be  fairly 
well  preserved^^.  The  technological  de¬ 
velopments  in  hearing  aids  has  cer¬ 
tainly  improved  the  outlook  for  the 
older  individual.  There  still  remains 
the  psychological  problem  of  getting 
individuals  to  accept  hearing  aids  when 
needed.  It  would  be  presumptuous  for 
me  to  attempt  to  discuss,  in  any  detail, 
the  problems  of  visual  defects  among 
the  aged.  However,  the  increased  sup¬ 
port  for  research  on  the  causes  of  blind¬ 
ness  offers  promise  that,  in  the  near 


future,  we  will  know  a  great  deal  mor< 
about  the  etiology  of  the  various  form: 
of  blindness  and  will  be  able  to  devise 
methods  for  its  prevention. 

Many  studies  show  clearly  that,  witi 
increasing  age,  the  speed  of  response 
diminishes^®.  This  generalization  stemj 
from  studies  on  reaction  time,  percep 
tion,  learning,  recall,  etc.  Thus,  we 
need  to  accept  the  fact  that  older  peo¬ 
ple  will  be  slower  in  the  performance 
of  almost  any  operation  that  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  them.  With  this  knowledge 
at  our  disposal,  it  is  essential  that  we 
recognize  this  limitation  and  not  ex¬ 
pect  the  older  individual  to  perform 
satisfactorily  in  situations  where  speed 
of  response  or  meeting  specific  time 
limitations  is  required. 

Laboratory  experiments  on  learning 
ability  of  older  individuals  offers  no 
substance  to  support  the  cliche  that 
“you  can’t  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks.” 
Studies  by  Gilbert^''’,  Jones^b  Ruch^^, 
and  others  confirm  the  impression  that 
adequate  motivation  is  the  key  to 
effective  learning  and  that  older  in¬ 
dividuals  can  learn,  although  their  rate 
of  learning  may  be  somewhat  slower 
than  that  of  the  young  adult.  Since 
most  studies  on  learning  have  been 
carried  out  in  young  adults,  primarily 
in  the  school  situation,  we  know  very 
little  about  the  optimal  conditions  for 
learning  in  later  maturity.  Leaders  in 
adult  education  have  recently  been 
alerted  to  the  need  for  expanded  re¬ 
search  among  older  people  to  find  out 
what  techniques  are  most  effective  in 
this  age  group.  Information  of  this  kind 
is  also  necessary  in  programs  of  re¬ 
habilitation  and  retraining  for  changes 
in  job  assignments  among  older  work¬ 
ers.  A  few  studies  have  been  made 
which  show  that  learning  of  new  ma¬ 
terial,  which  goes  against  previously 
established  habits,  is  more  difficult 
among  older  individuals  than  among 
younger^®.  However,  a  great  deal  more 
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research  needs  to  be  done  to  discover 
the  quantitative  relationships  between 
previous  habits  and  new  learning  pat¬ 
terns. 

Although  early  studies  indicated  a 
gradual  decline  in  intelligence  with 
age  more  recent  investigations  show 
that  at  least  a  part  of  the  decrement 
observed  was  largely  the  result  of  re¬ 
duced  schooling  among  the  older  age 
groups  tested.  In  fact,  studies  on  su¬ 
perior  adults,  carried  out  by  Bayley 
and  Oden^^,  indicate  a  continuous  rise 
in  intellectual  capacity,  certainly  up  to 
the  age  of  40.  Similarly,  Owens^^  has 
shown  that  in  the  retesting  of  college 
students,  after  an  interval  of  20  years, 
an  overall  increment  in  intelligence 
test  scores  occurs.  Until  we  have  more 
studies  on  the  same  individual  through¬ 
out  the  life  span,  we  must  reserve 
judgement  on  the  question  of  age 
changes  in  intellectual  capacities.  Since 
we  know  of  major  achievements  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  that  have  been  made 
by  individuals  of  advanced  ages^^,  we 
ought  not  write  off  our  older  popula¬ 
tion  as  mentally  incompetent. 

The  problem  of  personal  adjustments 
in  older  people  has  been  studied  in 
some  detail  by  Dr.  Havighurst  and  his 
co-workers^^'  25,26  Although  wide  in¬ 
dividual  difiFerences  exist  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics  of  older  people, 
present  information  would  lead  us  to 
question  whether  there  are  changes 
that  can  be  attributed  to  age  alone.  In 
large  measure,  it  seems  that  the  per¬ 
sonal  reactions  of  older  people,  their 
feelings  of  frustration,  neglect,  etc., 
are  more  the  result  of  our  cultural  pat¬ 
tern  than  the  effects  of  age  itself.  Thus 
our  cultural  emphasis  on  youth  and  all 
its  attributes,  with  a  concomitant  re¬ 
jection  of  maturity  and  age,  constitutes 
the  major  source  of  dissatisfaction 
among  older  people.  Obviously,  this  is 
a  problem  whose  solution  depends  on 
education  in  its  broadest  sense. 


Research  in  Social  and 
Economic  Problems 

In  the  past  few  years,  we  have 
learned  a  great  deal  about  the  social 
and  economic  problems  of  older  peo¬ 
ple.  Thus,  analysis  of  census  figures 
emphasizes  the  shift  in  the  age  com¬ 
position  of  our  population.  In  the  past 
twenty  years,  the  number  of  individ¬ 
uals  over  age  65  has  been  increasing  at 
a  rate  almost  four  times  as  great  as  the 
total  population,  so  that  at  present, 
there  are  over  14.5  million  people  in 
the  United  States  over  the  age  of  65, 
and  the  group  is  growing  at  the  rate  of 
almost  1,100  per  day.  It  is  predicted 
that  by  1975,  there  will  be  over  20 
million  people  65  and  over  as  com¬ 
pared  with  about  3  million  in  1900  and 
12  million  in  1950.  With  improvements 
in  public  health  and  increased  medical 
knowledge,  it  is  apparent  that  we  can 
expect  an  even  greater  growth  in  this 
group. 

Studies  on  the  source  of  income  of 
individuals  over  65  show  that  of  the 
14.5  million,  approximately  3.3  million 
are  employed,  and  1.2  million  are  wives 
of  employed  persons.  Of  the  remaining 
10  million,  about  one  third  were 
widows,  the  majority  of  whom  had 
never  worked  and  whose  financial  prob¬ 
lems  are  particularly  acute.  Approxi¬ 
mately  6.5  million  of  the  10  million 
not  employed  received  OASI  benefits, 
although  only  35%  of  these  had  received 
$75  a  month  or  more  per  person.  By 
1956,  alterations  in  and  maturation  of 
the  Social  Security  program  resulted  in 
not  only  the  inclusion  of  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  recipients  but  has  gradually 
raised  the  average  income  payment. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  still  approxi¬ 
mately  2.5  million  elderly  people  whose 
only  source  of  income  is  through  old 
age  assistance.  Thus,  it  is  clear  that 
economically,  the  older  age  group  is  at 
a  distinct  disadvantage  which  reflects 
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itself  in  problems  of  housing,  medical 
care  and  recreational  activities 

Other  studies,  particularly  those  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  New  York  State  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  Problems  of 
Aging,  has  emphasized  the  handicap 
to  employment  that  exists  not  only  to 
those  over  the  age  of  65,  but  even  ex¬ 
tending  as  low  as  age  40  Studies 
conducted  on  a  National  scale  by  the 
Committee  on  Aging  of  the  National 
Social  Welfare  Assembly  and  in  the 
Chicago  area  by  Mrs.  Breckinridge^^, 
emphasize  the  desire  of  both  labor  and 
management  to  minimize  the  economic 
waste  of  failure  to  utilize  the  potential 
capacities  of  aging  workers.  Recently, 
a  special  program  to  further  investigate 
the  problem  has  been  set  up  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor. 
Among  universities,  studies  on  per¬ 
formance  and  the  criteria  for  retire¬ 
ment  are  in  progress,  as  for  example, 
the  Department  of  Industrial  Relations, 
University  of  California,  and  also  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  An  extensive 
study  of  the  effects  of  retirement  on 
the  health  and  psychological  adjust¬ 
ment  of  older  people  is  in  progress  at 
Cornell  University. 

Surveys  of  housing  needs  of  older 
people  have  shown  that  this  group  is 
apt  to  be  housed  in  large,  older  units, 
where  crowding  is  not  a  problem,  but 
inadequacies  of  living  facilities  are 
frequent  and  little  attention  is  paid  to 
the  special  needs  of  older  people  In 
many  instances,  regulations  deny  access 
of  older  individuals  to  modern,  low-cost 
housing  facilities.  In  some  states,  for 
example  New  York  and  Massachusetts, 
action  has  been  taken  to  remedy  this 
situation,  but  it  still  remains  a  signifi¬ 
cant  problem. 

Methods  of  providing  adequate 
medical  care  and  hospital  services  for 
aging  individuals  is  receiving  increas¬ 
ing  attention.  The  development  of  out¬ 
patient  clinics  and  home  nursing  serv¬ 


ices,  associated  with  housekeeping  aid, 
offers  a  potential  solution.  Integrated 
programs  of  hospital  and  medical  care, 
with  residence  in  old  peoples  homes, 
have  been  established  in  a  few  isolated 
instances,  but  many  more  such  pro¬ 
grams  are  needed. 

During  the  past  few  years,  there 
has  been  a  broadening  in  the  concept 
of  rehabilitation.  Instead  of  regarding 
rehabilitation  services  of  value  only  in 
returning  people  to  gainful  employ¬ 
ment,  it  is  now  accepted  that  rehabili¬ 
tation  services  should  be  available  to 
all  individuals  regardless  of  age.  Thus, 
many  programs  are  now  being  de¬ 
veloped  which  make  it  possible  for 
individuals  who  were  previously  con¬ 
fined  to  institutions  to  be  cared  for 
within  the  community.  In  communities  I 
with  integrated  social  services,  many  of 
these  individuals  can  return  to  their 
own  homes  where  home  nursing  or 
part-time  housekeeping  services  are 
provided.  An  interesting  development  i 
has  taken  place  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  ! 
where  a  central  service  is  operated  by  i 
the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  which 
offers  training  to  middle-aged  women. 
These  women  then  provide  housekeep¬ 
ing  services  on  a  part-time  basis  for 
individuals  in  the  community  who  need 
them.  Thus,  the  potential  of  middle- 
aged  and  older  women  is  utilized  for 
the  good  of  the  entire  community. 

Development'  of  Resources 
For  Action  Programs 

Although  the  problem  of  providing 
meaningful  activities  for  retired  people 
has  not  been  completely  solved,  the 
development  of  social  and  recreational 
clubs,  where  a  variety  of  programs  is 
offered,  represents  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  One  example  of  integrated 
overall  programs  of  activities  in  edu¬ 
cation  is  represented  by  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Senior  Citizens  Service 
Center.  This  service  center  offers  a 
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central  place  where  older  individuals 
can  discuss,  with  qualified  social  work¬ 
ers,  any  of  the  many  problems  that 
arise  in  matters  of  employment,  retire¬ 
ment,  health,  housing  and  Hving  ar¬ 
rangements,  rehabilitation,  legal  aid, 
education  and  recreation.  This  center 
is  thus  able  to  serve  a  real  need  to  older 
people  who  are  often  unaware  of  the 
facilities  and  services  available  to  them. 

Early  this  year.  President  Eisenhower 
established  a  Federal  Council  on  Aging. 
Its  function,  according  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  statement,  will  be  to  review 
existing  programs  in  the  government 
in  the  light  of  emerging  needs  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  departments  and  agencies  as  to 
priorities  and  provisions  for  unmet 
needs.  In  establishing  the  Council,  the 
President  said:  “In  considering  the 
changed  circumstances  presented  by 
the  lengthening  life  span,  we  must 
recognize  older  persons  as  individuals, 
not  as  a  class,  and  their  wide  differ¬ 
ences  in  needs,  desires  and  capacities. 
The  great  majority  of  older  persons  are 
capable  of  continuing  their  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  and  usefulness  to  the  community 
if  given  the  opportunity.  Our  task  is 
to  help  in  assuring  that  these  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  provided.”  The  President 
listed  the  following  areas  in  which 
emphasis  for  improvement  should  be 
placed:  preservation  of  physical  and 
mental  health  and  rehabilitation,  in¬ 
come  maintenance,  employment  and 
retirement,  housing,  living  arrange¬ 
ments  and  family  relationships,  educa¬ 
tion,  civil  participation,  and  recreation. 
Membership  in  the  Council  will  include 
individuals  designated  by  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  Departments  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Labor,  Com¬ 
merce,  Interior,  Agriculture,  Treasury, 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  the  Administrator  of  Vet¬ 
erans’  Affairs,  the  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 


sion,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  De¬ 
fense  Mobilization,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration.  The  first  project  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Council  was  the  co¬ 
sponsorship  with  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Conference  on  Aging  which  was  held 
in  Washington  in  early  June.  This  con¬ 
ference  was  attended  by  representa¬ 
tives  appointed  by  the  governors  of 
41  states,  as  well  as  representatives 
from  government  agencies  represented 
on  the  Federal  Council  on  Aging.  It 
was  a  working  conference  which  con¬ 
sidered  problems  of  authorization,  or¬ 
ganization,  financing,  and  functions  of 
official  state  committees  or  commissions 
on  aging,  problems  of  housing  and 
family  relationships,  employment,  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation,  retirement,  in¬ 
come  maintenance,  education  and 
recreation,  and  the  maintenance  of 
physical  and  mental  health.  Through 
the  exchange  of  information  and  ideas, 
the  development  of  sound  programs  at 
the  state  level  seems  assured.  In  his 
closing  remarks,  M.  B.  Folsom,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
said:  “Moreover,  our  programs  should 
not  serve  to  set  older  persons  aside  as 
a  special  segment  or  class  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  Our  programs  should  be  de¬ 
signed  to  enable  older  persons  to  live 
as  integrated  and  useful  members  of 
family,  community  and  national  life. 
Few  older  people  want  others  to  as¬ 
sume  responsibilities  that  are  rightfully 
theirs.  Activities  in  the  interests  of  older 
persons  will  render  the  greater  service 
if  they  do  not  foster  dependence,  but 
instead  enlarge  opportunities  for  in¬ 
dividual  effort  and  encourage  self-re¬ 
liance,  initiative,  and  creative  endeavor. 

“In  carrying  forward  activities  to 
accomplish  all  of  these  objectives,  no 
one  activity  can  stand  alone.  Co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  many  activities  and  co-operation 
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by  many  groups  will  be  needed.  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  established  the  Feder¬ 
al  Council  on  Aging  not  only  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  programs  of  the  various 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  but 
also  to  make  the  resources  of  the 
Federal  government  more  readily  avail¬ 
able  to  all  state  and  local  groups.” 

Other  resources  available  to  workers 
in  the  field  include  the  Committee  on 
Aging  of  the  National  Social  Welfare 
Assembly.*  This  committee  has  done 
pioneer  work  in  organizing  material 
concerned  with  standards  of  care  in 
nursing  homes,  the  criteria  for  con¬ 
tinued  employment  in  older  people, 
recreation  and  rehabilitation,  and  has 
as  its  goal  the  desire  to  work  with  and 
through  all  organizations  at  the  nation¬ 
al,  state,  and  local  level. 

The  Committee  on  Aging  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Clark  Tibbitts,  is  also  a  source  of 
information  about  action  programs.  In 
addition  to  a  number  of  pamphlets  and 
bibliographies  which  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  committee,  a  publication 
entitled  Aging  offers  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  current  developments  in  the 
field. 

The  Gerontological  Society  is  a  pro¬ 
fessional  organization  which  includes 
in  its  membership  all  those  who  are 
working  in  any  capacity  with  older 
people.  It  is  a  multiple  disciplinary 
society  which  includes  in  its  member¬ 
ship  biologists,  physiologists,  biochem¬ 
ists,  psychologists,  physicians,  nurses, 
social  workers,  administrators  of  de¬ 
partments  of  welfare,  nursing  homes, 
hospitals,  ministers  and  lay  workers  in 
programs  for  the  aged.  Results  of  cur¬ 
rent  research  appear  in  the  Journal  of 
Gerontology,  published  by  the  Society. 
In  addition,  a  newsletter  containing 

*Mrs.  Geneva  Mathias en,  345  East  46th 
Street,  New  York  17,  Neiv  York,  is  Secretary  of 
the  Committee. 


articles  of  more  general  interest  is 
published  quarterly. 

The  Geriatrics  Society  is  devoted  to 
research  in  the  clinical  study  of  the 
diseases  and  processes  of  the  aged  and 
aging.  Its  official  publication  is  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Geriatrics  So¬ 
ciety  which  reports  primarily  the  results 
of  medical  and  clinical  research. 

Many  communities  have  conducted 
special  surveys  of  the  facilities  avail¬ 
able  for  services  to  elderly  people.  In 
such  communities,  it  is  relatively 
simple  to  identify  resources  available. 
Since  many  of  the  services  are  common 
to  other  communities,  it  is  sometimes 
helpful  to  review  a  survey,  even  though 
it  is  not  of  your  own  community.  The 
kinds  of  services  available  include 
counseling,  rehabilitation,  medical  clin¬ 
ics,  recreational  centers  and  adult  edu¬ 
cation  courses.  Less  frequently,  a 
friendly  visiting  service,  home  nursing 
care  or  housekeeping  service,  available 
to  older  clients,  may  be  found.  In  com¬ 
munities  where  these  services  are  not 
available,  the  formation  of  a  committee 
on  aging  will  often  highlight  the  need 
for  coordinated  services  and  steps  may 
be  taken  to  provide  them. 

Summary 

The  concept  of  gerontology  as  a 
broad  field,  extending  from  basic 
studies  of  the  biological  nature  of  the 
aging  process  to  the  complex  problems 
of  social  and  economic  life,  generated 
by  the  increasing  number  of  elderly 
people  in  our  population,  has  been 
presented.  Current  trends  in  research 
and  a  few  generalizations  have  been 
presented,  and  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  the  individuality  of  aging. 
Resources  for  obtaining  information 
with  regard  to  current  action  programs 
in  the  field  of  aging  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  hope  that  better  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  our  current  knowledge  can  be 
made. 
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Members  of  the  Joint  Uniform  Braille  Committee  at  the  London  Conferenee,  August  1-10,  1956. 
Standing:  L.  R.  Watson,  J.  Lorimer,  H.  M.  Lochhead,  Rev.  R.  V.  Bainton,  B.  M.  Krebs,  L.  W.  Rodenberg,  R.  W.  Beath, 

Grimshaw.  Seated:  Mrs.  L.  R.  Watson,  J.  Jarvis,  P.  J.  Langan,  M.  S.  Hooper. 


Joint  Uniform  Braille  Committee 

London,  1956 


August  1-10,  1956  may  prove  to  be  a 
most  significant  date  in  the  history  of 
the  development  of  the  English  braille 
system.  After  more  than  six  years  of 
research,  polling  of  reader  preference, 
and  recognition  of  the  growth  of  certain 
usages  the  Joint  Uniform  Braille  Com¬ 
mittee  met  in  London  last  summer  with 
the  British  Uniform  Type  Committee. 
With  the  endorsement  of  every  major 
braille  press  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  under  the  sponsorship  of 
eleven  national  agencies  including  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  American 
team  went  to  the  conference  prepared 
to  recommend  basic  and  fundamental 
improvements  in  the  present  code 
which  would  clarify  the  confusing  mis¬ 
interpretations  and  latitudes  exercised 
in  our  current  embossing  practices. 
With  constant  regard  for  the  con¬ 
venience  and  ease  of  reading  by  the 
braille  user,  the  committees  protected 
any  infringement  on  the  system  by 
rejecting  proposals  which  arose  during 
the  discussions  based  only  on  mechani¬ 
cal  embossing.  This  seemed  to  be  a 
point  where  the  presses  would  have  to 
recognize  the  employment  of  qualified 
and  intelligent  transcribers  who  could 
interpret  the  code  as  established  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  reader. 

Members  of  the  British  group  were 
highly  qualified  braillists  from  all  pro- 
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fessional  areas  of  the  work.  The  team 
was  similar  in  structure  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  committee:  the  English  schools 
were  represented,  as  were  the  libraries, 
the  home  teachers,  the  presses,  and 
the  transcribers.  This  over- all  attitude 
by  both  groups  gave  the  deliberations 
a  high  degree  of  universal  recognition 
of  all  interests.  Many  technicalities 
came  up  on  various  rules  which  were 
most  difficult  to  decide  without  com¬ 
promise  to  the  adult  reader  or  the 
teaching  process  for  the  new  braille 
user. 

It  is  of  importance,  however,  to 
note  here  that  no  recommendation,  pro¬ 
posal  or  rule  was  adopted  or  received 
favorable  action  which  would  in  any 
way  cause  ambiguity  or  confusion  to 
either  the  present  braille  reader  or 
those  who  might  be  introduced  to  the 
system  in  the  future.  It  perhaps  should 
be  repeated  here  again,  as  stated  in 
previous  reports  of  the  Committee,  that 
no  alteration  to  the  present  basic  code 
has  been  accepted  which  in  any  way 
can  be  said  to  revolutionize  braille  as 
we  know  it  today.  It  is  the  sincere  hope 
and  belief  of  the  Committee  that  our 
American  braille  readers  will  be 
pleased  with  the  constructive  changes 
which  will  be  the  outgrowth  of  this 
1956  Braille  Conference.  By  mutual 
agreement  of  the  committees,  the 
results  of  the  meeting  cannot  be  pub¬ 
lished  at  this  time.  It  is  anticipated, 
however,  that  the  parent  organizations 
and  constituent  agencies  involved  will 
soon  complete  their  authorization  of 
the  project  and  make  available  the  new 
code  manual  to  be  titled  English  Braille 
-1957. 
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Imagination  and  Ingenuity 

Keys  to  Placement 

ANTHONY  E.  SEPTINELLI 


Spiritually,  practically,  and  psycho¬ 
logically,  all  of  us,  whether  blind  or 
sighted,  who  are  engaged  in  the  work 
of  counseling,  training,  and  placing  the 
blind,  are  fighting  darkness— fighting 
misunderstanding  of  the  aims  and  am¬ 
bitions  of  the  blind. 

Too  often  we  meet  sales  resistance  in 
the  form  of  “it  can  t  be  done,"’  or  “it’s 
impossible.” 

But  is  it  impossible? 

“You  can’t  send  the  human  voice  over 
a  wire,”  said  the  know-it-alls.  Yet 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  did  it. 

“Transmitting  pictures  from  point  to 
point  is  impossible,”  said  the  skeptics. 
Yet  with  a  flick  of  the  switch  of  the 
television  set  you  have  an  image  in 
California  emanating  from  New  York 
City. 

With  imagination  and  ingenuity  the 
inventors  of  the  past  and  the  present 
have  conquered  the  laws  of  nature  and 
brought  to  civilization  a  better  life.  A 
better  life  for  all  has  meant  a  better 
life  for  the  blind. 

If,  therefore,  you  are  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  philosophy  that  it  can  be  done, 
regardless  of  how  impossible  it  seems, 
the  problem  is  not  Where  can  the  blind 
work?  or  How  many  should  be  placed 
in  one  department?  or  Can  our  blind 
people  do  this  or  that?  or  even  Is  he 
too  old  to  work?  It  becomes  a  matter 
of  imagination  and  ingenuity  on  the 
part  of  the  workers  for  the  blind.  They 
know,  through  experience,  that  there 
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is  no  occupation  or  phase  of  an  occu¬ 
pation  which  excludes  our  blind  people 
from  employment. 

Placement,  or  the  art  of  making 
placements,  although  technically  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  great  many  general  do’s 
and  don’ts,  is  still  best  compared  to 
selling.  The  sales  process  is  the  same 
as  any  commercial  transaction  except 
that  we  are  selling  people  into  jobs 
instead  of  goods  in  a  territory. 

Any  salesman  will  bear  me  out  in 
the  statement  that  making  the  initial 
contact  or  obtaining  the  initial  inter¬ 
view  with  the  prospect  is  important. 
In  opening  up  opportunities  for  indus¬ 
trial  employment,  there  seem  to  be 
many  practices  in  establishing  that 
opening  interview  or  contact.  You  have 
heard  them  all.  Some  like  a  “cold 
canvass;”  some  prefer  to  make  the 
initial  contact  by  telephone.  Others 
pave  the  way  by  talking  about  work 
opportunities  for  “limited-vision  ap¬ 
plicants.”  The  list  is  endless. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  would  be  to 
“lay  it  right  on  the  line.”  You  are  coun¬ 
seling,  training,  and  placing  blind  or 
partially  blind  people.  Why  not  say 
so?  Employers  will  resist,  which  is  only 
natural.  But  you  both  know  what  you 
are  talking  about,  and  the  sales  re¬ 
sistance  will  accordingly  be  easier  to 
overcome. 

Begin  your  campaign  to  overcome 
existing  resistance  by  approaching  em¬ 
ployers  “armed”  with  photographs  and 
testimonial  letters  from  industrialists 
who  have  employed  blind  workers. 
Sales  resistance  will  grow  less  and  less 
and  finally  you  will  be  able  to  go  into 
plants  and  demonstrate  job  perform- 
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ances  right  on  the  assembly  line.  To 
guarantee  the  training  of  blind  workers, 
promise  to  remain  on  the  job  with  the 
workers  and  to  follow  up  with  super¬ 
visory  calls. 

Some  have  asked  if  it  is  essential  to 
limit  the  number  of  blind  persons  in 
any  one  plant.  The  answer  must  be 
qualified.  If  you  are  thinking  of  plants 
where  thirty  or  forty  employees  are 
working,  probably  you  had  better  limit 
the  number.  The  reason  for  this  is  not 
the  thought  that  one  might  otherwise 
make  a  sheltered  workshop  out  of  the 
industry,  but  the  basis  for  the  decision 
is  the  number  of  jobs  an  employee  can 
perform.  In  other  words,  can  he  switch 
from  job  to  job  in  the  plant  during  the 
slack  season?  Seniority  steps  in  here 
too  and  determines  who  shall  and  shall 
not  work  during  slack  season. 

If  one  of  the  large  plants  is  involved, 
such  as  Lockheed,  Northrop,  Consoli¬ 
dated  for  example,  there  need  be  no 
limit  on  the  number  of  blind  persons 
employed.  Much  depends  on  whether 
our  workers  are  accepted  for  their 
skills  or  because  they  are  “blind  work¬ 
ers.”  We  must  always  remember  we 
are  selling  skills,  not  blindness.  Em¬ 
ployers  will  buy  the  skills  of  blind 
people;  they  are  not  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  blind  people  per  se. 

If  our  public  accepts  us  on  the  basis 
of  skills  rather  than  as  blind  workers, 
it  is  because  we  and  we  alone  have 
created  that  attitude  of  mind.  If  they 
accept  us  as  blind  workers,  not  because 
of  our  skills,  I  think  we  have  created 
an  illusion.  We  have  set  ourselves  aside 
from  the  normal  workaday  world  and 
then  wonderingly  asked  “How  come?” 

Does  One  Travel  Alone? 

Another  question  often  arises:  Should 
we  place  a  blind  person  who  cannot 
travel  alone  around  his  community? 
He  may  be  timid  about  crossing  streets 
yet  within  a  work  area  he  is  not  timid 


and  can  function  adequately  in  his 
movements  from  place  to  place  on  his 
job. 

Here  in  California  where  many  of 
our  large  plants  are  on  the  outskirts 
of  town,  no  public  transportation  is 
available.  Employers  have  found  they 
cannot  secure  normally  sighted  workers 
unless  they  provide  transportation  for 
them.  In  fact,  right  now  in  many 
sections  the  “share-the-ride”  plan  still 
exists.  No  wonder  our  rehabilitation 
workers  for  the  blind  felt  sure  that  if  it 
was  all  right  for  normally  sighted  work¬ 
ers  to  be  taken  to  their  jobs,  it  was  not 
beneath  the  dignity  of  blind  persons, 
who  could  not  travel  alone,  to  be  taken 
in  the  same  manner. 

It  is  preferable  that  a  blind  person 
be  trained  to  travel  alone;  but  if  he 
does  not,  he  need  not  be  excluded  from 
employment.  The  challenge  may  be 
for  him  to  learn  to  travel,  either  with 
a  white  cane  or  with  a  guide  dog. 
There  is  a  place  for  both  those  who 
travel  alone  and  those  who  do  not. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  too,  not  to 
point  out  this  factor  concerning  the 
blind  traveling  alone:  normally  sighted 
workers  do  not  travel  alone.  Husbands 
and  wives,  friends  and  new  acquain¬ 
tances  travel  to  work  together.  Just 
stand  at  the  employees’  entrance  of  a 
factory,  and  you  will  be  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  traveling  alone,  as  a 
requisite  to  employment,  is  a  myth. 

There  is,  however,  one  exception  to 
what  has  been  said  about  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  ability  to  travel  alone:  The 
placement  counselor,  the  rehabilitation 
counselor  for  the  blind,  must  travel 
alone  if  he  is  to  be  successful. 

From  Client  to  Employee 

There  was  a  time  when  those  in  the 
know  said,  “If  you  want  to  succeed  as 
a  placement  counselor,  place  only  the 
best.”  This  principle,  I  believe,  is  no 
longer  applicable.  Old  cliches  which 
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once  applied  to  placement  work  should 
be  re-examined  for  accuracy.  We 
should  be  the  last  to  admit  that  we  do 
not  progress.  Although  in  many  cases 
it  may  still  be  necessary  to  make  your 
opening  successes  in  an  industrial  plant 
by  placing  the  best  you  have,  a  thor¬ 
ough  examination  of  job  processes 
always  brings  forth  jobs  for  the  aver¬ 
age,  too. 

Let  me  cite  a  case  to  illustrate  my 
point. 

In  a  southern  California  manufac¬ 
turing  company,  the  extra  special  blind 
workers  were  operating  punch  presses 
and  drill  presses,  but  through  the 
ingenuity  of  the  placement  counselor, 
three  jobs  were  also  found  which  any 
average  person  could  perform.  The 
question  here  was  not  the  matter  of 
the  employability  of  the  applicant  but 
the  ability  of  the  placement  counselor 
to  find  the  job  which  matched  the 
available  skill  of  the  applicant. 

I  point  this  out  to  you  because  we 
must  stop  thinking  of  placing  our 
“super  specials”  only.  We  must  place 
our  blind  people  on  the  basis  of  their 
skills,  not  what  we  think  their  skills 
should  be. 

Perhaps  at  this  point  it  would  be  of 
interest  to  you  to  study  our  achieve¬ 
ments  in  California  for  the  three-year 
period,  July  1952  through  June  1955. 
During  this  period  five  blind  rehabili¬ 
tation  counselors  rehabilitated  233 
blind  persons  or  an  average  of  46  per 
counselor.  For  the  same  three-year 
period  117  blind  people  were  placed 
by  our  normally  sighted  counselors. 
This  makes  a  total  of  350  blind  people 
rehabilitated  or  an  average  of  117  a 
year. 

Let's  Have  A  Snack 

We  found  that  inplant  feeding  facili¬ 
ties  are  a  usual  and  growing  practice 
on  the  part  of  large  employers.  It  was 
determined  that  employee  morale  had 


been  improved,  absenteeism  was  cut  i 
down  and  production  had  been  in¬ 
creased.  Therefore,  we  felt  that  the 
growth  of  our  vending  stand  program 
should  follow  the  popular  trend  to  be 
up-to-date. 

In  June  of  1948  we  had  but  sixty 
vending  stands  of  the  popular  type, 
selling  candy  and  tobacco  products, 
newspapers,  magazines,  picture  post¬ 
cards,  etc.  We  re-examined  our  state  j 
act  with  imagination  and  ingenuity. 
We  re-evaluated  the  section  which 
listed  the  items  to  be  vended  from  a 
vending  stand.  We  also  observed  the 
section  of  the  state  act  which  provided 
that  the  state  director  of  finance  may 
construct  and  install  or  permit  the 
construction  and  installation  of  vend¬ 
ing  stands  for  operation  by  licensed 
blind  persons  and  that  counties  and 
cities  may  follow  suit. 

We  interpreted  in  the  first  section  i 
“.  .  .  and  such  other  articles  as  are  | 
approved  by  the  bureau  and  by  the  | 
person,  governing  board  .  .  .”  to  mean  } 
the  selling  of  foodstuffs  in  snack  bars  | 
and  cafeterias.  We  interpreted  the 
next  section  to  mean  that  if  the  director 
of  finance  had  the  authority  to  con-  i 
struct  and  permit  the  construction  of  I 
vending  stands,  it  would  be  better  to 
go  into  a  partnership  financially  since 
there  were  not  enough  funds  for  the 
construction  of  such  facilities  from 
state-federal  rehabilitation  funds. 

Our  first  endeavor  in  the  food  busi¬ 
ness  was  in  the  San  Diego  County 
Court  House.  We  found,  of  course,  that 
too  much  imagination  and  ingenuity 
always  brings  to  the  front  not  only 
the  skeptics,  but  also  resistance.  Let 
a  blind  person  earn  a  few  dollars  a 
month  and  your  competition  pats  him 
on  the  back  and  says,  “You  are  doing 
a  fine  work;  I  could  not  do  as  well  if 
I  were  in  your  position.”  But  let  the 
blind  person  start  earning  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  basis  where  it  begins  to  pinch 
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the  shoe  of  competition  and  the  poor 
blind  person  is  no  longer  a  "poor  blind 
person”  doing  well;  he  is  doing  too 
well.  Those  who  resisted  our  program 
sought  an  Attorney  General’s  decision. 
This  decision,  dated  March  1950,  stipu¬ 
lated  that  while  it  was  mandatory  on 
the  part  of  the  county  to  permit  the 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  to 
license  blind  people  in  vending  stands, 
the  county  could  establish  a  snack  bar 
to  be  operated  either  by  the  county  or 
a  lessee. 

It  seemed  wise  to  adopt  the  tactics 
of  retreating  two  steps  to  advance  three 
steps  later.  Therefore  we  concentrated 
our  efforts  on  the  state  level  and  since 
we  had  the  good  will  of  the  director 
of  finance  we  concentrated  on  all  new 
state  buildings.  Here  our  job  was 
simple;  thousands  of  dollars  were  ap¬ 
propriated  for  specific  locations  out  of 
construction  funds,  and  the  federal- 
state  official  funds  acted  as  supplemen¬ 
tary  funds  to  purchase  some  equipment. 
The  result  was  that  in  Sacramento 
we  acquired  practically  all  of  the  state 
buildings  of  substantial  size  and 
equipped  them  with  cafeterias  or  snack 
bars  licensed  to  and  operated  by  blind 
people.  Here  again  the  competition 
became  exceedingly  active  and  our 
right  to  establish  snack  bars  and  cafe¬ 
terias  was  contested.  The  Attorney 
General,  in  reviewing  the  case,  gave  a 
decision  on  May  7,  1953,  which  re¬ 
versed  the  previous  decision  of  March 
1950,  and  stated  that  the  construction 
and  installation  of  snack  bars  and 
cafeterias  was  well  within  the  scope  of 
the  state  act. 

This  seemed  like  a  total  victory  by 
those  of  us  who  were  interested  in 
expanding  the  vending  stand  program 
into  snack  bars  and  cafeterias.  How¬ 
ever,  before  the  legislature  adjourned 
in  1953  they  inserted  in  the  budget  act 
the  following  statement:  “No  monies 
appropriated  by  this  act  shall  be  used 


to  purchase  equipment  or  supplies  fof 
employee  cafeterias  or  for  the  cafe¬ 
teria-type  blind  vending  stands  where 
hot  meals  are  served,  in  any  state  office 
building,  unless  such  cafeteria  or  vend¬ 
ing  stand  has  previously  been  estab¬ 
lished  or  the  amount  therefor  is  ex¬ 
pressly  authorized  by  a  schedule  in 
this  act.” 

Temporarily  this  rebufiF  curtailed  our 
expansion  but  again  with  imagination 
and  ingenuity  the  staflF  of  the  Bureau 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  proceeded 
to  develop  industrial  snack  bars  and 
cafeterias.  Industry  had  no  objection 
to  investing  thousands  of  dollars  for 
the  construction  of  cafeteria  equipment 
and  then  permitting  us  to  amplify  the 
basic  equipment  with  our  limited  offi¬ 
cial  state-federal  funds.  By  1955,  in  a 
short  period  of  two  years,  we  had 
approximately  thirty  such  industrial 
food  services  licensed  to  blind  people. 
During  the  legislative  session  of  1955 
the  director  of  finance  established  the 
principle,  based  on  the  testimony  pre¬ 
sented  on  our  industrial  cafeteria  pro¬ 
gram,  that  all  snack  bars  in  state 
buildings  would  automatically  go  to 
blind  people  licensed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  It  was  not 
difficult,  once  the  director  of  finance 
established  this  principle,  for  counties 
and  cities  of  California  to  follow  suit. 

We  now  have  in  California  164  lo¬ 
cations  distributed  as  follows:  43  lo¬ 
cations  in  federal  buildings,  48  in 
private  industrial  plants,  45  in  state 
buildings,  22  in  county  buildings  and 
6  in  city  buildings.  Of  this  total  82 
are  food  services. 

In  conclusion,  any  law  is  as  good  as 
the  people  who  apply  it.  It  may  be 
construed  so  literally  that  progress  is 
slow.  It  may  be  interpreted  so  hberally 
that  problems  arise  administratively. 
When  I  approached  a  problem  my¬ 
opically,  playing  the  cards  "too  close 
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to  my  chest”  as  it  were,  or  when  the 
approach  was  hyperopic,  looking  too 
far  to  the  future  and  not  observing  the 
immediate,  there  was  always  the  guid¬ 
ance  and  counsel  of  my  chief,  “Doctor” 
Andrew  Marrin,  to  restore  my  vision 
to  20/20.  He  is  never  too  busy  to  dis¬ 
cuss  policies  and  administration  and 
never  shirks  from  examining  new  ideas 
to  improve  the  employment  potential 


of  the  blind.  Then  too.  Dr.  Herbert 
Stolz,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Chief  of  Special  Schools 
and  Services,  has  tirelessly  given  of 
his  time  and  energy  to  expand  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  blind.  It  is  with  the  co¬ 
operation  and  inspiration  of  such  men 
as  these  that  work  for  the  blind  has 
risen  to  its  present  high  level  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


1956  Amendment  to  Title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act 

Summary  of  Disability  Insurance  Benefits 


CHARLES  I.  SCHOTTLAND 


We  excerpt  here  the  section  on  Disability  Insurance  Benefits  from  Mr.  Schottland’s 
article  in  the  Social  Security  Bulletin  entitled  “Social  Security  Amendments  of  1956: 
A  Summary  and  Legislative  History.”— Ed. 


Disability  insurance  benefits  are  pay¬ 
able  to  totally  disabled  workers  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  50  and  65  who 
qualify  both  as  to  work  requirements 
and  disability  standards  after  a  waiting 
period  of  six  months.  July  1957  is  the 
first  month  for  which  disability  benefits 
will  be  payable.  No  benefits  will  be 
paid  to  dependents  of  qualified  dis¬ 
abled  workers.  The  procedures  and 
practices  for  determining  and  defining 
disability  that  were  set  forth  in  the 
previous  law  with  respect  to  the  dis- 


Reprinted  from  the  Social  Security  Bulletin, 
September  1956. 


Mr.  Schottland  is  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security,  Social  Security  Administration,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  JF  elf  are. 


ability  freeze  are  continued  for  the  new 
cash-payment  program  except  that 
blindness  does  not  constitute  presumed 
disability.  For  purposes  of  disability 
benefits,  persons  with  visual  impair¬ 
ments  must  be  disabled  to  the  same 
extent  as  those  with  other  physical 
impairments— that  is,  they  must  be  un¬ 
able  to  engage  in  any  substantial  gain¬ 
ful  activity. 

The  disabled  person,  to  qualify  for 
the  disability  insurance  benefits,  must 
be  both  fully  and  currently  insured  and 
must  have  had  20  quarters  of  employ¬ 
ment  covered  by  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  during  the  40-quarter  period 
that  ends  with  the  quarter  in  which 
the  disability  begins. 

An  insured  individual  who  is  unable 
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to  engage  in  any  substantial  gainful 
activity  is  not  necessarily  entitled  to 
disability  insurance  benefits  even  though 
he  is,  in  fact,  severely  disabled.  The 
disability  must  be  expected  to  result 
in  death  or  to  be  of  long  and  indefinite 
duration.  A  waiting  period  of  six 
consecutive  months  of  disability  must 
elapse  before  payments  may  begin. 
This  requirement  was  established  to 
provide  a  simple  device  for  screening 
out  cases  of  temporary  disability,  since 
in  six  months  most  temporary  disable¬ 
ments  will  be  corrected  or  definite  signs 
of  recovery  will  appear. 

The  amount  of  the  monthly  disability 
insurance  benefit  is  to  be  the  same  as 
the  primary  insurance  amount,  com¬ 
puted  as  though  the  worker  became 
entitled  to  old-age  insurance  benefits 
in  the  first  month  of  his  waiting  period. 
There  is  no  earnings  test  (like  that 
applied  for  persons  receiving  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  benefits )  under 
which  benefits  are  suspended  because 
earnings  exceed  a  specified  amount; 
j  the  definition  of  disability  in  itself  pre¬ 
cludes  payment  of  benefits  to  anyone 
able  to  engage  in  substantial  gainful 
employment. 

When  a  beneficiary  also  receives  an¬ 
other  Federal  benefit  based  on  dis¬ 
ability  or  a  workmen’s  compensation 
benefit,  the  disability  benefit  under  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  is  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  such  benefit. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  an  important  adjunct  to  the 
administration  of  the  disability  freeze 
and  disability  cash  benefits.  Applicants 
for  either  the  freeze  or  disability  in¬ 
surance  benefits  will  be  referred  to  the 
State  agency  for  rehabilitation,  and 
monthly  benefits  will  be  suspended  if 
a  beneficiary  refuses  to  accept  rehabili¬ 
tation  services  without  good  cause.  A 
beneficiary  who  is  a  member  or  adher¬ 
ent  of  any  recognized  church  or  re¬ 
ligious  sect  that  relies  on  spiritual 


healing  and  who  refuses  to  accept 
rehabilitation  services  is  deemed  to 
have  done  so  with  good  cause.  A  bene¬ 
ficiary  who  engages  in  substantial  gain¬ 
ful  activity  under  an  approved  State 
plan  for  vocational  rehabilitation  pur¬ 
poses  will  nevertheless  be  considered 
disabled  for  a  year  after  he  first  engages 
in  such  activity.  The  provision  that 
makes  applicable  the  payment  of  bene¬ 
fits  and  the  freeze  only  for  impairments 
that  can  be  expected  to  be  of  long- 
continued  and  indefinite  duration  is 
not  inconsistent  with  efforts  toward 
rehabilitation,  since  it  refers  only  to 
the  duration  of  the  impairment  and 
does  not  require  a  prediction  of  con¬ 
tinued  inability  to  work. 

Present  disability  rules,  requirements, 
and  standards  for  the  freeze  precedure 
are  still  in  effect.  If  an  individual  is 
determined  to  be  totally  and  perman¬ 
ently  disabled  before  he  reaches  age 
50,  the  freeze  can  be  established.  If, 
at  age  50,  he  still  meets  the  disability 
test,  he  can  become  eligible  for  dis¬ 
ability  insurance  benefits,  provided  he 
files  an  application  and  meets  the  work 
requirements  for  these  benefits.  Octo¬ 
ber  I,  1956,  is  the  earliest  date  an 
application  for  disability  benefits  can 
be  accepted. 

All  the  present  framework  to  carry 
out  the  disability  freeze  provisions  of 
the  1954  amendments  will  be  used  for 
the  payment  of  monthly  disability  is  to 
be  made  by  State  agencies  under  the 
same  arrangements  now  used  for  freeze 
determinations.  In  the  Conference  re¬ 
port^,  Congress  ineluded  a  statement 
that  the  Seeretary  of  Health,  Eduea- 
tion,  and  Welfare  is  expected  to  use 
fully  his  authority  to  review  and  revise 
favorable  determinations  of  State  agen¬ 
cies  in  order  to  assure  uniform  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  disability  benefits 


*  House  Report  2936  (84th  Cong.,  2nd  sess.), 
July  26,  1956. 
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and  to  protect  the  disability  insurance 
trust  fund  from  unwarranted  costs. 

Beginning  in  1957,  an  additional  tax 
(combined  employer-employee)  of  % 
of  1  percent  on  wages  and  of  %  of 
1  percent  on  self-employment  income 


will  be  imposed  to  finance  the  disability 
insurance  program.  The  amount  of 
these  taxes  will  be  deposited  in  the 
disability  insurance  trust  fund,  from 
which  disability  insurance  benefits  and 
administrative  costs  will  be  payable. 


IHB  Statement  on  Interpretation 


We  know  from  reports  of  various 
Congressional  hearings  concerned  with 
rehabilitation  legislation  and  from  state¬ 
ments  made  by  the  President  that  it  is 
the  intent  of  both  Congress  and  the 
President  to  promote  the  fullest  devel¬ 
opment  and  use  of  the  abilities  of  dis¬ 
abled  persons.  The  1956  Amendment 
to  Title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
concerned  with  disability  compensation 
provides,  under  certain  conditions,  pri¬ 
mary  benefits  to  totally  and  permanent¬ 
ly  disabled  workers  who  are  50  years  of 
age  or  older  equivalent  to  those  which 
non-disabled  workers  may  receive  at 
age  65  on  retiring  from  gainful  and  sub¬ 
stantial  employment.  Definition  of  the 
conditions  under  which  these  benefits 
may  be  received  depends  upon  the  in¬ 
terpretation  given  to  the  1956  amend¬ 
ment,  and  we  believe  that  the  expressed 
intent  of  Congress  and  the  President 
dictate  the  following  considerations 
and  interpretation: 

Secondary  benefits,  those  that  might 
be  oflFered  to  the  dependents  of  dis¬ 
abled  workers,  are  specifically  ruled 


This  article  is  reprinted  from  The  Reporter 
for  November  1956,  published  by  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  sets 
forth  the  views  of  that  agency. 


Mr.  Salmon  is  executive  director  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  is  chairman  of  the  Joint  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  Y ork  State  F ederation  of 
W orkers  for  the  Blind  and  the  Greater  New 
York  Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind. 


PETER  J.  SALMON 

out  by  the  amendment;  but  the  failure 
to  define  total  and  permanent  disability 
and  to  define  gainful  and  substantial 
employment  in  the  amendment— pos¬ 
sibly  because  these  terms  are  defined 
elsewhere  in  Title  II  of  the  Social  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  and  in  the  laws  and  regulations 
affecting  other  federal  compensation- 
may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  restrictive 
interpretation  of  the  amendment  which 
may  not  only  seriously  limit  the  value 
of  the  amendment  but  which  may  very 
well  make  its  implementation  serve  to 
undermine  the  incentive  of  disabled 
workers  to  rehabilitate  themselves  to 
the  highest  level  of  which  they  are  in¬ 
dividually  capable. 

Our  main  concern  here  is  with  the 
worker  who  is  disabled  by  blindness. 
The  suggestion,  which  has  already  been 
made  by  persons  concerned  with  the 
administration  of  the  amendment,  that 
total  disability  with  respect  to  blind¬ 
ness  be  determined  separately  in  each 
case  on  the  basis  of  an  ophthalmolo¬ 
gist’s  report  and  the  judgment  of  a 
board  of  review  to  be  established  for 
this  purpose,  would,  we  believe,  make 
difficult  an  equitable  administration  of 
the  amendment  and,  by  the  precedent 
it  might  establish,  might  undermine  the 
use  of  the  traditional  and  objective 
definition  of  blindness.  Such  a  develop¬ 
ment  could  have  damaging  and  far 
reaching  effects  upon  the  operation  of 
all  rehabilitation  services  for  the  blind. 
One  of  the  main  strengths  in  the  opera- 
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tion  of  rehabilitation  services  for  the 
blind  has  derived  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  possible  to  determine  eligibil¬ 
ity  for  such  services  on  the  basis  of  a 
commonly  accepted  objective  definition 
of  blindness.  If  the  determination  of 
disability  based  on  degree  of  loss  of 
vision  becomes  judgmental,  many  visu¬ 
ally  handicapped  persons  may  be  in¬ 
duced  to  make  minimum  use  of  their 
i  residual  vision  in  order  to  qualify  for 
benefits  for  the  blind.  In  so  doing,  they 
would  be  working  contrary  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  upon  which  all  successful  rehabil- 
j  itation  work  must  be  based— namely, 
the  highest  practicable  level  of  func¬ 
tioning  of  a  disabled  individual  de- 
i  pends  upon  his  ability  and  his  desire 
to  make  maximum  use  of  his  residual 
capacities,  including  whatever  capacity 
may  remain  in  the  area  of  his  functional 
loss.  Fairly  effective  techniques  have 
been  developed  to  detect  malingering 
in  the  subject  of  a  vision  test;  but  the 
j  effort  to  determine  the  usefulness  to  an 
I  individual  of  any  given  degree  of  re- 
i  sidual  vision  must  be  essentially  sub- 
!  jective  and  fraught  with  the  influence 
(  of  preconceptions,  personal  reactions  to 
the  subject,  and  all  the  other  dangers 
i  of  subjective  evaluation, 
j  We  believe  that  the  possession  of  re- 
i  sidual  vision  no  greater  than  5/200  in 
the  better  eye  with  best  correction  or 
equivalent  visual  loss  based  upon  con¬ 
striction  of  the  visual  field  should  con¬ 
stitute  total  disability  per  se.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  residual  vision  greater  than  this 
amount  but  no  greater  than  20/200  in 
the  better  eye  with  best  correction  or 
equivalent  visual  loss  based  upon  con¬ 
striction  of  the  visual  field,  we  believe, 
should  constitute  total  disability  in 
those  instances  in  which  it  can  be  es¬ 
tablished  that  the  disability  precludes 
the  individual  from  pursuing  his  reg¬ 
ular  occupation  and  from  engaging  in 
gainful  and  substantial  employment  in 
any  other  occupation  available  to  him. 


This  is  a  definition  of  total  disability 
which  has  proved  workable  and  equit¬ 
able  in  administering  the  freeze  provi¬ 
sion  of  Title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  in  determining  eligibility  for 
disability  compensation  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  services  of  blinded  veterans.  We 
believe  that  the  experience  in  these 
areas  dictates  that  this  definition  should 
apply  in  determining  eligibility  for  dis¬ 
ability  compensation  under  the  1956 
amendment  to  Title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

The  suggestion,  which  has  also  been 
made,  that  gainful  and  substantial  em¬ 
ployment  be  determined  separately  in 
each  case  by  the  various  state  rehabili¬ 
tation  services,  we  believe,  is  laden 
with  dangerous  possibilities  for  the 
disabled  worker  and  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  programs  of  rehabilitation  for 
the  disabled  worker  with  limited  em¬ 
ployability.  Such  an  application  of  the 
amendment  places  too  great  a  respon¬ 
sibility  upon  the  personnel  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  state  rehabilitation  agencies.  They 
cannot  all  be  expected  to  be  adequately 
aware  of  the  many  and  subtle  factors 
which  may  influence  an  individual’s 
desire  and  ability  to  work  on  a  reduced 
level  of  employment.  Limited  gainful 
employment— such  as  that  offered  in 
special  workshops  for  the  handicapped, 
employment  programs  for  the  home- 
bound,  etc.— can  offer  the  disabled 
worker  important  morale  and  health 
benefits;  but  these  benefits  generally 
derive  their  value  largely  from  the 
material  advantage  which  the  employ¬ 
ment  offers.  While  employment  afford¬ 
ing  an  income  of,  say,  $75.00  or  $100.00 
per  month  may  provide  a  disabled  in¬ 
dividual  benefits  beyond  those  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  income  itself,  if  this 
income  were  substantially  reduced  or 
cancelled  by  the  fact  that  the  employ¬ 
ment  would  disqualify  the  individual 
for  disability  insurance  benefits,  the 
employment  would,  understandably,  be 
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resented  by  the  disabled  worker  and 
thereby  would  become  incapable  of 
providing  the  disabled  worker  with 
either  material  or  moral  gain. 

We  believe  that  the  criterion  of  gain¬ 
ful  and  substantial  employment  repre¬ 
sented  by  earnings  of  $1200  per  year  or 
more,  which  has  been  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  eligibility  for  Social  Security 
benefits  of  workers  aged  65  or  older, 
should  be  the  criterion  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  eligibility  for  disability  compen¬ 
sation  under  the  1956  amendment. 
Certainly  those  disabled  workers  who 
are  capable  of  earning  substantially 
more  than  $1200  per  year  are  not  likely 
to  deliberately  reduce  their  standard 
of  living  for  the  sake  of  collecting— 
what  for  them  would  be— a  small  disa¬ 
bility  benefit.  Those  disabled  workers 
who  cannot  earn  $1200  per  year  would 
find  an  added  incentive  to  help  them¬ 
selves  if  they  could  receive  disability 
compensation  as  a  base  upon  which  to 
add  their  meagre  earnings  and,  through 
combining  both  sources  of  income, 
achieve  a  standard  of  living  approach¬ 


ing  adequacy.  If  employability  which  is 
so  limited  as  to  be  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  less  than  $1200  per  year  for  a  dis¬ 
abled  worker  is  to  be  considered  as 
grounds  for  disqualifying  the  disabled 
worker  for  disability  compensation,  the 
1956  amendment  will  serve  to  minimize 
the  value  of  the  reward  which  a  dis¬ 
abled  worker  of  limited  employability 
can  realize  through  his  employment 
and,  in  so  doing,  will  undermine  the 
value  of  a  substantial  portion  of  both 
governmental  and  private  rehabilita¬ 
tion  services.  If  this  amendment  is  to 
support  and  strengthen  rehabilitation 
services  for  the  disabled— as,  unques¬ 
tionably,  it  is  intended  to  do— it  will 
provide  a  foundation  income  for  the 
disabled  worker  of  limited  employabil¬ 
ity  upon  which  his  meagre  earning 
ability  will  acquire  new  value  and  will 
provide  him  with  even  greater  incen¬ 
tive  to  exert  himself  to  maintain,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  the  status  in  his  community 
which  he  would  enjoy  if  he  were  not 
disabled. 
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letters  to  the  Editor 


Editor,  New  Outlook: 

I  was  very  pleased  to  have  a  number 
of  people  speak  to  me  at  the  several 
conventions  of  1956,  mentioning  my 
article  on  the  history  of  the  guide  dog.^ 
I  suggested  in  the  article  that  pictorial 
evidence  suggests  that  dogs  have  been 
used  for  a  much  longer  time  than  any 
histories  have  suggested. 

There  has  recently  come  to  my 
attention  a  14th  century  manuscript 
written  in  Latin  by  a  monk  named  Bar¬ 
tholomew.  A  translation  of  this  text, 
which  was  written  presumably  about 
1260,  was  made  in  1398  by  one  Trevisa. 
His  translation  is  in  Old  English  and 
is  rather  difficult,  and  I  have  taken  it 
upon  myself  to  put  his  words  into 
modern  English  as  follows: 

“The  wretched  circumstances  of  a  blind 

man  are  so  great  that  it  makes  him 

*New  Outlook,  April  1956,  p.  132. 


not  only  subject  to  being  led  by  a  child 
or  by  a  servant,  but  also  by  a  dog.  In 
fact,  the  blind  man  is  often  brought  to 
such  a  pass  that,  in  order  to  cross  over 
and  escape  the  perils  of  a  bridge  or  a 
ford,  he  is  compelled  to  trust  to  a  dog 
more  than  to  himself. 

“Also  in  many  perilous  situations  where 
men  might  doubt  or  dread  to  go,  the 
blind  man,  because  he  sees  no  danger, 
is  a  sure  guide.” 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  dogs  so 
used  must  have  had  training  of  a  sort 
and  certainly  the  early  pictures  all 
show  the  dog  leading  the  blind  man 
rather  than  running  at  heel.  The  idea 
of  guide  dogs  is  therefore  an  old  one. 

I  hope  this  will  interest  your  readers. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Nelson  Coon,  Librarian, 
Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind 

September  27,  1956 


Editorially  Speaking 


The  effect  on  blind  persons  of  the 
1956  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
law,  particularly  so  far  as  changing  the 
age  of  eligibility  for  Social  Security 
benefits  is  concerned,  will  probably  not 
be  as  extensive  as  was  hoped  by  some, 
or  as  is  supposed  by  many. 

A  blind  person  in  the  first  place,  of 
course,  must  qualify  for  Social  Security 
cash  benefits  in  accordance  with  the 
basic  requirements  for  all  persons  ( such 
as  with  reference  to  being  employed  in 
a  covered  industry  and  having  par¬ 
ticipated  with  contributions  from  wages 
or  salary  for  a  minimum  number  of 
quarters,  etc.)  But  to  qualify  at  age  50 
under  the  new  amendment,  a  blind 


person  must  support  his  application  for 
Social  Security  payments  in  addition 
with  proof  of  total  disability  due  to 
blindness.  The  point  here  is  that  when 
all  requirements  for  eligibility  for  Social 
Security  benefits  are  met,  our  view  is 
that  only  a  few  blind  persons,  com¬ 
paratively,  will  qualify  for  benefits  by 
virtue  of  the  new  amendments.  This 
is  stated  for  clarification  of  misunder¬ 
standing  concerning  the  new  provisions 
and  of  questions  raised  about  their  ef¬ 
fect,  since  last  summer  when  the  legis¬ 
lation  was  passed. 

A  still  deeper  significance  of  the  new 
age  provision  for  disabled  persons  is  its 
possible  effect  upon  the  status  of  em- 
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ployment  of  physically  handicapped 
persons.  It  is  axiomatic  that  enlightened 
people,  those  who  are  handicapped  and 
those  who  are  concerned  in  their  be¬ 
half,  hold  it  desirable  that  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  extent  possible  handicapped  per¬ 
sons  have  equality  of  opportunity  in 
gainful  employment,  and  independence 
and  self-sufficiency  derived  therefrom. 
Thus  we  share  the  concern  of  those 
who,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
as  evidenced  in  the  article  reprinted 
from  The  Reporter  on  page  360,  warn 


of  the  necessity  to  gain  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  implications  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  for  good  in  the  new  legislation 
in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  President;  and  of  the 
responsibility  to  share  the  fruits  of  our 
experience  in  rehabilitation  and  em¬ 
ployment  with  administrators  of  the 
law  so  that  the  coveted  goals  of  blind 
persons  may  not  be  endangered  but 
may  be  more  rapidly  attained. 

The  New  Outlook  hopes  to  keep 
abreast  of  developments,  and  urges  ex¬ 
pressions  from  readers  on  this  subject. 


HINDSIGHT 

By  M.  Robert  Barnett 

PROPHECY 

The  untimely  death  of  Dr.  CliflFord 
Witcher  is  to  us  who  are  only  human 
disquieting  as  well  as  unfathomable. 
On  Friday,  October  5,  Dr.  Witcher  was 
busily  engaged  in  a  conference  with 
public  relations  men  who  were  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  Foundation  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology  a  story 
outline  for  Life  magazine  featuring  the 
current  AFB  experiment  with  the 
Witcher- Washington  Optical  Probe.  On 
Saturday,  October  6,  Dr.  Witcher  died 
of  a  heart  attack.  He  was  42  years  old. 

Clifford  Witcher  was  one  of  the  few 
men  in  America  and  the  world  who  had 
demonstrated  that  blindness  is  not  a 
barrier  to  a  professional  career  in  tech¬ 
nical  research.  He  was  just  beginning 
to  consolidate  his  years  of  training 
and  experience  with  mature  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  scientific  methods  in  pursuing 
the  application  of  technological  skill  to 
the  problems  caused  by  blindness.  Just 
about  a  year  ago,  after  he  had  spent 
years  of  thought  and  effort  on  models 
of  travel  aids,  we  heard  him  sagely 
state  that  about  all  he  and  his  col¬ 


leagues  had  done  was  to  prove  what 
could  not  be  done.  He  had  an  open 
mind  in  looking  for  a  new  approach— 
and  a  willing  spirit. 

May  we  presume  to  prophesy  that 
the  apparently  unfinished  work  of  Clif¬ 
ford  Witcher  will  prove  to  be  a  really 
basic  contribution  to  our  knowledge. 

POLIOMYELITIS 

A  commentator  who  specializes  in  re¬ 
porting  varied  types  of  news  other  than 
the  current  events  of  the  political  front 
and  the  world  situation  was  narrating 
on  a  New  York  radio  station  the  rather 
exciting  story  of  a  new  approach  to  the 
control  of  poliomyelitis.  He  then  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  ‘"medical  vein”— his  own 
description— to  praise  the  announce¬ 
ment  just  made  by  a  certain  Dr _ of  his 

discovery  and  manufacture  of  a  “vision 
corrector.”  The  inventor  had  stated,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  newsman,  that  the  new 
device  would  “restore  sight”  to  count¬ 
less  hundreds  of  the  nation’s  blind- 
adding  the  slight  qualification  that  it 
would  be  of  value  to  even  those  with 
as  little  as  two  per  cent  vision.  He  was 
further  quoted  as  estimating  that  this 
device  “will  restore  sight  to  at  least 
one  half  of  the  500,000  blind  persons 
in  the  United  States.” 
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We  suppose  that  one  must  excuse 
news  reporters  who  certainly  have  little 
time  or  facility  for  double-checking 
medical  and  social  statistics.  We  do 
hope,  however,  the  doctor’s  device  will 

I  be  somewhat  more  accurate  in  its  role 
as  an  optical  crutch  than  his  unsup¬ 
ported  statements  about  the  extent  of 
what  he  calls  blindness. 

FLYING  BLIND 

The  subject  of  optical  aids  that  will 
help  to  make  more  use  of  residual  vi¬ 
sion  has  attracted  a  lot  of  attention  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  couple  of  years  around  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  several  other  places.  Our  inquisi¬ 
tive  minds  are  always  on  the  alert  to 
pick  up  good  suggestions  about  various 
new  forms  of  lenses  and  appliances, 
and  here’s  one  we  came  across  in  the 
literature.  In  this  instance,  the  litera¬ 
ture  was  a  book  written  by  the  well- 
known  teller  of  stories,  Joey  Adams. 

It  seems  that  Joey  had  a  well-to-do 
friend  who  had  just  about  anything 
money  could  buy.  He  also  had  exceed¬ 
ingly  poor  eyesight,  so  much  so  that 
he  "had  to  have  one  pair  of  glasses  just 
to  look  for  his  glasses.”  One  day  the 
friend  invited  Joey  to  go  for  a  ride  with 
him  in  his  new  and  expensive  auto¬ 
mobile.  As  the  friend  started  the  car 
and  pulled  away  into  the  road  he  re¬ 
moved  his  glasses  and  put  them  in  his 
pocket. 

"How  in  the  world  can  you  drive 
without  your  glasses?”  the  frightened 
Joey  exclaimed. 

"Simple,”  the  friend  said  with  a  care¬ 
less  gesture.  "Prescription  windshield.” 

I  BEDSIDE  MANNER 

I 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  Joey  Adams, 
Peter  J.  Salmon  of  the  IHB  gives  us 
this  one  from  his  notorious  collection  of 
after-dinner  gems.  It  seems  there  was 


a  fellow  who  complained  to  his  doctor 
that  he  had  been  seeing  red  and  green 
spots  before  his  eyes.  The  doctor  asked 
whether  the  fellow  had  ever  seen  an 
ophthalmologist.  The  patient  said  no- 
only  red  and  green  spots. 

OPTICAL  ILLUSION 

While  we’re  on  the  subject  of  optical 
aids,  we  think  it  is  about  time  some  in¬ 
telligence  should  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  activities  of  many  dispensers 
of  devices  purporting  to  improve  vi¬ 
sion.  For  a  number  of  months  now,  the 
AFB  and  other  agencies  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  a  quantity  of  inquiries  from 
people  all  over  the  country  who  have 
been  convinced  that  there  is  an  in¬ 
strument  available  that  will  restore 
their  sight. 

For  a  time  we  could  not  believe  that 
people  could  be  so  gullible,  and  we 
have  tended  to  think  it  simply  another 
indication  that  folks  just  don’t  read 
very  carefully.  The  other  day,  however, 
we  had  personal  proof  that  the  public 
is  not  at  fault,  and  that  whatever  blame 
there  may  be  in  this  tragic  stimulation 
of  vain  hopes  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
two  quite  identifiable  miscreants— the 
one  who  permits  the  release  of  unpro¬ 
fessional  publicity  and  the  one  who 
prints  it. 

HOW  NOW,  COL.  BAKER? 

We  don’t  mean  to  beat  a  particular 
subject  to  death,  but  it  has  gotten  to 
be  one  of  our  favorite  games  lately  to 
keep  score  on  the  contest  of  fragrance 
gardens  versus  blind  people.  By  way 
of  a  gardening  interest  journal  we 
have  learned  that  September  saw  the 
dedication  of  the  latest  addition  to  the 
pungent  pathways  in  the  western  hemi¬ 
sphere. 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  it  was  reported,  has  been 
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presented  with  the  design  and  shrubs 
for  a  seven-acre  land  area  about  its 
Toronto  buildings.  It  was  the  product 
of  the  seriously  sincere  generosity  of 
Garden  Club  folk  in  that  country.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  brailling  of  labels, 
the  aromatic  plants  and  perimetered 
walks,  the  Toronto  version  includes 
trees  that  will  swish  gently  overhead. 

Whatever  else  we  may  think  about 
this  topic,  we  do  wish  that  the  Canadi¬ 
an  writers  had  avoided  laboring  one 
of  the  supposed  special  features  of  such 
gardens— the  paths  are  so  designed, 
they  wrote,  "that  blind  people  may 
walk  safely.” 

Special  to  our  good  friend.  Col.  Ed¬ 
die  Baker:  Perhaps  you  can  now  con¬ 
duct  research  with  this  convenient 
laboratory  which  might  prove  that  peo¬ 


ple  who  are  blind  really  do  think  such 
gardens  are  a  good  idea.  We  still  have 
our  doubts. 

,  SEAL  OF  GOOD  PRACTICES? 

If  you  don’t  get  a  smile  out  of  this 
one,  it  only  proves  that  you  are  one 
who  seriously  appreciates  artistic 
beauty  and  not  at  all  that  you  don’t 
have  a  sense  of  humor.  We  received 
an  invitation  the  other  day  to  be  a 
sponsor  (at  $20  per  pair  of  tickets) 
for  a  benefit  exhibit  in  one  of  Man¬ 
hattan’s  galleries.  The  central  theme 
for  the  collection  to  be  exhibited  was 
"The  Nude  in  Art.”  The  benefit  was  for 
the  blind.  That  is,  the  financial  benefits 
were  to  go  to  an  agency  for  the  blind: 
all  other  benefits  seem  to  accrue  to 
those  who  can  see.  Oh,  well. 


DIRECTORY  CHANGES 


The  following  changes  within  various  agencies  for  the  blind  should  be  made  in  your 
Directory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  1954  edition: 


Page  11— Guide  Dog  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.  Dr.  H.  J.  Sachs  replaces  O. 
Leonard  Larsen  as  Executive  Director. 

Page  22— Division  of  Special  Schools  and 
Services,  California  State  Department  of 
Education.  F.  W.  Doyle  replaces  Her¬ 
bert  R.  Stolz,  M.  D.,  as  Deputy  Super¬ 
intendent,  Chief,  Division  of  Special 
Schools  and  Services. 

Page  32— Vocational  Rehabilitation  Divi¬ 
sion  (Georgia).  A.  P.  Jarrell  replaces 
the  late  Paul  S.  Barrett  as  Director. 

Page  33— Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind.  Edward  W.  Reay  replaces 
Burton  W.  Driggs  as  Superintendent. 

Page  34— Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind.  Ralph  R.  Ireland  replaces  Alfred 
L.  Severson  as  Executive  Director. 

Page  63— New  Jersey  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  New  address:  1100  Ray¬ 
mond  Boulevard,  Newark  5. 


Page  71— New  York  Public  Library,  Li¬ 
brary  for  the  Blind.  Regina  Sludock  re¬ 
places  Raymond  A.  Harris  (Branch  Li¬ 
brarian)  as  Acting  Branch  Librarian. 

Page  80— Services  for  the  Blind,  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Division,  State  Board  of 
Vocational  Education.  New  address: 
125  N.W.  Second,  Oklahoma  City  2. 

Page  81— Oregon  State  School  for  the 
Blind.  Everett  E.  Wilcox  replaces  Wal¬ 
ter  R.  Dry  as  Superintendent. 

Page  84— Bucks  County  Branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Thomas  B.  Everist  replaces  the  late  A. 
William  Lohler  as  Executive  Director. 

Page  86— Lycoming  County  Branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Frank  M.  Labow  replaces  Robert  P. 
Langford  as  Executive  Director. 

Page  99— Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Visually  Handicapped.  Dr.  Douglas  C. 
MacFarland  replaces  L.  L.  Watts  as 
Executive  Secretary. 
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OVR  Expands  Stand  Program 


A  PROJECT  TO  EXPAND  the  Operation  of 
the  vending  stand  program  for  the 
blind  has  been  announced  by  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  The  goal 
is  to  obtain  new  vending  stand  and 
snack  bar  installations  for  the  blind  in 
industrial  plants  by  acquainting  in¬ 
dustry  more  widely  with  the  provisions 
and  advantages  of  the  vending  stand 
program. 

In  line  with  this  aim,  a  special  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  OVR  is  calling  on 
officials  of  companies  operating  on  a 
national  basis  to  present  the  facts  of 
the  program.  The  reactions  of  the  com¬ 
panies  to  the  possibilities  of  stand  lo¬ 
cations  in  their  plants  are  referred  to 
appropriate  state  agencies  for  follow-up 
purposes. 

This  project  is  based  on  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  vending  stand  act, 
which  requires  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  make  sur¬ 
veys  of  industries  throughout  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  to  accrue  information  that 
will  assist  state  agencies  in  obtaining 
more  locations  for  vending  stands  to 
be  operated  by  blind  persons.  By 
making  this  information  available  to 
the  state  agencies  serving  the  blind, 
another  requirement  of  the  Act  is  being 
met. 

A  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
industries  and  businesses  participating 
in  the  vending  stand  program  has  been 
reported  by  the  OVR.  Today  there  are 
nearly  1,700  stands,  snack  bars  and 
cafeterias  operated  by  blind  persons. 
The  growth  of  the  program  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  teamwork  among  the 
OVR,  the  state  agencies  serving  the 
blind,  and  the  co-operating  private 
groups. 

The  vending  stand  program  is  flex¬ 
ible,  making  it  possible  to  install  the 


type  of  service  which  will  best  meet 
the  needs  of  a  particular  situation.  The 
types  of  installations  made  possible 
under  the  program  include: 

A  refreshment  location  which  serves 
pre-packed  sandwiches,  fruit,  can¬ 
dy,  cigarettes,  soft  drinks,  coffee, 
ice  cream,  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

A  refreshment  cart  which  can  be  moved 
throughout  the  plant  or  building 
to  supply  the  employees"  needs. 

A  snack  bar  location  which  sells  hot 
or  cold  sandwiches,  baking  goods, 
soups,  chile,  coffee,  and  other 
beverages. 

A  cafeteria  location  which  serves  a 
variety  of  hot  and  cold  lunches. 

Service  to  industry  is  the  key  to  the 
program.  It  fills  a  need.  Snack  bars 
operated  by  blind  persons  are  par¬ 
ticularly  suited  to— 

New  plants,  operating  on  a  one-shift 
basis,  where  there  is  not  enough 
business  for  a  cafeteria  to  be  oper¬ 
ated  at  a  profit. 

Small  plants  located  in  outlying  areas 
where  there  are  no  eating  facilities 
and  where  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  warrant  the  installation. 
Old  plants  not  equipped  with  cafe¬ 
terias. 

Laboratories  and  warehouses  and  other 
branch  operations  where  the  num¬ 
ber  of  employees  warrant  the 
installation. 

Employees"  recreation  rooms. 

Large  automotive  dealerships  for  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  employees  and  to  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Plants  requiring  service  in  addition  to 
cafeteria  service. 

Office  buildings  and  hospitals. 
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Industry  is  using  the  vending  stand 
program  for  the  blind  more  and  more 
in  meeting  its  inplant  feeding  and  re¬ 
freshment  requirements  because  this 
service  to  industry  and  its  employees— 

Helps  establish  and  maintain  good 
employer-employee  relations. 
Relieves  management  of  the  necessity 
of  running  a  food  or  refreshment 
business  and  of  related  problems. 
Contributes  to  employees’  enjoyment 
of  lunch  hours  and  coflFee  breaks. 
Supplies  service  to  employees  on  a 


business  basis,  with  a  minimum  of 
company  participation. 

Has  twenty  years  of  successful  opera¬ 
tion  behind  it. 

Is  a  great  time  saver. 

The  program  not  only  provides  a 
needed  service  to  industry,  but  also 
performs  a  service  to  the  blind  opera¬ 
tor  by  providing  him  with  a  job  he  is 
able  to  perform  after  proper  training. 
It  enables  him  to  make  a  living  for 
himself  and  for  his  family. 


Appointments 


William  C.  Burnett 


O  William  C.  Burnett,  a  native  of 
Faulkner  County,  Arkansas,  who  has 
been  coaching  and  teaching  in  St. 
Charles  County,  Missouri,  for  the  past 
three  years,  has  joined  the  staflE  at  the 
Southwest  Rehabilitation  Center  for 
the  Blind,  Little  Rock. 

George  Tyler,  President  of  Arkansas 
Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  said  that 


Burnett  will  co-ordinate  the  training 
schedule,  direct  the  physical  education 
program,  and  otherwise  assist  Manag¬ 
ing  Director  Roy  Kumpe  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  rehabilitation  center 
program. 

Mr.  Burnett  holds  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Education  degree  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Conway. 
He  taught  and  coached  in  Arkansas  for 
three  years  before  going  to  Missouri. 

He  served  in  Europe  in  the  Infantry 
during  World  War  II  and  was  on  duty 
at  Nuremberg  during  part  of  the  war 
crimes  trials. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burnett  have  twin 
daughters,  five,  and  a  son,  three. 

O  The  appointment  of  Sidney  R.  Saul 
as  Director  of  Recreation  and  Group- 
work  has  been  announced  by  the  New 
York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind. 

Mr.  Saul  will  direct  an  extensive 
recreation  program  at  both  the  Guild’s 
City  Center  and  its  Home  for  the  Aged 
Blind  in  Yonkers,  New  York.  The  pro¬ 
gram  includes  more  than  thirty  groups 
and  classes  in  such  activities  as  ceram¬ 
ics,  dressmaking,  choral  singing,  dra- 
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matics,  newspaper  writing,  millinery 
and  bowling,  as  well  as  the  Middle 
Years  and  Older  Adults  Clubs  and  a 
summer  day  camp  program  at  the  New 
York  headquarters. 

Mr.  Saul  was  formerly  Assistant 
Director  in  charge  of  all  programs  at 
the  Emanu-El  Brotherhood  Commun¬ 
ity  Center  in  New  York.  He  was  also 
Director  of  Athletics  at  the  Jewish  Edu¬ 
cation  Alliance  of  Baltimore,  Director 


of  Activities  at  the  Jewish  Center  of 
Port  Chester  and  Director  of  Activities 
at  the  Bronx  River  Neighborhood  Cen¬ 
ter. 

Mr.  Saul  holds  master’s  degrees  in 
both  recreation  and  social  work  from 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
and  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work.  He  served  as  a  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officer  in  the  Information  and 
Education  program  of  the  Army. 


Current  Literature 


O  “Magic  with  Eyeglasses”  by  Paul 
W.  Kearney.  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
September  29,  1956.  This  article  con¬ 
cerns  the  remarkable  new  lenses  that 
make  it  possible  for  a  large  number  of 
the  “legally  blind”  to  see  for  the  first 
time.  In  particular  it  describes  the 
optical  aids  service  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn.  It  is 
described  as  “a  team  effort  involving 
an  ophthalmologist,  an  optometrist,  an 
optical  aids  counsellor  who  knows  the 
ropes,  and  possibly  a  social  worker.” 

O  “The  Night  that  Changed  My  Life” 
by  Victor  Riesel.  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  September  15,  1956.  “For  years 
the  author  has  fought  the  racketeers  in 
organized  labor.  Five  months  ago  he 
got  his  reward:  a  shower  of  acid  which 
destroyed  his  sight.  Here’s  what  has 
happened  since  then,  to  Riesel  and  the 
man  who  blinded  him.” 

O  “Books  that  Talk”  by  Marjorie  Mor¬ 
ton.  American  Mercury,  September 
1956.  A  short  article  which  describes 
the  Talking  Book  program  and  the 
libraries  for  the  blind  as  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  a  user.  As  Shakespeare  said 
over  300  years  ago,  “A  man  may  see 
how  this  world  goes  with  no  eyes.  Look 
with  thine  ears  .  .  .” 
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O  “Library  Services  for  the  Physically 
Handicapped”  by  W.  A.  Munford.  The 
Library  Association  Record,  July  1956. 
The  subject  is  considered  under  two 
main  headings:  services  for  those  who 
are  physically  capable  of  using  normal 
inkprint  books;  and  services  for  those 
to  whom  the  inkprint  book  is  valueless. 
The  author,  who  is  Librarian  and 
Director-General  of  the  National  Li¬ 
brary  for  the  Blind  in  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  devotes  a  major  part  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  to  a  description  of  the  function 
of  his  own  library  which  is  national  in 
scope. 

O  “Art  for  Visually  Handicapped”  by 
Muriel  Anderson.  School  Arts,  June 
1956.  This  article  describes  an  experi¬ 
mental  class  begun  in  February  1955 
at  the  Milwaukee  Art  Institute.  The 
class  is  cosponsored  by  the  Institute 
and  the  local  Junior  League. 

O  The  Man  Who  Lived  Twice  by  Eric 
Wollencott  Barnes.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York.  This  is  a  biography 
of  Edward  Sheldon,  a  famous  play¬ 
wright  who  was  blind  and  paralyzed 
and  bed-ridden  for  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life.  His  influence  in  the 
world  of  the  theater  did  not  abate 
during  this  period.  To  his  bedside  were 
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drawn  many  of  the  great  of  our  time, 
from  all  walks  of  life,  in  many  lands. 
The  first  chapter  of  the  book  is  the 
story,  “The  Most  Unforgettable  Char¬ 
acter  IVe  Met,”  by  Anne  Morrow  Lind- 
berg,  originally  printed  in  the  Readers 
Digest. 

O  “Wooly”  by  John  H.  Griffin.  The 
Catholic  World,  August  1956.  This  is  a 
story  written  by  the  well-known 
author  of  The  Devil  Rides  Outside  and 
Nuni.  It  describes  the  attitude  toward 
blindness  met  with  in  one  warm¬ 
hearted  but  disfigured  sighted  person. 

O  Three  Saints  and  a  Sinner  by  Louise 
Hall  Tharp.  Little,  Brown  and  Co., 
Boston.  This  is  the  story  of  the  three 
Ward  sisters,  known  to  society  as  “The 
Three  Graces  of  Bond  Street,”  and  of 
their  brother  Sam.  Julia,  the  eldest 
sister,  was  married  to  Dr.  Samuel  Grid- 
ley  Howe,  the  pioneer  in  education  of 
blind  children  and  founder  of  Perkins 
Institution.  The  book  provides  an  in¬ 
timate  picture  of  Dr.  Howe  as  a  hus¬ 
band  and  as  a  father,  based  on  Mrs. 
Howe’s  notes  and  memoirs. 

O  The  Fourth  World  by  Daphne 
Athas.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York. 
This  story  of  Canopus  Institute  ( an 
easily  penetrated  disguise  for  a  well- 
known  school  for  blind  children)  has 
received  extensive  reviews  in  news¬ 
papers  and  literary  periodicals.  In  the 


words  of  one  reviewer,  the  author 
“transports  the  reader  to  the  strange, 
murmurous  and  extraordinarily  suscep¬ 
tible  world  of  the  blind.”  Another  re¬ 
viewer  comments  on  the  novelist’s 
sharp  eye  when  she  is  with  her  sightless 
children:  “Their  wide-ranging  imagin¬ 
ations,  their  fantastic  sixth  sense,  these 
most  difficult  things  are  precisely  the 
ones  she  records  best.”  To  the  field  of 
work  with  the  blind  the  reviews  may  be 
of  more  startling  interest  than  the  book 
itself. 

O  The  Marble  Orchard  by  Margaret 
Boylen.  Random  House,  New  York. 
Another  book  of  fiction  with  a  blind 
character.  Although  the  heroine  is  blind 
for  only  a  few  years,  the  book  contains 
many  observations  on  the  education  of 
blind  children. 

O  “Occupational  Therapy  for  Blind 
Patients”  by  Dorothy  D.  Rouse,  Kath- 
ern  F.  Gruber  and  G.  W.  Bledsoe. 
American  Journal  of  Occupational 
Therapy,  September-October  1956. 
“These  observations  do  not  suggest 
that  what  is  done  with  blind  patients 
might  be  reduced  to  any  kind  of  for¬ 
mula.  Rather,  the  demands  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  blindness  require  that  the 
genius  of  common  sense  be  observed 
and  noted  down  whenever  this  is  pos¬ 
sible  in  order  that  assistance  from 
other  disciplines  be  harmonious.” 
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News  Briefs 


O  The  first  steps  toward  a  single  eom- 
munieation  method  for  deaf-blind 
persons  throughout  the  world  were 
announeed  recently  in  an  interim  report 
issued  by  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Services  for  the 
Deaf-Blind  of  the  World  Council  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

The  report  announced  the  formation 
of  the  committee  to  serve  with  Mr. 
Salmon  in  this  world-wide  project. 
They  are  Richard  Kinney,  B.A.,  of 
Winnetka,  Illinois;  Arthur  R.  Scul- 
thorpe,  M.B.E.,  of  Peterborough,  Eng¬ 
land;  and  G.  Van  Der  Mey,  Ph.D.,  of 
Amerongen,  Netherlands.  These  three 
men,  who  are  totally  deaf  and  blind, 
have  already  made  unusual  contribu¬ 
tions  to  their  communities  and,  by  the 
very  nature  of  their  personal  success,  to 
the  work  with  the  deaf-blind  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Kinney,  33  years  old,  was 
graduated  summa  cum  laude  from  Mt. 
Union  College,  and  is  now  an  instructor 
at  the  Hadley  Correspondence  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Winnetka,  Illinois. 
Mr.  Sculthorpe,  General  Secretary  of 
National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers  League 
of  Peterborough,  England,  has  been 
honored  by  Queen  Elizabeth  II  in 
recognition  of  his  work  with  the  deaf- 
blind.  He  is  53  years  old.  Dr.  Van  Der 
Mey,  42,  is  employed  as  Programmer 
for  the  Electrical  Computers  of  the 
Netherlands  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Laboratories.  In  1949  one  of  his  studies 
relating  to  algebraic  geometry  was 
published  by  the  Netherlands  Royal 
Society  of  Sciences.  Mr.  Salmon,  who 
is  Executive  Director  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  May 
1955  by  Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  President  of 
the  World  Council  and  Executive  Di¬ 


rector  of  the  Canadian  National  In-^ 
stitute  for  the  Blind. 

In  releasing  his  report,  Mr.  Salmon^ 
indicated  that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  this- 
was  the  first  time  in  history  that  a 
special  world-wide  effort  had  been 
made  to  establish  ways  and  means  of 
bringing  deaf-blind  persons  into  closer 
contact  with  their  fellow  men.  It  is 
believed  that  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  communication  system  will 
simplify  all  other  elements  of  rehabili¬ 
tation,  education,  and  community  liv-, 
ing. 

O  Verner  W.  Clapp,  who  at  one  time 
directed  the  Library  of  Congress  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Books  for  the  Adult  Blind,  has 
resigned  as  Chief  Assistant  Librarian 
of  Congress  to  become  president  of  the 
newly-formed  Council  on  Library  Re¬ 
sources,  which  will  deal  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  research  libraries.  He  was 
elected  to  his  new  post  on  September 
18. 

As  president  of  the  Council  Mr. 
Clapp  will  direct  programs  to  increase 
library  co-operation  in  selection  of 
materials  and  to  make  use  of  techno¬ 
logical  developments  that  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  needs  of  library  users. 

Mr.  Clapp's  resignation  from  his 
previous  post  closed  a  brilliant  career- 
of  33  years  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
distinguished  by  his  many  achieve¬ 
ments  in  a  variety  of  fields.  For  the 
nation  these  achievements  have  been 
significant  not  only  to  the  library  world 
and  to  the  international  world  of  books 
but  to  the  lives  of  many  citizens  as  well. 
In  the  1930s,  in  addition  to  his  work  in 
the  Library's  Reading  Room,  he  direct¬ 
ed  the  affairs  of  the  Division  of  Books : 
for  the  Adult  Blind.  In  that  period  the 
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program  to  provide  braille  and  Talking 
Books  to  blind  persons  throughout  the 
country  was  greatly  expanded  under 
special  congressional  appropriations. 
Under  Library  of  Congress  sponsorship 
braille  standards  were  reviewed  and 
much  experimental  work  was  per¬ 
formed  in  this  field. 

He  had  spent  his  entire  career  in 
the  Library  of  Congress.  For  five  years 
he  served  in  the  Main  Reading  Room 
as  a  reference  librarian  until  he  became 
head  of  the  Congressional  Unit.  From 
1931  to  1937  he  was  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Reading 
Rooms,  and  from  1937  to  1940  he  was 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  that  divi¬ 
sion.  It  was  during  these  years  that  he 
also  supervised  the  work  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind.  Then  followed 
directorships  of  the  Administrative  and 
Acquisitions  Departments,  and  in  1947, 
he  became  Chief  Assistant  Librarian 
of  Congress. 

O  A  progressive  program  for  rehabil¬ 
itation  of  the  blind  in  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  reported  by  Dr.  Howard  A. 
Rusk,  director  of  the  Institute  of  Re¬ 
habilitation  and  Physical  Medicine  at 
New  York  University-Bellevue  Medical 
Center. 

Dr.  Rusk  recently  visited  the  Mos¬ 
cow  Vocational  Training  Institute  of 
the  Blind,  where  he  inspected  the  pro¬ 
gram  closely  and  saw  several  films  on 
its  application  in  provincial  centers  for 
the  blind.  He  termed  the  work  "mag¬ 
nificent.” 

The  Soviet  program  began  at  the 
institute  about  two  years  ago,  and  has 
since  spread  to  116  special  schools  and 
technical  institutes  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  country.  At  present  the 
institute  has  a  staff  of  forty  scientific 
workers,  including  physicians,  engi¬ 
neers  and  nurses.  In  addition,  there  are 
now  250  special  workplaces  employing 
both  blind  and  sighted  workers,  where 


production  in  the  coming  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Prof.  Oleg  I.  Sokolnikov,  insti¬ 
tute  director,  will  total  1,000,000,000 
rubles  ($250,000,000  at  the  current  ex¬ 
change  rate  of  4  rubles  to  one  dollar). 

The  program  includes  a  rehabilita¬ 
tion  course  at  the  institute,  a  trial  work 
period,  and  assignment  to  one  of  the 
special  workplaces  or  to  an  ordinary 
factory.  Blind  employes  work  six  hours 
a  day,  two  hours  less  than  other  Soviet 
workers.  They  receive  a  full  month’s 
annual  vacation,  and  their  pensions, 
inadequate  in  the  past,  have  recently 
been  increased  by  the  Supreme  Soviet 
( Parliament ) . 

Many  of  the  blind  workers  have 
single  or  double  arm  amputations  or 
other  physical  disabilities.  Dr.  Louis  A. 
Radushinski  of  the  Moscow  institute 
has  developed  braille  outlines  of  the 
most  important  types  of  factory  equip¬ 
ment  to  acquaint  blind  workers  with 
their  operation.  He  has  been  working 
since  1954  on  the  problem  of  training 
blind  workers  with  amputations  for  in¬ 
dustry. 

Leonid  Schultz,  an  engineer,  has 
been  working  for  thirty  years  at  the 
institute  on  designing  prostheses  for 
work  purposes.  Dr.  Rusk  said  the 
models  demonstrated  were  comparable 
to  some  of  the  best  United  States  and 
German  types. 

O  The  Library  of  Congress  reports  a 
6.4  per  cent  increase  in  the  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  braille  and  recorded  books 
in  1955  over  the  1954  figures.  National 
circulation  for  the  year  totaled  1,395,- 
413  volumes  to  55,152  readers.  Regional 
libraries  for  the  blind  were  furnished 
with  116  new  titles  in  braille,  four  in 
Moon  type,  and  143  on  Talking  Book 
records.  Ten  thousand  Talking  Book 
machines  were  manufactured  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  55  state  ageneies. 

In  an  experiment  designed  to  cut 
costs  and  increase  the  supply  of  braille 
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books,  the  Library  of  Congress  pub¬ 
lished  two  current  titles  in  paperbound 
magazine  format.  The  two  books,  Boon 
Island,  by  Kenneth  Roberts,  and  Let 
Dead  Enough  Alone,  by  Frances  and 
Richard  Lockridge,  have  been  distribu¬ 
ted  in  larger  than  usual  quantities  to 
the  28  regional  libraries. 

The  research  and  development  pro¬ 
grams  have  resulted  in  technological 
advances  in  audio-reproduction,  to  be 
applied  in  new  electronic  equipment 
being  developed  for  the  coming  year. 

O  A  warning  against  “short-cut  cures 
and  useless  exercises”  for  eye  defects 
was  issued  recently  by  Dr.  Franklin 
M.  Foote,  Exeeutive  Director  of  the 


National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 

Citing  myopia,  hyperopia,  astigma¬ 
tism,  cataract  and  other  eye  defects 
as  purely  structural  in  nature.  Dr. 
Foote  deplored  the  useless  exercises 
^escribed  for  such  conditions  by 
“quacks”  who  prey  on  the  anxieties  of 
eye  patients  with  methods  which  “cure 
nothing  and  delay  competent  treatment 
which  might  prevent  permanent  loss 
of  vision.” 

According  to  the  Society,  scientific 
exercise,  or  orthoptic  training,  is  legiti¬ 
mately  used  only  in  disorders  relating 
to  the  co-ordination  of  the  muscles  of 
the  eyeballs.  Even  in  these  cases  other 
treatment,  such  as  surgery  or  eye¬ 
glasses,  is  often  essential. 


WHITE  CANES 

MOUNTAIN  ASH  CURVED  HANDLES 

With  8"  Red  Tip 

Made  Especially  to  Meet  the  Needs  of  Blind  Persons 
Made  in  Our  Workshop  by  Blind  Workmen  Only 

Address  inquiries  to 

Bedford  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
P.  O.  Box  572  Bedford,  Penna. 

Gerel  E.  Croft,  Executive  Director 
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Classified  Corner 


This  department  is  a  New  Outlook  service 
to  readers  who  wish  to  publish  notices  of  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  application  as  well  as  those 
are  seeking  employment  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made 
we  will  print  as  many  as  space  will  permit.  The 
publishers  do  not  vouch  for  statements  of 
advertisers. 

We  also  will  print  without  charge  miscel¬ 
laneous  notices  of  interest  to  professional  workers 
which  are  of  a  non-commercial  nature.  All  other 
advcTtisifig  will  be  acc0pt$d  at  rates  which  are 
available  on  request. 

Address  correspondence  to:  New  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y. 


Position  Open:  Therapist,  program  worker 
with  recreation  experience.  Sighted.  Exceptional 
opportunity  for  man  looking  for  permanent 
position  with  excellent  future.  Salary  to  start 
$250  per  month  with  full  maintenance.  Resi¬ 
dential  home  for  aging  blind,  vacationing  blind 
and  Day  Center  Program.  Address  all  inquiries 
to  A.  E.  Copeland,  Director,  Burrwood,  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 
Long  Island,  New  York. 

Position  Open:  Shop  Foreman  and  Training 
Supervisor.  To  assign  work,  supervise  opera¬ 
tions,  and  inspect  completed  work  of  employees 
in  a  workshop  for  the  blind.  Vocational  teaching 
ability  desirable.  Please  give  details  of  experi¬ 
ence,  education,  age,  references,  etc.  New  Out¬ 
look,  Box  1. 

Position  Open:  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Coun¬ 
selor.  To  assume  responsibility  for  guidance, 
training  and  placement  of  small  caseload  in  a 
state  agency  for  the  blind.  College  paduate.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  vocational  rehabilitation  or  other 
work  with  the  blind.  State  education,  experi¬ 
ence,  age,  references,  etc.  New  Outlook,  Box  2. 

Position  Wanted:  Young  woman  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  physical  education  and  classroom  work 
desires  position  in  this  field.  Bachelor’s  degree 
and  several  years’  camp  experience,  both  land 
and  water  sports.  New  Outlook,  Box  10. 

Position  Wanted:  Sighted  man  with  no  physi¬ 
cal  handicaps  wants  position  with  responsibility 
and  authority  in  carrying  out  a  rehabilitation 
program  for  the  blind  with  a  dynamic  agency. 
Desire  to  gain  broader  experience  and  further 
education  if  possible.  Have  three  years  ex¬ 
perience  as  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor 


in  a  state  program  for  the  blind  and  significant 
group  work  experience.  Educationally,  have 
B.S.  degree  with  major  in  psychology,  minor 
in  sociology  and  approximately  one  year  of 
graduate  clinical  psychology  from  a  well  recog¬ 
nized  university.  New  Outlook,  Box  6. 

Position  Wanted:  Totally  blind  young  man 
with  bachelor  of  journalism  degree  from  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  seeks  position’  as  writer  or 
editor  for  magazine  for  the  blind,  inkprint  or 
braille.  Write  Jim  Doherty,  337  North  Denver, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Position  Wanted:  Graduate  Oklahoma  A  &  M 
College,  B.S.  in  secondary  education,  major  in 
social  studies;  partially  sighted.  Read  and 
write  inkprint  and  braille.  Wish  teaching 
position.  Write  Don  Enterline,  1113  North 
Cincinnati  Street,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Position  Wanted:  Retired  home  teacher  of 
adult  blind,  B.A.,  M.A.,  with  many  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  educational  work  with  blind  children, 
wishes  position  as  teacher  or  personnel  worker. 
New  Outlook,  Box  9. 

Position  Wanted:  Teacher  of  elementary 
grades  in  school  for  the  blind.  Glenville  State 
College  graduate,  B.A.  in  elementary  education. 
Write  Miss  Nancy  Barlow,  304  Kanawha  Hall, 
Glenville,  West  Virginia. 

The  Seeing  Hand  Association,  Inc.  of  Wheel¬ 
ing,  West  Virginia,  announces  its  sponsorship 
of  an  Outing  for  the  Blind  at  the  Fresh  Air 
Camp  near  Wheeling,  during  the  third  week  of 
August,  1957.  A  full  program  of  directed  and 
individual  activities  is  being  planned.  A  token 
fee  of  $10.00  entitles  the  registrant  to  comfort¬ 
able  living  quarters,  all  meals  and  access  to  all 
activities  for  the  entire  week.  Transportation  is 
not  furnished.  Registration  is  open  to  blind 
adults  in  good  health  whose  background  would 
indicate  that  he  or  she  could  benefit  from  and 
contribute  to  a  group  experience  of  this  kind. 

The  Agency  requests  that  any  worker  know¬ 
ing  of  an  individual  who  might  be  interested 
in  and  qualified  for  admission  to  the  Camp 
promptly  advise  him  or  her  of  this  opportunity, 
as  there  are  accommodations  available  for  only 
a  limited  group. 

All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Miss 
Ethel  Clare  Elikan,  Seeing  Hand  Association, 
737  Market  Street,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 
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THE  NEW  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

VOLUME  50  DECEMBER  1956  number  10 


The  Blind  Child 
in  the  Sighted  Nursery  Group 

MIRIAM  NORRIS 


I  HAVE  BEEN  ASKED  to  Comment  on  the 
blind  child  in  the  sighted  nursery 
group  on  the  basis  of  our  experiences 
with  such  a  program  in  the  Project  for 
the  Study  of  the  Development  of  Pre¬ 
school  Blind  Children  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  At  the  outset  let  me  say 
that  the  project  has  not  carried  on  re¬ 
search  directly  related  to  nursery  school 
programs.  However,  certain  findings  of 
the  study  and  an  analysis  of  the  exper¬ 
ience  of  project  children  are  relevant 
to  the  discussion. 

To  remove  any  misconception  let  me 
also  say  that  the  project  staff  did  not 
assume  that  blind  children  ipso  facto 
would  need  a  nursery  school  exper¬ 
ience.  As  in  the  case  of  the  sighted 


This  is  a  paper  presented  at  a  symposium 
on  psychological  implications  in  the  educational 
management  of  handicapped  children  sponsored 
by  the  National  Council  on  Aspects  of  Disabil¬ 
ity  and  the  Division  of  School  Psychologists  of 
the  American  Psychological  Association,  Chi¬ 
cago,  August  31,  1956. 


Miss  Norris  is  associated  with  a  research 
prefect  sponsored  by  the  Elizabeth  McCormick 
Memorial  Fund  of  Chicago  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  She  is  Associate  Di¬ 
rector,  Project  for  Study  of  Blind  Children, 
Section  of  Medical  Psychology,  Department  of 
Medicine,  University  of  Chicago.  She  is  the 
author  of  “What  Affects  Blind  Childrens  De¬ 
velopment,’^  in  the  New  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  September  1956. 


child  this  is  an  individual  matter  de¬ 
pending  upon  many  circumstances.  1 
should  like  to  remind  you,  however, 
that  the  majority  of  our  children  lived 
in  the  city  proper  and  were  subjected 
to  the  limitations  of  all  city  children— 
minimum  outdoor  play  space,  danger¬ 
ous  streets,  restricted  apartment  living 
—so  that  for  some,  nursery  school  be¬ 
came  more  important  than  might  have 
been  true  had  they  lived  in  smaller, 
less  complex  communities.  But,  after 
all,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  normal 
child.  As  we  go  further  in  this  discus¬ 
sion,  however,  you  will  see  that  we 
came  to  recognize  that  a  good  nursery 
school  experience  had  some  special 
values  for  a  blind  child  whether  he 
lived  in  a  deteriorated  slum  area  or 
the  most  exclusive  North  Shore  suburb 
—and  we  had  both  in  the  group. 

The  project  study  is  based  on  psycho¬ 
logical  and  social  observations  of  295 
preschool  blind  children,  66  of  whom 
were  studied  intensively  by  a  team  of 
psychologists  and  social  workers  over 
more  than  a  five-year  period.  For  the 
intensive  group  of  66  children  psycho¬ 
logical  observations  started  not  later 
than  15  months  of  age;  responsibility 
for  counseling  service  to  parents  of 
children  in  this  group  was  assumed  by 
the  project  staff  since  it  proved  to  be 
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a  necessary  part  of  the  research  pro¬ 
gram.  Although  the  formal  phase  of  the 
study  under  research  grants  did  not 
begin  until  August  1949,  many  children 
had  been  studied  during  the  prelim¬ 
inary  period,  and  our  experience  with 
placement  of  blind  children  in  sighted 
nursery  groups  dates  back  to  1946.  Of 
the  66  children  in  the  intensive  group 
63  have  had  nursery  school  experience, 
59  of  them  in  sighted  nurseries. 

Placement  of  blind  children  in 
sighted  nurseries  has  been  part  of  the 
program  of  the  preschool  counselors  of 
the  Illinois  Division  of  Child  Welfare 
also.  Through  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  project  and  the  counseling  service 
the  total  number  of  blind  children  who 
have  attended  sighted  nurseries  in  the 
Chicago  area  exceeds  150;  at  least  100 
difFerent  nursery  schools  have  partici¬ 
pated  at  some  time  in  the  plan.  Sixty 
children  were  enrolled  during  the 
school  year  1955-56.  Thus  the  program 
in  Chicago  has  been  an  extensive  one 
and  has  covered  a  ten-year  period.  Be¬ 
fore  discussing  our  experience  in  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  program  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  Chicago  was  not  the 
first  to  place  blind  children  in  sighted 
nurseries.  Moreover,  there  has  been  an 
increasing  trend  in  this  direction 
throughout  the  country.  Time  does  not 
permit  consideration  of  these  more  gen¬ 
eral  aspects  of  the  question,  however, 
and  this  report  will  be  limited  to  our 
first-hand  experience  with  the  program. 

For  purposes  of  clarity  I  will  discuss 
first  the  reasons  which  convinced  us  of 
the  soundness  of  such  a  program  and 
secondly  some  of  the  practical  consid¬ 
erations  which  must  be  taken  into 
account. 

Deyelopmental  Needs  are  the  Same 
for  Blind  and  Sighted  Children 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  children  in  the  intensive  group 
had  been  known  to  the  project  staff 


since  early  infancy.  The  opportunity 
for  close  and  continued  observation 
made  it  possible  to  know  both  the  chil-  ^ 
dren  and  their  families  well  and  as  a 
result  to  differentiate  the  part  played 
by  the  physical  handicap  of  blindness 
from  the  effect  of  related  attitudinall 
and  environmental  factors  on  the 
child’s  development.  As  the  study  pro¬ 
gressed  it  became  increasingly  evident ! 
that  the  developmental  problems  of  the  [ 
blind  child  were  largely  the  result  of 
failure  to  understand  his  needs  and  to 
provide  him  with  favorable  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  his  development  and  that  the 
problems  were,  therefore,  only  indi¬ 
rectly  related  to  his  blindness.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  limited  time  at  my  dis¬ 
posal  does  not  permit  discussion  of  the 
evidence  which  substantiates  this  con¬ 
clusion  or  other  major  findings  of  study. 
In  general,  however,  the  staff  found  i 
that  children  who  were  an  accepted 
part  of  a  stable  family  group  and  who 
were  encouraged  to  explore  and  extend ' 
their  environments  as  a  part  of  the 
normal  process  of  daily  living  devel¬ 
oped  “normally”  and  compared  favor¬ 
ably  in  their  functioning  with  sighted 
children  of  the  same  chronological  age. 
True,  there  was  greater  use  of  non¬ 
visual  clues  in  their  exploration  of  the 
environment,  but  basically  their  de¬ 
velopment  followed  the  same  orderly 
course  as  that  of  sighted  children.  The 
staff  found  that  the  developmental 
needs  of  the  blind  child  were  those  ofi 
any  child  of  his  age  level,  though  in¬ 
tensified  in  degree.  For  the  preschool 
child  these  included  the  need  for  ex¬ 
tensive  experience  in  developing  gross 
motor  skills  before  attempting  fine 
motor  co-ordination,  the  need  for 
opportunities  to  learn  how  to  get  along 
with  other  children  in  the  give-and- 
take  of  a  group  situation,  the  need  for 
the  kinds  of  experiences  which  would 
increase  his  knowledge  of  the  world  in 
which  he  lives  and  of  the  people  who 
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share  it  with  him.  These  goals  are  diffi¬ 
cult  of  achievement  for  any  child 
under  the  limitations  of  modern  city 
living  without  the  help  of  a  good  nurs¬ 
ery  school  program.  For  the  blind 
child  there  was  the  added  factor  that 
from  babyhood  he  had  usually  been 
seriously  restricted  in  all  of  his  oppor¬ 
tunities  because  of  family  and  com¬ 
munity  attitudes  towards  the  handicap. 
Nursery  school,  therefore,  seemed  to 
be  a  logical  resource  for  widening  his 
experiences  and  providing  a  good 
learning  situation.  At  the  same  time  we 
had  found  no  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  need  for  specialized  educa¬ 
tional  techniques  other  than  those  used 
by  any  well-trained  nursery  school 
teacher  in  a  program  for  ‘"normal”  chil¬ 
dren. 

But  since  there  were  no  nursery 
school  educators  on  the  project  staff  we 
turned  to  the  best-qualified  profes¬ 
sional  group  we  could  discover— the 
nursery  committee  of  the  Welfare 
Council  of  Metropolitan  Chicago— for 
help  in  evaluating  our  theories  and  in 
implementing  them  should  the  com¬ 
mittee  find  them  sound.  Following  a 
study  of  their  own,  including  the  lim¬ 
ited  material  available  on  the  exper¬ 
ience  of  other  communities  with  nurs¬ 
ery  school  programs,  the  committee 
concurred  not  only  in  principle  but 
took  the  important  step  of  agreeing  to 
accept  blind  children  in  their  own  nurs¬ 
eries  on  the  same  basis  that  they 
would  accept  other  children.  Much  of 
the  success  of  the  program  in  Chicago 
has  resulted  from  the  continued  pro¬ 
fessional  leadership  given  by  the  nurs¬ 
ery  committee  not  only  within  their 
own  agencies  but  also  in  the  larger 
association  of  Nursery  Schools  which 
includes  commercial  as  well  as  agency- 
supported  programs. 

What  are  the  practical  considerations 
that  determine  the  success  of  such  a 
plan  for  the  nursery  school  as  well  as 


for  the  individual  child?  How  success¬ 
ful  has  it  actually  been? 

Skilled  Counseling  Required 

Here  I  can  report  something  of  the 
experience  of  the  preschool  counselors 
in  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  as  well 
as  that  of  the  project.  Both  services  have 
found  that  skilled  professional  counsel¬ 
ing  help  to  both  family  and  nursery 
school  on  a  continuing  basis  is  required 
for  such  a  program  to  succeed.  It  cannot 
be  said  too  strongly  that  nursery  school 
for  the  blind  child  as  for  the  normal 
child  is  a  constructive  experience  only 
to  the  extent  that  he  is  ready  for  the 
kind  of  program  that  a  given  nursery 
school  has  to  offer.  This  presupposes 
that  nursery  school  is  part  of  a  con¬ 
tinuing  plan  for  the  blind  child  and 
his  family  that  is  based  on  real  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  child’s  experiences  and  re¬ 
lationships  as  well  as  of  his  current 
functioning.  It  presupposes  also  a  first¬ 
hand  acquaintance  with  the  individual 
nursery  school,  with  knowledge  not 
only  of  the  competence  and  attitudes 
of  the  staff  but  also  of  the  group  of 
which  the  blind  child  would  be  a  part. 
To  place  an  aggressive  child  who  needs 
a  great  deal  of  physical  activity,  for 
example,  in  a  group  where  he  would 
be  expected  to  conform  immediately 
would  be  to  invite  failure  for  both  the 
child  and  the  teacher.  Too  often  it  is 
assumed  that  all  blind  children  have 
the  same  characteristics  because  of  the 
handicap.  Actually  individual  differ¬ 
ences  seem  to  be  accentuated,  often  to 
an  extreme  degree,  and  one  is  hard  put 
to  it  to  find  a  common  denominator 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  prevailing  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  sighted  toward  the  blind. 

Consideration  of  a  nursery  school 
plan  for  an  individual  child  was  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  parents’  interest  in 
and  willingness  to  co-operate  in  such  a 
plan  as  well  as  the  child’s  readiness  for 
some  type  of  group  experience.  Place- 
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merit  was  made  by  us  only  after  frank 
discussion  of  the  individual  child  and 
his  problems  with  the  nursery  school 
director  and  joint  agreement  that  the 
plan  should  be  tried  for  a  period  dur¬ 
ing  which  both  school  staff  and  the 
project  could  evaluate  the  experience. 
Since  the  attitude  of  the  school  staff 
to  the  handicap  of  blindness  would  de¬ 
termine  their  ability  to  handle  it  con¬ 
structively  for  both  the  blind  and 
sighted  children  it  was  a  major  factor 
in  any  decision.  The  usual  fears  based 
on  lack  of  experience  with  blindness 
could  be  disposed  of  easily  but  in  cases 
where  there  was  continued  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  school  staff  we  found 
that  it  was  usually  unwise  to  go  ahead 
with  the  plan.  The  advantages  of  at¬ 
tending  a  nursery  school  in  the  child’s 
own  neighborhood  were  important 
when  a  suitable  school  could  be  found 
nearby.  Not  only  did  it  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  travel  for  long  distances 
but  it  gave  the  child  opportunity  to 
make  friends  with  children  who  would 
normally  be  his  playmates.  This  in  turn 
widened  his  experiences  outside  the 
school  setting. 

Since  observations  of  the  child  in 
nursery  school  were  an  important  part 
of  the  project  research  plan  they  have 
provided  a  basis  for  evaluating  the  ex¬ 
perience  for  the  nurseries  as  well  as 
for  the  blind  child.  With  rare  excep¬ 
tions  the  experience  has  proved  a  posi¬ 
tive  one  for  everyone  concerned.  Where 
there  have  been  difficulties  they  have 
been  related  to  failure  to  put  into  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  the  principles  just  out¬ 
lined  which  are,  after  all,  those  basic 
to  good  planning  for  any  child. 

The  children  known  to  the  project 
have  made  substantial  gains  though  in 
varying  degrees  as  a  result  of  their  nurs¬ 
ery  school  experience.  In  some  cases 
the  limitation  has  been  related  to  the 
family’s  inability  to  co-operate  fully 
with  the  plan,  in  others  to  some  lim¬ 


itation  in  the  nursery  school  itself.  In 
a  few  cases  the  child  presented  emo¬ 
tional  problems  though  in  the  long  run 
there  was  real  progress.  But  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  gains  have 
been  dramatic,  far  exceeding  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  either  the  family  or  the 
staff. 

Moreover,  the  individualized  plan  of 
placement  which  has  been  described  ' 
has  made  it  possible  for  even  those 
children  with  quite  severe  develop¬ 
mental  and  emotional  problems  to  have 
the  kinds  of  learning  experience  they 
required.  Often  this  has  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  families  also  to  meet  the 
child’s  needs  more  adequately  at  home. 
Children  who  would  otherwise  have 
presented  serious  educational  problems 
at  the  school  age  level  have  been  able 
to  enter  public  elementary  school  pro¬ 
grams. 

In  our  experience  once  the  nursery 
school  staffs  have  been  able  to  look 
beyond  the  fact  of  blindness  they  have 
found  that  the  problems  of  the  blind 
child  are  those  characteristic  of  chil¬ 
dren  of  nursery  school  age,  that  they  i 
have  arisen  from  the  same  causes,  and 
that  they  respond  to  the  same  kind  of  j 
treatment.  They  have  found  that  hav¬ 
ing  a  blind  child  in  the  group  has  > 
not  created  problems  with  the  other 
youngsters  but  has  been  an  important 
part  of  their  learning  experience.  Chil-  i 
dren  of  preschool  age  are  matter-of- 
fact  in  their  acceptance  of  difference, 
always  provided  that  the  adult  in 
charge  is  not  disturbed  by  it.  Often  the 
sighted  children  in  the  nursery  groups 
have  been  wiser  than  the  adults  in 
knowing  when  the  blind  child  needs  ' 
help  and  how  much  to  give.  The  teach¬ 
ers  have  said  repeatedly  that  the  blind  ' 
child  has  contributed  both  to  their  own  ! 
professional  growth  in  understanding 
children  and  the  experiences  of  the  , 
group.  Certainly  the  sighted  children 
will  have  a  more  realistic  approach  to 
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blindness  as  a  result  of  their  relation¬ 
ship  with  a  Johnny  or  Mary  who  has 
become  their  friend  instead  of  being 
an  unknown  “blind  child.” 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  support  which  has  made  the  pro¬ 
gram  possible.  Since  there  are  no  pub- 
hc  nursery  schools  for  non-handicapped 
children  in  Illinois  the  only  way  for 
the  blind  child  to  have  nursery  school 
experience  in  a  sighted  group  is  in  a 
nursery  school  which  charges  fees,  al¬ 
though  in  the  case  of  agency-supported 
nurseries  it  may  be  only  a  token  fee. 
This  fact  would  have  made  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  plan  impossible  for  many 
children  without  the  substantial  scho¬ 
larship  funds  which  have  been  con¬ 
tributed  by  interested  groups,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  the  Lions  Clubs,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  the  large  amounts  raised  by  the 
Chicago  Parents  of  the  Blind.  Because 
of  the  scholarship  funds  no  blind  child 
I  has  been  deprived  of  experience  in  a 
sighted  nursery  group  because  of  the 
inability  of  his  family  to  meet  the 
cost.  The  program  has  been  an  expen¬ 
sive  one;  often  transportation  costs 
have  been  heavy,  in  some  cases  exceed¬ 
ing  the  tuition  fee.  This  would  be  true 
only  when  there  was  no  suitable  school 
in  the  neighborhood  as  was  sometimes 
the  case  because  of  the  unequal  dis¬ 


tribution  of  facilities  throughout  the 
city. 

In  summarizing  the  experience  of 
the  project  in  this  program  of  place¬ 
ment  of  blind  children  in  sighted  nurs¬ 
ery  groups  it  is  our  conviction  that  it 
has  been  constructive  for  the  children 
( both  blind  and  sighted ) ,  for  the  nurs¬ 
ery  schools  themselves,  and  for  the 
community.  Certainly  it  has  added 
much  to  the  project  staff’s  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  developmental  patterns  of 
blind  children  and  to  the  differentia¬ 
tion  of  the  part  played  by  the  physical 
handicap  from  other  related  factors.  It 
has  given  many  blind  children  the 
kinds  of  opportunities  which  we  believe 
are  essential  if  they  are  to  take  their 
place  on  somewhat  equal  terms  in  a 
sighted  world.  It  has  contributed  to  a 
recognition  of  the  essential  factors  in 
including  children  with  special  prob¬ 
lems  in  regular  nursery  school  groups, 
and  as  a  by-product,  has  paved  the 
way  for  the  wider  acceptance  of  chil¬ 
dren  with  other  kinds  of  handicaps  in 
programs  with  normal  children.  Not 
the  least  of  its  advantages  has  been  its 
flexibility  with  reference  to  the  num¬ 
bers  of  children  served  and  the  fact 
that  specialized  educational  resources, 
already  too  limited  to  meet  the  demand 
for  them,  can  be  directed  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  needs  of  the  school  age  child. 
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Giving  Help  to  Resisting  Patients 

RUTH  MICHAELS 

The  setting  of  the  work  described  here  is  the  hospital.  This  discussion  has  value  for 
our  readers  because  it  has  applications  in  principle  to  situations  whose  source  of  concern 
is  blindness,  as  illustrated  in  one  of  the  cases  presented,  and  also  when  the  subject  is 
in  a  counseling  situation  other  than  a  hospital.— Ed. 


In  the  course  of  providing  casework 
service,  we  often  find  that  the  person 
looking  desperately  for  help  seems  to 
fight  equally  desperately  to  defeat  it. 
He  may  well  feel  tormented  by  his 
dilemma  and  distressed  by  his  own 
level  of  functioning.  Yet  his  efforts  to 
achieve  more  comfortable  and  richer 
living  may  nevertheless  be  impeded  by 
his  fight  against  the  very  help  he  ur¬ 
gently  seeks,  the  very  changes  in  at¬ 
titude,  feeling,  or  behavior  he  longs 
for. 

The  need  to  cling  to  old  solutions, 
however  unsatisfactory,  while  there  are 
yet  no  new  and  tested  solutions  to  re¬ 
place  them,  seems  inherent  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  human  conflict.  It  stems,  too, 
from  the  nature  of  the  readjustment 
process,  which  of  necessity  disturbs  old 
equilibrium  while  new  equilibrium  is 
yet  to  be  achieved. 

Since  the  medical  social  worker  gives 
counseling  service  to  patients  with  the 
personal  difficulties  that  hamper  them 
in  achieving  the  full  benefits  of  medical 
care,  she  necessarily  works  constantly 
with  problems  of  resistance.  For  often 
the  patient  is  not  seeking  new  adjust¬ 
ments  but  instead  is  seeking  to  restore 
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the  level  of  functioning  which,  before 
his  illness,  made  possible  his  comfort-  ' 
able  patterns  of  adjustment  to  himself 
and  to  his  world.  Sometimes  he  has 
never  achieved  a  degree  of  functional 
capacity  which  was  acceptable  to  him¬ 
self. 

It  can  then  be  extremely  painful  for 
him  to  consider,  as  one  patient  put  it, 
that  “If  I  work  the  very  hardest  I  can, 
for  months  or  for  years,  I  can  feed  my¬ 
self,  and  get  to  the  toilet,  and  maybe  I 
stay  in  the  house  alone.  But— all  that 
work,  and  Fll  still  be  a  cripple  in  a  i 
wheelchair!” 

Even  the  patient  who  must  shift  into 
more  restricted  living  often  has  a 
double  problem.  In  addition  to  the 
anxieties  inherent  in  seeking  new  and 
often  frightening  ways  of  living,  he  is  ! 
confronted  with  a  medical  problem.  | 
And  it  is  this  charge,  after  all,  that  | 
mobilizes  the  patient’s  anger,  sets  off  j 
his  panic,  and  interferes  with  his  ability  | 
to  use  medical  treatment  and  rehabili-  I 
tation.  I 

Unfortunately,  in  medical  care,  the  | 
force  of  this  resistance  is  likely  to  bring 
down  upon  the  patient  the  disaster  that 
he  flees.  For  in  avoiding  the  risk  of 
surgery,  he  may  ensure  the  imminence 
of  death.  In  denying  illness  so  that  he 
can  “maintain  his  independence,”  he 
may  incapacitate  himself  beyond  hope 
of  independent  functioning.  And  in  re¬ 
fusing  adamantly  to  limit  his  activities, 
he  can  impair,  perhaps  permanently, 
his  capacity  to  live  so  that  his  limita- 
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tions  do  not  unnecessarily  handicap  his 
self-esteem  and  his  personal  and  famil¬ 
ial  fulfillment.  Casework  help  under 
these  circumstances  requires  a  constant 
search  for  ways  to  help  the  perturbed 
patient  use  his  energy  in  his  own  be¬ 
half,  toward  stabilized  health  and  func¬ 
tioning  up  to  his  optimum  capacity. 
This  is  the  ultimate  goal  that  both  hos¬ 
pital  and  patient  are  seeking,  however 
opposed  they  seem  to  him. 

Basis  for  Resistance 

The  caseworker,  like  each  of  the 
other  members  of  the  interdisciplinary 
team,  begins  her  service  with  differen¬ 
tial  assessment  of  the  person  and  his 
problem.  She  evaluates  the  resistance 
against  medical  and  casework  help, 
considering  what  it  is  that  the  patient 
is  resisting.  She  looks  at  the  specific 
details  around  which  his  battle  centers, 
and  at  their  meaning  for  him.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  sometimes  the  patient  is  refus¬ 
ing  treatment  which  seems  to  him  to 
provide  grossly  inadequate  benefits  in 
return  for  his  pain  and  investment.  The 
doctor  may  agree  that  an  elective  pro¬ 
cedure,  with  attendant  risk,  offers  so 
small  an  assurance  of  increased  comfort 
that  the  patient  alone  can  determine  its 
worth  to  him.  Again  the  resistance  may 
be  a  resistance  to  life  itself,  with  the 
patient  immersed  in  depression,  and 
seeming  to  nullify  all  measures  that 
might  retard  or  prevent  his  movement 
toward  death.  Sometimes  the  prospect 
of  increased  functioning,  with  loss  of 
some  of  the  secondary  gains  of  illness, 
is  appalling  to  a  patient  who  feels 
totally  inadequate  to  assume  greater 
responsibilities,  and  more  active  roles 
in  his  family  and  community. 

Sometimes  the  grinding  pressures  of 
the  deprived  demanding  world  the 
patient  lives  in  drain  him  of  energy, 
and  make  the  possibility  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  fuller  living  a  mirage.  He  may 
appear  to  be  “resisting”  when  actually 


he  is  unable  to  cope  with  yet  another 
demand  upon  him  until  his  reality  pres¬ 
sures  are  somewhat  relieved. 

And  among  the  many  possible  rea¬ 
sons  for  resistance,  the  worker  often 
finds  that  the  medical  recommendation 
itself  carries  for  the  patient  the  intoler¬ 
able  threat  of  disorganization  and  des¬ 
truction  of  his  self-image  without  which 
he  cannot  bear  to  live.  Since  this  is  a 
basis  for  resistance  which  can  effective¬ 
ly  deprive  the  patient  of  the  wealth  of 
medical  care  the  hospital  is  ready  to 
provide,  this  paper  is  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  offering  meaningful 
help  to  the  patient  so  threatened.  To  be 
effective,  casework  help  must  enable 
him  to  modify  the  attitudes  impeding 
his  constructive  use  of  medical  care,  or 
his  adjustment  to  stabilized  and  irre¬ 
versible  medical  disabilities  or  physical 
handicaps. 

Resistance  to  Long-Term 
Hospitalization 

An  example  of  casework  service  in 
the  problems  this  presents  for  patients, 
social  worker,  and  other  hospital  staff 
alike  is  seen  in  the  F  case,  worked  with 
in  two  different  periods: 

Mrs.  F,  hospitalized  when  she  was  60 
for  reeurrence  of  rheumatie  fever  and 
rheumatic  heart  disease,  was  referred 
for  help  in  discharge  planning.  We 
found  her  to  be  a  woman  whose  status 
and  ability  to  accept  herself  had  been 
based  on  functioning  as  an  independent 
self-sufficient  woman,  giving  to  others. 
In  her  40-year  work  history,  choice  of 
profession  as  a  pediatric  nurse,  and 
maternal  provision  for  the  daughter  born 
after  her  husband’s  death,  she  had  con¬ 
sistently  prided  herself  on  her  ability  to 
provide  for  herself  and  others.  This  was 
particularly  notable  because  of  recurrent 
bouts  of  cardiac  illness  for  over  30 
years,  after  each  of  which  she  returned 
to  work  as  quickly  as  possible. 

She  fought  desperately  for  self-pres¬ 
ervation  against  any  personal  or  finan¬ 
cial  dependence,  and  risk  of  being  dis¬ 
abled  from  work.  In  her  hospitalization. 
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she  avoided  asking  for  necessary  med¬ 
ical  and  nursing  attention.  Casework 
activity  was  focused  on  helping  her  see 
the  fight  for  health  as  a  participation  in 
her  medical  and  nursing  care,  not  re¬ 
moval  from  it.  As  she  improved,  and 
work  seemed  medically  possible,  her 
hospital  adjustment  also  improved,  since 
essentially  it  was  not  the  doctors  she 
was  fighting,  but  the  threat  to  her  inte¬ 
gration.  Following  institutional  conva¬ 
lescent  care,  she  moved  gradually  into 
re-employment;  and  service  was  com¬ 
pleted. 

In  a  sense,  then,  her  medical  progress 
spared  her  at  this  time  from  facing  the 
insupportable  prospect  of  a  more  re¬ 
strictive  medical  recommendation. 

When  she  returned  to  the  hospital  two 
years  later,  again  with  acute  cardiac 
disease,  she  was  determined  to  repeat 
her  past  “magic,”  to  go  to  a  convalescent 
home  and  back  to  work.  She  was 
frightened  but  undeflected  by  several 
serious  attacks  in  rapid  succession,  one 
while  she  was  still  hospitalized.  Because 
of  the  previous  psychosocial  evaluation 
of  the  danger  limitation  represented  to 
her,  casework  service  was  provided 
through  scheduled  weekly  interviews, 
with  additional  interviews  at  points  of 
crisis. 

For  a  time,  Mrs.  F  could  only  beg  for 
reassurance  that  her  own  planning 
would  be  effective  in  returning  her  to 
work.  The  worker  consistently  conveyed 
her  recognition  that  Mrs.  F  was  a 
capable  woman,  to  whom  independence 
had  tremendous  meaning;  that  she 
wanted  to  get  well  again;  and  that  the 
hospital  too  wanted  her  to  get  better. 

As  her  condition  worsened,  and  the 
need  to  limit  her  activities  drastically 
became  inescapable,  she  grew  increas¬ 
ingly  upset.  She  brought  out  disrespect 
for  doctors;  how  she  had  fooled  them  in 
the  past,  doing  more  than  they  wanted 
her  to;  how  she  could  only  accept 
recommendations  recognizing  the  first 
importance  of  re-employment.  Starting 
from  any  subject,  she  returned  rapidly 
to  considering  convalescent  homes.  She 
could  acknowledge,  with  the  worker’s 
help,  how  hard  it  was  to  bear  the  slow 
uncertain  progress  she  was  making  at 
this  time. 


The  caseworker  recognized  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  anger  against  all  treatment  staff, 
including  herself,  as  defensive  measures 
to  protect  her  against  the  suspicion  that 
her  progress  might  be  ominously  slow 
under  any  circumstances.  She  empha¬ 
sized  in  a  variety  of  ways  that  the 
patient’s  goal  of  getting  better  and  the 
hospital’s  goal  were  alike,  and  that, 
despite  the  patient’s  pressure  for  what 
was  more  acceptable  to  her,  the  hos¬ 
pital  staff  needed  to  determine  what 
would  best  advance  her  progress  at 
each  point  of  treatment. 

The  crisis  came  when  the  doctors 
agreed  that  Mrs.  F  would  need  long¬ 
term  hospital  care.  She  wept,  stormed, 
and  threatened  to  go  home  against  ad¬ 
vice.  She  would  rather  die  than  go  to 
the  best  long-term  hospital. 

Faced  with  prolonged  hospitaliza¬ 
tion,  this  patient  had  come  up  against 
an  implacable  danger.  Active  case¬ 
work  help  was  needed  to  translate  long¬ 
term  care  from  a  final  disaster  to  a 
painful  but  necessary  step  toward  her 
vital  goal  of  independence.  To  allow 
herself  the  hospitalization  she  needed, 
she  would  have  to  broaden  her  defini¬ 
tion  of  “independence”  to  include  the 
relative  independence  of  improved 
ability  to  care  for  herself,  whether  or 
not  this  entailed  self-support. 

The  psychiatrist,  drawn  in  for  consulta¬ 
tion  by  agreement  between  doctor  and 
social  worker,  felt  that  withdrawal  of 
her  major  prop  of  work  left  Mrs.  F 
with  a  tottering  adjustment.  Doctors  and 
social  worker  therefore  set  up  a  collab¬ 
orative  plan  for  co-ordinated  support 
to  her  in  this  difficult  period.  The  doc¬ 
tors  stressed  their  concern  for  treatment 
toward  stabilized  improvement,  possible 
only  within  a  long-term  hospital.  The 
caseworker  worked  actively  to  reinforce 
this  treatment  plan,  so  appalling  to  Mrs. 
F,  and  invest  it  with  the  genuine  med¬ 
ical  purpose  of  rehabilitation.  She  con¬ 
tinued  to  recognize  always  that  this  was 
rehabilitation  in  a  different  way  from 
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what  Mrs.  F  wanted,  requiring  all  her 
courage,  determination,  and  demon¬ 
strated  will  to  live.  She  met  the  patient’s 
turmoil  (movement  toward  considering 
long-term  hospital,  and  recoils  from  it) 
with  constant  appreciation  that  the 
patient  was  having  a  harder  job  in 
working  toward  her  independence  now 
that  she  had  ever  put  into  a  nursing 
day. 

In  the  course  of  this  contact,  Mrs.  F’s 
daughter  needed  casework  help  so  she, 
too,  could  support  her  mother  in  the 
move  to  a  long-term  hospital. 

As  Mrs.  F  moved  tearfully,  but  with 
less  panic,  to  considering  what  long¬ 
term  hospital  care  would  involve  for 
her,  it  was  possible  to  prepare  her  for 
this,  with  discussion  of  concrete  details; 
with  recognition  that  she  would  be 
lonely  and  upset,  reacting  to  strange 
things,  tempted  to  go  home;  with  sup¬ 
port  to  sustain  the  initial  adjustment 
period. 

Since  it  was  clear  that  Mrs.  F  would 
continue  to  have  a  problem  in  accept¬ 
ing  long-term  hospitalization  as  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  her  battle  for  recovery, 
the  caseworker  also  prepared  her  for 
continuing  with  the  worker  in  the  new 
hospital,  and  alerted  that  worker  ac¬ 
cordingly.  She  utilized  their  experience 
together,  in  which  Mrs.  F  developed 
trust  in  this  caseworker  after  all  their 
initial  misunderstanding,  to  help  her 
see  that  she  could,  if  she  gave  herself 
a  chance,  do  this  with  the  new  person 
who  would  be  there  to  help  her.  Mrs. 
F  cried  at  leaving,  and  clung  to  the 
worker,  kissing  her. 

Resistance  to  Psychiatric 
Treatment 

For  Mrs.  F  the  battle  was  against  the 
hospitalization  that  meant  for  her 
chronic  illness  and  dependence.  But 
whatever  the  specific  form  of  medical, 
surgical,  or  psychiatric  recommenda¬ 
tion,  the  impact  may  mobilize  all  the 
patient’s  energy  toward  self-protection. 


For  Mrs.  R,  the  unbearable  assault 
came  from  the  recommendation  for 
psychiatric  treatment: 

Mrs.  R,  24,  with  two  small  daughters 
was  recently  deserted  by  her  husband, 
when  first  referred  to  Social  Service. 
When  surgery  (last  of  several  operations 
for  long-standing  eye  disease)  failed  to 
restore  her  rapidly  fading  vision,  psychi¬ 
atric  consultation  was  arranged  because 
of  her  depression  and  suicidal  threats. 

The  psychiatrist  thought  her  very  apt 
to  suicide  on  finding  that  her  vision 
could  not  be  restored,  and  urgently  in 
need  of  psychiatric  treatment.  Because 
of  her  emotional  state,  the  psychiatrist 
and  eye  surgeon  made  the  highly  un¬ 
usual  joint  decision  to  defer  providing 
medical  information  that  would  end  her 
hope  until  she  had  the  opportunity  to 
move  to  a  beginning  adjustment  to  life 
as  a  blind  woman. 

Casework  efforts  to  help  her  avail 
herself  of  psychiatric  treatment  failed. 
Mrs.  R  made  it  plain  that  for  her  the 
choice  was  vision  or  suicide;  and  no¬ 
body  was  smuggling  over  “rehabilita¬ 
tion”  to  make  her  adjust  to  the  impos¬ 
sible.  Poignantly,  she  said,  “You 
wouldn’t  ask  it  of  me  if  you  knew  what 
it  was  to  watch  your  children’s  faces, 
fading  day  by  day!” 

A  year  later,  another  attempt  was 
made  to  reach  her,  as  it  became  evi¬ 
dent,  during  her  attendance  at  the  eye 
clinic,  that  she  was  moving  no  closer 
to  tolerating  her  handicap. 

The  patient  was  responsive  to  interest, 
but  still  in  mourning  for  her  lost  vision. 
She  stayed  at  home  so  that  her  blind¬ 
ness  would  not  be  seen.  She  could 
hardly  bear  the  word  “blind,”  and  spoke 
with  revulsion  of  the  help  extended  by 
a  community  agency  for  the  blind.  She 
commented  that  she  knew  she  was 
harming  herself,  but  unless  she  regained 
her  sight,  she  had  no  wish  to  do  any¬ 
thing  for  her  own  welfare.  She  wanted 
no  sympathy,  and  talking  would  not 
help.  She  wanted  two  eyes,  not  rehabili¬ 
tation. 

Here,  then,  is  the  problem  we  have 
met  before.  To  accept  psychiatric  treat- 
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ment  is  to  accept  the  hospital's  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  recovery  of  her  sight.  If 
she  is  expected  to  make  a  life  for  her¬ 
self  as  a  blind  woman,  then  perhaps 
this  is  the  only  life  open  to  her;  with 
this  possibility  she  cannot  visualize 
living.  The  caseworkers  problem, 
therefore,  if  she  can  help  at  all,  is  to 
enable  Mrs.  R  to  fight  for  the  kind  of 
life  that  she  may  still  have,  instead  of 
the  life  she  can  have  no  longer. 

To  do  this,  she  first  helped  Mrs.  R 
clarify  for  herself  the  fact  that  in  fight¬ 
ing  against  a  world  shrinking  through 
blindness,  she  was  inherently  fighting 
for  more  satisfying  freer  living,  and  that 
even  with  depressed  feelings,  she  was 
also  showing  strength  and  a  desire  for 
life.  The  worker  utilized  these  evi¬ 
dences  to  reinforce  Mrs.  R's  ability  to 
mobilize  these  feelings  within  herself 
for  effective  action  on  her  own  behalf. 

The  caseworker  agreed  her  life  was  in¬ 
deed  in  her  own  hands,  and  she  had  the 
power  to  destroy  it.  However,  she  also 
had  the  right  and  power  to  live  a  little 
happier  life,  even  in  these  trying  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Mrs.  R  spoke  of  the  many 
heroes  who  made  a  constructive  life 
despite  handicaps,  but  felt  she  could 
never  do  this  herself.  The  worker 
doubted  very  much  that  Mrs.  R  had 
done  nothing  constructive,  and  remind¬ 
ed  her  of  the  courage  with  which  she 
has  undergone  all  kinds  of  medical  and 
surgical  care;  her  ability  to  make  a  home 
for  her  children  alone;  and  her  growing 
need  of  human  contacts,  as  shown  in  a 
recent  dating  relationship.  While  argu¬ 
ing  these,  Mrs.  R  began  to  question 
what  a  psychiatrist  could  do  for  her, 
when  she  didn’t  know  herself  what  she 
wanted. 

In  response  to  this  tentative  interest, 
weekly  interviews  were  set  for  a  two- 
month  period  to  consider  this  question 
further;  and  the  services  of  a  guide 
were  arranged  to  make  this  possible. 
During  this  time,  the  caseworker  uti¬ 
lized  opportunities  to  clarify  that  the 
hospital  treatment  program  was  di¬ 
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rected  toward  the  very  objective  of 
fuller  living  that  Mrs.  R  was  demand¬ 
ing  so  angrily.  She  accepted  Mrs.  R’s 
fight  against  the  position  she  found 
herself  in,  and  her  manifold  complaints 
against  family,  husband,  boy  friend, 
and  the  many  social  workers  in  her  life, 
as  well  as  her  contempt  for  people  who 
were  blind.  At  the  same  time,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  diagnostic  evaluation,  case¬ 
work  help  was  focused  on  developing 
and  reinforcing  the  evidences  of  Mrs. 
R’s  own  desire  to  achieve  a  return  to 
normal  living.  Thus  the  caseworker 
stressed  that  Mrs.  R  could,  in  spite  of 
her  great  physical  limitations,  get  more 
than  she  was  getting  from  life,  and  that 
psychiatric  treatment  could  be  directed 
toward  this  goal.  As  she  moved  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  consultation,  Mrs.  R  ex¬ 
pressed  directly  her  feeling  that  the 
worker  was  "‘a  dependable  and  helpful 
person.” 

In  the  consultation  interview,  Mrs.  R. 
responded  to  the  psychiatrist’s  hope 
that  she  could  allow  herself  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  treatment.  Unfortunately, 
the  shortage  of  treatment  personnel 
made  it  impossible  to  begin  psycho¬ 
therapy  for  some  time.  In  the  interim, 
supportive  casework  service  was  agreed 
upon  by  psychiatrist  and  social  worker. 

In  this  complicated  situation,  the 
welfare  agency,  the  agency  for  the 
blind,  the  day  nursery,  and  the  hospital 
worked  together  in  close  co-ordination 
toward  the  rehabilitation  of  this  des¬ 
perate  patient. 

Through  much  interagency  collabora¬ 
tion,  concrete  services  were  provided 
to  relieve  pressme  on  Mrs.  R:  nursery 
for  her  younger  child;  part-time  home¬ 
maker  care;  guide  service.  There  was 
casework  discussion  of  Mrs.  R’s  running 
battle  with  the  welfare  investigator.  The 
worker  wondered  whether  she  didn’t 
really  want  to  channel  her  energy  into 
some  more  pleasurable  activity.  This 
enabled  Mrs.  R  for  the  first  time  since 
her  blindness  to  live  in  armed  truce, 
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with  only  occasional  flare-ups,  with  the 
agencies  in  her  life. 

An  emergency  arose  when  she  actively 
tried  to  go  to  another  city  for  a  recently 
publicized  operation  to  restore  vision. 
Psychiatrist,  eye  doctor,  and  social 
worker  agreed  that  it  was  time  for  her 
to  know  that  no  surgery  could  improve 
her  sight.  The  eye  doctor  discussed  this 
with  her  in  the  caseworker’s  presence. 
In  a  pathetic  interview,  Mrs.  R  spoke  of 
her  beginning  acknowledgment  that  she 
would  never  see  her  children  again. 
Close  continuing  casework  contact 
showed  increasing  relief,  along  with  her 
sadness. 

Her  concerns  were  utilized  to  help 
make  the  impending  psychiatric  treat¬ 
ment  meaningful  for  her.  Thus  her  long¬ 
ing  to  give  her  children  the  happy  home 
which  was  their  birthright  was  utilized 
as  a  possible  focus  for  treatment  in  the 
clinic.  She  also  spoke  more  and  more  of 
her  boy  friend,  fearing  she  might  “kill” 
this  relationship  because  she  was  such  a 
diflScult  and  demanding  person.  She  her¬ 
self  suggested  that  psychiatric  treatment 
might  help  her  overcome  the  difficult 
personality  traits  which  had  affected  her 
relationships  with  people. 

By  the  time  she  could  be  taken  on  for 
treatment  in  the  mental  hygiene  clinic, 
she  was  herself  seeking  help,  for  she 
could  see  the  treatment  as  in  her  in¬ 
terests,  and  not  implacably  against  her. 
After  her  first  session,  she  called  to  dis¬ 
cuss  her  satisfaction  with  her  therapist 
and  her  plans  for  working  with  him. 

As  she  made  progress  in  treatment,  she 
came  to  talk  about  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  In  anger,  when  the  worker  sug¬ 
gested  utilizing  resources  for  the  blind, 
she  held  the  caseworker  responsible  for 
helping  her  directly,  because  “she  was 
the  powerful  force  behind  her  emerged 
desire  to  live  again.”  Although  her 
treatment  is  yet  young,  and  stormy  days 
are  ahead,  there  is  every  indication  that 
she  will  continue  to  participate  in  her 
own  rehabilitation,  emotional  as  well  as 
vocational.  One  index  of  this  is  her  de¬ 
cision,  for  the  first  time,  to  go  to  a 
camp  for  the  blind  this  summer. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  case¬ 
worker  had  valuable  allies  in  helping 


Mrs.  R  accept  the  treatment  she  so 
desperately  needed.  As  is  always  the 
case  in  a  hospital,  she  had  the  doctors' 
authority  and  concern  for  life  and  their 
joint  planning  to  help  Mrs.  R  to  sur¬ 
vive  with  what  dignity  and  satisfaction 
were  possible  for  her.  Life  also  helped, 
with  the  supportive  interest  of  Mrs. 
R's  boy  friend,  once  she  could  emerge 
from  hiding  in  her  house. 

But  casework  service  enabled  Mrs. 
R  to  utilize  these  factors  to  reach  for 
help.  The  caseworker,  knowing  her  dis¬ 
comfort  and  her  desire  for  a  life  she 
could  bear,  helped  Mrs.  R  to  grasp  the 
psychiatrist’s  concern,  too,  that  she  had 
a  fuller  life. 

She  kept  the  medical  team  closely 
related  to  Mrs.  R's  emotional  progress, 
and  the  point  at  which  knowledge  of 
her  prognosis,  dangerous  to  her  life  be¬ 
fore,  was  essential  to  her  fight  for  life 
now.  She  helped  the  patient  draw  on 
her  own  strength  and  will  to  live  and 
to  see  areas  of  living,  vital  to  her, 
which  psychiatric  help  might  enable 
her  to  enrich.  And  thus  the  patient, 
whose  fight  was  always  for  the  fullness 
of  living,  could  modify  her  attitudes 
toward  the  treatment  program,  and  see 
it  as  an  aid  in  her  fight. 

Emergency  Contact' 

These  cases,  presented  at  length, 
illustrate  the  stormy  progress  of  the 
patient  whose  resistance  arises  from  his 
conviction  that  his  life  and  integration 
are  under  assault  from  medical  recom¬ 
mendations.  A  similar  process,  much 
encapsulated,  is  often  necessary  on  an 
emergency  basis,  when  time  is  of  the 
essence. 

The  intake  worker  found  Mr.  C  about 
to  undergo  surgery  for  caneer  of  the 
sigmoid,  in  a  cold  sweat  of  horror.  He 
had  been  referred  for  social  study  to 
determine  what  physical  and  emotional 
provisions  his  faniily  could  make  for  his 
subsequent  medical  needs.  He  appar- 
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ently  had  not  been  able  to  grasp  all  of 
the  doctor’s  explanation  of  colostomy 
in  his,  shock.  He  thought  this  an  experi¬ 
mental  operation,  perhaps  the  first  ever 
performed.  He  did  not  see  how  anyone 
could  go  on  living  under  these  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  caseworker  encouraged  him  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this  further  with  the  doctor.  She 
said  this  was  a  common  procedure.  Al¬ 
though  it  meant  a  difficult  adjustment, 
it  was  possible  to  adjust  to  it,  and  the 
hospital  would  be  helping.  He  was  then 
able  to  talk  of  the  things  important  to 
him.  He  said  he  had  always  protected 
his  wife,  to  spare  her  worry.  He  pleaded 
for  his  importance  in  the  family,  and 
showed  a  note  from  his  small  daughter 
begging  him  to  come  home  and  help 
her  with  her  homework. 

The  caseworker  agreed  that  he  natu¬ 
rally  wanted  to  get  back  to  his  daily  ac¬ 
tivities.  He  then  brought  out  painfully 
that  these  had  been  interfered  with  for 
months  by  a  diarrhea  which  required 
constant  trips  to  the  bathroom.  Really 
he  had  no  way  of  carrying  on  his  daily 
activities,  even  if  he  signed  himself  out 
now.  The  worker  commented  that  the 
hospital  too  wanted  him  to  be  able  to 
look  out  for  his  family;  and  that  this  sur¬ 
gical  procedure  was  apparently  the  only 
way  the  doctors  had  to  stop  the  constant 
diarrhea.  He  responded  warmly.  He 
said  he  would  go  back  to  work  “if  he 
had  to  go  back  standing  on  his  head,” 
and  he  would  be  more  use  at  home 
afterward  than  living  in  the  bathroom. 
He  said  he  wasn’t  so  frightened  now, 
and  had  more  hope  of  enjoying  life 
again. 

He  accepted  eagerly  the  worker’s  offer 
of  continuing  casework  contact  after  his 
surgery  to  help  him  and  his  family  make 
adequate  plans  for  his  care  and  adjust¬ 
ment.  Since  the  doctor  was  operating, 
a  note  was  placed  in  the  medical  chart 
alerting  him  to  the  patient’s  anxiety  and 
need  for  further  discussion. 

Here,  too,  the  patient  saw  the  hospi¬ 
tal  treatment  as  assaultive.  Here,  too, 
he  responded  to  the  worker’s  help, 
through  discussion  of  surgery,  in  clari¬ 
fying  the  goal  that  he  and  the  hospital 
treatment-team  shared,  namely,  pre¬ 
serving  the  place  in  his  family  so  mean¬ 


ingful  to  him.  He  could  then  partici¬ 
pate,  with  less  panic,  in  plans  for  his 
treatment.  With  immediate  surgery  es¬ 
sential  to  preserve  his  life,  the  case¬ 
worker  could  only  give  a  highly  focused 
immediate  service,  helping  him  to  move 
along  with  the  medical  plans  as  con¬ 
structively  as  possible.  Recognizing 
that  both  he  and  his  family  would  in¬ 
evitably  have  strong  reactions  to  such 
drastic  surgery,  she  offered  continuing 
help  to  both  with  their  own  feelings, 
adjustments,  and  possible  new  plans. 

Conclusions 

In  these  varied  situations,  the  worker 
is  faced  with  a  common  problem  in 
helping  the  patient  participate  con¬ 
structively  in  his  medical  care.  In  each, 
the  patient  sees  the  steps  of  the  medical 
program  as  a  disintegrating  assault 
upon  him  and  upon  his  image  of  him¬ 
self  as  an  acceptable  human  being.  In 
each,  therefore,  for  his  own  survival,  he 
has  to  mobilize  reserves  of  strength  to 
combat  the  assault. 

Because  the  medical  program  realis¬ 
tically  works  to  preserve  the  patient’s 
identity,  functioning,  and  potential  for 
life,  his  fight  against  its  threat  can  un¬ 
fortunately  destroy  him  and  his  own 
goals.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
this  mobilization  for  battle  is  poten¬ 
tially  one  of  the  most  eflFective  forces  for 
his  own  recovery,  and  for  whatever  re¬ 
organization  is  necessary  for  him.  A  pa¬ 
tient  who  fights  to  survive  is  an  ally  to 
the  doctor  who  treats  him;  a  patient 
who  waits  to  die  is  ally  to  no  one,  not 
even  himself. 

The  caseworker’s  problem,  therefore, 
is  to  redirect  the  fight  for  survival  so 
that  it  can  effectively  promote  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  effort  at  self-preservation.  Some¬ 
how,  the  steps  of  medical  treatment 
must  be  separated  for  the  patient  from 
his  idea  that  they  are  assaultive,  if  he 
is  to  act  on  them  for  his  own  benefit. 
It  is  only  when  he  invests  the  necessary 
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treatment  with  some  semblance  of  pro¬ 
tection  of  his  basic  interests  that  he  can 
participate  constructively  in  his  medical 
care  and  rehabilitation. 

As  a  first  step,  the  caseworker  who 
comprehends  his  terrible  dilemma  helps 
him  to  grasp  the  fact  that  his  goals  are 
understood  and  accepted  by  the  treat¬ 
ment  staflF.  As  a  second  step,  building 
upon  the  first,  she  helps  him  to  see  how, 
in  his  legitimate  fight  for  survival,  he  is 
unfortunately  defeating  his  own  pur¬ 
poses,  which  are  so  valid.  As  a  third 
step,  concurrent  with  the  second,  she 
endeavors,  with  the  help  of  the  entire 
treatment  team,  to  enable  him  to  nar¬ 
row  the  gap  between  his  own  goals  and 
the  medical  goals  of  the  hospital,  which, 
however  opposed  they  may  seem  to  the 
patient,  have  in  common  his  continued 
existence  as  an  intact  person.  It  is  then 


possible  to  consider  how  he  can  find 
new  ways  to  gratify  the  old  and  still 
vital  urges  for  love,  for  giving,  for 
status,  for  effectiveness,  for  whatever 
was  to  him  inseparable  from  himself. 

The  methods  of  approach  are  of 
course  individualized.  They  bring  into 
play  all  of  the  skills  and  all  the  various 
ways  of  communicating  that  the  case¬ 
worker  can  muster  from  her  own  per¬ 
sonality,  professional  training,  and  life 
experience;  and  from  her  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  patient,  the  way  of  life  he 
has  made  for  himself,  and  the  critical 
dangers  he  is  fighting  to  avert.  The  aim 
is  never  to  destroy  the  fight,  but  always 
to  increase  its  effectiveness;  for  the  pa¬ 
tient  who  fights  the  medical  team  for 
his  life  can  also,  if  we  can  help  him, 
help  the  medical  team  to  fight  for  his 
life  as  well. 
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Home  Teaching — Whence  and  Whither 


I  UNDERSTAND  that  a  number  of  you  are 
expecting  me  to  explode  a  bombshell 
or  two  tonight.  It’s  going  to  be  a  shame 
to  send  you  away  disappointed,  but  I 
am  afraid  there  are  no  bombs  at  hand. 
There  is  no  burning  issue— nothing  that 
demands  that  it  be  said.  Even  if  there 
were,  my  fear  of  teachers  would  prob¬ 
ably  keep  me  from  saying  it. 

Instead,  tonight  I  have  in  mind  all 
the  teachers  I  ever  sat  under— and  the 
many  long  hours  of  classrooms  and  lec¬ 
tures.  So,  I  find  myself  starting  off  with 
a  course  on  history.  Not  history  with 
names  and  dates.  Perhaps  not  even  fac¬ 
tual  history.  But  a  slant  on  history— a 
personalized  view  of  some  historical 
developments. 

I  sat  here  the  other  night  as  your 
chairman  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Kennon, 
told  you  that  the  convention  would  talk 
about  the  present  status  and  the  future 
of  home  teachers,  and  of  your  organ¬ 
ization.  I  might  have  a  few  words  to 
say  on  that  subject,  too— but  first,  to  the 
personalized  view  of  the  past. 

For  the  capsule  class  in  history,  let’s 
go  back  for  the  moment  to  the  turn  of 
the  century— to  the  time  when  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  home  teaching  was  estab¬ 
lished— or  even  before  it  could  be  called 
a  profession— to  the  days  of  the  first 
paid  home  teachers.  Blindness  was 
thought  of  by  the  public  then  in  terms 
of  those  who  had  always  been  blind,  or 
at  least  had  lost  their  sight  in  early 
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childhood.  True,  there  were  activities 
( sheltered  shops,  in  particular )  for  the 
adult  blind.  But  even  here  the  genesis 
had  been  in  order  to  take  care  of  those 
who  had  graduated  from  schools  for 
the  blind. 

If  this  sounds  like  ancient  history  to 
any  of  you,  don’t  think  that  the  public 
concept  has  yet  changed  so  greatly. 
And  even  in  the  “less  public”  concept 
—the  concept  of  agencies  for  the  blind 
—we  still  hear  something  of  this.  We 
hear  people  who  talk  about  the  great 
numbers  who  lose  their  sight  as  adults, 
but  who  act  as  if  the  problem  was 
rather  that  of  graduates  of  schools  for 
the  blind. 

The  schools  had  long  waged  and 
were  winning  their  battle  for  an  edu¬ 
cation  for  every  educable  blind  child. 
In  many  places  that  education  was,  on 
the  one  hand,  restricted  by  the  practi¬ 
cal  limits  on  what  the  blind  child  could 
expect  to  do  after  graduation,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  broadened  by  the  be¬ 
lief  inherent  in  the  culture  of  the  day 
that  the  blind  person  should  be  espe¬ 
cially  endowed  in  the  area  of  music, 
and  might  be  gifted  in  the  realm  of 
literature  and  poetry.  Thus,  we  could 
say,  broadly  looking  across  the  United 
States,  that  blind  graduates  were  being 
turned  out  with  emphasis  on  musical 
training,  on  crafts,  and  on  what  might 
be  called  the  humanities. 

Schools  for  the  blind  were  the  great 
resources;  and  educators  of  the  blind 
were,  in  fact,  almost  the  only  experts 
who  existed  in  the  field. 

Such  a  capsulized  view  necessarily 
generalizes  and  generalization  never 
fails  to  distort  some  aspects.  Yet,  I 
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think  we  can  truthfully  say  that  in 
great  measure  this  is  the  world  in 
which  home  teaching  was  born.  In 
such  a  world  almost  necessarily  the 
home  teacher  would  have  had  to  see 
the  home  teaching  task  as  the  carrying 
on— the  extension  to  another  group— 
of  what  the  schools  were  doing.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  were  home  teachers  who 
saw  their  work  in  other  terms,  even 
as  there  were  schools  and  schoolmen 
who  did.  But  in  general  the  early  home 
teachers  must  have  conceived  their 
work,  in  great  measure,  as  the  crafts, 
music,  and  enough  of  communication 
skills  so  that  people  could  appreciate 
something  of  the  world  of  literature. 

There  are  probably  many  who  see 
this  as  the  world  into  which  the  home 
teacher  came.  Perhaps  there  are  those 
who  see  it  otherwise.  I  think  there  are 
very  few,  however,  who  see  what  a 
great  factor  was  the  home  teacher  in 
changing  that  world. 

Many  Capacities 

For  the  home  teacher  soon  became 
not  merely  a  teacher,  but  very  much 
more.  The  home  teacher  became  an 
example  to  be  emulated,  a  goal  to  he 
reached.  The  home  teacher  became  in 
a  short  period  of  time  an  emissary  of 
the  state,  an  agent  of  the  body  politic. 
The  home  teacher  became  a  co-ordina¬ 
tor  of  reaction— 2i  home  visitor— a  coun¬ 
selor.  The  home  teacher  became  in 
many  instances  almost  a  co-ordinating 
agency,  learning  and  knowing  com¬ 
munity  resources  and  bringing  them  to 
bear  on  the  problems  of  this  person 
who  was  blind.  The  home  teacher  often 
was  the  person  who  brought  the  things 
that  were  necessary  to  care  for  material 
wants- and  perhaps  most  important  of 
all— the  home  teacher  became  in  many 
cases  the  very  warm  and  understanding 
friend. 

Certainly  with  a  work  of  such  value, 
a  profession  of  such  nobility,  one  might 


expect  the  home  teacher  to  stand  proud 
and  secure.  But  the  home  teacher  was 
standing  in  the  midst  of  a  changing 
world.  Work  for  the  blind  has  probably 
never  changed  more  rapidly  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  that  home  teachers  have 
been  in  existence,  and  there  have  been 
stresses  and  strains  on  this  unique  pro¬ 
fession.  No  wonder  then  that  many 
home  teachers  during  this  time  have 
openly  ( or  deep  within  themselves ) 
felt  the  strain  of  uncertainty  and  even 
of  insecurity. 

Sometimes  the  very  developments 
that  home  teachers  worked  for  and 
prayed  for  became  something  of  a 
threat  to  them. 

Home  Teachers  Pointed  the  Way 

Just  quickly  to  sketch  some  of  the 
developments:  Talk  of  integration  in 
work  for  the  blind  is  not  new,  but  the 
real  development  of  a  philosophy  of 
integration  is  something  that  has  come 
on  us  almost  within  our  day.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  individual  classes  and  indi¬ 
vidual  blind  children  in  sighted  schools 
goes  back  for  many  years— but  it  is 
only  in  our  own  time  that  the  inte¬ 
grated  education  program  has  felt  its 
real  surge.  On  the  adult  level  even 
today  we  feel  the  tension  of  the  two 
outlooks  in  the  field,  the  one  group 
believing  in  separate  and  equal  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  blind,  the  other  believing 
in  equal  and  integrated  opportunity. 
Now  this  development  should  certainly 
mean  no  threat  to  the  home  teacher 
who  almost  symbolizes  the  integrated 
approach— and  yet  often— all  too  often— 
it  has  meant  a  strain  on  the  individual 
home  teacher  whom  society  never  gave 
an  opportunity  to  become  a  part  of  it. 

Then  there  is  the  entrance  of  gov¬ 
ernment  into  the  field— state  govern¬ 
ments— the  federal  government,  and  all 
that  Title  X  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  has  come  to  mean.  Home  teachers 
who  were  themselves  the  bringers  of 
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relief  were  the  happiest  when  this  basic 
form  of  security  was  granted.  Yet  in 
many  agencies  it  necessarily  meant  that 
the  home  teacher  seemed  to  lose  a 
primary  role— as  agencies  temporarily 
oriented  themselves  around  red  tape 
and  relief  workers.  And  no  matter  how 
closely  home  teacher  and  relief  worker 
worked,  no  matter  what  good  friends 
they  were,  still  the  very  existence  of 
the  relief  worker  took  something  away 
from  the  prior  position  of  the  home 
teacher. 

Meanwhile,  the  teaching  profession 
was  constantly  setting  higher  stand¬ 
ards.  More  and  more  was  demanded 
of  the  teacher  whether  on  grammar 
school  or  high  school  level.  These  very 
pressures  began  to  extend  themselves 
as  well  to  the  home  teacher.  Insecurity 
began  to  make  itself  felt,  as  standards 
were  demanded  of  newcomers  which 
had  not  been  demanded  of  those  al¬ 
ready  in  the  field.  Older  workers  were 
tom  between  supporting  the  standards 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  professional 
status,  and  carping  at  them  because 
“after  all,  what  do  these  new  teachers 
have  that  we  didn’t  have?” 

Meanwhile,  the  therapy  was  being 
stressed  in  occupational  therapy  and  in 
physical  therapy,  the  importance  not 
only  of  the  ability  to  teach  skills,  but  to 
use  them  by  prescription.  And  cognate 
fields  were  growing,  which  called  for 
greater  and  greater  knowledge. 

Psychiatry  and  depth  psychology 
were  more  and  more  talked  of.  They 
began  to  have  a  more  important  func¬ 
tion  in  social  work.  New  definitions 
were  evolved  for  “case  workers”  and 
“counselors.”  Home  teachers  saw  value 
in  all  this.  Yet  other  home  teachers  be¬ 
gan  to  wonder  about  their  own  lack  of 
this  training— to  question  its  value,  and 
to  resist  its  intrusion.  The  development 
of  social  work  standards  went  on  apace 
—and  home  teachers  both  respected  the 
development  and  resented  it. 


Then  came  the  effect  of  the  increased 
life  span— of  longevity— and  the  vast  in¬ 
crease  in  the  numbers  of  the  adult 
blind.  (Here  in  Massachusetts  alone, 
the  number  of  blind  persons  known  to 
the  State  Division  of  the  Blind  is  more 
than  seven  times  what  it  was  when  the 
State  Division  first  had  home  teachers. 
If  we  would  look  at  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  getting  service  from  home  teachers 
here  in  this  state,  it  has  doubled,  even 
in  the  last  five  years.)  The  increasing 
life  span  has  given  us  the  science  of  ger¬ 
ontology  and  the  practice  of  geriatrics 
—and  again  there  is  a  potential  threat 
to  the  security  of  a  proud  and  unique 
profession. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  one  thing  that 
home  teachers  dreamed  of  through  the 
years  was  the  opportunity  to  see  newly 
blinded  persons  not  on  a  once-a-week 
or  once-a-month  basis,  but  hourly,  day 
after  day,  with  the  chance  to  bring 
them  so  many  things  that  the  person 
blinded  in  adult  life  never  had  a  chance 
to  obtain.  The  answer  has  come  in  the 
rehabilitation  center  where  many  dif¬ 
ferent  and  varying  skills  are  concen¬ 
trated  on  one  set  of  problems.  Yet  to 
many  individuals  this  very  answer  to 
prayer  must  have  been  seen  in  its  com¬ 
ing  as  another  threat.  For  where  could 
the  home  teacher  stand  with  security  in 
the  midst  of  so  rapidly  changing  a 
world? 

Modern  Concepts — New 
Opportunities  for 
the  Home  Teacher 

Perhaps  in  all  this  we  have  been 
reading  something  into  history.  This  is 
all  too  easy  to  do.  It  is  even  easier  to 
read  things  into  what  is  going  on  in  the 
present.  Yet  it  becomes  something  of  an 
obligation  to  say  what  now  we  see. 

It  is  my  belief  that  not  only  in  the 
recent  past  and  in  the  very  present,  but 
in  the  immediate  future,  the  home 
teacher  has  not  been— is  not— nor  will 
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be— so  much  in  a  position  of  threat  as  in 
a  position  of  re-evaluation.  I  think  I 
have  seen  this  in  the  programs  of  con¬ 
ferences  of  home  teachers,  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  and  of  training  courses.  I  think  it 
is  to  be  found  in  private  discussions— 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  a  part  of  your 
own  program  for  tomorrow  morning. 

What  has  been  the  real  effect  of 
some  of  these  changes  in  the  field?  The 
gradual  growth  of  a  philosophy  of  inte¬ 
gration  has  by  its  very  nature  made  the 
home  teacher  more  sure  of  self.  The 
beginnings  ( even  though  only  the  faint¬ 
est  beginnings)  of  the  penetration  of 
this  philosophy  to  the  public  have 
eased  the  approach  into  the  family 
circle. 

Government  relief,  the  gradual  in¬ 
crease  of  something  approaching  de¬ 
cent  subsistence  for  needy  blind  per¬ 
sons,  has  taken  a  great  load  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  home  teacher,  now 
able  to  concentrate  more  readily  on 
other  projects. 

The  first  stages  of  government  reha¬ 
bilitation  activity  have  meant  that  the 
home  teacher  has  a  strong  arm  to  assist 
in  the  seeking  of  employment— in  some 
placement  for  the  end  product. 

The  raising  of  standards  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  teaching  and  in  the  various 
therapies  has  managed  to  raise  the 
standards  of  the  home  teacher,  and 
more  and  more  enabled  the  home 
teacher  to  think  of  self  as  a  professional 
person. 

The  increased  knowledge  of  depth 
psychology  has  been  a  new  tool  for  the 
home  teacher— and  social  casework  has 
become  either  part  of  the  profession  or 
a  strong  adjunct  to  it. 

As  for  the  development  of  the  reha¬ 
bilitation  center,  wherever  these  centers 
are  rightly  run,  the  home  teacher  has 
come  to  see  them  not  as  a  threat  but 
as  a  more  important  resource.  Here  I 
have  the  difficulty  of  one  who  is  identi¬ 


fied  with  a  rehabilitation  center,  and 
perhaps  I  shouldn’t  attempt  to  say 
what  the  home  teachers  think  of  the  re¬ 
habilitation  centers,  but  should  rather 
point  out  that  the  rehabilitation  center 
knows  that  its  best  clients  are  those 
who  have  been  well  prepared— it  counts 
on  the  home  teacher  not  only  to  polish 
its  products  but  always  to  be  ready  for 
the  review  and  the  re-integration  that 
may  be  necessary  again  and  again  as 
the  optimistic  product  of  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  center  meets  up  with  the  some¬ 
times  ugly  facts  of  life. 

But  it  is  about  the  development  of 
longevity— of  the  increasing  age  span— 
of  gerontology  and  geriatrics— that  I 
would  speak  to  you. 

Gerontology — Special  Significance 

I  suggest  to  you  that  in  our  thinking 
for  the  old  age  group— people  who  lose 
their  sight  in  old  age  (and  I  certainly 
would  not  put  any  chronological  figure 
on  where  old  age  begins )  —I  suggest  to 
you  that  when  we  are  talking  of  those 
whom  age  is  really  beginning  to  touch, 
our  thinking  must  include  the  fact 
that  often  age  and  not  blindness  is  the 
primary  problem.  I  suggest  to  you  that 
as  once  we  discovered  that  congenital 
blindness  and  adventitious  blindness 
are  two  different  things,  so  now  we 
must  discover  that  blindness  itself  is  in 
fact  a  different  thing  for  people  who 
are  truly  old.  To  back  that  statement, 
just  a  quick  look  at  a  few  of  what  I 
have  called  the  “twenty  losses”  involved 
in  loss  of  sight:  The  loss  of  physical  in¬ 
tegrity  has  certainly  a  far  different 
meaning  for  the  older  person.  The  loss 
of  confidence  in  the  remaining  senses 
is  different.  The  loss  of  reality  contact 
is  a  different  thing.  The  loss  of  ease  of 
written  communication  and  the  loss  of 
ease  of  spoken  communication  are  cer¬ 
tainly  different.  The  loss  of  recreation 
is  a  different  loss;  and  so  is  the  loss  of 
job  opportunity.  I  think  you  could  go 
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through  practically  every  one  of  the 
twenty  losses  and  see  it  as  a  problem 
not  only  quantitatively,  but  often  qual¬ 
itatively  different. 

I  suggest  to  you,  too,  that  the  very 
lengthening  age  span  gives  new  oppor¬ 
tunities,  new  resources  for  volunteers 
and  companionship,  once  we  begin  to 
tap  the  golden  age  clubs  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations  of  older  people  to  be  com¬ 
panions  to  those  who  have  lost  their 
sight.  I  even  suggest  that  in  the  older 
age  group,  while  the  housing  problem  is 
most  severe,  the  integration  problem  is 
not  really  half  as  great  as  for  younger 
people— that  older  people  accept  the 
decline  of  their  fellows,  even  as  they 
more  readily  accept  their  own. 

I  think  that  all  these  things  are  and 
must  be  a  part  of  any  re-evaluation, 
any  look  at  the  future. 

We  look  at  the  wonders  of  medical 
science.  We  know  that  research  on  the 
problems  of  blindness  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  We  see  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
reduced  to  a  minimum— the  cause  of  re- 
trolental  fibroplasia  recognized— the 
great  progress  in  the  field  of  low  vision 
and  magnification— new  operating  tech¬ 
niques— new  drugs  controlling  many 
cases  of  glaucoma— new  studies  still 
stymied  yet  ever  hopeful  on  the  cause 
of  diabetic  blindness— and  we  have 
strong  hope  that  with  more  research, 
more  may  be  done  to  prevent  and  elim¬ 
inate  blindness! 

But  the  statistical  picture  is  not  the 
optimistic  one  for  the  immediate  future. 
The  number  of  those  losing  sight  is 


daily  on  the  increase,  and  the  number 
of  people  who  will  need  home  teachers 
will  be  greater,  we  fear,  than  it  has 
ever  been.  The  greatest  number  and 
the  greatest  need  will  be  in  the  field 
of  what  are  rhetorically  termed  “the 
golden  years”— the  years  of  decline 
when  life's  full  cycle  has  almost  run. 

It  is  well  then  that  the  profession  of 
the  home  teacher  stand  re-evaluation. 
It  is  well  that  the  home  teacher  be  se¬ 
cure  in  self.  And  it  is  high  time  that  the 
home  teacher  be  recognized  as  the  key 
figure  around  whom  work  for  the  adult 
blind  so  often  revolves. 

It  is  well,  too,  that  you  take  the  time 
not  only  constantly  to  increase  in  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  to  find  strength  in  yourselves 
as  you  go  on  to  bring  friendship— com¬ 
pany— communication— and  a  sense  of 
accomplishment— to  those  for  whom  life 
might  otherwise  be  at  an  end.  It  is  well 
that  you  be  experts  not  only  in  blind¬ 
ness  but  in  the  problems  of  old  age  as 
you  go  on  being  home  teachers— in  the 
broadest  sense,  that  you  teach  the  home 
itself— as  you  bring  understanding  to 
those  who  are  in  daily  contact  with  the 
elderly  blind  person.  For  you  your¬ 
selves  are  the  true  home  contacts— the 
human  contact— the  human  representa¬ 
tive  of  government— the  human  repre¬ 
sentative  of  society  itself,  to  the  person 
who  is  lost  in  the  blindness  of  old  age. 

If  this  be  your  future— or  even  a 
major  part  of  your  future— then  above 
all  it  is  your  privilege  to  bring  love  to 
those  from  whom  love  has  gone. 

In  this,  may  God  support  you. 
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The  Discipline 
of  Home  Teaching 


It  has  long  been  established  by  at 
least  a  small  proportion  of  govern¬ 
mental  and  civic-minded  persons,  that 
specialized  services  to  blind  persons 
are  important  and  necessary.  It  is 
the  object  of  this  convention  to  ex¬ 
amine  in  some  sense  the  justifications, 
concepts,  content  and  results  of  some 
of  those  specialized  services. 

Home  teaching  to  persons  who  are 
blind  is  historically  one  of  these  spe¬ 
cialized  services  and  is,  on  a  broader 
scale  than  originally  conceived,  in  prac¬ 
tical,  general  use  today.  The  purpose 
of  this  paper  is  to  give  some  indication 
of  its  present  status  and  possible  future 
development.  I  should  like  to  limit  the 
discussion,  however,  to  three  main 
topics:  its  present  condition  and  use, 
its  future  possibilities,  and  the  spirit 
of  service  inherent  in  it. 

Home  teaching  began  with  a  human¬ 
itarian,  religious  motif;  and  though  we 
have  broadened  this  motif  to  include 
assistance  in  the  total  rehabilitation  of 
a  blind  person  coping  with  a  seeing 
world,  the  discipline,  if  it  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  in  effectiveness  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  visually  handicapped 
individuals,  must  not  lose  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  its  growth  the  quality,  warmth, 
and  spirit  of  that  original  motif.  Other¬ 
wise,  we  shall  have  scientific,  cold, 
laboratory  technicians  performing  in 
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the  homes  of  blind  persons,  instead 
of  human  beings  trained  and  rich  in 
experience  to  do  so  using  that  training 
and  experience  to  help  blind  persons 
see  again  whether  they  have  physical 
sight  or  not,  and  to  participate  again 
in  the  rewarding  experience  of  living 
and  working. 

In  our  modern  practice  we  hope  we 
have  exchanged  sympathy  for  under¬ 
standing,  and  amusement  for  creative, 
practical  undertakings  in  our  service 
to  visually  handicapped  people. 
Whether  we  have  or  not  depends  not 
upon  what  we  say,  but  upon  the  ob¬ 
servable  difference  being  made  in  the 
lives  of  blind  persons.  The  home 
teacher  is  a  sharer  of  experience,  an 
imparter  of  skills,  a  guide  to  goals,  and 
an  inspiration  for  achievement.  Take 
away  one  of  these,  and  whatever  else 
you  have,  it  is  not  home  teaching.  Hdw 
did  we  get  this  way  and  where  are  we 
going  with  it? 

Home  teaching  began  in  this  coun¬ 
try  in  1882  when  Dr.  William  Moon 
and  John  Rhodes  established  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  in  order  that  the 
adult  blind  might  read  the  Bible  and 
other  religious  literature,  receiving 
therefrom  spiritual  light  and  guidance. 
Soon  after,  other  teaching  to  adults 
was  given  on  a  volunteer  basis  by  grad¬ 
uates  from  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind. 

Connecticut,  in  1893,  was  the  first 
state  to  offer  home  teaching  to  blind 
persons  as  a  public  service  program; 
and  during  the  next  fifty  years  other 
agencies,  public  and  voluntary,  set  up 
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similar  services.  As  programs  for  home 
teaching  grew  up,  with  emphasis  upon 
the  teaching  of  reading  systems  like 
braille  and  Moon  type  along  with  in¬ 
structions  in  handcrafts,  stress  was  be¬ 
ing  laid  upon  the  use  of  blind  persons 
as  teachers  since  they  had  both  exper¬ 
ience  and  personal  example  to  offer 
in  serving  newly  blinded  adults. 

Training  home  teachers  to  render 
these  services  was  formally  begun  in 
1921  at  Columbia  University.  This  was 
followed  by  other  courses  stimulated 
by  the  leadership  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  In  1924,  Mr. 
O.  E.  Burritt  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 
set  up  an  intensive  course  for  the 
training  of  home  teachers  co-operated 
in  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council 
for  the  Blind,  the  Philadelphia  County 
Department  of  Public  Assistance  and 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Since  that  time  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
spent  much  time  and  effort  in  develop¬ 
ing  special  training  institutes  on  work 
for  the  blind  at  Cleveland  and  Ypsil- 
anti,  opening  doors  of  university 
schools  of  social  work  to  blind  students 
and  aiding  them  with  special  scholar¬ 
ships  to  prepare  them  for  important 
work  in  this  field.  In  the  meantime, 
some  states  set  up  their  own  programs 
for  inservice  training  for  teachers. 

In  1938  the  American  Foundation 
called  a  conference  of  specialists  in  the 
field  to  work  out  the  philosophy  and 
principles  of  home  teaching,  which  was 
followed  soon  after  by  a  committee  on 
professional  standards  set  to  work  by 
the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  to  which  was  soon  added 
another  committee  on  certification  of 
home  teachers.  These  committees  be¬ 
gan  to  spell  out  the  requirements  for 
home  teachers,  including  college  work 
in  education,  casework,  eye  conditions 


and  causes  of  blindness,  special  skills 
and  devices  for  the  blind,  as  well  as 
handcrafts  to  be  taught  in  the  home  of 
the  blind  person. 

A  number  of  states  have  set  up  these 
standards  as  requirements  for  the  job 
of  home  teaching.  Much  significant 
work,  therefore,  has  been  done  in 
broadening  the  philosophy,  training 
and  content  of  the  field  service  called 
home  teaching;  but  there  is  still  much 
road  to  travel,  particularly  because  of 
the  impact  and  broadening  effect  of 
rehabilitation  services  set  up  by  federal 
and  state  offices. 

Present  Status 

Just  what  is,  then,  the  present  status 
of  home  teaching  and  service  to  the 
blind?  Does  it  do  all  the  things  we  say 
it  does?  Can  it  be  still  further  im¬ 
proved?  Are  the  goals  we  set  up  for  it 
still  valid  in  1956?  I  do  not  propose 
to  give  a  complete  answer  to  these 
questions,  but  only  to  set  up  indicators 
based  on  information  received  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  cursory  survey  made  of 
a  number  of  agencies  in  this  country 
and  Canada.  Much  of  the  information 
following  is  a  condensation,  with  some 
interpretation,  of  the  60  agencies  hav¬ 
ing  home  teachers  who  replied  to  our 
questionnaire. 

Those  persons  giving  us  information 
were  most  co-operative,  helpful  and 
thoughtful  in  their  comments.  Any 
critical  comments  we  may  make  con¬ 
cerning  the  present  status  of  home 
teaching  carry  no  reflection  on  the 
quality  or  character  of  services  cur¬ 
rently  being  rendered  by  any  agency. 
We  realistically  recognize  two  im¬ 
portant  facts  in  all  situations:  (I)  The 
persons  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  administering  particular  services, 
public  or  private,  nearly  always  have 
ideals  and  goals  they  are  striving  to 
achieve  much  beyond  the  practical 
limitations  they  must  overcome,  not 
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the  least  of  which  are  public  accept¬ 
ance,  budget  allocations,  and  similar 
factors.  (2)  All  who  answered  the 
questionnaire  wanted  to  improve  their 
services  regardless  of  their  present 
quality.  This  paper  would  have  had 
no  meaning  without  their  splendid  co¬ 
operation. 

We  were  interested  in  knowing 
whether  there  was  general  agreement 
on  the  generic  name  of  home  teacher. 
Forty-seven  of  our  60  replies  called 
their  staff  members  in  this  area  by  that 
name.  Here  are  some  of  the  variations: 
home  teacher  and  group  worker,  coun¬ 
selor  home  teacher,  home  teacher  and 
orientation  officer,  visiting  teacher  of 
the  blind,  field  worker,  orientation  in¬ 
structor,  home  visitor,  home  therapist 
counselor,  and  caseworker.  The  agen¬ 
cies  using  these  names,  however,  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  basic  content  of  the 
job  performed  was  that  of  home  teach¬ 
ing.  It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that 
some  of  these  names  indicate  important 
possible  changes  in  function. 

The  total  number  of  home  teachers 
employed  by  the  60  agencies  is  241  per¬ 
sons— 64  men  and  177  women.  It  may 
be  noted  that  though  the  masculine 
gender  is  far  outnumbered,  the  his¬ 
torical  feminine  monopoly  has  been 
pierced. 

We  asked  for  a  definition  of  home 
teaching.  We  list  some  of  the  re¬ 
sponses  with  what  we  hope  is  elucida¬ 
tory  comment.  A  home  teacher  is: 

1.  One  who  goes  to  homes  and  hospitals 
to  teach  the  blind  (here  is  the  general, 
undifferentiated  concept). 

2.  A  combination  caseworker  and  occu¬ 
pational  therapist  capable  of  helping 
people  occupy  their  time  through 
braille,  typing,  handcrafts,  etc.  (the 
stress  here  is  largely  on  pastime  activ¬ 
ities). 

3.  A  person,  usually  blind,  whose  func¬ 
tion  is  instruction  in  orientation  to  the 


home  and  in  the  comfortable  perform¬ 
ance  of  normal  activities  in  spite  of 
blindness  (note  the  stress  on  home¬ 
making  and  everyday  living  activi¬ 
ties  ) . 

4.  One  who  brings  services  of  an  agency 
into  a  client's  home,  teaches  arts  and 
crafts,  counsels,  teaches  braille,  typ¬ 
ing,  cane  travel,  and  any  other  sub¬ 
jects  in  which  the  client  desires  in¬ 
struction  at  home  (here  are  brought 
into  focus  the  important  functions  of 
counseling  and  cane  travel).  The 
client  may  have  instruction  in  any 
subject  he  wishes.  (We  hope  the 
teacher  can  comply  with  this  request. ) 

5.  One  who  teaches  a  homebound  handi¬ 
capped  person  to  meet  the  problems 
of  everyday  living  which  arise  be¬ 
cause  of  the  handicap.  (This  defini¬ 
tion  implies  the  eventual  extension  of 
the  home  teacher's  technique  to  var¬ 
iously  handicapped  persons.) 

6.  A  composite  of  personal  counselor, 
crafts  teacher,  caseworker  and  statis¬ 
tician.  (Note  the  realistic  approach 
of  the  author  of  this  definition.) 

7.  A  person  whose  job  it  is  to  offer  re¬ 
habilitative  services  to  blind  people 
in  a  home  setting,  and  to  assist  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  blind  client  to  understand 
his  problems.  We  expect  our  home 
teachers  to  do  community  interpreta¬ 
tion  also.  (The  emphasis  upon  work¬ 
ing  with  the  client's  relatives  is  im¬ 
portant  here,  and  the  function  of  in¬ 
terpreting  to  the  community.) 

8.  A  well-adjusted,  well-trained  blind 
person  who  is  equipped  to  offer  the 
services  to  blind  adults.  The  home 
teacher  should  have  the  qualities  of 
desire  to  serve  and  the  ability  to  create 
an  incentive  for  participation  in  nor¬ 
mal  living.  (Here  we  wish  to  note 
the  emphasis  placed  on  the  use  of 
well-adjusted,  well-trained  blind  per¬ 
sons  and  the  desire  to  serve.) 

9.  A  person  who  is  familiar  with  all 
phases  of  work  for  the  blind  and  able 
to  teach  all  crafts  which  are  appli¬ 
cable  to  a  blind  person's  use;  a  per¬ 
son  who  can  cope  with  social  prob- 
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lems  which  do  not  directly  concern 
instruction.  (Though  there  is  justice 
in  all  of  the  implications  of  this  state¬ 
ment,  it  is  dangerously  close  to  the 
jack-of-all-trades  concept. ) 

10.  A  visiting  teacher-social  worker  whose 
purpose  is  to  contact  adult  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  their  homes,  to  give  counsel¬ 
ing  and  teaching  services  designed 
to  bring  about  adjustment  to  blind¬ 
ness,  begin  the  process  of  rehabihta- 
tion,  and  serve  as  part  of  a  rehabili¬ 
tation  team  which  includes  the  reha¬ 
bilitation  counselor,  the  adjustment 
training  center  staff,  if  there  is  one, 
and  aid-to-the-blind  caseworker.  (Too 
much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the 
need  for  co-ordinated  services  oflFered 
to  each  blind  client,  of  which  the 
home  teacher's  services  are  an  impor¬ 
tant  part,  often  the  first  step  in  a  total 
rehabilitation  program. ) 

Duties 

‘What  are  your  home  teachers  re¬ 
quired  to  do?”  we  asked  our  agencies. 
This  is  a  composite  of  what  we  got: 
Home  teachers  are  required  to  make 
county  surveys;  find  cases;  keep  a  regis¬ 
ter  of  blind  persons  in  their  districts; 
give  talks  and  demonstrations  to  the 
public;  do  general  community  inter¬ 
pretation  of  services;  co-ordinate  com¬ 
munity  resources  and  agencies;  secure 
and  interpret  eye  and  other  medical 
information;  aid  in  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  programs;  work  with  hospitals  and 
ophthalmologists;  make  referrals  of 
cases  for  blind  assistance,  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  and  other  services;  investigate 
eligibility  for,  determine  and  make 
grants  of  blind  assistance  to  clients; 
bring  library  services  to  braille  and 
Talking  Book  readers;  attend  scheduled 
meetings  of  blind  organizations;  give 
instruction  in  first-aid  and  health  care; 
arrange  for  and  deliver  Talking  Book 
machines  and  radios;  give  instruction 
in  crafts  of  almost  infinite  variety; 
teach  all  forms  of  embossed  reading 
and  writing;  instruct  in  typewriting, 
script  writing,  spelling,  English,  and 


general  educational  subjects;  teach  any 
additional  subjects  requested  by  pu¬ 
pils;  give  assistance  in  homemaking 
techniques,  home  mechanics,  personal 
grooming,  and  other  everyday  living 
activities;  give  instruction  in  travel  tech¬ 
niques;  provide  pre- vocational  training; 
develop,  instruct  in  and  supervise  home 
industries,  craft  and  industrial;  assist 
pupils  in  selling  merchandise;  collect 
chairs  for  reseating;  supervise  hobby 
craft  groups;  plan  for  cooking  classes; 
provide  casework  and  counseling,  per¬ 
sonal,  family,  and  vocational;  teach 
games  and  recreation  activities;  teach 
braille  music  and  piano  playing;  make 
available  and  teach  the  operation  of 
special  devices  for  blind  persons;  give 
general  rehabilitation  services;  work 
with  parents  of  pre-school  blind  chil¬ 
dren;  train  blind  babies;  provide  friend¬ 
ly  visiting  service;  help  with  corres¬ 
pondence  courses;  dictate  records  and 
maintain  own  braille  records. 

Is  there  a  person  outside  of  heaven 
who  can  do  all  of  this? 

We  attempted  to  arrive  at  some  idea 
of  the  teachers'  average  case  load,  but 
our  replies  from  60  agencies  varied  so 
widely  that  the  average  arrived  at  had 
little  significance.  The  variations,  we 
think,  are  due  somewhat  to  diflFerent 
interpretations  of  the  term  “case  load.” 
For  what  it  may  be  worth,  the  caseload 
varied  from  10  to  850,  the  average 
being  110,  while  the  median  is  70. 

Replies  received  regarding  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  employment  point  toward  a 
reasonably  bright  future  for  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  home  teaching,  since  52 
of  the  60  agencies  reported  employ¬ 
ment  qualifications  requiring  special 
training,  either  in  service  training 
courses  given  by  the  agency  or  the 
special  courses  given  at  the  Over¬ 
brook  School  for  the  Blind  or  the 
Institute  sponsored  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  while  27 
required  at  least  a  bachelor's  degree  or 
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equivalent.  A  brief  analysis  shows  that 
three  require  less  than  a  college  degree; 
17  do  not  require  a  college  degree, 
but  do  insist  on  special  training  of  the 
kind  mentioned  above;  ten  agencies 
have  the  minimum  requirement  of  a 
college  degree;  14  require  a  college  de¬ 
gree  with  special  training  courses;  one 
requires  graduate  training  of  one  year; 
one  requires  a  year  of  graduate  train¬ 
ing  plus  a  special  training  course;  and 
one  requires  two  years  of  graduate 
training;  eight  require  at  least  AAWB 
certification,  indicating  special  training 
of  a  high  order;  and  six  others  require 
AAWB  certification  in  addition  to  other 
requirements.  Five  agencies  did  not 
specify  the  kind  of  training  required. 

In  view  of  the  breakdown  of  job 
qualifications,  it  is  interesting  to  see 
the  actual  training  possessed  by  241 
job  incumbents  in  the  60  agencies. 
Forty-seven  of  these  have  no  college 
training;  42  have  some  college  training; 
but  not  enough  for  a  degree;  58  have 
bachelor’s  degrees  or  the  equivalent; 
and  69  have  graduate  training.  For  25 
teachers  no  training  status  was  indi¬ 
cated.  In  other  words,  more  than  half 
of  the  teachers  reported  had  at  least 
bachelor’s  degrees.  It  was  not  clear 
from  the  results  exactly  how  many  in 
this  group  had  AAWB  certificates;  but 
when  we  remember  that  199  teachers 
were  reported  at  the  1955  convention 
possessing  training  certificates,  the  out¬ 
look  is  quite  hopeful.  Since  more  and 
more  colleges  and  universities  are  in¬ 
cluding  in  their  teacher  training  courses 
some  aspects  of  work  with  handi¬ 
capped  persons,  we  can  look  forward 
to  better  trained  personnel  in  the 
future,  in  this  area  at  least.  However, 
persons  wishing  to  entf  r  the  field  would 
be  more  adequately  prepared,  and 
other  persons  who  might  be  interested 
in  the  field  would  have  this  interest 
stimulated  and  developed  by  current 
information  about  it  if  we  could  get 


special  courses,  or  at  least  parts  of 
courses,  in  professional  schools  to  deal 
with  the  philosophy  and  content  of 
rehabilitation  and  work  with  the  blind. 
There  are  enough  qualified  persons  in 
our  agencies  to  assist  with  these  if  the 
colleges  could  be  persuaded  to  use 
them.  This  is  a  job  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  the  Federal  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  Tor 
the  Blind  could  do  jointly. 

Because  it  has  been  a  more  or  less^ 
generally  accepted  assumption  that 
visually  handicapped  home  teachers 
would  have  a  plus  to  offer  their  clients 
in  common  experience,  rapport,  and 
personal  example  to  add  to  their  in¬ 
terest  and  training  in  dealing  with 
blind  persons,  we  were  interested  in 
the  visual  status  of  our  241  teachers. 
Using  the  degree  of  vision  range  from 
zero  to  20/200  as  blind,  the  20/200  to 
20/70  as  partially  seeing,  and  above 
that  point  as  seeing  persons,  our  group 
breaks  down  as  follows:  blind,  204; 
partially  seeing,  16;  and  seeing  persons, 
16;  with  five  persons  for  whom  no 
visual  status  was  indicated.  More  than 
five-sixths  of  the  teachers  in  the  group 
are  blind. 

Remuneration 

Since  we  have  looked  at  the  work 
content  and  the  training  qualifications 
of  our  home  teachers,  it  would  be  of 
considerable  interest  to  take  a  quick 
glance  at  the  salary  situation.  This  is  in 
a  way  a  touchy  subject  to  deal  with 
in  a  cursory  survey,  but  our  results 
may  give  us  some  indication  of  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  though  we  claim 
for  it  no  final  accuracy.  Fifty-five  of 
our  60  agencies  reported  salary  ranges 
for  their  teachers.  To  simplify  our 
pictures,  we  took  the  top  of  the  salary 
range  in  each  case  so  as  to  rule  out 
the  effect  of  intangible  variations. 
Therefore,  the  highest  salary  paid  to 
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home  teachers  in  four  of  our  agencies 
was  from  $150  to  $199  per  month;  nine 
agencies  were  in  the  range  from  $200 
to  $249;  15  agencies  paid  from  $250 
to  $299;  16  others  from  $300  to  $349; 
seven  from  $350  to  $399;  and  only  four 
from  $400  to  $435.  It  should  be  noted 
that  though  the  average  is  $290  per 
month,  that  the  highest  salary  paid 
by  44  of  the  55  agencies  was  less  than 
$350  per  month  for  professional  and 
technical  skills  of  high  order.  Could 
this  be  one  reason  we  are  not  getting 
the  best  service  we  would  like? 

We  thought  it  important  to  get  some 
idea  of  how  our  home  teachers  fit  into 
the  agency  pattern  of  service  to  the 
blind,  so  we  asked  them  what  we 
thought  were  relevant  questions:  Does 
the  home  teacher  make  the  first  con¬ 
tact  with  the  blind  person?  If  not,  what 
other  staff  member  does?  What  is  the 
relationship  between  them? 

Twenty-seven  agencies  said  the  home 
teacher  made  the  first  contact;  33  said 
some  other  staff  member  does.  These 
other  staff  members  included:  execu¬ 
tive  director,  casework  supervisor, 
medical  social  worker,  nurse,  field  con¬ 
sultant,  rehabilitation  counselor,  case¬ 
worker,  intake  worker,  aid  to  the  blind 
worker,  and  other  variations. 

Relationship  between  the  staff  mem¬ 
ber  making  the  first  contact  and  the 
home  teacher  produced  little  tangible 
information,  since  apparently  the  words 
were  interpreted  differently  in  various 
instances.  Five  agencies  indicated  the 
staff  person  making  the  first  contact 
was  the  supervisor  of  the  home  teacher. 
Other  relationships  indicated  were: 
case  finding,  referral,  co-operative  and, 
only  8  indicated  that  they  were  both 
members  of  a  rehabilitation  team.  More 
than  half  of  the  agencies  either  gave 
no  reply  to  this  question  or  indicated  a 
relationship  that  was  not  clear-cut. 

It  is  our  considered  opinion  that  if 
the  home  teacher  is  not  to  make  the 


first  contact  with  a  blind  person  to  be 
served,  the  staff  member  who  does  and 
the  home  teacher  should  be  members 
of  a  closely  co-ordinated  rehabilitation 
team.  There  are  some  real  values  in  a 
properly  trained,  well  oriented  home 
teacher  making  the  first  contact  and 
actively  participating  in  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  plan  for  that  person. 

We  tried  to  get  some  opinion  as 
to  the  relative  importance  placed  on 
what  many  of  us  have  considered  the 
double  role  of  the  home  teacher— of 
teacher  and  social  worker.  Thirty-seven 
agencies  considered  him  primarily  a 
teacher;  17,  primarily  a  social  worker; 
and  6  considered  the  roles  equally 
important.  While  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  these  functions  in  practice, 
we  have  to  consider  their  relative  im¬ 
portance  in  terms  of  the  training 
needed  and  its  acquisition.  A  teacher’s 
certificate  is  the  safest  way  to  assure 
ourselves  that  we  have  a  knowledge  of 
educational  methods.  Social  work  or 
rehabilitation  training  added  to  this 
should  give  us  the  preparation  needed. 
If  we  classify  our  home  teachers  as 
social  workers  we  will  get  much  coun¬ 
seling  and  little  teaching  of  skills.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  counsehng  should 
be  a  part  of  every  good  teacher’s  job. 
If  we  think  of  changing  the  name  of 
the  home  teacher  to  make  it  more 
descriptive  of  the  function  performed, 
we  might  suggest  for  consideration 
‘'teaching  counselors,”  and  stress  the 
need  for  teacher  training. 

We  were  interested  further  in  know¬ 
ing  how  the  home  teacher  fitted  into 
the  pattern  of  rehabilitation  services, 
so  we  asked  the  question:  "What  is 
the  relation  between  your  home  teach¬ 
ing  and  your  rehabilitation  services?” 
Fourteen  agencies  reported  that  both 
were  members  of  a  rehabilitation  team; 
20  indicated  only  a  referral  service  from 
one  to  the  other;  nine  indicated  that 
services  were  being  given  by  both  at 
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the  same  time,  but  not  indicating  a 
teamwork  relationship;  two  indicated 
no  relationship  at  all;  and  in  15  in¬ 
stances  the  relationship  was  not  de¬ 
fined.  Unless  we  are  to  limit  our  home 
teaching  services  to  non-rehabilitable 
clients  we  are  ignoring  the  service  of 
a  valuable  rehabilitation  aid  if  we  do 
not  include  the  home  teacher  in  our 
rehabilitation  team. 

In  response  to  our  request  for  com¬ 
ments  on  the  future  outlook  for  home 
teaching,  we  received  some  interesting 
and  valuable  suggestions.  The  follow¬ 
ing  include  some  of  these  which  we 
have  admittedly  modified  in  some  cases 
to  fit  them  into  a  total  concept  of  the 
profession  and  function  of  the  home 
teacher. 

1.  A  clear-cut  definition  of  the  func¬ 
tion  of  a  home  teacher  is  needed, 
and  a  general  community  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  status  and  function  of 
the  home  teacher.  The  home 
teacher  has  now  graduated  from 
the  pioneer  class  and  should  be 
the  equal  at  least,  in  professional 
status,  salary  and  work  require¬ 
ments,  to  other  teachers  and  social 
workers. 

2.  Teachers  should  be  qualified  as 
public  school  teachers  and  cer¬ 
tificated  in  the  same  way;  and  the 
casework  or  counseling  function 
should  not  be  just  incidental  to  the 
teaching  but  should  be  implement¬ 
ed  by  the  training  and  recognition 
it  needs. 

3.  Reading  braille  and  knitting  a  scarf 
are  not  enough.  Practical  skills  and 
academic  training  are  needed  for 
the  home  teacher  to  do  her  job 
well. 

4.  The  crafts  used  should  be  simple 
projects  easily  taught  and  learned. 


having  some  market  value,  some 
therapy  value,  and  some  impor¬ 
tance  as  aptitude  indicators  point¬ 
ing  toward  ultimate  rehabilitation. 

5.  More  attention  should  be  given  to 
services  to  older  people  and  pro¬ 
viding  the  home  teacher  who  is  to 
serve  them  with  relevant  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  advances  in  geri¬ 
atrics. 

6.  Blind  home  teachers  should  not 
teach  foot  travel  except  where  the 
client  cannot  attend  a  rehabilita¬ 
tion  center. 

7.  It  was  suggested  that  there  should 
be  one  home  teacher  for  every  400 
blind  persons.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  we  should  aim  toward 
securing  one  for  every  500. 

8.  The  home  teacher  is  the  best  con¬ 
tact  for  homebound  blind  persons, 
but  her  function  should  not  be 
limited  to  this,  and  the  conduct  of 
a  home  industries  program  is  a 
business  function  and  should  not 
be  confused  with  that  of  the  service 
of  the  home  teacher. 

9.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
intake  function  be  taken  away  from 
the  home  teacher  and  given  to  a 
social  worker,  allowing  the  teacher 
to  concentrate  on  instruction.  This 
would  divorce  teaching  and  case¬ 
work  and  would  lose  the  real  value 
of  the  home  teacher  as  the  advance 
agency  of  a  total  service  program. 
It  would  be  better  to  increase  the 
number  of  teachers,  concentrate  on 
their  skills,  limit  their  case  loads, 
and  use  them  to  make  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  rehabilitation  plan. 

10.  The  teacher’s  service  could  include 
preparing  clients  for  the  rehabih- 
tation  center,  making  family  con- 
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tacts  while  the  client  is  at  the 
center,  giving  other  than  rehabili¬ 
tation  follow-up  service  when  he 
leaves,  and  serving  directly  those 
who  cannot  attend  a  center. 

11.  More  attention  should  be  given  to 
services  to  multiple-handicapped 
persons. 

Summary 

Home  teaching  is  the  unique  con¬ 
tribution  of  services  to  blind  persons 
to  the  general  professional  set  of  dis¬ 
ciplines.  The  home  teacher  is  a  teacher 
of  the  skills  needed  by  blind  persons 
to  function  in  a  seeing  world.  He  is  a 
counselor,  personal  and  professional, 
needed  by  blind  persons  to  give  in¬ 
formation  and  assistance  in  developing 
attitudes  to  cope  with  that  seeing 
world.  He  helps  the  community  to  un¬ 
derstand  its  blind  persons,  teaches  it 
how  to  assist  them  and  to  use  them  as 
responsible,  contributing  citizens.  Its 
three  main  functions,  therefore,  are 
teaching,  social  rehabilitation,  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations. 

The  teacher,  then,  is  a  necessary  part 
of  a  rehabilitation  team  and  is  the 
advance  agent  of  the  agency  for  the 
blind  and  its  services.  The  visually 
handicapped  person  who  has  a  demon¬ 
strated  interest  in  other  visually  handi¬ 
capped  persons,  who  is  trained  as  a 
teacher  and  rehabilitation  worker  who 
speaks  and  writes  well,  who  has  or¬ 
dinary  handcraft  skills,  who  has  a  spirit 
and  willingness  to  serve,  has  the  basic 
qualifications  needed  to  do  this  im¬ 
portant  job.  Let  us  stop  trying  to  cover 
the  waterfront  with  the  home  teacher 
and  then  condemning  him  for  not  hav¬ 


ing  reached  the  professional  level  j 
which  our  jack-of-all-trades  concept  has 
made  impossible.  He  is  a  teaching 
counselor,  not  a  mechanic,  carpenter, 
seamstress,  cook,  cosmetician  and  heav¬ 
en  knows  what  else.  Let  him  teach  the 
skills  needed  by  blind  people  to  “see” 
—braille,  the  use  of  Talking  Books, 
typewriting,  simple  crafts,  and  to  take 
responsibility  for  filling  his  everyday 
living  needs.  If  more  skill  is  needed 
than  these,  let  him  use  community 
volunteers  or  let  the  agency  develop 
funds  to  pay  for  skilled  services  needed. 
If  homemaking  skills  are  needed  by 
the  blind  housewife  let  her  get  these 
in  a  rehabilitation  center;  and,  if  this 
is  not  possible,  let  the  agency  pay  a 
community  person  with  these  skills  to 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  home 
teacher.  If  the  service  of  a  skilled 
craftsman  is  needed  let  the  home  teach¬ 
er  be  free  to  locate  the  service  and 
make  it  available  to  the  client  through 
the  rehabilitation  counselor.  The  same 
approach  can  be  applied  to  teaching 
academic  subjects,  or  obtaining  highly 
skilled  casework  services. 

If  we  limit  the  home  teacher  to  these 
tasks,  insist  on  their  being  performed 
and  pay  salaries  consistent  with  the 
responsibilities  and  the  techniques  we 
are  asking,  the  home  teacher  will  be 
able  to  compete  with  other  disciplines 
and  be  a  real  asset  to  the  agency. 

But  our  brief  survey  would  not  be 
complete  without  reference  to  that  in¬ 
tangible  quality  known  as  the  spirit  of 
service  which  comes  only  from  a  sin¬ 
cere  humanitarian  desire  to  work  with 
and  serve  other  human  beings  in  a 
natural,  direct,  give-and-take,  though 
professional  human  relationship. 
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History  .and  Development  of  Specialized 
Education  for  the  Blind 

BERTHOLD  LOWENFELD,  Ph.D. 


When  in  1785  the  first  school  for  the 
blind  was  established  by  Valentin 
Haiiy  in  Paris,  the  blind— sociologically 
and  historically  speaking— were  at  the 
end  of  one  epoch  and  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  one.  In  an  article  published 
about  15  years  ago  the  author  distin¬ 
guished  three  periods  in  the  evolution 
of  society  in  which  the  blind  have  been 
considered  and  treated  in  fundamen¬ 
tally  difiFerent  ways.  “In  primitive  soci¬ 
ety  they  were  thought  unable  to  sur¬ 
vive  and  were  either  killed,  or  exposed 
and  left  to  starvation.  The  founding  of 
the  great  religions  produced  a  decisive 
change.  A  humanitarian  attitude  be¬ 
came  prevalent  which  gave  the  blind 
not  only  the  right  to  live  but  also  to  be 
protected.  At  the  end  of  this  period, 
several  blind  individuals  had  proved  by 
outstanding  achievements  that  their 
adaptation  to  normal  life  was  possible. 
The  accumulation  of  such  examples 
culminated  in  the  rise  of  the  third  pe¬ 
riod  which  is  characterized  by  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  the  blind  into  society.  Only 
in  this  period  was  the  soil  prepared  for 
the  beginning  of  planned  educational 
attempts.”* 

Valentin  Haiiy  was  moved  toward 
the  founding  of  the  first  school  for  the 


Dt.  Lowenfeld  is  superintendent  of  the  Cali¬ 
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from  Exceptional  Children,  November  1956. 

*  Lowenfeld,  B.,  “The  Education  of  the  Blind  in 
Public  Schools.”  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Oct. 
1941,  169-172. 


blind  largely  by  three  factors:  first,  the 
precedent  established  for  the  deaf  by 
Abbe  de  FEpee  who  founded  the  first 
residential  school  for  this  group  of 
handicapped  children;  second,  the  ever 
increasing  evidence  given  by  blind  in¬ 
dividuals  that  they  are  capable  of  being 
educated  and  producing  outstanding 
achievements;  and  third,  the  inhuman 
treatment  which  some  blind  beggar- 
musicians  met  at  the  hands  of  the  Pa¬ 
risian  populace.  At  that  time,  in  the 
late  eighteenth  century,  no  other  in¬ 
strumentality  for  the  new  venture  of 
educating  the  blind  seemed  feasible 
than  separating  them  from  the  seeing 
in  a  special  residential  school.  This 
form  of  providing  education  for  the 
blind  spread  from  France  to  other 
European  centers  and  from  Europe  to 
other  continents,  as  for  instance  in  the 
early  1830’s  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  proved  adequate  and  un¬ 
challenged  for  more  than  one  hundred 
years. 

During  these  years  the  blind  were  to 
a  large  extent  set  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  people  not  only  for  their  education 
but  also  for  their  subsequent  life.  In 
Germany  for  instance,  blind  children 
would  enter  the  residential  school  and 
upon  graduation  transfer  from  one 
building  to  another  where  handicrafts 
would  keep  them  productively  occu¬ 
pied  until  they  became  too  old  to  work 
and  were  moved  to  still  another  build¬ 
ing,  on  the  same  grounds,  for  the  aged 
blind— a  kind  of  “cradle  to  grave  secur¬ 
ity.”  But  even  those  who  left  the  resi¬ 
dential  school  were  not  supposed  to 
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compete  with  the  seeing  or  join  them 
socially  except  on  rare  occasions. 

This  condition  was  gradually  to 
change  and  more  and  more  blind  peo¬ 
ple  found  their  way  into  the  seeing  so¬ 
ciety,  often  in  opposition  to  the  “tradi¬ 
tional”  attitudes  of  those  supposed  to 
be  working  for  them.  In  the  United 
States  this  process  of  integration  moved 
faster  than  in  the  more  tradition-bound 
European  society  or  in  those  parts  of 
the  world  which  were  entirely  under 
European  influence.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  twentieth  many  blind 
adults  had  assumed  their  rightful  place 
in  society  and  it  was  natural  that  they 
began  to  think  about  the  possibility  of 
providing  education  for  blind  children 
within  the  local  public  school  systems. 
While  some  European  countries  experi¬ 
mented  temporarily  with  the  placement 
of  individual  blind  pupils  in  public 
schools  (primarily  in  Scotland),  prag¬ 
matic  American  education  developed 
the  so-called  “braille  class”  for  blind 
children  in  the  public  schools.  The  first 
one  opened  in  1900  in  Chicago  and  it  is 
significant  that  its  inception  was  due 
largely  to  the  efforts  of  three  men,  two 
of  whom  were  blind,  Mr.  John  B.  Curtis 
and  Mr.  Edward  J.  Nolan.  The  third 
man  who  was  responsible  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  braille  class  was  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind, 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Hall,  the  same  Hall  who 
supported  braille  against  the  New  York 
Point  and  invented  the  first  mechanical 
braille  writer  and  the  first  braille  stere¬ 
otyping  machine  in  1900.  It  would  be 
tempting  to  go  further  into  the  part 
which  blind  people  themselves  played 
in  originating  braille  classes  in  various 
communities  but  that  would  go  beyond 
the  scope  of  my  talk. 

Residential  Schools 

At  this  point  I  want  to  go  back  to 
the  influences  which  led  to  the  estab¬ 


lishment  of  braille  classes  in  public 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  their 
effect  on  the  residential  schools.  As  I 
see  it  there  are  mainly  three  factors  at 
play: 

1.  The  increasing  integration  of  the 
blind  into  society. 

2.  The  American  high  regard  for  pub¬ 
lic  school  education. 

3.  The  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
the  family  life  for  the  individual 
child. 

I  shall  now  discuss  the  changes  in  the 
residential  schools  as  they  reflect  these 
tendencies.  But  let  me  say  first  that  not 
all  schools  reacted  in  an  equally  re¬ 
sponsive  way  to  these  forces.  Some  are 
still  on  the  more  traditional  side  with 
policies  dating  back  to  older  days  of 
segregation.  Others  are  more  progres¬ 
sive— and  I  consider  this  a  good  word, 
not  one  to  shy  away  from— and  more 
responsive  to  positive  social  changes. 

Trend  Toward  Integrotion 

No  residential  school  can  overlook 
the  fact  that  children  must  be  brought 
up  to  take  as  adults  their  rightful  place 
in  society  with  the  privileges  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  all  citizens.  Some 
schools  believe  they  can  do  this  best  by 
retaining  their  pupils  completely  in  an 
environment  which  prepares  them  for 
their  future  life  but  does  not  expose 
them  to  it.  Many  schools,  however,  seek 
every  opportunity  to  give  their  pupils 
experiences  which  they  would  have 
were  they  growing  up  in  their  communi¬ 
ties.  They  seek  every  opportunity  to  take 
their  children  out  to  be  together  with 
others  or  to  bring  other  children  into 
the  school.  Church  and  Sunday  School 
attendance,  scouting,  competitive  and 
other  sport  activities,  and  social  affairs 
can  be  arranged  to  bring  seeing  and 
blind  children  together.  In  all  these  ef¬ 
forts  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  hav- 
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ing  blind  children  and  seeing  children 
together  is  by  itself  not  necessarily  de¬ 
sirable.  The  value  of  this  co-education 
depends  on  the  emotional  results  which 
it  has.  Some  children  will  derive  greater 
feelings  of  security  in  the  accepting  en¬ 
vironment  of  a  residential  school  and 
will  need  the  development  of  these 
feelings  before  they  are  ready  to  join 
seeing  children  successfully.  Others 
have  been  brought  up  in  a  home  en¬ 
vironment  which  succeeded  in  giving 
them  security  and  can  therefore  readily 
join  a  group  of  seeing  children  for  kin¬ 
dergarten  or  school  experiences. 

An  increasing  number  of  residential 
schools  recognize  that  it  is  their  res¬ 
ponsibility  not  only  to  prepare  children 
for  integration  with  the  seeing  but  also 
to  assist  them  in  their  first  experiences 
in  such  an  integration.  For  this  reason 
they  arrange  to  have  their  senior  high 
school  pupils  attend  regular  public 
schools  while  they  still  live  at  the  resi¬ 
dential  school.  Some  schools  have  only 
j  selected  students  go  to  the  public 
I  schools,  others  send  only  their  twelfth 
graders;  the  California  School  for  the 
i  Blind  has  all  three  senior  high  school 
grade  pupils  attend  public  high  school 
with  seeing  students.  In  order  to  make 
this  experience  a  really  constructive 
and  positive  one,  the  students  must  be 
supervised  and  assisted  by  tutoring, 
reading,  and  guidance.  If  their  number 
is  sufficiently  large  a  special  staff  mem¬ 
ber  should  carry  responsibility  for 
them.  I  might  mention  here  that  the 
state  of  California  has  been  pioneering 
in  this  field.  Our  beloved  Dr.  Newell 
Perry  attended  public  high  school  in 
Berkeley  from  1890  to  1892  when  he 
entered  the  University  of  California. 
After  him  the  school  continued  to  send 
on  an  individual  basis  highly  promising 
students  to  the  local  public  schools,  and 
in  1923  this  procedure  became  an  or¬ 
ganized  part  of  the  school’s  program. 

The  residential  school  must  be  con¬ 


tinuously  aware  of  its  responsibility  to 
educate  its  pupils  for  life,  and  life  of 
the  blind  today  is  in  the  community  of 
the  seeing. 

Public  School  Influence 

Perhaps  nowhere  else  but  in  the 
United  States  has  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  assumed  such  a  universal  role  as 
the  fundamental  instrument  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  parochial  and  private  schools 
which  we  have  follow  to  a  large  extent 
the  same  basic  course  of  study  which 
the  public  schools  teach.  This  principle 
was  by  no  means  always  the  accepted 
one  in  residential  schools  for  the  blind. 
W.  H.  Wilkinson,  the  superintendent  of 
the  California  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  protested  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  in  1872  against  a  resolution 
which  was  introduced  recommending 
that  schools  for  the  blind  “should  be 
conducted  as  nearly  as  possible  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  manner  and  methods  of  see¬ 
ing  schools.”  There  were  many  others 
who  shared  his  point  of  view.  On  the 
other  hand,  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  the 
first  director  of  Perkins  Institution,  was 
from  the  beginning  one  of  the  strongest 
advocates  of  public  school  education 
for  the  blind.  At  present  practically  all 
schools  for  the  blind  follow  essentially 
the  same  course  of  study  which  is 
taught  in  the  public  schools.  Some  sub¬ 
jects  resisted  adoption  by  schools  for 
the  blind  longer,  as  for  instance  chem¬ 
istry  and  physics,  while  others  were  ac¬ 
cepted  in  schools  for  the  blind  before 
public  schools  included  them  in  their 
curriculum,  as  for  instance,  typewrit¬ 
ing.  It  goes  without  saying  that  while 
the  course  of  study  is  the  same  in  resi¬ 
dential  schools  and  in  public  schools, 
the  methods  used  in  teaching  are  dif¬ 
ferent  and  must  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  blind  children.  The  identity  in 
the  course  of  studies  makes  it  possible 
to  transfer  students  from  residential 
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school  to  public  schools,  and  this  is  an 
advantage  which  is  quite  important  for 
some  residential  schools  in  their  present 
program.  It  will  become  still  more  im¬ 
portant  during  the  next  few  years, 
when  many  residential  schools  will  co¬ 
operate  with  the  public  schools  in  order 
to  provide  education  for  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  blind  pupils  due  to  the  retrolen- 
tal  fibroplasia  “inflation.”  It  should  also 
be  mentioned  that  most  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  are  now  admin¬ 
istratively  placed  in  state  departments 
of  education,  which  makes  them  actu¬ 
ally  a  part  of  the  public  school  system. 
This  was  not  always  the  case.  For  a 
long  time  residential  schools  were  un¬ 
der  the  administration  of  a  variety  of 
other  state  departments  than  those  of 
education,  for  instance,  under  boards  of 
institutions,  under  boards  of  control, 
under  special  boards  of  directors,  under 
social  welfare  departments,  etc;  but  the 
trend  is  now  definitely  to  place  resi¬ 
dential  schools  for  the  blind  in  depart¬ 
ments  of  education,  thus  making  them 
parts  of  the  public  school  system  of 
their  states. 

Importance  of  Family  Life 

The  vital  role  of  family  life  has  al¬ 
ways  been  recognized  in  a  rather  gen¬ 
eral  way.  The  more  specific  values  of 
family  living  for  the  individual  have 
been  brought  to  attention  only  in  the 
more  immediate  past  and  present.  This 
is  particularly  true  for  the  role  which 
maternal  relationship  plays  in  the  life 
of  the  young  child.  Comparatively  re¬ 
cent  research  dealing  with  severely  dis¬ 
turbed  children  has  revealed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  “maternal  deprivation”  as 
the  causative  factor.  Children  who  are 
unwanted,  unloved  and  rejected  are 
severely  damaged  in  their  ego  devel¬ 
opment.  This  is  particularly  true  for 
the  younger  age  groups.  Children  from 
three  to  five  years  are  considered  less 
vulnerable  with  vulnerability  diminish¬ 


ing  even  more  after  that  age.  A  number 
of  factors  are  said  to  be  important  in 
determining  vulnerability  even  in  older 
children.  Among  them  are:  length  of 
separation,  preparation  of  the  child  for 
the  separation,  loving  and  understand¬ 
ing  provided  by  those  who  are  in 
charge  of  the  child. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  findings  j 
and  their  public  acceptance  residential 
schools  have  broken  away  from  the  at¬ 
titude  widely  held  in  the  past  that  “par¬ 
ents  are  the  worst  enemy  of  their  blind 
child.”  They  now  stress  close  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  parents  and  make  every 
effort  to  assist  those  parents  who  do  not 
appear  to  have  desirable  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  their  blind  child.  Services  for  pre¬ 
school  blind  children  which  concen¬ 
trate  upon  helping  parents  to  provide 
for  their  child  a  loving  and  accepting 
family  environment  are  of  basic  im¬ 
portance  in  this  respect.  Most  schools 
for  the  blind  show  this  changed  atti¬ 
tude  toward  parents  by  their  desire  to 
have  children  spend  as  much  of  their 
time  as  possible  with  their  families, 
either  by  accepting  them  as  day  pupils 
or  by  having  them  spend  as  many 
weekends  as  possible  with  their  fam¬ 
ilies.  They  also  have  parent  organiza¬ 
tions  and  stress  friendly  and  helpful 
parent-school  relationship.  I  am  sure 
there  is  still  much  that  can  be  done  in 
this  particular  field,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  at  present  schools  tend  to 
work  together  with  parents  rather  than 
without  or  against  them  as  they  did  in 
the  past.  The  problem  of  co-operation 
between  the  home  and  the  school  is  of 
course  not  confined  to  residential 
schools;  it  is  also  one  which  public 
schools  have  to  face  and,  it  can  be  said 
without  contradiction,  have  still  to 
solve. 

I  hope  I  have  succeeded  in  showing 
to  you  that  the  same  forces  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  classes  for  blind 
children  in  public  schools  have  also 
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affected  the  residential  schools  and  that 
they  have  been  responsive  to  them. 

Public  School  Classes 

Now  to  the  classes  for  blind  children 
in  public  schools.  The  outstanding 
characteristic  of  public  school  provi¬ 
sions  is  their  growth,  particularly  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years.  Secondly,  the 
factors  which  gave  initial  impetus  to 
the  growth  of  these  classes  are  of  course 
still  at  work,  and  we  will  see  how  they 
have  influenced  the  development  of 
this  medium  of  educating  blind  chil¬ 
dren.  Thirdly,  as  public  school  classes 
grew,  it  became  necessary  to  give  them 
the  legal  foundations  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  support  for  them  as  a  part  of  reg¬ 
ular  public  school  facilities. 

Growth 

After  a  period  of  initial  growth  the 
number  of  public  school  classes  and  the 
number  of  children  attending  them 
reached  a  plateau  which  lasted  until 
about  1948.  During  the  years  preceding 
1948  about  500  to  600  pupils  or  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  all  blind  children  in 
the  United  States  attended  public 
school  classes  which  were  then  avail¬ 
able  in  about  20  to  25  communities. 
From  1949  on— the  year  when  the  first 
retrolental  fibroplasia  cases  reached 
school  age— the  total  number  of  blind 
children  in  the  United  States  began  to 
increase,  but  public  school  classes  and 
their  population  have  grown  much  fast¬ 
er  than  residential  schools. 

The  total  blind  school  population  in¬ 
creased  from  1949  to  1956  from  5,670 
to  7,871,  or  by  2,201  pupils,  that  is  by 
39  per  cent.  The  residential  school  pop¬ 
ulation  rose  during  this  period  from 
5,014  to  5,955,  or  by  941  pupils,  that  is 
19  per  cent.  The  public  school  popula¬ 
tion  increased  from  656  to  1,916  pupils 
or  by  1,260  pupils,  that  is  by  192  per 
cent,  thus  almost  tripling  its  population. 
While  in  1949  less  than  12  per  cent  of 


all  blind  children  attended  public 
school  classes,  in  1956  about  25  per 
cent  do  so.  The  number  of  communities 
in  which  such  classes  are  available  has 
risen  from  26  to  73  in  these  last  seven 
years. 

From  statistics  available  it  appears 
that  the  peak  years  of  birth  of  children 
with  retrolental  fibroplasia  were  from 
1951  to  1953.  From  1954  on  their  num¬ 
ber  decreased  due  to  the  control  of 
oxygen  supplied  to  prematurely  born 
babies  after  it  was  found  that  high  con¬ 
densation  of  oxygen  in  the  incubators 
was  the  main  cause  of  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia.  In  1955  and  particularly  in  1956 
we  have  found  so  far  only  sporadic 
cases  of  this  disease,  which  at  its  peak 
caused  up  to  80  per  cent  of  all  blind¬ 
ness  in  preschool  children.  It  can,  there¬ 
fore,  safely  be  predicted  that  the  next 
four  years  will  see  a  continued  growth 
of  the  blind  school  population,  and 
therefore  of  the  public  school  classes 
for  blind  children. 

From  1957  to  1960  the  children  bom 
during  the  peak  years  of  retrolental  fi¬ 
broplasia  will  become  of  school  age, 
and  by  1961  the  wave  of  retrolental  fi¬ 
broplasia  children  will  have  been  large¬ 
ly  absorbed  by  educational  facilities. 
By  1972,  this  wave  should  have  passed 
through  the  residential  and  public 
school  facilities.  It  can  also  be  foreseen 
that  from  about  1963  on  there  should  be 
more  students  graduated  than  admitted 
to  educational  facilities  for  the  blind  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  output  should 
become  greater  than  the  intake. 

There  are  two  other  factors  besides 
retrolental  fibroplasia  which  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  show  their  influence:  the 
population  increase  in  the  United 
States  in  general,  and  in  some  states  in 
particular,  which  will  tend  to  increase 
proportionately  the  number  of  blind 
children;  and  medical  progress,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  use  of  antibiotics,  which  con¬ 
tributes  toward  a  reduction  of  the  in- 
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cidence  of  blindness  among  children. 
In  general  it  can  be  said  that  after  a 
few  years  of  increase  in  the  school  age 
population  of  blind  children,  there 
should  come  a  marked  decrease,  most 
likely  to  numbers  comparable  to  those 
which  prevailed  for  years  before  the 
retrolental  fibroplasia  era.  It  appears 
that  the  public  school  classes  are  more 
markedly  affected  by  this  trend,  and  it 
stands  to  reason  that  they  will  also  be 
more  affected  by  the  expected  reces¬ 
sion. 

Further  Integration 

The  philosophy  of  integration  which 
stood  at  the  cradle  of  the  public  school 
classes  shows  its  continuing  influence 
in  the  type  of  services  provided  for 
blind  children  in  public  schools.  The 
early  classes  for  blind  children  were 
called  “braille  classes”  and  were  either 
segregated  classes  or  classes  in  which 
the  blind  children  were  enrolled  and 
where  they  stayed  for  most  of  their 
time.  They  went  out  to  regular  classes 
only  for  certain  hours  in  order  to  take 
part  in  those  subjects  which  they  could 
easily  follow  with  their  seeing  fellow 
students.  Gradually  the  accent  shifted. 
Instead  of  the  more  segregated  facili¬ 
ties  which  stressed  the  braille  class  as 
the  home  base  and  mainstay  of  the 
blind  child,  resource  teachers  are  now 
available  in  most  public  schools.  The 
blind  child  is  placed  in  the  regular 
classroom  and  turns  to  the  resource 
teacher  for  any  special  help  needed  and 
so  does  his  regular  classroom  teacher. 
In  some  cases,  itinerant  teachers  are 
available  who  visit  the  classroom  in 
which  a  blind  child  is  placed.  They  as¬ 
sist  the  pupil  and  his  teacher  with  ad¬ 
vice  and  equipment  which  might  be 
helpful  in  the  given  situation.  These 
arrangements  put  the  blind  child  right 
into  the  regular  classroom  and  either 
take  him  out  of  it  for  special  services 
rendered  by  the  resource  teacher  or 


leave  him  in  it  altogether  if  an  itinerant 
teacher  is  provided. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  itin¬ 
erant  teacher  program  has  its  place 
largely  for  older  pupils  in  junior  and 
senior  high  school.  The  elementary  pu¬ 
pil  has  educational  needs  of  a  special 
nature  which  cannot  be  satisfied  by  the 
services  of  an  itinerant  teacher  without 
taking  too  much  of  an  unnecessary  risk 
in  regard  to  a  sound  foundation  for  his 
educational  progress.  No  doubt  that  an 
individual  pupil  who  is  gifted  and  in¬ 
dependent  can  get  along  with  itinerant 
teacher  services.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
such  pupils  have  always  been  found 
getting  along  well  even  without  any 
specialized  teacher  except  perhaps  for 
the  teaching  of  braille  reading  and 
writing.  But  as  a  program  I  feel  the 
itinerant  teacher  service  does  not  oflFer 
enough  support  for  the  young  blind 
child. 

While  integration  is  a  desirable  goal 
it  should  be  recognized  that  some  blind 
children  may  not  be  ready  for  it  due  to 
either  environmental  or  indigenous  fac¬ 
tors.  Efforts  to  integrate  them  put  pres¬ 
sures  on  them  which  are  not  conducive 
to  good  mental  health.  For  these  chil¬ 
dren  placement  in  a  residential  school  is 
preferable  provided  they  can  gain  there 
feelings  of  security  and  self-confidence 
which  will  give  them  a  better  chance  to 
make  later  use  of  opportunities  for  in¬ 
tegration. 

Co-operation  with  the  parents  is  es¬ 
sential  if  public  school  classes  are  to 
provide  real  social  integration  for  the 
blind  child.  The  blind  youngster  who 
attends  a  public  school  class  and  goes 
for  his  recreational  activities  to  an 
agency  for  the  blind  or  to  a  summer 
camp  for  blind  children  is  certainly  not 
integrating  socially  in  spite  of  all  efforts 
his  teachers  may  make.  Therefore  the 
philosophy  of  integration  must  be  car¬ 
ried  into  the  home  of  the  blind  child 
in  order  to  become  really  effective. 
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Legal  Provisions 

During  the  early  years  of  the  public 
school  movement  provisions  were  made 
on  an  individual  basis  and  as  needs  be¬ 
came  apparent.  With  the  growth  of  the 
public  school  classes  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  the  needs  by  legislation 
and  to  provide  organized  services  in 
order  to  remove  obstacles  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  expansion  of  public  school  educa¬ 
tion  for  blind  children.  There  are  main¬ 
ly  four  areas  in  which  provisions  of  a 
legislative  or  administrative  nature 
were  made. 

First,  in  many  State  Departments  of 
Education,  bureaus  or  departments  of 
special  education  were  established. 
These  departments  at  first  served  in  the 
interest  of  all  handicapped  children, 
but  often  only  with  one  Director  of 
Special  Education  trying  to  meet  the 
diverse  needs  of  all  groups.  Later  the 
larger  states  established  enough  posi¬ 
tions  to  have  specialists  in  the  various 
branches  of  special  education  serve  on 
the  state  level.  The  same  trend  can  be 
observed  in  large  city  school  systems. 

Second,  providing  special  education¬ 
al  facilities  for  handicapped  children 
causes  excess  expenditures  on  the  part 
of  the  local  community,  which  would 
tend  to  deny  such  children  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  local  school  attendance. 
Many  states  decided  therefore  to  reim¬ 
burse  the  school  districts  for  the  excess 
cost  of  providing  special  facilities  on  a 
per  capita  basis.  In  California  for  in¬ 
stance,  this  excess  cost  is  $400  for  every 
unit  of  average  attendance. 

Third,  while  non-handicapped  chil¬ 
dren  can  attend  the  public  school  in 
their  neighborhood,  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren  usually  need  to  be  transported  to 
school  from  a  larger  area  than  the  local 
school  district.  A  class  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren  may,  for  instance,  take  in  all  blind 
children  who  live  within  an  hour's  bus 
ride.  This  transportation  by  itself  often 


consumed  the  allotted  excess  cost,  and 
it  was  therefore  necessary  to  make  spe¬ 
cial  provisions  for  coverage  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  for  transportation.  In  California 
for  instance,  up  to  $350  per  unit  of  av¬ 
erage  daily  attendance  can  be  paid  for 
the  cost  of  transporting  blind  pupils  to 
and  from  school. 

Fourth,  blind  children  in  public 
schools  need  textbooks  in  braille,  and 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  assigned  quotas  to  the  public 
school  classes  according  to  their  num¬ 
ber  of  students.  There  are  however 
many  textbooks  which  are  not  available 
in  braille  and  therefore  blind  pupils 
must  rely  upon  seeing  people  to  read 
the  texts  to  them.  This  need  is  particu¬ 
larly  urgent  on  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school  level.  Many  states  have 
more  or  less  long-standing  arrange¬ 
ments  to  pay  for  readers  for  blind  col¬ 
lege  students.  Some  states  are  now 
providing  similar  assistance  to  blind 
students  in  public  schools.  In  Califor¬ 
nia  for  instance,  up  to  $400  can  be  paid 
to  the  public  schools  when  a  reader  has 
actually  been  provided  to  assist  a  blind 
pupil  with  his  studies. 

Not  all  states  have  all  these  provi¬ 
sions  and  some  of  them  have  none.  But 
the  trend  is  in  the  direction  of  estab¬ 
lishing  legally  those  conditions  which 
will  encourage  public  school  districts 
to  provide  education  for  exceptional 
children. 

There  are  two  questions  which  I  will 
discuss  shortly  before  concluding  this 
presentation.  One  is  the  often  asked 
question,  “Which  kind  of  facility  is  bet¬ 
ter— the  residential  school  or  the  public 
school  class?”  I  cannot  share  the  point 
of  view  expressed  by  some  superintend¬ 
ents  of  residential  schools  that  theirs  is 
the  one  best  method  of  “giving  the 
blind  child  the  fullest  possible  educa¬ 
tion  and  care.”  If  we  ask  which  facility 
is  better  we  must  consider  better  for 
whom,  and  also  what  is  the  quality  of 
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the  individual  facility.  I  cannot  here  go 
into  a  discussion  of  this  problem  except 
to  say  that  the  individual  facility,  be  it 
residential  school  or  public  school  class, 
should  be  evaluated  and  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  child  should  be  considered.  Both 
residential  schools  and  public  school 
classes  have  inherent  advantages  and 
disadvantages  which  must  be  weighed 
and  considered  for  each  child  individu¬ 
ally.* 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  problem, 
“Who  can  determine  the  best  facility 
for  each  child.”  I  do  not  think  that  this 
is  a  decision  which  can  be  reached  by 
any  interview  or  even  by  any  evalua¬ 
tive  conference  of  people  who  are  not 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  child  and 
his  developmental  history  and  his  en¬ 
vironmental  status.  Whenever  services 
for  preschool  blind  children  are  avail¬ 


*Lowenfeld,  B.,  Out  Blind  Children,  Growing 
and  Learning  With  Them.  Charles  C.  Thomas, 
Springfield,  Illinois,  1956,  pp.  126-145. 


able  the  visiting  teacher  is  perhaps  the 
person  most  familiar  with  the  child  and 
best  prepared  to  assist  the  parents  in  i 
making  their  decision.  If  such  services 
are  not  available  placement  either  in 
the  residential  school  or  the  public 
school  class  should  be  considered  as 
provisional  until  the  teacher  has  de¬ 
cided  whether  the  child  is  placed  to  his 
best  advantage.  If  not,  referrals  from 
one  facility  to  the  other  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged  and  I  am  confident  that  both 
sides  will  disregard  any  selfish  or  pro¬ 
prietary  tendencies  in  the  interest  of 
the  blind  child  and  his  family.  The 
willingness  to  do  this  depends  of  course 
upon  the  mutual  respect  which  resi¬ 
dential  school  people  and  public  school 
people  must  have  for  each  other’s  work 
and  desire  to  serve  a  common  cause.  I 
would  like  to  end  my  discussion  with 
an  appeal  for  this  kind  of  co-operative 
spirit.  Not  only  is  it  essential  for  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  our  blind  children,  but 
it  will  also  go  far  toward  raising  the 
dignity  of  our  profession. 
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Migel  Honors  to  Mrs.  Breckinridge 
and  General  Maas 


Mrs.  Aida  de  Acosta  Breckinridge, 
founder  of  the  Eye  Bank  for  Sight  Res¬ 
toration  in  New  York,  and  General 
Melvin  J.  Maas,  chairman  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Physically  Handicapped,  were 
awarded  the  Migel  Medal  for  1956  for 
their  outstanding  service  in  the  field  of 
blindness.  The  awards  were  presented 
by  Helen  Keller  at  the  annual  Founda¬ 
tion  Day  ceremonies  in  October  at  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

In  presenting  the  award  to  Mrs. 
Breckinridge,  Miss  Keller  expressed 
deep  appreciation  for  '‘the  imagination 
and  energy  with  which  you  have  di¬ 
rected  the  Eye  Bank  for  Sight  Restora¬ 
tion  and  brought  about  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Wilmer  Institute  at  Johns 
Hopkins.  It  is  touching  that  instead  of 
submitting  to  adverse  circumstances 
you  have  thrown  yourself  into  the  labor 
of  raising  large  sums  to  train  promising 
doctors  in  ophthalmology.” 

To  General  Maas  Miss  Keller  said, 
"There  is  no  measuring  the  power  with 
which  your  energy  and  driving  force 
bring  home  to  the  public  the  principle 
that  employers  have  a  supply  of  skilled 
labor  in  those  who  are  physically  hand¬ 
icapped.” 

Mrs.  Breckinridge  made  headlines  in 
her  youth  at  school  in  Paris  as  the  first 
woman  to  fly  solo  in  a  dirigible.  Her 
skill  as  an  organizer  has  been  drafted 
for  many  important  projects,  including 
President  Hoover’s  White  House  Con¬ 
ference  on  Child  Health  and  Protec¬ 
tion,  the  American  Child  Health  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the 
National  War  Fund. 

When  her  eyesight  began  to  fail,  she 


turned  her  unbounded  energy  to  the 
problems  of  saving  sight.  Her  untiring 
efforts  and  initiative  are  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  establishment  of  the  Wil¬ 
mer  Institute  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospi¬ 
tal.  In  addition  she  raised  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  endow  scholarships  for 
promising  young  doctors  to  complete 
graduate  training  in  ophthalmology  at 
the  Institute.  The  Eye  Bank  for  Sight 
Restoration  was  established  in  1945, 
with  Mrs.  Breckinridge  as  its  first  exec¬ 
utive  director. 

General  Maas  retired  from  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  in  1952  after  serving  in  three 
wars.  He  had  then  been  blind  for  one 
year.  However,  he  was  not  yet  ready  for 
retirement.  He  had  already  crammed 
three  careers  into  his  fifty-four  years.  In 
his  early  twenties  he  had  organized  a 
successful  insurance  business.  He  had 
spent  sixteen  crusading  years  as  Minne¬ 
sota’s  representative  to  Congress.  And 
as  a  Marine  he  wears  two  treasured 
combat  decorations,  the  Silver  Star  and 
the  Purple  Heart. 

Instead  of  retreating  into  inactivity 
he  plunged  into  a  multitude  of  assign¬ 
ments  in  behalf  of  disabled  servicemen. 
He  has  logged  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  miles  of  travel  in  all  forty-eight 
states,  Hawaii  and  Europe,  and  has 
made  about  300  speeches  a  year  before 
legislatures,  service  clubs,  labor  and 
employer  organizations  urging  greater 
opportunities  for  the  disabled. 

Through  the  years  he  has  declined 
many  attractive  offers  of  positions  in 
private  industry  in  order  to  serve  on  the 
President’s  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Physically  Handicapped.  He  be¬ 
came  its  chairman  in  1954.  His  own 
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traveling  schedule,  which  sometimes  of  his  contention  that  physical  disabil- 
calls  for  two  speeches  plus  five  radio  ity  need  not  cut  down  a  man  s  produc- 
and  television  interviews  a  day,  is  proof  tivity. 


Milk  Program  for  Blind  Children 


Those  serving  blind  children  in  schools 
and  other  institutions  and  agencies  are 
urged  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
Special  Milk  Program  which  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  ad¬ 
ministers  to  make  more  milk  available 
to  children. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  opera¬ 
tion,  participation  in  the  milk  program 
was  limited  to  nonprofit  schools  of  high 
school  grade  and  under.  However,  on 
July  20,  1956,  the  President  signed 
Public  Law  752,  (84th  Congress)  ex¬ 
tending  eligibility  to  nonprofit  nursery 
schools,  child-care  centers,  settlement 
houses,  summer  camps  and  similar  non¬ 
profit  institutions  devoted  to  the  care 
and  training  of  children.  The  program 
was  made  effective  August  1,  1956,  and 
is  now  available  to  any  eligible  child¬ 
care  institution. 

To  the  extent  practicable  and  per¬ 
missible  under  state  law,  responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  the  program 
in  child-care  institutions  within  the 
various  states  has  been  assumed  by  an 
agency  of  the  state  under  agreement 
with  the  Department.  The  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  administers  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  states  where  such  co-operative 
agreements  are  not  now  in  effect. 

“This  continuation  and  broadening  of 
the  program  provides  a  great  opportu¬ 
nity,”  Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
True  D.  Morse  has  said,  “to  all  who 
have  helped  with  the  program  already— 
and  to  many  more  groups,  in  addition. 
We  in  the  Department  are  encouraging 
maximum  utilization  of  it.  We  hope 
that  state  educational  agencies  and 


schools  will  continue  their  good  work, 
and— with  assurance  of  the  program’s 
continuation— that  many  more  schools 
will  take  part  in  it.” 

Extension  of  the  program  to  the  new 
group  of  eligibles— such  as  nursery 
schools,  child-care  institutions  and  sum¬ 
mer  camps— is  making  good  progress. 
Since  many  of  these  newly-eligible  in¬ 
stitutions  are  not  a  regular  part  of  an 
organized  system,  in  contrast  to  the 
schools,  the  task  of  assuring  that  all 
eligibles  know  of  the  program  is 
greater,  and  is  receiving  special  atten¬ 
tion. 

“I  hope  that  everyone  connected  with 
an  institution  eligible  to  take  part,”  Mr. 
Morse  said,  “will  give  full  and  earnest 
consideration  to  the  opportunities  the 
program  offers  to  increase  milk  con¬ 
sumption  among  children  served  by 
these  institutions.  I  hope  that  all  who 
have  an  interest  in  such  organizations 
will  see  that  availability  of  the  program 
is  called  to  the  attention  of  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  operation  of  individual 
child-care  institutions. 

“This  program,  if  it  is  utilized  to  its 
full  extent,  can  provide  a  very  vital 
force  in  aiding  both  our  children  and 
our  dairy  industry.  As  the  program  be¬ 
gins  its  third  year  of  operation,  I 
strongly  urge  all  who  are  eligible  for 
the  program  to  take  full  advantage  of 
it,  to  help  increase  the  consumption  of 
milk  by  children.” 

The  Special  Milk  Program  encour¬ 
ages  increased  consumption  of  fluid 
whole  milk  by  paying  reimbursement: 
to  the  schools,  camps,  and  child-care 
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institutions  for  additional  milk  served 
to  children.  Maximum  rates  of  reim¬ 
bursement  vary  from  three  to  four  cents 
per  half-pint  of  milk. 

The  program  is  administered  na¬ 
tionally  by  US  da’s  Agricultural  Mar¬ 
keting  Service.  In  the  states,  it  is  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  state  educational 
agency  in  public  schools  and,  in  some 
states,  this  same  agency  handles  the 
program  in  nonprofit  private  schools 
and  child-care  institutions.  Some  states 
operate  it  in  child-care  institutions 
through  some  other  state  agency.  In 
still  other  states,  AMS  administers  the 
program  directly  in  private  schools  and 
institutions. 

There  is  below  a  list  of  states  where 
agreements  have  been  executed  with 
state  agencies  for  administration  of  the 
program  in  the  respective  state.  All  in¬ 
terested  child-care  institutions  in  these 
states  should  be  referred  to  the  respec¬ 
tive  state  agency  for  details  of  partici¬ 
pation.  In  the  remaining  states  final 
negotiations  are  not  complete  and  for 
the  time  being,  any  interested  child¬ 
care  institution  in  those  states  should 
be  instructed  to  contact  the  appropriate 
Area  Office  of  the  Agricultural  Market¬ 
ing  Service,  Food  Distribution  Division. 

I  The  address  of  the  Food  Distribution 
Division  office  to  be  contacted  for  this 
latter  group  of  states  is  also  added. 

A  pamphlet  PA-248,  recently  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  ex¬ 
plains  in  general  terms  how  the  program 
operates.  Copies  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Mar¬ 
keting  Service,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

States  in  which  the  Department  of 
Education  will  administer  the  program 
in  child-care  institutions: 

California  District  of  Columbia 

Colorado  Georgia 

Connecticut  Illinois 


Indiana 

North  Carolina 

Kansas 

Oklahoma 

Kentucky 

Rhode  Island 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Massachusetts 

Vermont 

Mississippi 

Washington 

New  Mexico 

Wyoming 

States  in  which  an  alternate  state 
agency,  other  than  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  will  administer  all 
child-care  institutions: 

Delaware 

Mr.  Alexis  Tarumianz 
Business  Administrator 
Delaware  State  Hospital 
Farnhurst,  Delaware 

New  York 

New  York  State  Division  of  Standards 
and  Purchase 
103  Washington  Avenue 
Albany,  New  York 

Ohio 

State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
85  Washington  Avenue 
Columbus  8,  Ohio 

Tennessee 

State  Department  of  Agriculture 
402  State  Office  Building 
Nashville  3,  Tennessee 

Utah 

State  Welfare  Commission 
220  State  Capitol  Building 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

States  in  which  interested  ehild-care 
institutions  should  eontaet  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Food 
Distribution  Division  Offiees  for  in¬ 
formation,  until  final  arrangements  are 
eoneluded  for  state  ageney  administra¬ 
tion  are: 
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Northeast  Area 

Food  Distribution  Division,  AMS 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
139  Centre  Street,  Room  506 
New  York  13,  New  York 

Maine 

Maryland 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia 

Southeast  Area 

Food  Distribution  Division,  AMS 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
50  Seventh  Street,  N.E.,  Rm  252 
Atlanta  5,  Georgia 

Alabama 

Florida 

South  Carolina 
Virginia 
Midwest  Area 

Food  Distribution  Division,  AMS 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
226  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Room  1412 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 

Iowa 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
Wisconsin 
Western  Area 

Food  Distribution  Division,  AMS 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Room  404,  Appraisers  Building 
630  Sansome  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 

Arizona 

Idaho 

Nevada 

Montana 

Oregon 

Hawaii 

Southwt:st  Area 
Food  Distribution  Division,  AMS 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
1114  Commerce  Street,  Room  1812 
Dallas,  Texas 

Arkansas 
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Several  indications  of  renewed  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  place  of  home  teaching  in 
the  field  of  work  for  the  blind  have  re¬ 
cently  appeared.  This  issue  of  the  New 
Outlook  carries  two  papers  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  subject,  and  the  column,  “Hind¬ 
sight,”  comments  on  an  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  report  to  an  agency 
for  the  blind  on  the  subject. 

The  true  importance  of  home  teach¬ 
ing  is  easily  overlooked,  and  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  frank  there  are  specialists  in  other 
areas  of  work  for  the  blind  who,  more 
unconsciously  than  purposely,  relegate 
home  teaching  to  a  second-rate  status 
in  the  field.  Actually,  it  has  been  a  vital 
service  in  this  country  and  in  England, 
and  it  continues  to  increase  in  impor¬ 
tance  with  the  growing  numbers  of 
adult  blind  people  in  the  population. 

Throughout  much  of  what  has  been 
said  on  many  occasions  in  the  past  and 
that  is  said  in  this  issue  of  the  New 
Outlook  about  the  nature  of  home 
teaching  and  about  its  contribution  in 
this  modern  day  runs  the  conviction 
that  this  area  of  service  has  greater  po¬ 
tential  than  is  now  being  realized.  De¬ 
velopment  of  a  professional  area  and 
more  extensive  and  more  specific  train¬ 
ing  for  home  teachers  are  imperative  if 
the  service  is  to  continue  and  to  grow; 
all  of  this,  however,  with  the  provision 
of  certain  precautions. 

It  seems  obvious  that  among  other 
reasons  why  home  teaching  has  for  a 
long  time  been  more  or  less  neglected 
is  that  there  is  no  sharp  conception  of 
its  function.  A  home  teacher’s  area  of 
service  covers  a  range  of  activities  and 
skills  and  is  therefore  particularly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  define  and  classify.  In  the  earlier 
days  of  a  more  casual  approach  there 
was  less  need  for  sharp  definition.  To¬ 
day  we  attempt  to  use  a  more  carefully 


detailed  analysis  of  the  aims  and  of  the 
most  effective  ways  of  achieving  them. 
Application  of  professional  concepts  in 
home  teaching  represent  progress  in 
providing  service— service  of  a  special 
kind  to  people  who  have  a  special  prob¬ 
lem. 

But  with  all  our  advanced  knowledge 
and  technique  in  the  recurrent  refer¬ 
ences  to  this  area  among  home  teachers 
and/or  other  workers  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  the  essential  historic  roots  of  the 
system,  and  caution  ourselves  about 
breaking  it  down  into  small,  compart¬ 
mentalized  exclusive  specializations. 
Home  teaching  is  a  multiple-faceted 
service,  all  or  many  of  the  facets  of 
which  are  embodied  in  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual. 

Above  all,  in  seeking  to  clarify  home 
teaching  and  to  make  it  a  true  and  more 
effective  profession  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  proven  worth  of  a  time- 
tested  old-fashioned  concept  which  is 
part  of  its  essence:  friendly,  informal 
visiting-counseling-teaching  in  the  fa¬ 
miliar  surroundings  of  the  home.  To 
combine  the  “common  garden  variety” 
of  genuine  personal  friendship  and 
man-to-man  counseling  as  between 
equals,  with  broad,  well-grounded  so¬ 
cial  work  training  and  professional 
orientation,  is  to  achieve  in  one  indi¬ 
vidual  a  worker  whose  contribution  to 
the  typical  newly  blind  adult  is  une¬ 
qualled  by  any  other  special  service. 

Who  will  say  that  the  country  doctor 
of  an  earlier  day  did  not,  by  his  per¬ 
sonal  friendship  and  intimate  family 
counseling,  contribute  to  physical  res¬ 
toration  and  mental  adjustment  in  the 
absence  of  today’s  highly  developed 
technical  and  scientific  resources?  And 
that  the  same  personal  element  today 
added  to  advanced  medical  knowledge 
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will  not  enhance  the  eflFectiveness  of 
the  service  rendered?  The  analogy  ap¬ 
plies  with  considerable  force  to  the 
practitioner  of  home  teaching,  for  this 
area  of  service  to  blind  people,  more 
than  any  other,  is  uniquely  character¬ 
ized  by  this  powerful  relationship  be¬ 
tween  blind  person  and  worker.  With¬ 
out  it  home  teaching  would  never  have 
become  what  it  is.  Not  to  retain  that 
unique  character  would  be  to  lose 
something  valuable,  something  irre¬ 
placeable. 

HINDSIGHT 

By  M.  Robert  Barnett 

ROSES  BY  OTHER  NAMES 

The  term  "Home  Teacher”  and  the 
area  of  service  encompassed  by  the 
term  "Home  Teaching”  are  in  urgent 
need  of  clarification.  .  . 

The  foregoing  is  quoted  from  a  re¬ 
port  directed  to  the  authorities  in 
charge  of  an  agency  for  the  blind  in 
one  state.  The  author  of  the  report, 
Alexander  F.  Handel,*  was  assisting 
those  authorities  to  study  their  total 
program.  Since  such  studies  of  neces¬ 
sity  must  involve  professional  standards 
and  must  reflect  possible  best  practices, 
we  in  this  department  intend  to  draw 
upon  Foundation  reports  from  time  to 
time  for  discussions  of  particular  prob¬ 
lems  in  our  field. 

It  is  not  possible,  Mr.  Handel’s  report 
continued,  to  suggest  standards  for  this 
area  without  a  clear  and  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  the  functions  and  duties 
assigned  to  home  teachers  by  the 
agency  administering  this  service. 

The  nature  and  character  of  home 
teaching  varies  from  state  to  state  and 
even  from  agency  to  agency  within  the 
same  state.  It  may  be  characterized  as 
a  vocation,  rather  than  a  profession,  in 


*  Consultant  in  Community  Planning,  Ameri 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


that  it  is  generally  entered  into  through 
an  informal  apprenticeship.  It  differs 
from  a  profession  in  that  preparation 
for  this  activity  is  not  based  on  a  read¬ 
ily  distinguishable  body  of  knowledge 
that  is  transmitted  through  an  organ¬ 
ized  curriculum.  The  efforts  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  and  of  The  Overbrook  School 
for  the  Blind  to  develop  a  professional 
base  for  home  teaching  have  been  im¬ 
portant,  but  they  have  not  succeeded 
in  bringing  order  and  unity  into  this 
field. 

In  one  state  on  the  East  coast,  all 
home  teachers  are  social  caseworkers. 
For  a  number  of  years,  this  state  has 
required  that  all  appointees  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  home  teacher  have  completed 
one  year  of  graduate  work  in  a  school 
of  social  work.  Last  year,  this  state 
began  a  policy  of  providing  educa¬ 
tional  leaves  for  a  second  year  of  grad¬ 
uate  study  in  social  work  in  order  to 
further  improve  the  quality  of  service. 
In  another  state,  the  home  teacher  is 
looked  upon  as  an  educator,  and  re¬ 
cruitment  is  directed  toward  securing 
personnel  who  have  completed  a  recog¬ 
nized  teacher  training  sequence. 

The  difficulty  in  generalizing  about 
this  area  of  work  is  suggested  by  a 
recent  study*  in  which  home  teachers 
reported  that  their  jobs  involved  an 
aggregate  of  90  different  duties.  An¬ 
other  study  revealed  that  home  teach¬ 
ers  carried  caseloads  ranging  from  10 
to  800  with  a  median  of  70.  Experience 
indicates  that  in  general  this  is  an  area 
of  activity  that  varies  in  content,  not 
only  with  the  employer,  but  also  with 
the  aptitudes  and  interests  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  "teacher.”  The  variations  that 
exist  in  this  field  are  suggested  by  the 
responses  of  home  teachers  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  question:  "In  view  of  the 

*Data  reported  by  Raymond  M,  Dickinson  at 
the  1956  convention  of  the  AAWB  in  Los  An¬ 
geles. 
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changing  aspects  of  our  work,  do  you 
think  that  the  title  ‘Home  Teacher’  ade¬ 
quately  describes  our  job;  if  not,  what 
do  you  suggest?”  The  largest  percent¬ 
age  that  answered  this  question  thought 
the  title  ‘Home  Teacher’  was  adequate; 
however,  other  titles  that  were  sug¬ 
gested  are  as  follows:  Teacher  of  Adult 
Blind;  Field  Worker  for  the  Blind; 
Social  Worker;  Counselor;  Social  Case¬ 
worker;  Home  Rehabilitation  Worker; 
Direct  Service  Worker.'* 

It  was  not  the  province  of  Mr.  Han¬ 
del’s  report  to  enter  into  an  extended 
consideration  of  the  problems  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  field  of  home  teaching. 
The  following  suggestions  were  made 
in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  helpful 
to  the  agency,  and  we  reprint  them 
verbatim: 

1.  A  review  should  be  made  of  the 
needs  of  blind  persons  who  are 
home-bound  because  of  physical, 
psychological  and  geographic  rea¬ 
sons. 

2.  Based  on  the  above  review,  a  de¬ 
cision  needs  to  be  made  regarding 
the  professional  and  technical  skills 
and  services  required  to  meet  these 
needs. 

3.  In  arriving  at  a  decision  regarding 
the  role  of  home  teachers,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggested  guides  are  consid¬ 
ered  pertinent. 

A.  Initial  contact  with  clients  should 
be  assigned  to  qualified  social  case¬ 
workers.  These  workers  should  be 
given  primary  responsibility  for  co¬ 
ordinating  the  Division’s  services  in 
behalf  of  the  individual  client,  at 
least  during  the  early  period  of  his 
contact  with  the  agency. 

B.  To  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
blind  adults,  maximum  use  should 
be  made  of  group  instruction  for 
such  subjects  as  braille,  typing,  cook¬ 
ing,  arts  and  crafts,  etc. 


*  A  Study  to  Determine  Standards  for  the 
Home  Teaching  Profession,”  Sarah  V.  Gissen- 
danner,  AAWB  Proceedings,  1956,  pp.  97-104. 


C.  To  meet  the  very  fundamental 
need  of  blind  persons  for  early  and 
intensive  travel  training,  especially 
qualified  mobility  instructors  should 
be  employed.  It  is  noted  in  passing 
that  for  the  vast  majority  of  blind 
persons,  ability  to  get  about  freely 
is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  per¬ 
sonal,  social  and  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation. 

D.  To  meet  a  large  variety  of  simple 
everyday  needs  of  blind  persons,  it 
is  desirable  to  develop  a  fairly  ex¬ 
tensive  program  of  volunteer  services. 
Services  of  the  type  referred  to  here 
include  the  use  of  volunteers  as  read¬ 
ers,  shoppers  or  shopping  guides, 
friendly  visitors,  etc.  These  services 
are  particularly  needed  by  those 
blind  persons  who  are  advanced  in 
years  and  those  who  suffer  physical 
disabilities  in  addition  to  blindness. 
To  be  effective,  provision  has  to  be 
made  to  select,  train  and  supervise 
these  volunteers  very  carefully.  The 
fact  that  private  agencies  may  by 
agreement  assume  responsibility  for 
providing  all  or  part  of  these  serv¬ 
ices  in  many  urban  communities  does 
not  relieve  the  Division  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  providing  general 
leadership  and  insuring  that  services 
reach  those  who  need  them. 

Thanks,  then,  to  continued  critical 
study— the  sign  of  growing  dissatisfac¬ 
tion— the  hardy  and  important  activity 
called  home  teaching  for  the  blind  may 
yet  mature  into  a  recognizable,  nation- 
ally-uniform  profession.  Names,  labels, 
and  titles  are  indeed  important,  and  do 
help  to  clarify  meanings  if  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  is  used  to  mean  the  same  thing  in 
different  places.  Roses  by  other  names 
may  smell  just  as  sweet,  but  how  can 
one  be  sure  of  that  without  smelling 
them  all? 

And  so,  there  seems  to  be  left  one 
large  phase  of  this  subject  which  may 
prove  to  be  the  real  core  around  which 
those  who  are  studying  this  profes¬ 
sional  problem  should  mold  their 
thoughts  and  plans.  This  is  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  simple  question  of  what  unique 
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needs  of  large  numbers  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  can  be  met  only  through  the  visit¬ 
ing  services  of  this  type  of  instructor, 
counselor,  or  social  caseworker.  We 
believe  that  the  need  for  a  sound  pro¬ 
fessional  base— probably  in  social  case¬ 
work-will  rapidly  be  recognized  and 
adopted.  This  is  both  necessary  and 
good.  It  is  the  “plus”  that  must  be  more 


intelligently  identified.  The  studies  and 
opinions  reported  in  this  cursory  ar¬ 
ticle  show  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
range  of  “plus”  duties  and  services  is 
extensive.  This  also  is  necessary  and 
good.  We  should  not  be  led  astray  from 
sound  professional  thinking,  however. 
Let  us  not  try  to  make  up  a  new  rose 
with  its  own  synthetic  fragrance. 


Book  Reviews 


Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  Social  Reformer. 
1801-1876.  (Harvard  Historical  Series, 
Vol.  67)  By  Harold  Schwartz.  380  pp. 
Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press, 
1956.  $6.  Reviewed  by  Gabriel  Farrell, 
D.D. 

Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  long  the  re¬ 
vered  leader  in  the  education  of  the 
blind,  seems  to  be  coming  in  for  a  re¬ 
appraisal  of  his  distinguished  career.  In 
1954  John  Jennings,  with  the  liberties 
of  a  fictionalized  biography,  told  of 
Howe’s  early  life,  portrayed  his  stirring 
adventures  in  the  Greek  struggle  for 
freedom  and  introduced  a  love  theme 
that  seemed  a  little  out  of  character. 
For  until  this  revival  of  interest  all  that 
had  been  written  about  the  great  re¬ 
former  came  from  the  pens  of  members 
of  his  family.  And  in  their  writings  he 
was,  as  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  wrote: 

Knight  of  a  better  era. 

Without  reproach  or  fear! 

Recent  books  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  The  Hero  of  Whittier  was  not 
above  reproach,  nor  without  fear.  In 
Louise  Hall  Tharp’s  fascinating  book. 
Three  Saints  and  a  Sinner,  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe  walks  through  the  pages. 

Dr.  Farrell  is  Director  Emeritus  of  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind,  a  trustee  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Overseas  Blind. 


for  he  married  Julia,  the  eldest  of  the 
Saints,  and  the  lives  of  all  revolved 
around  him.  It  is  revealed  that  the  dis¬ 
parity  in  their  ages  made  for  differ¬ 
ences,  and  that  while  Howe  crusaded 
for  the  rights  of  women  he  did  not 
want  them  exercised  in  his  own  family. 
The  ardent  and  constant  crusader 
found  it  hard  to  accept  the  crusading 
of  his  wife,  and  her  growing  distinc¬ 
tion  made  him  resentful. 

Now  this  book,  by  Harold  Schwartz, 
published  as  Volume  67  in  the  series 
of  Harvard  Historical  Studies,  presents 
another  picture  of  Howe  as  the  remark¬ 
able  Bostonian  who  actively  partici¬ 
pated  in  most  of  the  major  reform 
movements  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
This  book  is  real  biography,  based  on 
competent  research  and  an  unbiased 
approach. 

Mr.  Schwartz  has  explored  deeply 
the  great  mass  of  material  to  be  found 
in  the  Howe  papers:  his  extensive 
correspondence  with  Horace  Mann, 
Gharles  Sumner,  Theodore  Parker  and 
Henry  W.  Longfellow;  and  he  has  ex¬ 
amined  the  contemporary  newspapers 
for  wider  coverage.  The  book  is  there¬ 
fore  more  than  a  life  of  Howe.  It  is  a 
classic  account  of  the  zeal  for  human 
betterment  that  dominated  these  men 
of  New  England  conscience. 

Those  who  know  Howe  chiefly  as 
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the  father  of  education  of  the  blind  in 
this  country  and  the  liberator  of  Laura 
Bridgman  will  be  interested  in  the 
many  facets  of  his  rich  life.  A  measure 
of  Howe’s  many  activities  is  that,  of  the 
nineteen  chapters,  only  two  are  fully 
devoted  to  the  blind,  although  this 
phase  of  his  career  runs  through  the 
whole  volume,  for  the  Institution  was 
always  home  to  him  and  his  family. 
With  Horace  Mann  he  fought  for  the 
common  schools  and  with  Dorothea 
Dix  for  the  insane  and  prison  reform. 
The  anti-slavery  movement  absorbed 
his  interest  and  led  to  the  involvement 
with  John  Brown  that  caused  him  to 
flee  to  Canada  fearing  arrest.  The  Civil 
War  furnished  another  diversion  and 
his  work  with  the  Sanitary  Commis¬ 
sion,  although  notable,  has  been  for¬ 
gotten,  but  it  resulted  in  his  wife’s 
lasting  fame  as  the  writer  of  the  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic. 

Dr.  Howe,  bored  with  routine  work, 
was  always  eager  for  new  tasks  and  he 
also  became  discouraged  with  what  he 
was  accomplishing  in  the  field  of  the 
blind.  He  was  distressed  when  the 
public  failed  to  absorb  his  graduates 
despite  his  demonstration  workshop, 
and  by  his  inability  to  return  his  stu¬ 
dents  to  self-supporting  jobs  in  their 
home  communities.  For  a  time  he  at¬ 
tributed  this  to  the  segregation  of  the 


NEW  RADIO  SERIES 

A  NEW  SERIES  of  thirteen  radio  programs 
featuring  recorded  interviews  on  many 
phases  of  blindness  will  be  released  to 
all  radio  stations  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  this  month. 
The  series,  called  “20/200,”  is  the  third 
and  most  ambitious  the  Foundation  has 
produced. 

As  in  the  past,  the  taped  shows  will 
be  sent  directly  to  the  radio  stations. 
All  organizations  and  schools  for  the 


residential  school,  as  another  recent 
publication  of  the  Harvard  Press  points 
out.*^  In  1868,  after  his  return  from 
Crete,  Howe  took  a  fresh  burst  of  in¬ 
terest  in  Perkins  and  proposed  a  new 
plan  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  but  the 
trustees  only  went  part  way,  permitting 
him  to  build  separate  cottages  for  the 
girls. 

Even  with  this  competent  biography 
and  the  several  recent  books  the  full 
story  of  The  Hero  has  not  been  fully 
told.  Mr.  Schwartz  tells  of  the  rich  lode 
of  material  now  being  opened  at  Har¬ 
vard,  Perkins  and  the  libraries  of  his¬ 
torical  societies.  But  perhaps  the  whole 
will  never  be  known,  for  Mrs.  Tharp 
tells  of  pages  cut  from  his  journal  and 
of  the  letters  taken  from  the  files  and 
burned.  Despite  all  this  Samuel  Grid- 
ley  Howe  was  a  giant  in  his  day.  He 
laid  a  solid  foundation  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  in  this  country  and  he 
was  also  conscious  of  its  shortcomings. 
And  as  Edward  E.  Allen  wrote,  “wher¬ 
ever  Howe  sat  was  the  head  of  the 
table.”  But  as  Mr.  Schwartz  indicates, 
a  sense  of  humility  might  have  made 
him  a  really  great  man. 


*The  Story  of  Blindness,  by  Gabriel  Farrell. 
Harvard  University  Press,  May  1956.  Reviewed 
in  the  New  Outlook,  September  1956. 


blind  will  be  notified  when  the  tapes 
have  been  distributed,  enabling  them 
to  arrange  for  direct  referral  service  to 
their  particular  organizations  through 
the  program  directors  of  their  local  ra¬ 
dio  stations.  The  Foundation  urges  lo¬ 
cal  tie-ins  by  agencies  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  areas,  and  asks  all  radio  stations  to 
co-operate  in  making  them  possible. 

Such  subjects  as  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  blindness,  aids  for  the  blind, 
employment,  workshops,  rehabilitation 
and  recreation  for  the  blind  and  par- 
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ents  of  blind  children  are  discussed  in 
the  interviews,  recorded  in  schools  and 
churches,  homes  and  offices,  and  other 
locations  in  forty  cities  throughout  the 
country.  Introductory  and  closing  com¬ 


mentaries  are  by  the  noted  television 
and  radio  personality,  Dave  Garroway. 
The  series  was  written  by  Leon  Pear¬ 
son,  another  well-known  radio  figure, 
and  produced  by  Gregor  Ziemer. 


BETTY  CROCKER  RECIPES  ON  RECORDS 


Recorded  recipes  tailored  to  the  needs 
of  blind  and  partially  sighted  home¬ 
makers  have  been  made  available  by 
General  Mills  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
in  co-operation  with  the  Minneapolis 
Society  for  the  Blind.  These  are  the 
first  recorded  recipes  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  and  prepared  in  consultation 
with  blind  women.  They  are  also  avail¬ 
able  to  persons  with  failing  vision,  who 
normally  would  not  avail  themselves  of 
the  services  of  an  agency  for  the  blind. 

Production  of  the  records  was  under¬ 
taken  in  response  to  numerous  requests 
from  professional  workers  with  the 
blind  and  from  homemakers  them¬ 
selves.  The  project  began  about  a  year 
ago,  when  General  Mills  and  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Society  for  the  Blind  joined 
forces  to  meet  the  needs  expressed  in 
these  many  requests.  It  was  learned 
that  the  braille  transcripts  of  package 
directions,  previously  made  available, 
were  not  entirely  satisfactory  because 
of  the  large  numbers  of  people  who 
could  not  read  braille,  and  because  in 
literal  transcription,  the  instructions 
could  not  be  readily  followed  by  blind 
persons.  For  example,  instructions  in¬ 
volving  visual  images,  such  as  the  color 
of  the  product  after  a  certain  length  of 
cooking  time,  were  obviously  useless. 
It  was  therefore  found  necessary  to 
adapt  the  package  instructions  to  the 
kind  of  description  and  timing  that 
would  provide  optimum  value  for  sight¬ 
less  persons. 

Much  of  the  adaptation  was  done  in 
the  kitchens  of  the  Minneapolis  Society 


for  the  Blind,  where  homemaking  stu¬ 
dents  actually  performed  the  operations 
described  in  the  recipes  and  ofiFered 
suggestions  for  making  them  more  use¬ 
ful. 

Originally  considered  as  a  local  pro¬ 
ject,  the  idea  grew  first  to  statewide 
proportions  through  the  co-operation  of 
the  Minnesota  Department  of  Services 
for  the  Blind,  and  later  to  a  nationwide 
scale  through  consultation  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
the  Library  of  Congress  on  matters  of 
technical  production  and  distribution 
allied  with  the  preparation  of  Talking 
Book  records. 

The  first  group  of  records  contains 
three  ten-inch  discs  recorded  by  Betty 
Crocker,  whose  voice  is  familiar  to 
homemakers  everywhere.  A  follow-up 
will  be  conducted  to  get  the  reactions 
and  comments  of  users,  and  planning  of 
future  recipe  records  will  be  based  on 
the  criticisms  received. 

Close  co-operation  between  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Society  for  the  Blind  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Mills  has  existed  for  some  time. 
For  instance,  periodic  visits  to  the  Betty 
Crocker  kitchen  are  made  by  students 
in  the  Society’s  Rehabilitation  Center 
for  the  Blind,  operated  in  co-operation 
with  the  Minnesota  State  Department 
of  Services  for  the  Blind. 

The  recorded  recipes  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  sending  10^  to  cover  postage 
and  handling  to  Betty  Crocker,  Home- 
Service  Department,  General  Mills, 
Inc.,  200  Second  Avenue  South,  Minne¬ 
apolis  1,  Minnesota. 
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News  Briefs 


O  A  greatly  expanding  volume  of  serv¬ 
ices  to  blind  people  in  recent  years  by 
the  Xavier  Society  for  the  Blind,  154  E. 
23rd  Street,  New  York  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Rev.  John  H.  Klocke,  S.  J.,  has 
led  to  the  appointment  of  Rev.  Joseph 
J.  Reimondo,  S.  J.,  as  assistant  director. 
The  appointment  was  made  by  Very 
Rev.  Thomas  E.  Henneberry,  S.  J.,  Pro¬ 
vincial  of  the  New  York  Province  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  The  56-year-old  Xa¬ 
vier  Society  publishes  braille  literature 
and  offers  a  library  of  over  five  thou¬ 
sand  braille  volumes  of  fiction,  non¬ 
fiction,  educational  and  religious  mate¬ 
rial.  It  is  the  only  Catholic  publishing 
house  for  the  blind  in  North  America. 
Father  Reimondo  will  serve  as  editor  of 
the  “Catholic  Review,”  a  bi-monthly 
literary-religious  magazine  in  braille, 
and  will  assist  in  the  other  activities  of 
the  Society. 

The  Reverend  Alfred  J.  Weinlich,  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  Cathedral  College  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  Hunting- 
ton,  R.  I.,  was  appointed  by  His  Excel¬ 
lency,  Archbishop  Molloy  of  Brooklyn, 
as  director  of  the  Brooklyn  Catholic 
Guild  for  the  Blind,  succeeding  Father 
Martin. 

;  O  Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  who  has 

!  been  honored  with  the  Shotwell  Memo¬ 
rial  Award  and  the  Migel  Medal,  was 
named  “Woman  of  the  Year”  recently 
by  Delta  Zeta  Sorority  in  recognition  of 
her  outstanding  service  to  the  blind. 

Mrs.  Campbell,  who  celebrated  her 
eightieth  birthday  last  spring,  was  the 
first  trained  social  worker  to  devote  her 
efforts  to  work  with  blind  persons,  and 
since  1912  she  has  made  this  her  life’s 
work. 

In  1912  she  became  associate  editor 
and  business  manager  of  the  Outlook 


for  the  Blind,  founded  by  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell,  whom  she  later  married.  In 
1916  Mrs.  Campbell  was  appointed  As¬ 
sistant  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  and  later 
became  Superintendent.  She  served  for 
two  years  with  the  American-Serbian 
Child  Welfare  Association  in  Serbia, 
and  represented  Yugoslavia  twice  at 
the  International  Conference  on  Child 
Welfare  in  Geneva.  The  late  King  Alex¬ 
ander  of  Yugoslavia  presented  her  with 
a  decoration  for  her  work  with  war  or¬ 
phans  and  her  aid  in  rebuilding  ele¬ 
mentary  schools. 

She  became  executive  director  of  the 
new  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the 
Blind  in  1926,  and  in  1934,  joined  the 
staff  of  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  as  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  division  for  the  blind. 
In  1950  she  was  appointed  special  con¬ 
sultant  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  and  became  archivist  for  the 
next  three  years. 

Mrs.  Campbell  received  the  Shotwell 
Memorial  Award  in  1950,  and  was 
awarded  the  Migel  Medal  in  1955. 

O  The  Conference  of  Rehabilitation 
Centers,  Inc.,  has  announced  an  Insti¬ 
tute  on  Rehabilitation  Center  Planning 
to  be  held  at  the  Morrison  Hotel  in 
Chicago  from  February  25  through 
March  I,  1957.  The  Institute  will  be 
open  to  all  persons  interested  in  the 
establishment,  expansion  or  improve¬ 
ment  of  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
facilities  and  is  being  conducted  by  the 
Conference  under  a  training  contract 
with  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation. 

The  faculty  for  the  Institute  will  be 
composed  of  top  professional  center 
personnel  from  this  country  and  Cana¬ 
da.  Major  addresses  will  be  delivered 
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by  outstanding  national  rehabilitation 
authorities,  and  a  staff  of  consultants 
from  related  fields  will  also  participate. 

A  feature  of  the  Institute  program 
will  be  a  series  of  “problem  clinics”  for 
the  discussion  of  those  details  of  organ¬ 
ization  and  service  which  are  of  major 
concern  to  registrants  in  their  local 
situations. 

Conference  officials  state  that  the  In¬ 
stitute  has  been  planned  in  response  to 
increasing  demands  for  information  and 
guidance  in  the  development  of  com¬ 
prehensive  rehabilitation  centers. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  Institute 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Division  of 
Special  Projects,  Conference  of  Reha¬ 
bilitation  Centers,  Inc.,  5  Franklin  Ave¬ 
nue,  Saranac  Lake,  New  York. 

O  School  Life  for  Nov.  1956,  official 
publication  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  reports  in  an  article  on  State 
school  laws  that  “every  State  now  in 
some  way  provides  special  classes  for 
the  physically  handicapped.”  Quoting 
further  from  the  article: 

“Most  striking  progress,  is  seen  in  the 
number  of  States— now  44— that  have 
authorized  not  only  a  comprehensive 
program  of  classes  for  both  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped  children  but 
also  financial  assistance  in  carrying 
these  programs  forward.  True,  much 
remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  per¬ 
fecting  these  statues,  but  the  progress 
thus  far  should  be  heartening  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  improving  the 
opportunities  for  exceptional  children.” 

O  The  second  edition  of  the  Directory 
of  Catholic  Facilities  for  Exceptional 
Children  in  the  United  States  is  now 
available  for  purchase  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Catholic  Educational  Association, 
1785  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  The  directory  con¬ 
tains  a  list  of  all  day  and  residential 
schools  for  exceptional  children,  per¬ 


sonnel  engaged  in  work  for  exceptional 
children,  and  other  information  in  the 
field  of  special  education.  The  price  is 
$1.75  per  copy. 

O  Charles  B.  Edwards,  blind  insurance 
executive,  of  Conway,  Arkansas,  re¬ 
cently  was  named  “Mr.  Mutual  Agent 
of  1956”  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur¬ 
ance  Agents  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Edwards  became  blind  in  an  ac¬ 
cident  in  1953  and  later  that  year  en¬ 
tered  the  Southwest  Rehabilitation 
Center  for  the  Blind  in  Little  Rock, 
sponsored  by  the  Lions  Club.  Since 
leaving  the  Center  he  has  operated  the 
Charles  B.  Edwards  agency. 


Classified  Comer 


Position  Wanted:  Partially  sighted  male,  23, 
single,  B.S.  in  history  and  social  studies.  Eight 
months’  working  experience ;  presently  em¬ 
ployed  as  travel  instructor.  Attended  the  IHB- 
OVR  course  of  Professional  Training  in  the 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind,  1955-56  session. 
Qualified  in  the  following  areas:  industrial 
placement,  physical  orientation,  foot  travel, 
recreation,  and  vocational  guidance  and  coun¬ 
seling.  Personal  data  and  references  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Write  George  P.  Whitworth,  P.  O.  Box 
17,  Talladega,  Alabama. 

Position  Wanted:  Legally  blind  male,  over  28, 
B.A.  in  psychology,  minor  in  sociology,  wishes 
position  as  rehabilitation  counselor,  adjustment 
training  instructor,  or  related  work.  While 
working  for  M.A.  in  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
completed  initial  IHB-OVR  training  program, 
specializing  in  adjustment  training  and  place¬ 
ment.  Work  experience:  training  and  supervis¬ 
ing  personnel;  group  work.  Write  Ben  Snow,  68 
Rose  Street,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

Position  Wanted:  Young  woman  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  physical  education  and  classroom  work 
desires  position  in  this  field.  Bachelor’s  degree 
and  several  years’  camp  experience,  both  land 
and  water  sports.  New  Outlook,  Box  10. 
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